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MKTS  FOR  JANUARY, 


INTRODUCTORY. 

In  view  or  the  increasing  number  of  new  names 
on  the  subscription  books  of  our  magazine,  it  may 
seem  proper  at  the  commencement  of  another 
volume  to  state  that  our  Monthly  Hints  are  not  in- 
tended to  teach  what  should  be  done  in  the  garden 
at  the  suited  times.  A  44  Calender  of  operations »' 
might  do  for  a  nation  only  three  hundred  miles 
square,  where  the  idea  of  these  monthly  rules 
originated.    In  a  country  so  large  as  ours, where 
at  one  end  people  are  eating  their  first  Strawber 
lies  ;  while  at  the  other  they  arc  just  going  into 
winter  quarters  ;  a  list  of  things  to  be  dune  every 
day  becomes  an  absurdity —our  aim  is  to  treat  of 
special  things,  but  in  a  general  way  ;  giviug  each 
mouth  rather  an  idea  of  what  might  be  done  in 
our  particular  latitude,  but  in  such  a  way  that 
the  reader  North  or  South  may  profit  by  it  when 
his  proper  season  comes.    The  idea  of  our  hints 
is  in  accordance  with  that  of  our  whole  work. 
We  do  not  aim  to  make  gardeners  of  our  readers. 
There  are  good  books  especially  written  for  that 
purpose,  which,  with  some  practical  experience, 
will  teach  the  art,— our  object  is  improvement. 
"Whatever  can  be  learned  from  cither  old  or  new 
sources, — whatever  will  improve  what  we  already 
practice,'— whatever  will  aid  the  progress  of 
any  horticulturist  or  lover  of  nature,  from  th« 
merest  tyro  to  the  one  who  has  already  achieved 
the  highest  success  in  the  art,  is  the  object  of 
our  journal. 

Our  hints  cannot  always  be  new,— what  is  true 
in  one  year  ought  to  be  so  the  next  But  it  is 
not  exactly  so.  New  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions, if  they  do  not  alter  old  truths,  certainly 
reveal  new  ones,  and  we  seldom  take  our  pen 

■  >() 


for  this  column  without  fee'ing  that  the  old  story 
has  presented  some  new  phase.  This  year  for 
instance,  in  talking  of  the 


FLOWER 


GARDEN  AND 
GROUND. 


PLEASURE 


we  shall  have  to  to  talk  more  of  planting  flowers 
in  "  ribbands  "  and  colored  masses,  which  seems 
growing  in  popular  favor,  and  we  may  as  well 
remark  at  once,  as  appropriate  to  this  season, 
that  the  form  of  the  beds  in  which  plants  have 
to  be  grown  on  this  system,  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance, if  we  would  not  offend  the  eye 
of  taste.    Our  floral  beds  are  seldom  in  good 
taste.    We  mark  out  a  plan  on  a  piece  of  pa- 
per.   Every  line  accords  with  another  line— all 
is  in  harmony.    But  when  we  lay  it  off  on  the 
ground  it  has  a  very  different  effect,  because  we 
look  on  at  an  acute  angle  aud  not  from  a  perpen- 
dicular point  as  on  the  plan.  The  circle  in  the  pic- 
ture becomes  a  dull  ellipse  in  practice.   For  this 
rt  ason  any  plan  worked  out  on  a  circular  idea, sel- 
dom looks  well  on  the  grouud  ;  oval  or  elliptical 
lines  do  much  better.    This  is  particularly  the 
case  where  this  ribbon  style  of  gardening  is  to  be 
carried  out.   Indeed  the  v^ry  best  effects  we 
have  seen  have  been  where  the  two  sides  of  a 
straight  path  have  been  bordered  by  straight 
lines  of  different  colors. — or  where  a  raised  bank 
has  had  the  colors  properly  arranged  with  tho 
tallest  colored  plants  at  the  back. 

Of  plants  that  are  now  used  in  massing  for 
their  colored  leaves,  we  name  some  as  follows  : 
Gnaphalium  lanatum,  grey;  Centaurea  ragusi- 
na,  silver  grey  ;  Koniga  maritima  variegata,  or 
variegated  Sweet  Alyssum,  white  and  greeo 
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striped;  Py  ret  brum   nureum,  golden  leaved;  trope,  Mignonette,  Lantanas,  Justieia  earnea, 
Cerastiuni  tomentosum,  greenish  grey  ;  Achillea  Cyrtanthera  magnifica,  Habrothamnus  elegans, 
toirentnsn, greyish  green  ;  Caladium  esculent  um,    Hose  Geraniums,  Oxalis  floribunda,  and  multi- 
used  rather  for  the  peculiar  effect  of  its  large  flora,   Lophospcrtntim,   Alon>oa    incisa  and 
cnthcr  veined  leaves  of  a  glaucous  green  ;  Canna  ,  Warcewizii,  Mauraudia  Barelayana,  Verbenas, 
"N'arcewkzti,  blood  red;  Coleus  Verachaffeltii,  I  Tropreolum,  Gazanias,  Autumn  Salvias,  Pium- 
<tf.Uic*<e  thery  arcnny  fcprcs  i»f  varieties,  varying  '  bago  capeusis,  Asclepias  curassavica.  Angelonia 
eh*tft>»in  OiV"p6»5rf"TtVin  of  purple  to  the  gicen  !  Gardneriana,  Torenia  asiatica,  Buellia  elegans, 
.in,  i.,atlj.Jeuf;.C'vrauiiVin»,*^-the  old  zonales  or  \  Browallia  elata;  a  fair  selection  can  Ik;  made 
/.\)0r^:>JfiyftJ^a>5cjl.^e<Afgotlinm8,  have  now  in  '  from  these,  tut  there  are  yet  others  which  can 
numerable  forms  ;  there  is  the  old  green  with  |  be 


the  black  mark,  and  another  class  called  "tri- 
colors" which  have  a  shade  of  pink  between  the 
black  "horac  sho.-  '*  and  the  outside.  Some  have 
white  edges,  and  others  with  mixtures  of  gold, 
white,  pink,  black,  or  green  —Vinca  major  va- 
riegata ;  Vinca  major  veno&a  with  gold  veins; 
L<nicera  brachybotrya  variegata,  with  gold 
veins  ;  Variegated  Balm  with  yellowish  white 
edge  on  a  body  of  green  ;  Stachys  lanala,  bluish 
grey;  Scdum  villosum,  grey;  Sedum  acre, 
greenish  yellow ;  Sedum  carneum  variegatum, 


obtained  from  any  nurseryman's  catalogue. 
Many  annuals  last  a  long  time  in  bloom  in 
spring,  or  come  into  blown  in  fall,  and  are  all 
Will  in  their  way. also  It  is  rather  early  to  talk 
about  these  matters ;  but  a  month  or  two  will 
soon  come  on.  and  it  is  as  well  to  havo  these 
tilings  arranged  in  time.  Theic  are  many 
things  which  will  be  benefited  by  a  pruning  at 
this  season. 

Wherever  any  part  of  a  tree  does  not  grow 
freely, pruning  of  such  weak  growth, at  this  season, 


will  induce  it  10  push  more  freely  next  year, 
gray  and  white  ;  Thymus  aurca,  Golden  Thyme;  '  All  scars  made  by  priming  off  large  branches, 
Veronica  Andersonia  variegata,  cream  white  ;  should  be  painted  or  tarred  over,  to  keep  out  th.; 
Funkia  variegata.  yellow  and  gieen  ;  Trades-  j  rain.  Many  fruit  trees  become  hollow, or  fall  in- 
cantia  discolor,  purple  with  green  upper  surface;   to  premature  decay,  from  the  rain  penetrating 


Drncamas,  varieties  from  dark  copper  to  rose  and 
white  ;  Croton,  gold  and  green  ;  Japan  Euony- 


Ihroughold  saw  cuts  made  in  pruning.  Als  > 
the  branches  should  be  cut  close  to  the  trunk, 


nius,  gold  and  green  ;  Begonias,  various  shades  so  that  no  dead  stumps  shall  be  produced  on  the 
of  leaves  in  rather  shaded  warm  places;  Irisene  tret-,  and  bark  will  readily  grow  over.  Many 
Ilcrbttii,  vermilion  with  gold  veins,  thetc  are   persons  cut  off  branches  of  trees  in  midsummer, 


some  forms  with  gold  leaves ;  Teilanthcras, 
many  varieties,  with  leaves  of  shades  of  red, 
brown,  green  and  vermilion ;  Alternanthera, 
shaded  like  Teilatithcras ;  Wigandiacaraccensis, 
large,  coarse,  but  striking  green  leaves  ;  Farlu- 
gium  grande.  green  with  gold  spots ;  Cineraria 
maritima,  floury  white ;  Ilumea  elegans  and 
Amaranthus  melaneholicus,  both  brown  ;  these 
are  all  that  we  find  on  our  memorandum  book 
as  being  grown  anywhere  the  past  season,  there 
are  we  think  some  others.  No  hat*  complete 
have  ever  been  made,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  be 
reminded  if  we  have  omitted  any.  We  hope, 
however,  that  the  4  rage  "  for  these  will  not  su- 
persede the  old  fashioned  bedding  plants. 
To  be  a  good  bedding  plant,  one  must  have 


in  order  that  the  returning  sap  m  iy  speedily 
clothe  the  wound  with  new  bark,  but  the  loss  of 
much  foliage  in  summer  injures  the  tree,  and 
besides,  painting  the  scar  removes  all  danger  of 

rotting  at  the  wound. 

Some  judgment  is  required  in  pruning  flower- 
ing shrubs,  roses,  etc.,  although  it  is  usual  te  act 
as  it  it  were  oue  of  the  most  common-place  opera- 
tions. One  of  the  most  clumsy  of  the  hands  is 
commonly  set  with  a  pair  of  shears,  and  he  goes 
through  the  whole  place,  clipping  off  everything 
indiscriminately.  Distinction  should  be  made 
between  those  flowering  shrubs  that  make  a  vig- 
orous growth,  and  those  which  grow  weakly  ; 
and  between  those  which  flower  on  the  old  wood 
'of  last  year,  and  those  which  flower  on  the  new 


the  power  of  blooming  through  most  of  the  sea-  I  growth  of  next  season,  as  the  effect  of  pruuing  is 
son.  The  beat  of  the  well  known  things  for  this  \  to  force  a  strong  and  vigorous  growth.  Those 
purpose  are  Abutilons,  Petunias,  Lobelin,  Chi-  specimens  that  already  grow  too  strong  to  flower 


ncfcc  Hibiscus,  zonale  Geraniums,  Coleus,  some 
Begonias  like  Sandersii  and  some  others  ;  Lem- 
on Verbena,  Blue  Eupatorium,  Cupheas,  Bou- 
vardia  kiantha,  Brugmansia  suaveolens,  Ilclio- 


well,  should  be  ouly  lightly  pruned  ;  and,  in  the 
same  individual,  the  weakest  shoots  should  be 
cut  in  more  severely  than  the  stronger  ones. 
Some  things  like  the  Mock  Oranges,  Lilacs  and 
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others,  flower  on  the  wood  of  last  year — to  prune 
those  much  now,  therefore,  destroys  the  flower- 
ing ;  while  such  as  Althcas.  which  flower  on  the 
young  wood,  cannot  be  to  severely  cut  in,  look- 
ing to  that  operation  alone.  We  give  below  a 
full  list  of  the  shrubs  in  most  common  cultivation 
of  the  diflerent  classes. 

Ornamental  shrubs  that  flower  chiefly  from  the 
wood  of  the  preceding  year  ;  Snowy  Mespilus, 
Dwarf  Almond,  the  different  kinds  of  Andromc- 
das,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Rhododendrons,  Caly- 
canthus,  Corchorus,  Cornelian  Cherry,  and  the 
Dogwoods  ;  Philadelphuses,  Dcutzias,  Me- 
zereou,  Leatherwool,  Fothergilla,  Golden  Bell, 
Hydrangeas,  Itea  Yirginiea,  Jasmines,  Privet, 
Upright  Fly  and  Tartarian  Honeysuckles,  Py 
rusjaponica;  the  Missouri  and  other  ornamen- 
tal Currants  ;  most  of  the  early  flowering  Spi- 
nas, Dwarf  Pavias,  Snow  Berries. Guelder  Rose, 
Wiegelia  rosea,  Persian  and' other  Lilacs,  An- 
nual Roses. 

Shrubs  that  flower  from  the  present  season's 
growth  ;  Amorpha  fruticosa,  Ceanothus  Ameri- 
cana, Bladder  Senna,  Coronillas,  Burning 
Bushes,  Genistas,  Scotch  Broom,  Althaia,  Hy- 
pericums, such  as  Kalmianum,  prolificum,  etc. ; 
Green-fringe,  Flowering  Locusts,  the  Fall-flow- 
ering Spiraeas,  Tamarix,  Vites  aguiseastus,  &c. 

Those  lists  also  embrace  the  most  desirable  of 
ornamental  shrubs  in  cultivation,  from  which 
the  amateur  may  select  when  the  planting  sea- 
son arrives. 


GREENHOUSE. 

The  season  of  the  year  has  arrived  when  this 
department  of  gardening  is  more  attractive  than 
any  other.  It  is  one  that  calls  for  a  great  part 
of  a  g  irdener'a  skill— indeed  intelligent  garde- 
ners can  seldom  be  found  willing  to  accept  a  sit 
uation  where  there  is  "  no  glass." 

Glass  houses  of  late  years  have  become  so  pop- 
ular siuce  their  economical  building  has  been 
better  understood,  that  il  is  rare  indeed  that  we 
do  not  find  in  most  gardens,  however  small,  the 
owners  of  which  have  any  pretention  to  taste  or 
elegance,  a  plant  cabinet  of  some  kind— whether 
it  be  a  conservatory  or  grecenhouse,  large  enough 
to  demand  the  constant  care  of  an  intelligent 
gardener ;  or  a  small  case  of  a  few  dozen  plants, 
under  the  management  of  some  lady  of  the  fami- 
ly. The  methods  of  culture  of  plants  too  are 
better  understood  than  they  were  formerly.  At 
one  time  specific  directions  were  thought  essen- 


tial for  nearly  every  variety  of  plant.  Now  a 
few  general  rules,  varied  to  suit  circumstance 
when  once  understood,  render  the  culture  of 
plants  in  a  general  scuse,  easy.  Whereas,  at 
one  time  as  many  variety  of  soils  as  there  are 
drugs  in  an  apothecary's  store,  and  a  prescrip- 
tion giving  the  exact  proportion  in  weight  or 
measure  of  each  simple  material  was  the  rule  for 
success ;  now  any  light  rich  porous  loam  an- 
swers for  most  purposes ;  and  only  those  who 
seek  great  perfection  in  their  particular  fancies, 
pay  particular  attention  to  any  great  minutise  of 
soils. 

The  surface  soil,  containing  the  spongy  mass 
of  surface  roots,  from  a  w>>od  ;  the  first  two 
inches  of  an  old  pasture-field ;  the  turfy  spony 
mass  called  peat  from  sandy  bog3  or  swamps  ;  a 
little  well  decayed  hot-bed  manure  ;  some  sharp 
sand ;  are  now  about  the  only  "  elements  "  that 
the  most  skillful  gardener  cares  to  have  by  him  ; 
and  many  a  good  gardener  has  to  find  himself 
minus  of  some  of  these,  and  be  satisfied. 

The  soil  for  potting  should  be  used  rather  dry; 
that  is  it  should  be  in  such  a  condition  that  it 
will  rather  crumble  when  pressed,  than  adhere 
closer  together.  Largo  pots— those  over  four 
inches  should  have  a  drainage.  This  is  made 
by  breaking  up  broken  pots  to  the  size  of  beans, 
putting  them  in  the  bottom  a  quarter  or  half  an 
inch  deep  and  putting  a#out  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
of  old  moss  or  any  similar  rough  material  over  tho 
mass  of  "crocks"  to  keep  out  the  earth  from 
amongst  It.  Little  benefit  arises  from  draining 
pots  below  four  inch,  the  moisture  filtering 
through  the  porous  p^ts  quite  fast  enough  ;  aud 
the  few  pieces  of  "  drainage  "  often  thrown  in 
with  soil  placed  right  over,  is  of  little  or  no  use. 

In  managing  plants,  treatment  depends  on 
what  we  want  of  them.  If  we  waut  them  to 
bloom  as  soon  as  possible,  we  keep  a  high  and  moist 
temperature  ;  if  we  wish  to  keep  them  back,  we 
keep  the  temperature  as  low  and  dry  as  the 
plants  will  bear.  In  the  Camellia  for  instauce, 
those  we  want  to  flower  now,  or  soon,  should 
have  a  temperature  of  45-  to  50°,  and  if  tho 
house  be  not  naturally  moist,  should  be  often 
syringed  with  clear  water,  soft  water  when  to 
be  had,  and  always  made,  by  adding  warm  wa- 
ter, of  the  same  temperature  as  the  house.  If 
the  flowers  are  not  wanted  till  March  or  April, 
38'  or  just  above  freezing,  and  the  atmosphere  as 
dry  as  possible  at  that  degree,  should  be  tho 
rule.  When  Camellias  are  in  bloom,  if  the 
house  be  kept  moist,  the  temperature  should 
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not  be  allowed  to  fall  suddenly,  or  moisture  will  We  would  not  discourage  these  by  any  means, — 
condense  on  the  petals.    For  forcing,  we  have  let  us  have  plenty  of  these  rare  and  curious 


things, -but  at  the  same  time  let  us  have  those 
banks  of  blossoms  which  once  mad*  our 
old  greenhouses  so  gay,  even  if  the  individual 


generally  found  the  strong  growing  kinds  most 
successful :  those  of  the  Anemone  flowered  sec- 
tion for  iustauce.     Azahas  rquire  much  the 

same  treatment  as  Camellias.    The  best  time  plants  are  not  quite  so  well  grown. 

for  repotting  these,  as  it  is  of  almost  every  plant  

that  requires  but  one  yearly  repotting,  is  just  WINDOW  PLANTS, 

before  the  new  buds  start  into  growth.    It  is  not  niud)  ^  ^  frQm  thc  h5„h 

well  to  have  pots  removed  into  larger  one*,  un-  ■  ftnd  k.in  ewlurL,s  at  which  it  is  „eC<-.ssary, 
less  they  are  very  full  of  roots  ;  nor  m  to  a  much  ■  for  human  ^        ^  Q} 


t.  our  dwellings.  Air 

larger  one  than  the  plant  was  in  before    When  j  ^  bc  admitu.d?  from  the  lmrnes3  of  thc 

too  large  a  pot  is  employed,  much  of  the  bencfi-  ^       turCm    Saucor9  of  wateP  umler 

cial  elements  thc  sod  contains  is  carried  away  by  tho  ^  do  much  t<>  remcdy  the  arldUy  froia 
daily  waterings  before  the  roots  get  the  benefit  wh|ch  ^  ^  mff^  ]n  guch  hoxv. 
of  it.    Occasional  repotting*  of  fresh  sod  are  ad-  ^  mwA  ^r  must  not  ^  giycn  to  the 

vantageous  to  plants  for  the  same  reason.  i        ^  ^  ^  ^  wUhout  Tho  wuter 

This  is  the  proper  time  to  trim  Camellias,  .g  dmwn  ,nto  thc  ^  b  attraction,  and 
Azaleas  or  any  other  strong-growing  greenhouse  fa  ^  ^  ^y  ^  wiH  ^ 

plant,  thai  may  be  desirable  to  bring  into  a  good  ^  c  fc  Wath  Thc  mon>  fm,ly  a 
shape."  Those  shoots  that  are  required  t«  grow  ^  .g  lhe  more  ^  Jt  w.„  . 

I  and  the  more  it  grows,  the  more  suu  and  light  it 


the  fastest  should  be  pruned  in  the  most  severe- 


ly—those that  are  already  strong  and  vigorous 
if  in  their  right  positions  should  be  let  alone. 
Sometimes  a  strong  shoot  is  growing  where  it  is 
not  wanted,  and  cutting  away  might  make  th« 
matter  worse,  as  the  young  bud  near  the  cut  will 
push  all  the  stronger  for  the  pruning ;  but  these 
are  to  be  pinched  right  out  afW  they  push. 
Sometimes  Camellia  bdlls  drop— most  generally 
from  injury  to  the  root— the  fibres  either  wither- 
ing for  want  of  water,  or  rotting  from  too  much. 


will  need.  In  all  cases,  those  which  seem  to 
grow  the  fastest  should  bc  placed  nearest  the 
light.  The  best  aspect  for  room  plants  in  the 
south-east-  They  seem  like  animals  in  their 
affection  for  the  morning  sun.  The  first  morn- 
ing ray  is  worth  a  dozen  in  the  evening.  Should 
any  of  our  fair  readers  find  their  plants,  by  some 
unlucky  miscalculation,  frozen  in  the  morning, 
do  not  remove  them  at  once  to  a  warm  place, 
but  dip  them  in  cold  water,  and  set  them  in  a 

freez  - 
destruc- 


An  atmosphere  in  which  the  soil  does  not  w-  dark      t  wherc  (l      will  barel 
quire  frequent  watering  is  the  best  security  ,        gun     ht  wiU        ^    the  Jt 
against  this  trouble.    Ihcre  is  no  sweeter  pot  ti°e'  0Wur8 
plaut  than  the  Daphne,    They  like  a  cool  and  j  1 
damp  place.     Epacri,,  Acacias,  and  most  of  j  VEGETABLE  GARDEN, 

these  hard-wooded  greenhouse  plants,  frequently 

suffer  from  too  much  heat  at  this  season  ;  41P  to  Cabbages  and  lettuces  in  frames  for  protection 
50°  is  quite  enough  for  them.  In  England  where  '.  through  the  winter,  should  have  all  thc  air  pos- 
thesc  plants  arc  grown  to  perfection,  they  never  |  »ible  whenever  thc  thermometer  is  above  the 
apply  fire  heat  except  when  mats  are  insufficient ;  freezing  point ;  when  it  is  below,  they  need  not 
to  keep  out  the  frost.  Cineraria*,  Fuchritu,  be  uncovered.  They  require  no  light  when  there 
Calceolarias,  Pelargoniums,  and  such  soft  wood-  j is  not  hcat  enough  to  make  them  grow.  Es- 
cd  errcenhouse  plants,  of  which  fine  specimens  a™ine  for  niice  occasionally.  If  noticed,  soak 
are  desired,  should  have  their  final  shift  now,  P™8  in  water  till  they  swell,  then  roll  in  arsenic, 
their  branches  tied  out  a  little  so  that  every  leaf  1111(1  bury  in  the  8oil-  Tht!y  Prtifcr  tho8C  to  let- 
has  room  to  develope  itself,  and  get  all  the  light  \  tuce  when  so  prepared. 

nossihle  I    Tne  PrePar>ng  of  manure  ready  for  spriug  ope- 

In  the  choice  of  greenhouse  plants  we  often  rations,  at  every  favorable  opportunity,  should 
feel  sorry  that  our  old  fashioned  blooming  plants  not  be  forgotten.   Next  to  draining  and  subsoil- 
should  be  so  much  neglected  for  some  new  fash-  ing,  nothing  is  of  more  importance  than  this, 
ioned  fellow,  whose  only  merit  may  be  a  curl  of     Much  has  been  said  of  guano,  phosphates, 
the  leaf,  or  pig  tail  down  the  back  of  thc  flower.  &c— all  very  well  in  certain  cases— but  nothing 
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is  so  well  adapted  to  the  permanent  improve-  spring;  and,  by  so  much,  better  adapted  to  the 

tnent  of  soil  as  manure  composed  in  the  main  of  early  raising  of  vegetables.    It  is  also  a  good 

d  'composing  vegetable  matter.  It  is  always  light  rule  to  have  the  manure  well  decomposed  before 

and  porous,  thereby  allowing  air  to  circulate  usiug  it.    There  are  few  things  which  do  not 

freely  through  the  soil ;  it  absorbs  moisture,  object  to  fresh  manure,  and  a  still  fewer  number 

which  in  dry  weather  is  given  off  to  the  drier  that  might,  perhaps,  prefer  it ;  but  the  major 

soil  slowly,  to  the  advantage  of  the  plants  near  part  do  best  in  thoroughly  fermented  material, 

by  ;  and,  what  is  not  a  small  point  in  its  favor,  Leaves,  litter,  and  refuse  vegetable  matter  of  all 

it  aids  in  giving  a  dark  black  color  to  the  soil,  kinds,  should  be  got  together  at  every  favorable 

which  renders  it  so  much  wanner  in  early  opportunity,  and  well  mixed  in  with  mauure. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


LETT EllS  FROM  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Salt  Lakk  City,  October  mh,  1809 

Dear  Monthly :  Among  the  large  party  that 
left  Philadelphia  on  the  evening  of  the  the  0th  of 
October,  bour.d  for  the  Golden  State,  was  one. 
who,  from  childhood,  had  longed  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  beholding  the  varied  and  enormous  veg- 
etation of  the  Pacific  Coast  ;  who,  in  manva  bril- 
liant day-dream  had  climbed  the  Sierra  Nevada  ; 
rode  mustangs  among  huge  masses  of  flowering 
shrubs,  and  beneath  the  giant  pines  that  skirt 
the  glorious  Yo-Semitc, — and  then  in  imagina- 
tion, would  soar  away  to  the  Sequoia  groves, 
with  their  old  tops  shattered  and  scarred  with 
the  tempests  of  centuries  ;  and  see  as  if  in  per- 
son, their  tremendous  bodies,  standing  like  tem- 
ples of  a  past  age,  their  rouirh,  shaggy  bark 
marking  them  out  by  a  glance  rrom  their  lesser 
companions  : — and  a-^ain,  mingling  in  his  dreams 
would  appear  the  rich  productions  of  tree  and 
vine,  which  a  mild  climate  has  so  generously 
lavished  upon  this  favored  state.  The  reality 
has  so  far  ex  reeded  the  visionary,  that  the  wri- 
ter trusts  his  readers  may  feel  some  little  interest 
in  the  narration  of  his  wanderings. 

The  ride  through  the  States  has  now  become 
an  old  story ;  but  to  the  writer  always  new,  as 
he  sees  for  the  first  time  many  a  little  homely 
•wayside  plant  thrusting  up  its  head  for  recogni- 
tion; but  railways  are  poor  conveyances  for  botan- 
izing, and  with  a  backward,  wishful  glance,  we 
go  whirling  past  scores  of  unknown  candidates 
for  our  herbarium,  until  we  reach  the  "Father 
of  Waters."  On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  we 
awoke  to  find  ourselves  steaming  across  the 
broad  prairies  of  Iowa,  a  great  roiling  country 
stretching  away  for  many  miles,  as  far  as  the 


eye  can  reach,  with  immense  fields  of  wheat  and 
corn  on  every  side,  the  crops  giving  evidence  of 
a  highly  fertile  soil.    We  arrive  at  Council  IJlutTs 
about  12  o'clock,  M  ,  and  cross  over  the  rapid 
muddy  waters  of  the  Missouri  to  the  city  of 
Omaha.  Nebraska.    This  place,  tl  e  eastern  ter- 
minus of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  contains  about 
50,000  inhabitants,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
size.    Our  arrival  here  "three  hours  behind 
time'' in  railroad  phrase,  gives  a  short  interval 
for  inspection,  and  we  are  consequently  hurried 
on  board,  and  now  fairly  start  on  our  ride  through 
the  wilds  of  the  West.    For  many  miles  are  evi- 
dences of  cultivation,  but  before  night  closes  in 
upon  us,  we  see  nothing  but  the  unbroken  level 
prairie,  with  the  hills  in  the  far  distance.  We 
pass  Elkhorn.  Fremont,  North  Bend,  Schuyler, 
«&e.,  all  true  western  towns,  each  composed  of  a 
cluster  of  lonely-looking  one  story  homes,  the 
|  larger  portion  of  which  are  conspicuously  labeled 
|  "Saloon,"  "Restaurant,"  "Hotel,''  and  other 
I  alluring  and  suggestive  titles.    The  streets  are 
1  plentifully  strewed  with  the  "modern  signs  of 
civilization, *'  i.  e. ,  empty  bottles  and  well-worn 
car.ls,-gcntle  (?)  recreations,  largely  indulged 
in  by  the  inhabitants  of  all  such  embryo  cities. 
Another  night's  rest,  and  we  awake,  to  find  the 
|  air  clear  and  bright,  as  we  stop  at  Sidney,  to 
breakfast.    Herds  of  Antelopes  are  now  seen 
I  gracefully  cantering  over  the  hills  ;  und  we  pass 
!  numerous  large  villages  of  Prairie  Dogs,  the  lit- 
'  tie  inhabitants  running  from  mound  to  mound, 
;  or  standing  erect  and  greeting  us  with  their  fee- 
ble bark.    Their  occasional  companion,  the  Owl, 
.  is  seldom  noticed.    The  large  Jack  Rabbit  hops 
aside  among  the  tall  grass,  and  a  fierce  lookiug 
'  Cayottc  or  Prairie  Wolf,  gazes  at  us  as  we  pass 
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his  lair.    At  Cheyenne  City,  the  largest  town 
between  Omaha  and  Oorinne,  wc  have  a  short 
time  to  rxn  mine  the  dried  specimens  of  plants 
surrounding  us,  but  find  nothing  of  interest, 
their  lieauty  having  departed  with  the  rainy  sea- 
son.   We  are  now  at  an  elevation  of  5,931  feet, 
nn  a  broad  open  plain,  the  soil  gravelly  and 
abounding  in  marine  fossils.    This  place  boasts 
of  several  fine  stores  and  comfortable  dwellings, 
although  in  1807  it  consisted  of  but  one  house. 
In  the  distance  arc  the  U.  S.  barracks,  with  the 
"stars  and  st  ripea"  floating  from  the  flag-slalT, 
beneath  whoso  folds  many  a  '  boy  in  blue" 
dreams  peaceful  visions  of  the  dear  ones  at  home. 
We  are  now  passing  through  Wyoming  Territo- 
ry, with  Colorado  just  south  of  ub,  teeming  with 
its  rich  ores  and  precious  metals  which  time 
must  more  fully  develop  ;  and  as  night  again  ap- 
proaches, reach  Sherman,  the  highest  point  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  over  which  we  pass  The 
altitude  is  here  8,23."5  feet.  In  the  far  distance  dim 
ly  looming  up,  wc  sec  Pike's  Peak  and  Long's 
Peak.    The  smaller  vegetation  is  still  confined 
to  patches  of  coarse  grass  and  plants,  with  an 
occasional  shrub  along  the  streams  ;  and  for  the 
first  time  in  many  a  weary  mile,  our  eyes  are  re- 
joiced with  the  sight  of  a  tree,  and  soon  large 
clumps  of  a  peculiar  short-leaved  species  of  Pine 
are  neared.     Passing  rapidly  by.  wc  suppose 
them  to  be  P.  eilulis,  from  the  general  appear 
anco  and  small  cones.    At  Rawlings,  wo  stop 
for  supper,  and  have,  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  repulsive  Sage  bush,  a  straggling  shrub, 
with  a  disgusting  odoriferous  quality,  which  is 
found  all  over  this  section  of  country,  where 
nothing  else  can  survive.    The  air  is  now  un- 
pleasantly impregnated  with  minute  particles  of 
alkali,  and  white  flakes  of  the  same  are  seen  in 
many  places.    As  we  retire  lo  our  l>erths,  wc 
pass  over  the ''back-bone"  of  the  llocky  Moun- 
tains,—the  great  divide  of  the  Continent ;  a  bar 
ren  spot  with  uneven  desolate  hillocks  and  sandy 
tlats,  entirely  devoid  of  interest.    At  Carter's, 
on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  we  once  more  alight 
for  a  short  time,  and  are  soon  after  en  route 
through  the  bleak  region  of  Utah    In  the  dis- 
tance we  can  distinguish  pines  on  the  mountain 
slopes,  and  a  species  of  Poplar  along  Bear  Itiver; 
these,  with  a  dwarf  Willow,  are  the  only  ligne 
<ms  forms  that  greet  us.    About  noon,  we  enter 
upon  the  grass  country,  and  soon  alter  arrive  at 
Echo  Canon     We  bid  adieu  for  awhile  to  bar- 
ren tracts,  and  standing  on  the  rear  platform  of 
our  train,  feast  our  eyes  on  the  grand  scenery 


by  which  we  are  surrounded.  On  cither  side, 
the  mountains  rise  to  a  great  height ;  in  some 
places  almost  perjxuidicularly,  in  others  with  a 
gradual  slope.  We  gaze  spell-bound  at  the  great 
red  sandstone  bluffs,  all  worn  and  seamed  by 
many  a  storm,  and  see  with  startling  distinct- 
ness, the  forms  of  many  a  ruined  castle,  the 
gothic  columns  fretted  over  with  rare  mouldings 
and  quaint  designs,  standing  out  in  bold  relief, 
one  thousand  feet  above  our  heads.  Through 
this  deep  defile,  our  engine  rushes  swiftly  on 
with  a  continuous  scream,  the  echos  reverbera- 
ting back  from  hill-top  to  valley,— through 
chasm  after  chasm  awful  in  their  depth,  until  w«; 
leave  the  cliffs  behind,  and  out  into  the  open 
vale  again,  where  wc  stop  at  Echo  City.  Pass- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  Weber  River,  we  see 
no  change  in  the  vegetation,  but  pass  a  few  Mor- 
mon settlements  scattered  on  the  mountain  side, 
and  in  the  fertile  valleys,  their  little  farms  irri- 
gated and  tended  with  the  great  care  Soon  we 
near  the  narrows  of  Weber  Canon,  similar  in 
some  respects  to  the  last. 

Many  evergreens,  possibly  Red  Cedar  (.Tuni- 
perus  virginiana.)  and  Edible-fruited  Pine  (P. 
edulis,)  with  Willows,  Poplars,  &c,  are  growing 
here.  Rushing  past  the  "One  thousand  mile 
Trce^  (an  old  veteran  pino,  which,  by  a  sign 
board  on  its  trunk,  reminds  us  wc  are  that  dis- 
tance from  Omaha.)  we  again  enjoy  the  most 
n  agnificent  scenery  imaginable. 

The  Weber  river  runs  for  forty  miles  down 
this  deep  glen,  with  the  mountains  on  either  side 
towering  far  above.  We  have  barely  time  to 
glance  at  the  "Devil's  Slide,'1''  a  wonderful  freak 
of  nature,  formed  by  two  ridges  of  rock,  extend- 
ing side  by  side  up  the  whole  length  of  the  moun- 
tain slope.  We  rush  through  long  tunnels  and 
over  high  trussel-work  bridges,  with  the  great 
masses  of  rock  above  us  on  every  side,  and  the 
river  plunging  torrent-like  over  its  stony  bed  at 
our  feet.  We  leave  Weber  Station  behind  ux,  a 
Mormon  settlement  of  some  note,  with  its  little 
adobe  cottages,  and  soon  are  abreast  of  the 
"Devil's  6'afe,"  where  the  river  comes  roaring 
and  tumbling  down  among  the  rocks,  through  a 
narrow  chasm  between  its  high  and  massive 
sides.  We  glance  at  this  sublime  spectacle  as 
wc  pass  over  fifty  feet  above  the  seething  caul- 
dron, aud  on  once  more  lo  the  open  plain,  until 
we  arrive  at  Wintah  Station,  llcic  we  leave  the 
cars  for  a  time,  and  take  passage  in  the  strong 
four  horse  coaches,  bound  for  Salt  Lake  City, 
myself  in  an  outside  scat,  where  I  can  fully  en- 
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joy  the  delightful  view.  On  the  one  side,  srctcli 
ing  away  in  the  far  distance,  is  the  blue  wa«ers 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  ;  on  the  other,  the  Wah- 
satch  Mountains  in  all  their  beauty,  rising  grand- 
ly to  a  great  height  Our  road  for  several  miles, 
is  over  a  rough  hilly  country,  winding  amidst 
masses  of  Scrub  Oak  (Quercus  ilicifolia,)  and 
Sage  bush  (Artemesia).  The  grain  raised  in  this 
valley  is  of  prime  quality,  and  the  straw  exceed- 
ingly bright  and  hanisomc.  We  notice  many  a 
little  orchard  of  thrifty  trees,  and  clamber  down 
from  our  perilous  perching  place,  to  obtain  some 
luscious  yellow  Gages  and  Peaches  Apricots 
are  here  in  perfeetion,and  the  Apptcsnnd  Pear  dif- 
ficult to  excel  in  appearance.  At  dusk,  we  pass 
by  the  "Hot  Sulphur  Springs"  boiling  up  out  of 
the  ground  in  a  thick  volume,  from  the  foot  of  a 
high  rock  ;  and  the  air  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance is  impregnated  with  the  disgusting  odorif 
erous  vapor.  We  arrive  at  our  destination  in 
the  evening,  a  distance  of  30  miles  from  the  rail- 
road ;  and  the  ensuing  morning  are  up  betimes, 
and  ready  for  our  excursion  around  Mormondom. 
The  City  is  charmingly  situated  on  a  level  plain, 
with  the  streets  regularly  rectangular,  very  wide, 
and  especially  neat  and  clean.  On  each  side  of 
every  thoroughfare,  runs  a  stream  of  pure  limpid 
mountain  water,  rendering  the  air  cool  and 
pleasant,  as  well  as  providing  au  excellent  sani- 
tary measure  for  the  preservation  of  health- 
Bordering  the  streets  are  also  avenues  of  trees, 
principally  of  the  Common  Yellow  Locust  (Ko- 
binia  pseudo-acacia),  aflbrding  a  si>ecdy  and  re- 
freshing shade  to  the  low  one  story  residences. 
The  houses  are  generally  formed  of  sun  dried 
bricks  or  grey  granite,  and  present  a  very  cosy 
home  like  appearance.  Around  each,  is  the  in- 
evitable garden,  well  stocked  with  fruit  trees, 
vines  and  timers,  whilst  the  luxuriant  vegeta 
bles  in  many,  gave  evidence  of  well  stocked  lar- 
ders. The  scarcity  of  rain  in  all  this  region,  is 
counterbalanced  by  introducing  the  water  from 
the  streets  and  irrigating  the  whole  place.  This 
is  free  to  all,  and  the  supply  is  ample.  Timber 
and  coal  can  be  procured  in  the  mountains,  but 
is  ditlieutt  of  access  ;  the  former  selling  in  the  City 
at  820  per  cord,  and  the  latter  at  817  per  ton 
The  Tabernacle  is  an  immense-  building,  capa 
ble  of  seating  8,000  or  10,000  persons,  and  boasts 
of  one  of  the  largest  organs  in  the  country. 
Trom  the  roof,  we  had  an  cxtensivo  view  of  the 
surrounding  district  for  many  miles.  The  resi- 
dence  and   buildings   of  President  Brigham 


Young  are  opposite,  wherein  are  quartered  bis 
extensive  household,  and  different  officers  of  lbs 
tything  fund.  The  markets  are  bountifully  sup- 
plied with  excellent  meats  of  every  description, 
and  the  display  of  fruits  was  really  splendid  in 
appearance,  although  somewhat  lacking  in  fine 
llavor.  The  Peaches  are  principally  seedlings 
and  the  many  fine  varieties  of  clingstones  seen 
here  are  unknown  to  our  pomologists  of  tho  East, 

In  fact  the  larger  portion  of  all  kinds  of  fruits 
grown  in  this  section,  have  originated  in  tha  vi- 
cinity. The  Grapes  arc  all  of  foreign  parentage, 
of  large  siz^,  and  well  colored,  but  not  of  bes^ 
quality.  As  an  offset,  however,  I  have  not  no- 
ticed the  work  of  a  destructive  insect  since  I 
have  been  in  the  place,— not  a  curculio  mark, 
not  a  destructive  fungus  on  tree  or  fruit,  nor  a 
born*  or  voracious  caterpillar  on  tree  or  vine. 

The  following  measurements  and  weights  I 
noted  down,  as  I  passed  through  their  market 
Boston  marrow  squash  13}  pounds  ;  cucumbers  2 
feet  long ;  onions  (grown  from  seed  the  present 
season,)  1]  to  1J  pounds  ;  celery  3  feet  high  an  1 
ten  inches  in  circumference  (the  plant}.  Pota- 
toes of  enormous  size,  mostly  seedlings  of  the 
place  ;  the  Early  Hose  was  here  quite  small  and 
of  poor  quality,  so  we  were  informed.  It  is  said 
in  this  valley,  there  are  about  2,000  acres  annu- 
ally devoted  ti)  the  cultivation  of  sorghum  ;  900 
in  apple  trees ;  1,000  in  peaches;  75  in  grapes; 
105  in  in  currants,  &c  ,  &c.  The  m  lin  portion 
of  their  fruit  is  dried,  and  stored  away  for  winter 


use. 


When  I  looked  around  upon  this  thriving  c'ty 
25,000  inhabitant*,  hundreds  of  miies  from  civil- 
ization, in  th^  midst  of  a  desert  country,  and 
surrounded  by  savage  tribes,  I  could  not  but  ad 
mire  the  perseverance  and  undaunted  cm  rage  of 
its  founders.  And  were  it  not  for  the  curse  of 
its  jxculutr  institution,  hanging  like  an  incubus 
around  it,  and  threatening  at  any  moment  to  bo 
its  destroyer,  all  would  rejoice  to  do  it  honor. 
Why  any  Christian  people  that  have  been  so 
bountifully  blessed  '"in  basket  and  in  store" 
should  so  far  overlook  their  obligations  to  the 
generous  Giver,  as  to  flagrantly  transgress  his 
laws  openly  and  defiantly,  is  beyond  my  ability 
to  discern.  We  turn  our  backs  on  Salt  Lake 
City,  with  its  p'.uraliCy  of  wives,  and  return  with 
pleasure  t;>  Wint  ih.  whence  we  shall  resume  our 
journey  oucj  more  Westward  ;  but  reserve  the 

narrative  for  another  letter. 

Very  sincerely.  &c., 
Josiaii  HOOI'ES. 
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LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

BY  CHARLES  II    MILLER,  PHILADELPHIA. 

lirotl  li'  ft.rrlhr  Mi.  Horticultural  Society,  Dec.  7lh,  18fi9. 

The  growing  taste  anion*;  our  citizens  for  re- 
sidences, when  they  can  enjoy  country  life,  beau- 
tiful scenery  and  rural  emjoyments,  induced  me 
to  select  this  subject  for  discussion  this  evening. 

How  to  improve  and  adorn  dwellings  and 
grounds  in  the  country,  so  that  they  shall  afford 
an  increasing  pleasure,  and  continue  to  attract 
their  occupants  to  remain,  becomes  then  an  im- 
portant question,  at  once  apparent  to  a  reflective 
mind.  I  will,  therefore,  briefly  point  out  some 
of  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  art  of  Land- 
seajte  Gardening,  as  a  guide  to  those  who  are  or 
may  become  interested  in  rural  enjoyments. 

The  love  of  country  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  pleasures  of  home,  that  whatever  leads 
man  to  gather  around  him  the  comforts  of  life, 
tends  to  increase  local  attachments,  and  renders 
domestic  life  more  delightful,  thus  not  only  add 
ing  to  his  own  comfort  and  enjoyment,  but  also 
to  the  happiness  of  others. 

The  art  of  Landscape  Gardening  may  be  divi- 
ded into  three  separate  classes  :  the  Ancient  or 
Geometric,  in  which  one  sees  beauty  in  straight 
lines,  regular  forms  and  uniformity  everywhere  ; 
in  the  Picturesque,  where  one  enjoys  a  certain 
wild  and  incomplete  natural  harmony,  so  delight- 
ful to  lovers  of  country  life  ;  while  the  Beautiful 
furnishes  the  highest  and  moat  perfect  develop- 
ment of  art  in  modem  Landscape  Gardening. 

The  Ancient,  or  Geometric  style  of  gardening, 
is  not  so  much  an  element  of  interest  in  this 
country  as  it  should  be,  for  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  there  is  much  to  admire  iu  its  artistic  and 
regular  farms  ;  in  its  long  and  ma  jestic  avenues; 
in  its  perfectly  straight  and  handsome  walks  and 
promenades,  and  in  the  exquisite  shapeliness  and 
symmetry  of  forms  ;  and  because  of  its  polished 
and  domestic  air,  which  readily  admits  the  in- 
troduction of  architectural  embellishments,~of 
vases,  fountains,  and  other  harmonious  acces- 
sories. 

The  Beautiful  and  the  Picturesque  arc  the 
modern  elements  that  enter  into  the  composition 
of  our  Landscape  Gardening;  and  although  the 
Beautiful  and  the  Pietuiesque  may  be  considered 
quite  distinct,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they 
may  not  1m:  combined  in  the  same  landscape,  by 
artistic  planting.  It  is  often  so  seen  in  nature, 
and  in  landscapes  of  large  extent  they  are  gene- 
rally found  thus  harmoniously  combined.  It 


must,  however,  be  remembered  that  while  the 
Landscape  Gardener  is  an  imitator  of  uature, 
yet  he  should  never  attempt  h.^r  on  such  an  ex- 
tended scale  as  to  be  incapable  of  the  same  ex- 
tended harmony  and  variety  of  expression.— con- 
sequently where  a  place  is  of  limited  extent,  and 
only  admits  of  a  single  phase  of  natural  expres- 
sion, the  effort  s'ould  be  to  heighten  or  make 
that  one  character  predominate  :  thus  adopting 
either  the  Beautiful  or  the  Picturesque,  in  pre- 
ference to  a  confused  combination  of  both. 

When,  however,  a  private  or  public  place  of 
lnrgc  extent  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  Land- 
scape Gardener  he  should  embrace  the  onnortti- 
nitv,  and  give  to  each  style  a  separate  and  distinct 
expression,  suitable  to  its  general  character 

The  dwelling  being  the  most  important,  and 
consequently  the  leading  feature,  the  choice  of  a 
site  is  a  matter  of  some  consideration  Tn  fact, 
too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the  matter 
of  location,  and  other  matters  connected  with  the 
choice  of  a  suitable  spot  to  place  the  house.  Tn 
most  cases,  and  where  it  is  possible  to  accomplish 
so  desirable  a  result,  a  site  should  be  selected 
\t  here  there  is  some  wood  or  a  few  already  grown 
trees  upon  it.  It  is  better  to  forego  some  other 
fancied  advantage  or  yield  a  little  in  the  extent 
of  prospect,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  important 
matter;  for  I  have  generally  found  that,  those 
who  have  paid  little  attention  to  this  subject, 
but  commenced  improving  on  a  bleak,  bare  loca- 
tion, Inve  been  among  the  first,  to  lose  courage 
and  faith  in  country  homes.  Knowing  this  to  bo 
so,  I  earnestly  urge  this  fact  on  the  attention  of 
those  interested  in  rural  improvements,  for  it 
seldom  happens  that  the  Landscape  Gardener  is 
called  in  before  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  this  mis- 
take, as  every  one  fancies  himself  perfectly  ac- 
quainted and  able  to  judge  of  h>s  own  wants,  and 
consequently  endeavors  to  plan  and  arrange  his 
own  residence.  Having  little  practical  know- 
ledge and  few  correct  principles  for  his  guidance, 
it  is  not  surprising  we  so  often  see  mistakes, 
end  in  great  waste  of  time  and  money.  Even 
those  that  are  most  familiar  with  the  subject 
oftentimes  find  obstacles  in  the  practice,  growing 
out  of  the  difference  of  soil,  climate  and  other  in- 
fluences, which  have  to  be  overcome. 

The  improver  who  combines  with  practical 
knowledge  the  refined  taste  to*  detect  the  true 
character,  and  builds,  plants,  and  embellishes  as 
he  should,  constantly  aiming  at  perfection,  will 
soon  arrive  at  a  far  more  satisfactory  result  than 
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one  who  works  at  random.    The  latter  may  and 
often  does  succeed  in  producing  pleasant  grounds,  | 
and  certainly  do  add  to  the  general  beauties  and 
appearances  of  the  surrounding  couutry  ;  but  the  1 
former,  working  with  taste  and  correct  principles 
of  the  art,  will  not  only  attract  the  attention  of; 
the  general  public,  but  will  command  the  admi-  i 
ration,  and  impart  a  lasting  pleasure  to  the  most 
refined  and  cultivated  taste. 

PLANTING. 

Nothing,  at  first  thought,  would  appear  more 
easy  than  to  arrange  a  few  trees  in  tho  form  of  a 
natural  and  beautiful  group ;  and  to  one  that 
knows  how  to  do  it,  it  is  certainly  an  easy  mat- 
ter ;  yet  experience  has  shown  that  the  generality 
of  persons,  in  their  first  attempt  at  ornamental 
planting,  make  ludicrous  mistakes,  and  encounter* 
such  mishaps,  that  generally  ends  in  confusion. 

In  the  disposition  of  trees  and  shrubs,  either 
in  that  of  the  Geometric  or  in  that  of  the  Xa'  ural 
system  of  planting,  great  care  is  required  in  the 
selection,  and  in  the  arrangements  of  the  varie- 
ties. The  planter  should  be  thoroughly  acquain- 
ted with  the  different  varieties  of  trees  and 
shrubs  :  as  the  great  difficulty  in  planting  so  as 
to  produce  the  pleasing  effect  desired,  consists 
chiefly  in  selecting  the  kinds  that  arc  to  succeed 
each  other,  in  color  of  bloom  and  foliage,  and  at 
the  same  to  arrange  them  with  due  regard  to 
height  and  form,  maintaining  that  requisite  am- 
phitheatre-like arrangement,  from  front  to  back 
of  plantation,  as  to  present  to  the  spectator,  in 
walking  along,  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful 
symmetrical  outline.  In  doing  this,  however, 
care  must  be  exercised  so  as  to  preserve  that  in- 
dividuality of  form  so  essential  to  produce  that 
pleasing  effect,  which  is  the  object  aimed  at. 

The  form  or  plan  of  the  shrubbery  should  be, 
and  generally  is,  a  winding  border,  with  hand- 
gome  curved  outlines,  and  generally  accompanied 
with  a  walk,— sometimes  with  a  walk  on  both 
sides,  or  passing  through  or  along  its  front. 
Shrubs  arc  best  adapted  to  the  embellishment  of 
small  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  that  do  not 
admit  trees  of  larger  growth  ;  there  they  can  be 
used  to  great  advantage,  and  although  the}'  do 
not  possess  that  grandeur  of  form  and  outline  as 
larger  trees,  it  is  folly  to  plant  the  latter  in  places 
that  dc  not  admit  of  the  necessary  room  for  their 
development. 

The  Shrubbery  is  often  a  matter  of  utility  as 
well  as  of  ornament,  and  is  often  made  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  an  agreeable  walk  to  some 


particular  place  or  scene,  such  as  an  elevated 
spot,  where  the  best  views  of  the  surrounding 
country  can  be  had,  or  leading  to  summer  houses, 
rustic  seats,  grottoes,  and  other  places  of  especial 
interest;  and  of  course  the  most  desirable  is  one 
where  both  of  these  objects  are  combined,  as  in 
that  case  it  gives  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

When  used  for  the  purpose  of  screening  the 
outhouse*  or  vegetable  garden  from  the  view  of 
the  house ;  for  sheltering  the  latter  or  the  garden; 
connecting  or  separating  the  garden  from  the 
lawn  and  flower-garden,  the  shrubbery  then  be- 
comes useful  as  well  as  ornamental ;  and  when 
arranged  and  planted  in  an  artistic  and  tasteful 
manner,  with  a  judicious  admixture  of  choice 
and  select  dwarf  evergreens,  can  be  made  highly 
attractive. 

In  closing  theso  remarks,  I  will  just  say,  that 
I  think  the  system  of  Landscape  Gardening  called 
the  Beautiful,  which  is  really  a  mixed  or  transi- 
tional style,  partaking  partly  of  both  the  Geome- 
tric and  Natural  systems,  is  the  lx-st. 

Iu  the  former,  in  which  is  combined  that  ar- 
tistic uniformity  and  formality  of  the  one  school, 
with  the  freedom  and  natural  grace  of  the  other; 
where  the  former,  consisting  of  terraces,  straight 
lines  and  level  walks,  and  other  artistic  forms 
which  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  House,  is  gradually  diminished, 
until  it  entirely  disappears,  and  the  Beautiful  is 
looked  upon  in  all  its  blended  natural  and  artifi- 
cial loveliness. 


MULCH  IXG. 

HY  ISAAC  IIICKS,  OLD  WKSTmJUY,  L  I. 

How  often  have  we  regretted  when  passing 
through  the  country,  to  see  the  great  waste  of  a 
good  thing,  when  a  fin;  in  the  field  is  sending  its 
smoke  to  the  annoyance  often  to  the  travellers 
and  others.  It  is  but  a  heap  of  rubbish  you  say, 
a  lot  of  weeds,  potato  stalks  or  corn  stalks,  that 
were  in  the  way.  Tbere  is  that  row  of  trees 
along  your  lane  or  around  your  building,  that 
would  have  been  highly  benefited  if  you  had  put 
them  as  a  mulch  around  the  trunks.  There  are 
those  pear  trees  growing  in  the  grass,  and  the 
soil  packed  hard  aud  dry  over  the  roots,  that 
would  have  rejoiced  in  the;  protection  this  trash 
would  have  given,  and  would  have  doubled  their 
growth,  and  borne  finer  fruit  next  year.  You 
planted  some  desirable  shade  trees  may  be,  by 
the  roadside,  and  you  deserve  the  thanks  of  the 
community  for  so  doing,  but  the  soil  is  poor  as 
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is  too  often  the  case,  and,  if.  although  it  may  be 
rather  unsightly,  you  would  give  them  a  mulch  of  i 
coarse  manure,  or  even  these  weeds  you  are 
burning  up,  how  much  sooner  they  would  be  ob- 
jects of  beauty,  and  rejoice  the  hearts  of  all  lovers 
of  beautiful  and  t  hrifty  trees.  And  further,  my 
friend,  is  the  apple  orchard  so  thrifty  and  pro- 
ductive that  a  mulch  would  not  improve  it  ? 
We  have  seen  barreti  knolls  produce  a  fine 
growth  of  grass  where  the  potato  tops  and  weeds 
such  as  you  burn  up  were  strewn.  The  prudent 
farmer  will  not  allow  this  waste,  when  his  trees 
and  his  orchard  if  not  kept  plowed,  would  be  so 
much  benefited  by  it.  If  this  rubbish  which  too 
many  thoughtless  persons  burn  or  neglect,  were' 
thrown  around  newly  planted  trees,  not  one-half 
would  die  that  now  do  Some  fifteen  years  ago 
we  planted  a  number  of  quince  trees,  part  of : 
them  were  put  in  the  fruit  garden  and  kept  cul-  ! 
tivated,  about  one-third  were  planted  in  grass 
land  among  apple  trees.  Continual  cultivation 
sodisturbed  as  we  supposed,  the  quince  tree  root*, 
that  those  in  the  garden  are  now  dead,  while 
those  in  grass  land,  and  mulched  with  coarse 
manure  and  other  thing*  enough  to  partially 
keep  the  grass  from  growing,  are  all  living,  and 
are  quite  healthy  aud  productive. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  DR.  HOUGHTON. 

BY  rARKER  EAKLE,  SOUTH  PASS,  ILLS. 

Dr.  Houghton  is  justly  regarded  as  an  author- 
ity in  Pear  culture,  and  his  boldness  and  energy 
in  planting  and  managing  one  of  the  largest  pear 
orchards  in  the  world,  challenges  the  admira- 
tion of  all  lovers  of  Tears.  But  his  interesting 
paper  in  the  November  number,— while  it  em- 
phasizes many  truths, yet  contains  so  many  ques- 
tionable statements  and  ideas,  which  seem  to  me 
calculated  to  discourage  aud  mislead,  that  I  ven 
ture  a  few  inquiries  concerning  them. 

The  leading  theory  of  the  Doctor's  paper  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  all  Pear  culture  is  a  failure 
winch  does  not  produce  very  fine  "specimen," 
or  exhibition  "Pears"  as  the  weight  of  a  crop. 
Supposing  that  not  only  fair  and  shapely,  but 
very  large  Pears  are  meant  by  these  terms,  I 
ask  if  it  Is  essential,  that  the  bulk  of  a  crop  of 
Pears  for  the  general  market  should  be  of  extra 
size  or  overgrown  ;  and  if  that  orchard  which 
produces  a  moderate  crop  nearly  every  year  of 
fair  sized,  well  formed  and  flavored  Pears,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  failuro  ?  My  impression  has 
been,  that  a  majority  of  consumers,  prefer  lots 


of  well  grown  fruit  of  medium  size,  whether  of 
pears  or  apples,  for  general  use.    The  "big 
fruits"  are  a  nice  thing  for  creating  a  sensation 
in  the  exhibition,  or  for  a  few  fancy  dealers  as 
an  advertisement ;  but  if  Pears  are  even  to  be- 
come one  of  our  staple  fruit  crops,  they  must  bo 
grown  for  the  taste  of  the  general  market— for 
the  great  mass  of  plain  comfortable  livers,  who 
will  regard  fancy  sizes  less  than  substantial  ex- 
cellence at  a  moderate  price.    Our  object  should 
be  to  grow  pears  in  such  quantity  and  quality,  as 
to  supply  families  by  the  bushel  or  barrel,  just  as 
apples  are  sold  in  our  markets,    No*'  I  question, 
if  your  sensible  Philadelphia  "pnUr  familias" 
would  not  prefer  a  barrel  of  clean  fair  -sized  Doy- 
ennes or  d'Anjous,  to  the  very  largest  specimens 
that  could  be  grown  of  those  varieties.    And  I 
am  certain  that  our  first-class  hotels,  like  the 
Continental  and  Fifth  Aveuuc,  and  a  large  share 
of  our  retailers,  prefer  lots  of  bright-faced  shape- 
ly fruits  of  medium  size  only,  to  the  "magnifi- 
cent"' specimens  which  often  adorn  our  exhibi- 
tion tables;  and  for  the  simple  reason, that  a  barrel 
of  Pears  weighing  a  pound  apiece  count  out  very 
badly.    And  so  I  inquire  again,  if  all  the  wri- 
ting and  the  talk,  which  encourages  that  system 
of  extravagant  culture,  which  only  can  produce 
the  fancy  Pears,  and  which  can  only  show  but 
"twelve  or  fi.teen  dozen  Pears  of  ouo  variety"  of 
"respectable  fruit,''  from  "the  most  celebrated 
orchard  in  America,''  is  uot  very  unhealthy  in 
its  influeuce  over  the  horticultural  community, 
and  very  sad  and  pitiable  in  its  results,  as  Dr. 
Houghton's  accumulated  testimony  shows  ? 

But  docs  the  Doctor  expect  us  to  believe  the  state- 
ment, that  ''on  standard  trees,  even  in  their  best 
condition,  scarcely  half  of  any  crop  is  marketa- 
ble at  one  dollar  per  bushel  ?"  The  remark  is 
certainly  not  true  at  all  of  any  respectably  man- 
aged Western  orchard.  As  low  a  price  as  ono 
dollar  per  bushel,  for  the  poorest  half  of  any  crop 
from  standard  trees,  would  surprise  any  of  our 
Southern  Illinois  growers,  and  I  fear  disgust 
them  with  the  dealer  who  should  make  such  re- 
turns. And  while  it  may  be  true  that  "the  fi- 
nest Pear  orchards  in  the  United  States," — 
which  are  hereby  acknowledged  to  bo  located 
"near  Boston  or  at  Rochester,"  with  possibly  a 
few  around  Philadelphia— "cannot  produce  twen- 
ty-five dozen  specimen  Pears  of  any  one  variety, 
(omitting  Bartlott  and  Seckel,)  without  com- 
pletely stripping  the  stock  of  all  its  good  fruit ; 
(the  eastern  Pear  growers  must  be  men  of  more 
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than  puritan  heroism,  to  hold  on  to  such  a  busi- 
ness !)  yet  that  remark  will  not  he  found  correct 
if  applied  to  some  Western  orchards,  which  make 
U')  pretensions  to  heing  the  "finest''  in  the  coun- 
try.   T  could  instance  the  Duchess  d'Angou-  j 
k  me,  the  Belle  Lucrative,  the  Bcurre  d'Anjou  j 
ami  others,  as  having  often  contradicted  such  an  ' 
assertion.    And  docs  the  Doctor  forget  that  Cal  . 
ifornia   has  this  year  sent  "specimen  Pears," 
not  by  the  dozen,  but  by  the  cart-load,  to  the 
Chicago  Market  ? 

While  all  advocates  of  moderate  culture,  or  of 
culture  in  grass,  will  readily  admit  that  the  lar- 
gest .specimens  will  be  produced  where  the  ground 
is  manured  and  often  stirred,  yet  they  claim  a 


GRAPE  CULTURE  IX  TEXAS. 

BY  S.  B  BUCKLEY. 

The  native  species  of  grapes  in  Texas,  show 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  State  is  well  adapted 
to  grape  culture.  Now  nearly  all  of  its  hills  and 
valleys  abound  in  nativo  grapes,  a  description 
of  which  I  gave  in  th«  Annual  Report  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington,  for 
1801. 

Grape  culture  is  now  in  its  infancy  in  this  State. 
Previous  to  the  late  civil  war,  only  a  few  grapes 
were  cultivated  in  some  few  gardens.  Since  the 
war,  a  few  persons  have  planted  grapes  for  wine 
and  market.   They  report  favorably,  and  con- 


much  greater  certainty  of  having  more  bushels  of  tmu^  to  Plant  more  °|fiotherls  .^mg  the  success 
equally /a/r  Pears,withequaluavor,if  notsolnrgc.  °f  these  their  nelghbors  begin  to  plant  grapes 
The  hint  that  grass  cultivated  trees  necessarily  '  nlso  ;  and  9O0n  Texas  Wl11  nval  California  in  good 


bear  "small  scrubby  Pears,' '  is  not  quite  a  fair 
one.  They  need  not  be  small  if  properly  thinned, 
while  the  scrubbiness  orscabbiness  is  due  to  fun- 
gus and  insects,  and  not  to  the  system  of  culture. 
A  single  fact  here,  which  I  will  ask  the  Doctor 
to  explain  T,  this  year  had  Bollc  Lucratives  on 
trees  with  their  first  crop,  and  which  were  grow- 
ing finely  under  "good  culture,"  and  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  Pears  on  these  trees,  numbering  sev- 
eral hundred,  were  cracked  and  unfit  for  any 
use  ;  while  on  older  trees,  which  had  stood  in 
grass  and  weeds  for  two  or  three  years— the. 
fruit  though  smaller,  was  entirely  sound  and  fair. 
In  a  neighbor's  orchard,  I  observed  the  same  , 

foci*.    It  looks  as  if  the  powers  controlling  the  mav  1)0  produced  in  valleys  and  on  plaius. 
spread  of  fungus  did  not  understand  the  Doc- 
tor's theory ! 

My  practical  conclusion  is,  that  we  fhould 
seek  to  observe  those  conditions  in  Pear  orchard- 
ing, which  will  give  us  the  greatest  quantity  of 
regular  crops  of  fair  clean  fruit— great  enough  in 
quantity  to  sell  by  the  barrel,  rather  than  by  the 
dozen,  and  good  enough  in  quality  and  appear- 
ance to  please  the  sensible  majority  of  consu- 
mers. Let  us  discourage  all  this  misleading 
nonsense  of  exhibition,  display  and  talk,  which 
is  fast  corrupting  the  public  to  a  belief  that  all 
fruit  to  be  worthy  must  be  biij.  Let  us  rather 
prom  Dte  the  understanding,  that  Doyenne  and 
d'Anjous  are  better  than  Duchess,  and  that 
Belle  Lucratives  and  Lawrences  have  far  more 
value  than  Vicars  or  UvedalesSt.  Germain,  hun- 
dred for  hundred. 


grapes  and  wines.  Especially  is  Western  Texas 
suited  to  the  grape.  Its  dry  summers  and  clear 
skies  are  unfavorable  to  the  rot,  and  other  dis- 
eases to  which  the  grape  is  subject  during  wet 
seasons  in  other  countries. 

The  experience  of  Europe  and  America  in  the 
growth  of  the  grape,  shows  that  a  hilly  or  gently 
undulating  region,  with  a  dry  and  moderately 
fertile  soil  and  warm  summers,  not  too  moist, 
produces  the  best  grapes  and  wines,  where  they 
have  the  proper  care  and  the  proper  culture. 
We  hnve  these  conditions  in  Western  Texas,  in 
its  hills,  soil  and  climate. 
Not  but  that  fine  grapes  and  excellent  ones 

It  is 

highly  probable  that  futuro  experiments  in  the 
growth  of  the  grape  will  prove  that  certain  spe- 
cies of  grapes  thrive  best  in  valleys  and  on  rich 
river  bottom  lands,  also  on  the  rich  prairies  of 
the  West  and  Southwest  The  Mustang  grapes 
of  Texas  grow  best  in  such  places,  and  is  sel- 
dom found  in  a  thriving  condition  on  hills.  Some 
of  the  largest  vines  of  the  native  Labrusca  which 
I  have  ever  seen,  were  growing  in  rich  river  bot- 
toms, and  loaded  with  largo  fruit.  Now  as  the 
Isabella,  Catawba  and  other  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion are  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  La- 
brusca, why  should  not  they  do  best  in  fertilo 
valleys?  Again,the  parent  of  tbo  Isabella  is  said  to 
have  lived  in  the  warmer  portions  of  one  of  the 
Carolinas— not  in  their  mountains— then  why 
should  not  the  Isabella  grow  better  at  the  sr»uth 
than  at  the  north  ?  But  it  docs  not ;  on  the  con- 
trary, its  culture  has  proved  a  failure  through- 
out most  of  the  Southern  States. 
To  return  to  Texas— to  Western  Texas— whero 
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many  Germans  have  recently  engaged  in  grape  found  to  grow  well  and  bear  good  fruit  The 
culture,  who  report  that  others  of  their  country-  Isabella  and  Catawba  are  both  failures  here, 
men  will  soon  leave  Europe  to  engage  in  the  In  Eastern  and  Southern  Texas,  it  is  probable 
business  here.  The  European  experiences  of  ,  that  the  Scuppernong  will  prove  the  most  profit- 
these  men  in  the  culture  of  the  vine,  may  be  aer-  |  able  for  cultivation.  There  its  parents,  the  Vi- 
viceable  to  them  in  this  country;  indeed  their  tis  vnlpina  is  indigenous,  and  there  the  climate 
careful  industrious  habits  will  certainly  make  and -soil  are  similar  to  many  other  portions  of 
them  successful  grape  growers  here.  the  South  whore  the  Scuppernong  is  successfully 

A  few  more  words  regarding  the  climate  of  j  cultivated.  The  Scuppernong  needs  no  pruning  ; 
"Western  Texas.  It  seldom  rains  here  from  the  j  is  said  to  be  a  very  constant  bearer,  and  to  pro- 
middle  of  June  until  in  Autumn,    'lhat  is  dur- '  duce  enormous  crops  -grapes  sufficient  to  make 


ing  the  hot  summer  and  early  fall  months,  we 
rarely  have  long  continuous  rains,  but  only  show- 
ers at  rare  intervals.    This  season  was  an  ex 


fifteen  hundred  gallons  of  wine  per  acre  ;  nor  is 
it  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects  ;  'besides,  its 
wine  is  said  to  be  superior  to  any  other  made  in 


ception  :  when  we  had  a  long  rain  during  the  the  United  States.  All  this  is  claimed  for  it  by 
first  days  of  July,  which  caused  rivers  and  ,  those  who  have  cultivated  it  for  many  years. 


streams  to  overflow  their  banks  and  do  much 
damage  ;  but  such  a  time  was  never  before  known 
to  our  oldest  inhabitants.  On  the  contrary,  dry 
sunny  weather  is  the  rule  for  summer  and  au- 
tumn in  Western  Texas,  and  such  weather  is 


and  who  have  informed  us  of  their  succ  ess  in  the 
columns  of  the  Agricultural  Press  at  the  South. 

Here,  several  varieties  of  grapes  ripen  in  June, 
such  as  the  Hartford  Prolific,  the  Delaware,  etc. 
These  we  can  send  north  and  sell  before  north- 


very  favorable  for  the  growth  of  some  species  of  em  grapes  are  fit  for  use.    This  is  an  important 


grape,  and  the  making  of  choice  wines. 

The  elder  Pliny  informs  us,  that  the  year  be- 
fore Christ  one  hundred  and  twenty-one,  was 
remarkably  suitable  for  the  growth  of  the  grape 
and  the  making  of  the  best  nines,  on  account  of 
the  great  heat  of  the  autumn.  The  wine  made 
this  year  was  called  Vinum  Opimianum,  from  L. 
Opimius,  who  was  consul  that  year.    Some  of 


item  in  favor  of  grape  culture  here  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  South. 


FRUIT  GROWING. 

BY  J.  If. 

The  experience  of  Dr.  Iloughton  in  Pear  cul- 
ture, very  much  resembles  the  trials  and  difficul- 


ties of  school  teachers.    We  have  frequently  met 
this  wine  of  that  year's  vintage,  was  carefully  \  with  young  and  inexperienced  persons,  w!v>  hav 
kept  until  the  time  of  the  elder  Pliny,  nearly  two 


hundred  years  afterwards.  He  says  it  was  re 
duccd  to  the  consistency  of  rough  houey  and  like 
other  very  old  wines,  so  strong  and  harsh  and  bit- 
terns to  be  undrinkablc  until  largely  diluted  with 
water.  Such  wine,  he  adds,  was  useful  for  fla- 
voring others,  by  mixing  small  quantities  of  it 
with  them. 

Some  of  the  European  varieties  of  grains  do 
very  well  at  Austin  and  in  other  parts  of  Western 
Texas,  such  as  the  Black  Hamburg,  the  Golden 
Chassclas,  the  Burgundy,  the  Esperione  and 
others.  As  yet  they  have  only  been  cultivated 
to  a  small  extent  in  gardens.  It  is  not  probable 
that  they  will  be  as  profitable  for  field  culture  as 
the  American  varieties,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  at 
tempt  will  be  made  to  cultivate  them  beyond  the 
garden. 

The  American  varieties,  (at  least  some  of  them, 
for  there  are  many  exceptions,)  do  very  well  here, 
such  as  the  Delaware,  Concord,  Diana,  Herbe- 
mont,  Hartford  Prolific.  Israeila,  Ives'  Seedling, 
and  some  few  others  which  have  been  tested  and 


ing  becu  drilled  in  a  normal  school,  and  read 
the   best  works   on  school  teaching,  believe 
they  can  manage  a  school  with  as  much  preci- 
sion as  a  machine  shop  ;  but  alas  it  is  not  true- 
Young  America  is  rel>elliou<,  and  disappoint- 
ments mar  the  beautful  vision  of  human  perfect- 
abilitv.    So  it  is  with  many  of  us  fruit  growers, 
full  of  ardor  when  we  start,  and  full  of  theoreti- 
cal knowledge,  we  intend  to  grow  our  fruit  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  science  ;  and  we  shall  have 
nil  of  our  fruit  like  those  we  observe  on  the  ta- 
bles at  our  fairs.    But  we  am  all  born  to  disap- 
pointment at  times,  for  the  seasons  and  the  in- 
sects nre  not  at  our  command.    The  invisible 
fungus  spores  blast  our  bright  prospects,  and  the, 
fros^t  king  nips  our  hopes  in  the  bud ;  but  we 
have  read  the  Doctor's  essav  with  one  satisfaction, 
and  that  is.  as  we  now  think,  the  cause  of  our 
moderate  success,  was  not  altogether  in  expo- 
sure to  ocean  winds  or  Long  Island  soil  or  cli- 
mate, for  others  have  the  same  failures  to  re- 
cord, and  the  fruit  fit  for  the  exhibition  table, 
rewards  but  seldom  their  toil  and  skill.  We 
have  pears  in  grass,  and  pears  in  the  garden  and 
orchard.plowed  and  tilled,  and  there  is  but  little 
difference  in  either  one,  and  the  victory  belongs 
exclusively  to  neither. 
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PEACHES  UNDER  GLASS. 

We  notice  a  paper  on  forcing  Peaches  in  an 
English  contemporary  recently,  in  which  the 
writer  attributed  many  of  the  failures  to  the  fact 
that  so  many  growers  expected  to  get  "Peaches 
by  the  peck."  We  know  that, generally  speaking, 
we  are  not  as  successful  as  our  English  friends  in 
an}'  kind  of  gardening  under  glass  because  there 
are  not  the  same  inducements  for  the  best  garde- 
ners tocontinue  in  private  establishments^  there 
are  in  England.  Yet  if  it  is  fair  not  to  expect 
Peaches  by  the  peck  in  England,  our  fruit  grow- 
ers under  glass,  have  room  for  encouragemcnt,for 
we  have  seen  them  grown  in  this  way  by  the 
bufihcl. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Peach  houses  arc  not 
more  common  in  our  country  than  they  are. 
The  tendency  of  our  age  is  to  lose  sight  of  the 
pleasures  of  gardening,  and  to  calculate  it  as  a 
mere  question  of  dollarsand  cents.  In  many  cases  a 
beautiful  crop  of  Peaches  would  be  carefully 
measured  and  priced,  and  if  found  to  cost  a  bun 
dred  dollars,  and  the  same  could  be  bought  for 
ninety-nine  in  the  market,  it  is  a  chance  if  the 
Peach  house  does  not  get  converted  into  a  bowl- 
ing alley.  To  our  mind,  there  are  few  things 
more  beautiful  than  a  house  full  of  Peaches  in 
blossom  in  early  spring,- opening  even  before 
the  first  spring  violet  dares  to  peer  above  the 
snow.  This  is  profit  enough  to  a  true  lover  of 
natural   beauty.     The  Peaches   arc  actually  1 

thrown  into  the  bargain. 

Peach  houses  cost  so  little.    A  lean-to  is  far 
the  best,  and  the  best  aspect  is  the  southeast. 
Xo  sashes  are  needed— the  now  common  fixed 
roof  being  as  good  as  any.    Ventilation  may  be 
provided  for  by  openings  in  the  back  wall,  which 
will  cost  less  than  if  framed  in  on  the  glass  face 
of  the  house.    Tho  pitch  should  be  steep— for  a 
Peach  house,  we  would  have  an  angle  of  45° 
which  is  very  sharp.    The  floor  should  be  paved 
with  brick,  to  give  the  whole  a  neat  appearance, 
and  to  stand  the  tubs  level.    The  plants  should 
be  in  tubs,  boxes  or  pots,  and  need  not  be  over 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter  for  very  large  trees, 
and  with  annual  top  dressings  of  rich  soil, they  will 
stay  fruitful  in  these  for  several  years.    No  fire 
heat  is  required.   In  very  cold  climates  it  may 
be  as  well  to  put  the  plants  in  a  barn  or  shed, 
and  pack  litter  in  about  tho  tubs  to  preserve  the 
roots  ;  for  it  is  found  that  in  cold  dark  places 
frost  will  not  injure  the  buds,— and  bring  the 
plants  in  to  force  about  February.   But  when- 


ever the  temperature  docs  not  fall  below  zero, 
the  plants  may  remain  in  their  regular  positions 
in  the  houses,  and  allowed  to  come  on  whenever 
they  find  the  natural  circumstances  call  them  to 
do  so.  Here  they  may  remain  till  the  fruit  has 
stoned  and  swelled  to  nearly  their  natural  size, 
when  they  will  be  safe  from  injury  from  the  cur- 
culio,  and  be  plunged  in  the  earth  up  to  the  rim 
of  their  pots  in  tho  open  air  The  fruit  is  much 
better  flavored  in  this  way  than  if  suffered  to  ri- 
pen  in  the  fruit  house.  The  inferior  flavor  of 
house  grown  Peaches  is  indeed  nn  objection 
sometimes  made  against  them. 

Peaches  are  often  planted  in  the  ground  under 
glass  in  this  way  and  we  know  of  some  instances 
where  they  produce  by  the  bushel.  An  advan- 
tage is,  that  they  require  no  care  in  wateriug. 
But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  keep  them  clear  of  insects, 
and  not  to  go  deeply  into  tho  matter  in  this  pa- 
per, we  may  say  in  short,  thai  the  plan  is  not  so 
pleasing  or  satisfactory  generally  as  pot  culture. 

We  think  one  reason  why  these  things  are  so 
much  neglected,  is  because  people  think  it  costs 
>o  much  to  build  the  houses  ;  but  very  good  struc- 
tures for  the  purpose  cau  be  erected  for  from  live 
to  ten  dollars  per  running  foot,  according  to  the 
amount  of  ornament  one  likes  to  have  displayed 
on  it. 

Of  course  to  have  the  best  and  most  satisfac- 
tory results,  an  excellent  practical  knowledge  is 
required  ;  but  very  good  success  can  be  had  even 
with  clumsy  assistance,  if  there  be  some  intelli- 
gence to  occasionally  guide  it. 


SUCCESSFUL  PEAR  CULTURE. 

A  friend,  in  a  late  contemporary,  hints  that 
we  have  done  injustice  to  Pear  growers,  when  in 
our  recommendation  of  Dr.  Houghton's  essay  to 
tho  thoughtful  consideration  of  our  readers,  wo 
virtually  admitted  that  Pear  growing  was  a 
failure.  He  thinks  he  does  know  a  few,  at  least 
one,  who  can  grow  Pears  well,  if  we  do  not. 

We  think  it  unfortunate  that  in  the  discussion 
of  these  broad  national  questions,  they  should  be 
taken  up  in  any  other  than  a  generous  spirit. 
The  discovery  of  truth  is  of  far  more  consequence 
than  the  overwhelming  of  an  antagonist ;  and  we 
are  quite  sure  that  though  those  who  glory  in  the 
latter  feeling, may  think  that  in  our  expression  we 
"  said  "  nobody  can  grow  Pears,  thoso  who  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  our  remarks  only,  know 
that  we  imputed  no  such  thing.  No  journal  has 
given  more  credit,  if  as  much,  to  the  great  suc- 
cess of  some  of  the  Boston  Pear  growers,  as  wo 
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have,— and  in  the  same  number  of  the  magazine  growers.  This  one  will  be  looked  for  by  all  those 
as  the  expression  alluded  to  occurs,  we  published  a  interested  in  beautiful  hedge plants. 
report  of  the  remarks  of  the  editor  of  this  ruaga-    „.„  __ 


zine  at  the  discussion  on  Dr.  Houghton's  essay, in 
which  the  groat  success  of  many  growers,  in  some 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  was  referred  to.  Certainly 
we  know  of  many  successful  Pear  growers,— but 
for  all  that  our  readers  know,  that,  taken  as  a 
great  public  question,  Pear  growing  has  not  been 
the  success  which  the  few,  much  less  the  one,  has 
found  it. 

We  have  frequently  to  regret  the  disposition 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  ALPINE  STRAW- 
BE  KRIES. 

The  attention  which  has  been  drawn  to  the  Al- 
pine Strawberries,in  consequence  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  one  known  as  '  Mexican, "will  nodoubt 
result  in  the  improvement  of  a  class  which  has  too 
longbeen  neglected.  The  strawberries  common  in 
cultivation  were  first  introduced  into  Europe 


we  see  to  dispute  in  this  narrow  way,  instead  of  ,  from  America  ;  one  portion  from  Virginia,  and 


taking  a  broad  view  of  the  writer's  meaning. 
Returning  from  our  long  journey  last  summer, 
we  happened  to  say  that  in  growing  strawberries 
in  hills,  Mr.  Knox  added  many  incidental  prac- 
tices. That  we  had  seen  people  who  pointed  out 
beds  on  u  Knox's  "  plan  as  "a  failure,"  when  it 
was  evident  they  did  not  understand  what  that 
system  was.  Indeed,  that  the  Hill  system,  as 
practiced  by  Kn»x,  we  did  not  see  any  where 
West.  Whereupon  we  find  in  the  Rural  World, 
that  the  "  Editor  of  the  Gardener's  Monthly  says 
he  saw  no  strawberries  on  the  Hill  93'Htcm  in  the 
West,— he  did'nt  see  much."  Perhaps  not.  But 
the  misapprehension  as  to  what  we  did  say  is  of 
some  consequence. 


OUR  NEXT  COLORED  PLATE. 
Our  frontispiece,  given  in  the  December  No. 
for  the  volume  just  past,  has  received  the  com- 
mendation of  many  of  our  friends  ;  but  we  think 
that,  although  adding  considerably  to  the 
attractions  of  the  work,  it  is  not  by  any 
means  second  in  usefulness  to  the  complete  In- 
dex given  with  it.  No  one  should  fail  to  pre- 
serve and  bind  the  volumes.  They  form  a  com- 
plete Encyclopaedia  of  the  progress  of  American 
Horticulture.  We  would  again  refer  to  the  pub- 
lishers' announcement,  that  colored  plates  will  be 
given  in  alternate  months  ;  no  expense  will  be 
spared  to  have  these  in  the  highest  style  of  art. 
They  are  given  freely  to  subscribers  ah  the  very 
best  premium  we  c  in  offer  to  them  as  a  recom- 
pense for  their  endeavors  to  aihl  new  names  to  our 
list.  They  will  only  be  furnished  to  those  who 
subscribe  for  the  whoU  year,  as  the  cost  of  these 
plates  is  as  much  as  that  of  the  number  without 
them.  They  arc  really,  not  pretentiously,  given 
atcay. 

We  have  now  in  hand  for  our  next  number,  a 
plato  which  we  think  will  be  as  well  received  as 
our  last,  which  was  of  especial  interest  to  Fruit 


another  from  Chili.  It  may  seem  strange  that 
a  plant  obtained  from  so  far  south  as  the  Chili 
Strawberry,  should  prove  hardy  in  the  highest 
northern  regions,  but  so  it  is.  The  probability 
is  that  it  is  geographically  an  immigrant  from  a 
northern  point,  as  many  other  things  have  been. 
It  is  indeed  not  uncommon  for  plants  to  follow 
mountain  chains  far  down  into  hot  regions. 
Onr  Linden,  Ash-leaved  Maple,  Magnolia  gran- 
diflora,  and  others  arc  found  extending  down  to 
the  peak  of  Orizaba, — slightly  differing  perhaps 
from  northern  forms :  but  little  more  than  these 
differ  from  one  another 

The  Fragaria  vesca,  or  European  wood  straw- 
berry has  never  had  much  attention  given  to  it, 
chiefly  because  it  is  not  as  large  as  the  Ameri- 
can. There  is  always  a  tendency  to  admire  big 
things— a  tendency  which  is  all  right  when  we 
have  good  qualities  with  increased  size.  There 
is  also  a  feeling  that  this  strawberry  will  not 
vary  from  seed  ;  but  will  always  reproduce  it- 
self exactly  from  seed,  and  then-fore  any  im- 
provement in  it  is  impossible.  That  this  is  a 
mistake  is  apparent,  from  the  fact  that  nature 
has  herself  furnished  three  distinct  forms.  The 
common  English  wood  strawberry,  the  Ilaut- 
bois,  or  higher  wood  strawberry,  and  ti  e  Alpine, 
or  highest  elevation  strawberry,  which  are  all 
forms  of  F.  vesca.  Then  we  have  white  aud  red 
Alpines,  and  if  they  vary  in  color,  they  must 
certainly  vary  in  flavor,  for  these  two  variations 
always  go  together. 

But  those  who  think  there  can  be  no  improve- 
ment in  these,  say,  that  they  will  not  hybridize 
together  as  other  species  will,  and  there  can 
therefore  be  no  improvement  at  any  rate,  beyond 
a  very  limited  circle.  Our  own  impression  is 
that  there  is  really  but  one  species  of  strawberry 
in  the  whole  world  ;  and  the  reason  why 
so  many  specific  names  have  been  given  to  so 
many  forms,  is  because  botanists  have  not  been 
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acquainted  with  the  laws  of  development,  and  i  difference  between  Walter  Grape  and  the  Diana, 
have  therefore  been  unable  to  distinguish  be- 
tween changes  wrought  by  external  influence, 
and  those  which  dejHind  on  the  plants  own  in- 


or  none  between  Ronieyn  Seedling  Strawberry 
or  Triomphe  de  Gund.  and  yet  other  equally 
good  authorities  say  they  see  abundant  diff  r- 
nate  laws  of  form.  In  all  the  known  species  of  ences.  It  will  be  so  with  these  Alpine  races, 
strawberry  there  are  no  characters  to  distin-  amongst  one  another  deferences  will  often  be  ap- 
guish  one  from  another,  that  any  seed  grower  parently  minute,  and  some  acquaintance  w  th 
may  not  find  in  a  yreater  or  less  dajree,  in  any  their  mode  of  variations  will  be  necessary  to 
bed  of  strawberry  seedlings.  Therefore  there  is  distinguish  them.  To  one  who  has  no  practi- 
no  reason  for  distinguishing  any  of  them  as  dis-  \  cal  acquaintance  with  the  variations  of  the  com- 
tinct  species.— nothing  but  divergent  races  of  nion  strawberry,  no  doubt  any  bed  of  strawberry 


one  specific  type,  and  no  physiological  reason 
why  they  should  not  any  ouo  of  them,  easily 
hybridize  together. 


would  look  like  another,  although  the  pomolo- 
gist  would  wonder  why  the  dullest  apprehension 
could  not  tell  the  difference  between  a  lot  of  Tri- 


That  this  view  of  the  science  of  the  matter  is  de  Gands,  and  the  Shaker  Seedling,  and  it  will 


correct.  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  has  proved  by 
experiment.  He  has  Alpines,  Hautbois  and 
Virginians,  so  hybridized  together,  that  though 


be  so  with  these  Alpine  forms— only  those  who 
will  give  them  practical  attention, and  find  minute 
differences,  which  the  common  observer  would 


seedlings  from  each  have  been  raised,  it  is  scarce-  fail  to  appreciate,  will  be  apt  to  make  much  pro- 


ly  possible  to  tell  to  which  each  plant  belongs. 
We  saw  these  plants  in  six  inch  pots  last  fall  on 
Mr.  Wilder's  grounds,  and  we  certainly  never 
saw  more  evident  crosses.  There  were  6omc 
plants  of  Hovey  seedling  which  had  l«en  im- 
pregnated with  pollen  from  the  Royal  Hautbois, 
nlsosome  Wilson  and  Napoleon  III.,  with  the 


grcss  in  improving  the  Alpine  race. 


IMPERFECT  POLLEN. 

A  few  years  ago  the  editor  of  this  journal, in  an 
address  at  St.  Louis,  remarked  that  in  the  cat- 
alogue of  Pear  diseases,  "general  debility" 


same  male  parent,  and  the  proof  that  the  cross  should  be  a  prominent  one.    To  this  was  refer- 


red the  fact  that  many  Pear  blossoms  which 
open  do  not  mature.  Dr  Horatio  Wood  sub- 
sequently showed  by  microscopical  examinations 


impregnation  had  been  really  effective,  was  ap- 
parent from  the  appearance  of  the  leaves. 
Though  varying  between  Hautbois  and  the  scar- 
let varieties,  uo  one  could  detect  anything  like  ]  that  these  unfiuitful  Pear  blossoms,  though  ap- 
Hoveys,  Wilson,  or  Napoleon  I  IT.  in  the  foliage  ;  parently  perfect,  had  no  pollen  in  the  anthers, 
indeed  there  were  far  more  indications  of  the  !  We  attributed  this  to  the  debility  before  refer- 
malc  parent  than  of  the  female.    Wo  regard  ]  red  to. 

these  experiments  of  Mr.  Wilder  highly  interest- ]  Recently  a  German  naturalist  has  discovered 
ing,— not  only  because  of  the  solution  it  gives  to  ,  that  the  pollen  of  the  wild  Hlaekberries  of  Europe 
the  problem,  as  to  whether  these  distinct  races  have  also  pollenless  anthers.  He  uses  the  fact  to 
will  blend  together ;  tut  as  very  promising  of  account  for  the  numerous  forms  of  wild  Blaek- 
Bomething  good.  berries.     He  Bays  they  are  hybrids  between 

Mr.  Wilder  had  a  pretty  good  collection  of  original  species -mules -and  that  is  the  reason 
these  Alpine  forms,  amongst  others  the  Red  they  have  no  pollen.  This  is  as  interesting  as 
Alpine  and  the  Mexican  Everbearing  Alpine,  j  the  previous  discovery  of  Dr.  Wood.  Dr. 
and  examining  them  together  there,  we  both  I  Wood's  observations  on  the  Pear,  however,  does 
concluded,  as  the  writer  did  on  another  occasion,  not  support  this  use  of  the  facts,  as  no  one 
that  they  were  distinct  varieties.  It  may  be  sug-  j  would  say  the  Pear  has  hybridized  with  any 
ge8ted  that  many  may  be  unconsciously  led  into  j  other  .ij>ecies.  The  apple  is  its  "  next  friend, " 
error  in  deciding  the  identity  or  difference  be-  j  but  it  will  not  enter  on  any  iutimate  association 
tween  two  forms  of  Alpine,  by  comparing  in  with  it. 


their  minds  the  leaf  of  an  Alpine,  with  the  leaf 
of  an  ordinary  strawberry.  We  know  in  judging 
of  our  common  forms  of  strawberries,  how  liard 


In  connection  with  this,  we  may  say,  that  on 
our  grounds  is  a  large  Beurrc  d'Aremberg  Pear, 
porhaps  50  years  old.  which  is  apparently  very 


it  often  is  to  tell  one  form  from  another— not ,  healthy,  and  always  bears  a  crop.  Usually  wo 
only  strawberries  indeed,  but  apples,  grapes,  or  ■  know  this  Pear  does  not  come  in  eating  condition 
other  fruits.   Oue  will  tell  you  that  there  is  uo  li  1  December,  yet  they  arc  quite  tolerable  in 
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October,  they  will  however  keep  till  December,  are  vever  perfect,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  this 

but  always  rot  at  the  core  first,  no  matter  how  deficiency  of  fertilizing  power,  toother  with  the 

much  attention  is  given  to  their  preservation,  early  arid  imperfect  maturity,  are  all  due  to  the 

The  interesting  point  is,  however,  that  the  seeds  general  debility  we  have  before  suggested. 


SCRAPS  AW) 

Substitute  for  the  Maronia.— "Green," 
Baltimore,  Md  ,  asks  :  "In  my  opinion  there  is 
nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  common  Holly- 
leaved  Ik-rlu  rry,  with  its  golden  yellow  flowers 
and  green  leaves  in  early  spring  ;  if  the  plants  aru 
any  way  exposed  to  the  wind,  the  foliage  gets 
shabby,  and  detracts  much  from  the  beauty  of 
the  plant.  Is  th  ro  any  other  variety  of  equal 
beauty,  but  hardier  ?" 

[The  Japan  Berberry  is  hardier— very  much  ■ 
hardier,  ami  in  its  own  wiy  is  beautiful,  but  we 
think  it  will  never  be  substituted  for  the  Holly- 
leaved.    We'  know  of  nothing  to  take  its  place.  ] 


Planting  Large  Onion  Sets. —J.  Jf.,asks; 
"Last  spring  I  received  for  trial  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  a  packet  of  seeds  of  the 
♦Wethersfield  Large  Red"  Ouion.  They  were 
sown  early,  and  grew  well ;  on  taking  them  up 
lately,  1  find  a  great  many  of  them  are  very 
large  for  sets,  much  larger  in  fact  than  those 
usually  sold  for  such  in  stores. 

I  am  told  that  I  should  not  plant  the  large 
ones  next  year,  as  they  will  surely  run  to  seed  ; 
but  being  led  by  the  name  to  expect  something 
large,  I  thought  I  would  ask  your  advice  before 
acting.  The  largest  of  them  are  probably  1$ 
inches- in  diameter.  Whilst  writing  on  Onions, 
I  may  state, that  an  interval  of  two  weeks  in  the 
planting  of  some  sets  made  a  difference  in  size  of 
nearly  one  half,  so  much  does  size  depend  on 
early  planting  of  them." 

[Large  Onion  sets  will  go  to  seed  ;  but  if  the 
flower  stalks  are  broken  off  as  soon  as  they  arc 
visible,  pretty  good  Onions  will  result  for  all. 
The  smallest  sets  are  however  always  the  best  ] 


Hardiness  of  Seedling.— J.T.L.McGregor, 
Iowa,  asks :  "From  seedling  Pears,  in  what 
time  can  I  expect  any  fruit  ? 

Don't  you  consider  these  seedlings  hardier 
than  grafted  trees  ? 


QUERIES. 

It  is  very  hard  to  raise  fruit  here,  except  Si- 
berian Crab  Apples,  so  we  must  go  on  the  har- 
diest. 

1  planted  two  acres  in  grapes  last  spring, 
mostly  Concords  as  an  experiment,  but  shall 
make  it  my  business  and  only  business,  to  have 
a  fruit  garden." 

[Seedling  Pears  will  bear  in  12  or  15  years. 
We  think  most  of  our  regularly  grown  Pear 
trees  are  less  able  to  resist  disease  than  a  seed- 
ling never  grafted ;  but  a  tree  grafted  from  a 
thoroughly  healthy  stock  is  as  good  as  the  seed 
ling  can  be.] 

Alpine  Strawberries. — Mr  Campbell  says 
in  the  Small  Fruit  Recorder,  about  some  seedling 
Alpine  Strawberries : 

"The  originator  had  planted  seed  of  the  old  Al- 
pine in  a  boggy  corner  of  his  garden,  which  had 
been  filled  up  with  rich  earth  some  eight  or  ten 
feet ;  and  he  produced  both  pUnts  and  fruit  so 
extraordinary  in  size,  tliat  he  really  believed  he 
had  a  new  and  valuable  variety.  As  soon,  how- 
ever,  as  the  plants  were  removed  to  ordinary 
garden-soil,  with  common  culture,  it  degenerated 
into  its  normal  character,  and  became  simply 
the  old  Red  Alpine  and  the  Editor  of  the  Small 
Fruit  Recorder  adds,  "there  is  some  difference  of 
opiuion  between  Mr.Campbell  and  Mr.Meehan.v 

No  difference  at  all.  Rather  we  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Campbell. 

It  served  the  fellow  right.  Why  not  be  satis- 
fied with  his  fruit  of  "enormous  size"  iu  boggy 
ground.  What  did  he  want  to  plant  them  in  or- 
dinary garden  soil  for?  Served  him  right, we  say, 
or  any  body  else  who,  finding  they  grind  excel- 
lent corn  from  the  mill-race,  move  the  machine 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  then  complain  that 
they  have  no  water,  and  that  a  grist-mill  is  a 
bad  business.  Whether  Mr.  Whiting's  Straw 
berry  is  old  or  new,  don't  matter  much.  If  'old 
kinds"  can  be  made  to  produce  such  enormous 
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crops  as  we  saw  at  Dundee  -  such  superb  ftuit  as 
we  ntent  Dundee  it  is  worth  If  5  per  dozen  to  know 
how  to  do  it.  If  one  man  can't  do  what  another 
man  can,  we  say  again  '"it  serves  him  right.'' 


Classes  of  Roses.  — .1.  R  A,  Clifton,  X  C— 
"I  notice  in  the  florist's  catalogues  many  classes 
of  Roses.  I  supposed  there  were  but  two,  those 
which  bloom  only  in  summer,  and  those  which 
bloom  several  times  a  year.  How  are  the  sev- 
eral classes  distinguished  ?  And  what  is  the  ob- 
ject and  use  of  the  distinction 

[There  are  two  lending  classes,  as  our  corres- 
pondent says.  June  flowering  aud  cverbloom- 
in^,  —  the  others  are  mere  subdivisions,  and  have 
their  uses,  as  the  plants  of  the  sub-sections  are 
of  different  habits,  and  sometimes  require  differ- 
ent treatments. 

The  so-called  Hybrid  Perpetuals  or  Rcmont- 
nnt  for  instance,  are  the  large  Cabbage  or  June 
Roses  which  have  acquired  a  fall  blooming 
habit.  These  June  roses  have  a  roundish  re- 
ceptacle or  termination  to  the  flower  stalks  un- 
der the  flower,  and  are  called  in  the  lists,  Hy- 
brid Chinas.  The  Hybrid  Perjnituals  can  be 
readily  distinguished  from  these  when  in  flower, 
by  this  receptacle  being  usually  pear-shaped. 
They  do  not  generally  flower  very  freely  in  fall, 
but  their  large  sweet  flowers  and  hardy  charac- 
ter, render  th  an  favorites.  Of  the  fall  tlowerers 
there  are  four  very  distinct  and  popular  classes: 
The  Chiuas,  the  Bourbons,  the  Teas  and  the 
Noisettes.  But  these  have  become  so  mixed  up, 
that  feometimos  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  which  is 
which.  The  Noisettes  do  not  usually  possess 
very  high  fragrance,  and  what  they  have  is  of  a 
musky  smell.  They  usually  bear  their  flowers 
in  paniculate  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  vigorous 
summer  branches  in  much  the  same  way  that 
our  fall  bearing  raspberries  do.  They  flower  a 
little  in  summer,  but  their  greatest  glory  is  about 
the  fall  of  i he  year.  They  are  mostly  rampant 
strong  growers.  The  Bourbons  approach  them, 
but  do  not  usually  grow  so  rampant,  and  they 
flower  much  more  freely,  earlier  in  the  season 
than  the  Noisettes  The  leaves  are  usuallyrounder 
and  of  a  more  glossy  hue,  and  while  the  Noi- 
settes arc  usually  white,  or  of  light  shades,  the 
Bourbons  are  usually  crimson  or  dark  rose. 
They  have  little  fragrance,  nothing  much  but 
iheir  beauty  aud  free-flowering  habit,  and  ele- 
gant foliage  to  recommend  them.  The  China 
Roses  arc  generally  dwarfer  than  either  of  the 


other  two ;  flowers  very  free,  and  the  foliage 
long  and  slender.  They  have  a  fair  mixture  of 
light  and  dark  color,— are  amongst  the  earliest 
to  flower,  ami  are  generally  able  to  furnish  the. 
"last  Rose  of  Summer"  to  any  pathet  ic  poet  who 
may  be  looking  for  a  theme.  They  are  not 
highly  perfumed  They  are  tolerably  hardy, 
ranking  in  this  respect  with  the  Bourbons.  They 
have  little  fragrance.  The  Tea  roses,  have 
somewhat  the  characters  of  nil  the  other  classes. 
Some  of  them  are  email  and  delicate,  others  are 
rampant  growers  ;  sometimes  they  grow  in 
bunches  :  ,but  generally  they  are  medium  in  vig- 
or, and  have  solitary,  large  and  full  flowers, 
with  a  waxy  texture  of  the  flower  stalks  and 
calyx  leaves ;  and  a  delicious  perfume.  They 
flower  very  easily  under  glass,  and  are  very  pop- 
ular for  growiug  in  pots  for  winter  blooming. 
They  are  rather  tender. 

There  are  other  classes,  but  these  are  the  lead- 
ing ones  ] 

Grafting  Aitleson  the  Persimmov.—  7?., 
Maron,  Geo— "I  have  been  informed  that  these 
I  apples  can  be  jnade  to  grow  on  Persimmons.  I 
I  can  get  plenty  Persimmon  stocks  and  should  be, 
glad  if  you  en  n  give  me  any  further  information.'' 
[The  statement  originally  appeared  in  our  jour- 
nal, from  the  pen  of  a  valued  correspondent  in 
Florida,  that  this  could  be  accomplished,  and  the 
object  gained  was  a  greater  power  of  enduring  a 
hot  climate     But  we  believe  our  correspondent 
was  misinformed  by  others,  at  least  we  have  re- 
ceived no  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  such 
grafting  can  be  effected  ] 


PASStFLORA  TRIF  ASf'IATA. — P.  L.  X.,  Xdsh- 

vit'e,  Tain.,  says :  "In  your  MmdUht  of  No- 
vember, in  referring  to  the  P.issillora  trifusciata 
as  exhibited  by  Robert  liuist  Sr  ,  at  the  la  to  ex- 
hibition.  you  remark,  '  we  have  not  seen  the 
flower,  but  suppose  it  will  have  also  an  interest 
with  all  others  of  the  genus.' 

I  have  iu  my  stove,  a  beautiful  and  well-grown 
specimen,  trained  on  an  oval  trellis,  and  is  in 
flower  at  this  time,  though  n  >t  so  profusely  now 
as  it  was  last  summer.  It  was  exhibited  by  nio 
at  the  September  display  of  the  Tennessee  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  Urn 
choicest  as  well  as  most  dazzling  novelties  in  t  he 
floral  department.  Mr.  Robert  Buist,  Sr.,  s.dd  it 
j  to  me  about  a  year  ago.  In  a  recent  trip  through 
the  North,  I  visited  many  private  and  public 
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conservatories,  but  failed  to  see  this  beautiful 
plant,  save  at  the  extensive  establishment  of  our 
friend  Buist.  It  is,  indeed,  all  that  you  claim 
for  it.  and  perhaps  more,  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  flowers  together  with  folinye.  I  presume, 
however,  you  can  form  no  opinion  of  its  size, 
shape  or  color  from  the  one  enclosed  to  you.  I 
will  simply  remark,  that  it  is  white,  and  smaller 
than  the  bloom  of  the  well  known  Passion  vin«. 
If  grown  whore  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  a  stove, 
I  do  not  believe  anything  would  be  prettier.'' 

Crat-EGI'Scordata.— J.  It.  C ,  Alliens,  O  — 
Sends  specimens  of  this  very  beautiful  Hawthorn 
and  says  :  1 1  will  send  a  small  specimen  of  a 
rod  11  aw  that  I  found  near  this  place.  It  is  a 
Cralfcu'us,  but  as  the  leaves  are  oft',  I  can't  tell 
anything  about  it.  The  fruit  was  wry  beautiful, 
red  and  very  attractive,  and  quite  good  to  cat  — 
very  soft  and  buttery.  They  may  not  retain  that 
when  they  reach  you,  but  to  my  taste  they  were 
line.  1  will  send  an  old  leaf  and  a  thorn  and  a 
bunch  of  the  berries  How  long  they  have  been 
ripe  I  know  not.  The  tree  is  about  12  feet  high, 
and  has  nothing  different  in  appearance  frnn  a 
common  thorn,  except  the  fruit,  which  may  not 
be  new  to  you. 


quite  deep  enough,  and  effective  in  clay  or  sand 
lands.  A  dui. 


Du  Houghton  ox  Peak  Culture.— I  read 
the  Monthly  of  November  cont  lining  Dr.  Hough- 
Ion's  article,  and  had  a  quiet  laugh  to  myself; 
had  you,  Median,  been  by,  it  would  have  been  a 
broad  oue.  To  day  comes  the  Journal  of  Horti- 
culture, with  a  funny  takiug  up  of  the  Doctor's 
items  as  all  in  good  faith  and  honest  belief  in  ex- 
pression. And  1  had  another  quiet  laugh  ;  be- 
cause on  reading  his  article  I  bethought  mo  of 
Prof.  Turner,  as  well  as  of  acts  of  my  own  — 
writing  ideas  and  thoughts,  asserting  opinions 
and  views,  for  the  mere  sake  of  drawing  out 
others,  and  thus  gaining  information,  that  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  a  polite  request,  could  not  be 
obtained.  Now,  to-day,  comes  the  Monthly  with 
Dr.  Houghton's  sequel  to  his  novel ;  and  I  have 
another  and  this  time  a  broad  laugh  in  thinking 
back,  what  a  month  of  cavil  aud  questioning  has 
been  about  nothing.  Dr.  Houghton  in  his  se- 
quel, says  he  cultivates  with  a  plow.  If  he  will 
allow  a  suggestion,  I  would  suggest  to  him,  the 
use  of  Holurook  &  Small's  Cultivator  or  Horse 
Hoe,  as  the  only  thing  needed  in  his  grounds. 
M  »ro  rapid  in  its  execution,  stirring  the  soi. 


Mammoth  Cluster  Raspberry.  A.  M. 
Purdy,  Palmyra,  X.  V.,  writes  :  "I  notice  two 
or  three  slight  errors  in  my  article,  headed 
'Mammoth  fluster  Raspberry,'  page 3u3 of  Gar- 
dener'1!* Monthly. 

1.  Last  line  of  1st  verse,  should  read  had 
growing,  instead  of 'had  grown  ' 

2.  3rd  verse  4th  line,  should  bo  41  years,  in- 
stead of  "70  years.' 

3.  Last  part  of  3rd  verse,  should  read  variety, 
instead  of  'quality.' 

4.  1st  line  of  4th  verse  should  read  in  Indiana, 
i  instead  of 'Illinois  ' 

)    5    6th  verse  3rd  line,  iustead  of  word  'their,1 
should  be  these. 
These  mistakes  mty  seem  slight,  but  I  see  a 
|  chance  to  take  advantage  of  them  .by  certxin 
j  ones  and  htmo  call  your  attention  to  them.*' 

Productive  Grape*.— L.  7?.,  Philadelphia, 
sends  us  the  following  interesting  note:  "I 
have  felt  that  I  needed  a  certificate  of  credibility, 
almost,  when  at  several  times  referring  to  the 
numbered  bunches  of  grapes  grown  on  vinos  in 
my  yard  ;  and  I  therefore  feel  greatly  relieved  on 
seeing  the  enclosed  article  in  the  daily  Tribune 
of  Oct.  8th.  I  think  this  will  show  that  the 
grape  is  capable  of  much  greater  productiveness 
thau  is  usually  accredited  to  it: 

)  Mr.  U?a  presented  some  ttno  <rlo«*o  clusters  of  grapes 
grown  in  this  city  from  a  seedling,  rind  asked  the  club 
I  to  nam<-  the  variety  to  which  they  belonged  The  gen- 
|  oral  opinion  was  that  they  were  Isabellas,  but  wmo 
thought  otherwise.  Mr.  Lawton  proiiouneiM  them  re- 
m.trknhly  tine  Isabellas,  produced  by  careful  cultiva- 
tion under  favorable  circumstances,  and  satd  that  ho 
had  never  seen  the  hardier  vnrietles  of  grnpc*-ihe  Isa- 
bella, Muscadine,  Black  Eagle,  Black  Hamburg  and 
others— succeed  so  well  anywhere  with  slight  cultiva- 
tion, as  In  this  city.  Judicious  pruning  Is  nil  that  Is 
needed.  He  knew  a  shoemaker,  down  on  Wnt^-r  St.f 
some  years  ago,  who  planted  a  Muscadine  cutting  In 
a  little  .strip  of  ground  by  his  shop,  and  bricked  up  the 
yard,  leaving  only  the  orifice  for  the  stalk  of  the  vine; 
he  put  a  little  water  on  It  and  pruned  It  occasionally, 
and  It  became  so  luxuriant  as  to  cover  the  whole  place, 
and  was  so  loaded  with  fruit  that  hundreds  of  people 
went  to  see  it  tUiHy  in  the  hi-nrlng  Mea»on.  Mr.  l.a\vlon 
also  said  that  ho  had  himself  had  an  Isabella  grape  vine 
in  Walker  Ht.,  which  in  its  fourth  year  had  yirltlrrt  more 
than  rmbunche*  of  the  flne*l  quality.  In  view  of  theso 
fa'-ts  he  was  not  surprised  at  the  superior  flavor  anil  ap- 
pearance of  these  grapes;  he  thought,  moreover,  tlint  if 
the  Isabella  grape  always  received  the  alvana;es 
which  these  had,  the  ancient  high  repulation  of  that 
species  would  be  revived  in  this  vicinity,  The  Cimlr- 
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man  announced  to  Mr  Rea  the  verdict  of  the  Clnb  thnt 
they  were  Isabella  ft  rapes,  and  Mr.  R.  said  that  he  hnd 
•♦ought  the  seedling  for  an  Isabella,  but  so  many  hnd 
declared  on  tasting  the  fruit,  that  It  was  superior  to 
that  species,  that  his  faith  had  been  shaken  Mrs.  Rar- 
low  sai  l  that  she  had  rained  even  finer  bunches  than 
those  upon  a  brick  wall  with  sonth  exposure.  The 
cfuiirnvin.  spoke  of  a  vineyard  In  Columbia  County,  of 
«W)0  vinos  of  the  Itahelta  varicty.which  jtrtulwediievcral  hurt, 
dred  bunrhtt  to  a  vin»,  of  a  quality  which  ft*  thought  would 
enmp-irr  favorably  w  ith  the  finest  varieties  which  hnvo  ( 
been  presented  lo  the  society  this  season.  He  ascribes  ■ 
this  succor  to  the  fact  that  a  liberal  allowance  of  solid  | 
bine  wa*  placed  around  the  roots  of  each  vino,  as  ex- 
periment had  proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  bono  was 
the  natural  food  of  the  grnpe. 

And  I  also  hope  that  it  will  encourage  the  ! 
more  general  planting  of  native  "japes.  I  have 
for  years  felt  great  interest  in  ascertaining  what 
the  capacities  of  the  vine  are,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, and  for  people  who  cannot  afTord  to  build 
green  houses  ;  and  in  this  purpose  I  have  often 
endeavored  to  enlist  our  society,  feeling  regret 
at  my  want  of  success  '» 


The  WrtiTE  Cedar  —  w  L.,  Jacksonville,  X. 
Y.—  This  is  not  a  native  of  your  State,  but  is  the 
Cuprcsmts  thnynvha  of  New  Jersey  and  the  South. 
The  so-called  White  Ce Jar  of  the  North  is  the 
common  Arborvitre. 


all  think  them  better  than  the  Buckeyes.  So  far 
an  flavor  and  appearance  goes,  we  regard  this  as 
a  very  promising  variety.  ] 


Propagating  Paulownias—  Tt.  R.,  Fred- 
ericksburg, M  l  —  This  is  not  at  all  a  difficult  tree 
to  raise.  1st,  By  seeds,  sown  in  light  soil  in  the 
spring  ;  2d,  by  cuttinirs,  with  two  joints  cut  off 
and  planted  in  the  fall ;  3rd,  by  root  cuttings, 
made  into  3-inch  lengths,  and  set  out  in  spring. 

Root  cuttings  are  most  popular.  They  make 
the  stiongest  plants.  We  agree  with  you,  that 
the  tree  is  u  beautiful,''  when  that  term  is  con- 
fined to  a  tree  in  blossom.  It  is  a  very  rapid 
grower,  however,  and  where  "  fast "  trees  are 
wanted,  and  little  else,  it  is  a  first-class  thing. 


Seedling  Potatoes -E.  &  B  ,  Pittsburg  — 
*  We  send  you,  per  Express,  a  sample  of  our 
new  potato,  which  we  wish  you  to  cook,  and 
give  us  your  opinion  of  its  quality.  We  will 
merely  state,  at  this  time,  that  it  is  wonderfully 
productive.'' 

[We  are  "  shy"  of  new  Potatoes.  This  one 
has  a  blue  skin,  and  cooks  yellowish.  After  try- 
ing most  of  the  kinds,  new  and  old.  we  found 
this  year  some  "  White  Buckeyes,"  sent  us  a 
couple  of  years  ago  by  a  subscriber,  from  Marys 
vide,  Kentucky,  "  for  a  name,"  the  best  for  table 
Wc  tried  these  seedlings  with  those,  and 


Northern  Ramie  —  J.  J?.,  Columbia,  Pa. 
writes  :  "  Enclosed  please  find  a  very  small  quan  - 
tityofwhat  is  called  "Northern  Ramie!''  sent 
me  by  a  Missouri  correspondent.  He  states  that 
you,  when  there  some  months  since,  pointed  out 
this  plant  as  probably  a  valuable  fibrous  plant. 
Do  you  know  its  botanical  name  ?  and  will  you 
inform  me  if  it  is  known  to  you  ?  A  history  or 
description  of  the  plant,  and  its  probable  value, 
through  the  Monthly,  might  be  interesting  to 
many  others  besides  myself.  Let  us  know 
mora  about  it.'' 

[This  plant  is  the  Urtica  purpurasccmi.  The 
fibre  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  Bcchmerin, 
now  so  popular  as  Ramie  ;  while  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  a  northern  plant,  and  hardy,— 
which  the  tropical  one  is  not  ] 

Jerusalem  Cherry- J/.  C.  J/cL.,  Charleo- 
Urn,  III.—*'  I  have  this  day  sent  you,  per  mail, 
leaf,  stem,  bloom,  thorn,  green  and  ripe  fruit,  of 
a  new  kind  of  plant,  the  seeds  of  which  were  sent 
out  from  Europe  last  year,  under  the  name  of 
Jerusalem  Cherry.  Plants  from  seed,  this  sea- 
eon,  have  made  a  growth  of  from  three  to  six 
feet,  and  at  this  time  present  the  novelty  of 
bloom  and  fruit,  in  all  the  stages  of  growth  up  to 
maturity,  on  the  same  bush.  You  will  greatly 
oblige  me  by  giving  name,  &c. " 

[This  is  ti\a  Solamtm  Hijstrlx.  The  common 
"Jerusalem  Cherry,"  of  gardens,  is  a  small  red- 
benied  variety,  named  Solatium  semibaceatum.] 

Construction  of  Plant-rouses.— A.  A. 
J/.,  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  writes:  "In  one  of  your 
numbers  in  fall  of  '68.  there  was  an  article  on 
Economy  in  Construction  of  Commercial  houses. 
Was  the  subject  continued  in  '69  ?  If  so,  in  how 
many  numbers,  and  in  what  months  ?" 

[We  can  only  say  that  the  manuscript  of  the 
"continuation  "  never  came  to  our  hand,  and  all 
our  efforts  to  procure  it  failed.] 


Tomato  Duration.—  IT.  G.P  ,  Sacrrm  nto, 
Cal.y  asks:  "Is  the  Tomato  a  perennial  in  its 
native  country  ?  It  seems  to  me  at  hast  a  bien- 
nial.'' 

[It  is  rather  a  biennial,— one  of  those  things 
which  linger  on,  not  doing  as  well  the  second 
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in  the  winter,  and  that  the  whole  functious  of 
the  plant  were  at  rest  in  the  winter  season.  "We 
have  done  our  beat  to  explode  this  notion  in  the 
Evans"  i  Gardener's  Monthly  Leaf  growth  of  course  is  not 
in  operation  ;  but  cell  life  in  all  except  genera- 
tion, is  as  active  in  winter  as  at  any  time. 
Hence  crafting  can  be  done  thorugh  the  whole  of 
this  season,  union  of  scion  and  stock  takes  place 
as  freely  then  as  at  any  other  time  ;  no  heat  to 
start  the  sap  is  necessary.  A  scion  put  on  now 
Planting  LarokTuf.es.-  A  Orrrtspoml-  ,  ftml  ti,d  U?ht<  and  waxcd  over,  will  be  thoroughy 


year  as  the  first,  but  existing  long  enough  to  go 
beyond  the  annual  class  ] 

Specific  Heat  in  Plants.— L  F., 
villa,  Jndiana,  says  :  41  If  agreeable,  I  will  send  a 
short  article  for  the  M'ntldy  on  "Specific  heat 
of  plants,''  which,  if  you  find  of  sufficient  interest, 
you  may  use. 

[We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  the  article.] 


nit  says  :  14  My  experience  ia  decidedly  against 
planting  large  trees.  I  sec  reports  from  Paris 
of  many  of  the  large  trees  planted  on  the  new 
Boulevards,  are  now  in  a  sickly  or  dying  state." 

[Large  trees  planted  on  the  old  system  of 
'•large  balls,"'  are  not  successful;  but  on  the 
plans  we  have  frequently  given  in  the  Gardener's 
Monthly,  trees  from  about  six  inches  in  diameter 
and  15  to  20  feet  high,  do  as  well  as  younger  ones  ] 


Seedling  Pouvardias-- S.  Ii.  V.,  Greenville, 
X  y.— "  I  herewith  send  you  a  White  Pouvar- 
dia,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  new  production. 
Plesise  infoim  me,  through  the  Monthly,  whether 
1  am  correct  or  not  ;  and  please  favor  me  with 
your  opinion  about  it  " 

[There  is  a  white  Pouvardia  ;  but  this  appears 
to  be,  (for  it  is  very  dry,)  a  white  variety  of  P. 
leiantha,  and  if  so,  will  be  valuable.  J 


united  by  spring,  though  the  temperature  should 
not  go  above  4CT  in  the  soil,  sand,  sawdust  or 
mass  in  which  it  may  be  imbedded.    It  is  not 
ncccfssary  to  put  them  in  the  open  ground  after 
grafting.   The  usual  plan  is  to  keep  the  stocks 
in  any  moist  material,  cool  as  possible,  and  set 
out  in  spring.    Some  few  things  will  unite  to- 
gether when  the  scion  is  set  down  on  the  root : 
,  others  when  placed  in  the  collar  of  the  stock,  but 
i  most  things  do  best  when  set  on  old  wood,  just  as 
in  regular  tree  grafting.    The  earlier  in  the  win- 
ter season  the  grafts  are  put  on  the  stronger 
they  grow,  although  the  operation  is  continued 
|  until  the  setting  time  comes. 


Wax  Plants  and  PiTTosronnM. —  W.  W. , 
West  Uoxhury,  Mass.—*'  Please  inform  me  how 
to  treat  the  wax  plant  so  as' to  induce  it  to  bloom 
It  is  eight  years  old.    Also  a  Pittosporum." 

(  The  Wax  Plant  IToya  rarnosa  and  the  Pittos- 
porum  aie  often  shy  of  tloweriug  when  grown 
in  the  shade.  We  have  never  known  the  sun 
treatment  to  fail.  Give  them  them  good  rich 
soil,  in  not  over  large  pots,  and  grow  all  next 
FEMALE  Ailantius.—  W.  F.  li.,  Mammon-  .  summer  in  the  full  suu,  and  we  believe  they  will 


Name  of  PLANT  -  Subscriber,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
—  Your  weed  is  QCw  Uura  biennis,—"  Evening 
Primrose.'' 


tan,  N.  J.,  asks:  44  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  female  J  flower  very  lively  the  spring  following  ] 
AiUuithus  does  not  throw  up  suckers?  and  if  so, 
can  it  be  propagated  from  roots  ?" 

[Sex  makes  no  difference  in  power  to  sticker. 
It  can  be  raided  from  roots,  or  top  cuttings.] 


Winter  Grafting  L  ,  Eeansville,  Tnd, 
fays:  14  What  are  the  most  necessary  rules  for 
winter  grafting  ?  Have  the  grafted  trees  to 
be  put  right  after  the  operation  into  the 
ground  in  a  warm  house,  to  start  the  circulation 
of  the  sap  so  as  to  unite  the  stock  and  graft  by  the 


Demand  for  Ci  t  Flowers — A  Itorhcster 
(Correspondent  says:  '  The  demand  for  flowers, 
and  especially  cut  flowers,  is  very  much  on  the 
increase." 


Small  Poiler  for  Propagating  House— 
L.  T ,  enquires  :  44  Which  is  the  best  for  this  pur- 
pose V"  and  refers  to  some  account  in  a  back  vol- 
ume, of  Munroe's  Cannon  Poiler.  We  gave  an 
formation  of  callous  ?  Could  you  no  give  a  short  |  account  of  that  under  our  'Foreign  Intcllt-t  nee,-' 
siuhwcr  in  saur  Gardener's  Monthly'*  I  have  not  .  which  refers  to  what  is  being  done  abroad  ;  we  do 
succeeded  with  this  opt  ration  in  the  best  manner  not  know  of  any  one  in  use,  in  America.  Mycr's 


tost  winter." 

[The  old  notion  was  that  the  sap  was  at  rest 


small  boilers  are  the  best  of  that  class  that  we 
know. 
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Josh tr a  Pierce,  Washington,  IX  C. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  one  so  widely  known, 
amongst  Horticulturists,  and  so  hi ghly  esteemed 
for  his  knowledge  and  goodness  of  heart  should 
have  so  quietly  passed  away  from  us,  without  its 
becoming  generally  known.  We  only  learned  of 
it  recently,  and  feeling  it  due  to  one  who  has 
worked  so  long  with  us,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
first  and  firmest  friends  of  our  magazine,  that 
some  mention  of  his  worth  should  go  on  record, 
we  asked  a  friend,  who  knew  him  well,  to  pre- 
pare a  memoir  for  us,  which  we  now  give  : 

His  father  crime  from  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania, 
about  the  tlin«  when  the  seat  of  government  wan  es- 
tablish^! at  Washington,  and  settled  on  Hook  Creek 
About  ;t  miles  from  the  city;  attracted  there  by  the  flue 
water  power  of  that  stream  ;  and  carried  on  the  milling 
business  In  connection  with  bin  farm.  Ho  was 
l>orn  in  March,  1793. #11  was,  as  I  have  understood,  his 
original  Intention  to  study  law,  but  his  academical 
studies  were  Interrupted  by  the  war  of  IS  12,  when  he 
was  kept  home  at  to  attend  the  mill,  the  miller  having 
been  drafted  Into  the  army.  His  studies  were  never  re- 
sumed, and  in  the  year  1S20,  he  mnrrlert,  and  settled  >n 
1823  at  I.intwan  Hill  upon  a  part  of  a  homestead  given 
him  by  his  father,  where  he  lived  in  sight  or  He  houscln 
which  be  was  born,  until  his  death  at  the  age  71,  April 
11. 

His  taste  for  horticulture,  was  early  developed.  Hp 
conducted  a  nursery  for  some  years  at  his  father's  place, 
and  planted  the  seeds  of  numerous  trees  which  he  after- 
wards remove*  1  to  embellish  his  home,  and  which  now 
5orm  a  grand  and  towering  monument  to  his  memory. 
Ho  was  throughout  his  life  devoted  to  the  cause  of  hor- 
ticulture, and  remarkable  for  his  attachment  to  the 
beautiful  plnee  on  which  he  lived  ,  a  trait  so  uncommon 
Among  a  people  so  restless  and  roving  as  ours.   His  at- 
tachment to  his  home  maybe  the  less  remarkable,  as 
I.innre.in  Hill  is  renowned  for  Its  picturesque  and  ro- 
mantic beauty.    In  addition  to  horticulture,  lie  also 
devob d  much  attention  to  floriculture.    For  many 
years,  his  greenhouse  wns  the  only  considerable  one  In 
the  district.   It  was  a  grent  attraction  to  the  throng  of 
hrillnnt  spirits  who  then  resorted  to  the  metropolis  of 
the  country.   All  who  were  distinguished  In  the  politi- 
cal and  social  circles  of  the  Capital  used  to  frequent  the 
place  to  wander  among  l!«  groves  and  carry  home  with 
them  what  were  then  rare  and  costly  llowers.  Upon 
the  establishment  of  other  greenhouses  In  the  City  of 
Washington  by  Douglass,  Bulst  and  others,  the  green- 
house nt  Linnrean  Hill  being  too  far  from  town, that  busi- 
ness was  discontinued  and  extensive  attention  given 
to  the  nurseries,  which  he  conducted  until  his  dealh, 
He  was  engaged  In  the  Morus  multicaulls  movement' 
with  the  usual  result.   He  was  the  first  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  Tennessee  Hose,  and  by  hybridization 
produced  the  first  varieties  of  the  wide  spread  ami  val- 
uable family  of  Prairie  Roses.   I  have  beard  him  say 
that  Hovey  of  Boston,  claimed  the  merit  of  originating 
the  Prairie  itose,  but  that  he  was  prior  to  Hovey.  He 
also  Introduced  the  Cutawlssa  Monthly  Raspberry, 
which  has  proved— particularly  in  the  Southern  States 
a  very  Important  addition,  to  trie  small  fruits.  From 
the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  American  Pomolog- 
Ical  Society,  he  took  an  active  interest  In  its  proceed- 


ings, and  attended  a  number  oftU  biennial  meetings, 
and  contributed  his  experience  of  the  climate  of  tliii 
region.  He  was  vory  much  interested  In  the  subject  o 
Pear  blight,— that  (jusMo  vexrUo  with  pom 'dog  1st  s— and 
I  believe  sent  you  a  paper  containing  his  views  for  the 
Gardener's  Monthly.  He  maintained  n  correspondence 
with  many  of  the  leaders  and  veterans  of  pomology,  to 
whom  be  was  well  known.  T)r.  Brlnekle  of  your  city, 
was  one  of  bis  warmest  friends,  and  among  hiscorres. 
pondence  are  many  of  the  letters  or  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Prince, 
w  ho  was  eloquent  over  Strawberries  and  Chinese  Yams. 
Mr.  Prince  was  very  hard  upon  the  English,  who  he 
used  to  say  had  loo  little  electricity  In  their  humid  cli- 
mate to  develop  their  brains.  With  the  lamented 
Downing,  he  was  on  very  cordial  terms,  ami  always  re- 
gretted his  early  loss  to  the  causo  of  the  advancement 
of  horticultural  taste  In  America.  There  islnfactln.it 
little  to  be  told  of  his  life,  as  It  was  marked  by  no  sal- 
lent  features  Many  men  have  made  more  noise  In 
the  world,  but  have  accomplished  Ie>is  real  good  tbnn 
lie  did.  He  used  to  s;iy  of  Fame,  that  one  murder 
makes  a  felon,  but  the  man  of  ten  thousand  murders  is 
a  hero.  The  best  that  can  be  said  over  the  tomb  of  any 
man,  is  the  simple  phrase:  lie  hasdone  his  duty  and  is 
now  at  rest 

"The  boast  of  heraldv  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  ill  Ilia!  biM-.itv,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave. 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour. 
The  path  of  glory  leads  but  to  the  grave." 


Large  Lemon  Verbenas.— Y.  O.  P..  Snt- 
rnmcnto,  Od  ,  writes  :     "I  sent  you  by  this 
mail,  but  in  another  envelope,  a  twig  of  Alovsia 
Citriodora— Lemon  Verbena.    I  cut  it  this  da)*, 
from  a  bush  in  the  open  ground,  that  had  been 
there  without  protection  for  8  years.    It  is  now 
about  Si  feet  high,  showing  some  four  feet  above 
the  fence.    A  year  ago.  it  was  over  12  feet,  but 
the  building  against  the  side  and  higher  than 
the  top  of  which  it  grew,  had  to  be  removed, 
and  the  bush  was  dug  up;  but  the  workmen 
were  so  careless,  that  they  mutilated  the  roots 
very  badly  — in  fact  pulled  it  out  by  main  force 
with  very  little  or  no  digging.    I  cut  it  back 
about  two-thirds,  and  planted  it  against  a  fence, 
giving  it  an  eastern  exposure,  whilst  before,  it 
was  protected  on  the  east  and  exposed  to  the  . 
west.    It  has  never  fully  received  its  pristine 
vigor,  though  it  is  healthy  and  doing  well,  some 
of  the  shoots  it  made  this  season  being  four  feet 
long.    1  send  it,  to  show  you  cold-su Bering  peo- 
ple—I  formerly  lived  in  Germantown— that  it  is 
still  partially  in  bloom  uothwithstauding  the 
time  of  year. 

I  also  send  a  smaller  specimen  taken  from  the 
same  plant  when  it  was  in  full  bloom  in  summer 
4  years  ago." 

[This  was  a  very  vigorous  specimen,  and  we 
have  placed  it  in  our  Herbarium,  putting  to 
shame  the  small  -  bits"  which  have  held  promi- 
nence there  so  long  ] 
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NEW  AM)  RARE  FRUITS. 


Germantown  Apple.— Mr.  Downing  has 
prepared  for  us  the  following  note  : 

This  is  a  pretty  apple  ;  but  not,  so  far  as  the 
specimen  before  us  permits  us  to  judge,  one  of  j 
the  highest  flavor.    It  possesses  some  interest  j 
however  in  the  circumstance  of  its  origin,  as  ! 
throwing  some  light  on  cross  fertilization.  The 
facts  as  communicated  by  a  friend  from  Ger 
mantown,  are  that  two  trees,  oce  "Wrigley," 
the  other  a  local  variety  known  as  '"Sheopuosc 
Pippiu,"  grew  with  their  branches  interlacing 


together  by  themselves.  It  is  not  abso'utely 
certain  which  produced  the  fruit  of  this  seed- 
ling, which  was  found  germinating  in  the  ma- 
nure of  a  horse  to  which  the  fruit  had  Ixjcii  fed. 
This  circumstance  from  its  novelty  caused  the 
plant  to  be  saved,  and  is  only  mentioned,  as  fix- 
ing definitely  the  origin  of  the  parent  seedling. 
The  tree  partakes  of  the  characteristics  of  the  two. 
The  fruit  being  of  the  exact  form  of  the  "Sheep- 
nose  Pippin,"  but  rather  larger,  and  retaining 
the  yellow  ground  color  of  that  variety  5  while 


it  has  the  bright  red  of  the  "Wrigley"  shaded 
over  it. 

The  tree  is  but  12  years  old,  but  so  far, 
shows  the  habit  of  the  Wrigley.  The  foli- 
age and  wood  also  favor  that  variety.  There 
is  little  room  to  doubt  that  it  is  a  natural  hybrid 
between  two  varieties.  The  following  is  the  de- 
scription from  the  single  specimen  sent  to  me : 

"Germanloivn — Fruit  medium  or  above,  round- ' 
ish  conical,  sometimes  oblong-conical,  regular  •  ! 
skin  pale  yellow,  shaded  and  mottled  with  light , 
bright  red,  and  a  few  broken  splashes  of  a  darker 
red,  moderately  sprinkled  with  areolca  and  brown  , 
dots  ;  stalk  rather  short  and  small,  inserted  in  a 
deep,  rather  nai  row  cavity,  slightly  russeted  ; 


calyx  closed ;  segments  short  erect ;  basin  ab- 
rupt, deep,  slightly  corrugated  ;  tlcsh,  whitish, 
tender,  moderately  juicy,  with  a  pleasant  sub- 
acid flavor  ;  very  good  ;  core  small." 

The  Eumelan  Grape.— W.  II.  W.,  Head- 
ing, Mass  ,  says : 

This  new  variety  is  just  uow  attracting  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  and  any  information  in 
regard  to  it  from  one  who  has  had  some  little 
experience  with  it,  will  doubtless  be  welcome  to 
many  of  the  readers  of  the  Gardener's  M)ntldy. 

A  vine  was  sent  me  for  trial  by  Dr.  Gr.mt  in 
the  spring  of  1S<>S.  It  was  planted  in  the  open 
garden  with  a  southern  exposure,  in  a  rather 
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poor  gravelly  soil.  It  grew  strongly,  and  though 
twico  pinched,  had  by  the  end  of  the  season 
formed  a  cane  about  seven  feet  in  height  and  as 
large  as  a  large  lead  pencil ;  it  was  emirtly 
healthy.  The  wood  was  very  hard,  and  for  such' 
a  vigorous  grower  very  short-join  ted,  the  in  tor- 
nodes  averaging  about  four  inches ;  the  leaves 
were  large,  very  dark  colored,  thick  and  tough  : 
This  season  it  has  made  about  twenty-five  feet 
of  cane,  and  has  borne  nine  bunches  of  fruit. 
On  account  of  the  visor  of  the  vine,  they  were 
all  allowed  to  mature,  B  >th  fruit  and  foliage 
were  entirely  exempt  from  any  appearance  of 
disease.  The  clusters  were  some  of  them  small, 
and  the  berries  were  thinly  s-t ;  but  this  was 
only  on  the  upper  part  of  the  trellis  where  there 
was  no  protection  from  the  storms  which  raged 
while  the  vine  was  in  (lower.  On  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  trellis ,  were  Uo  or  thee  bunches  of 
very  good  size  and  very  compact ;  one  of  them 
was  nearly  as  large  as  the  representation  of  the 
grape  given  by  Dr.  Grant's  pamphlet.  The  fruit 
ripened  nearly  a  week  before  Miles'  (growing  at 
its  side)  or  Hartford  growing  near,  but  with  a 
western  exposure.  In  quality,  the  fruit  is  very 
fine.  It  is  more  delicate  and  refined  than  any 
other  hardy  black  grape  that  has  yet  been  offer; 
ed  to  the  public.  It  has  no  perceptible  pulp. 
If  it  shall  prove  elsewhere  as  strong  and  healthy 
a  grower  as  it  has  thus  far  proved  with  me.  it 
must  take  rank  at  the  very  head  of  black  grapes 
for  out-door  culture. 


Princely  Apple  —I  send  you  specimens  of 
apples  from  my  orchard.  I  fear  that  your  at- 
tention was  never  called  to  the  same  kind  before 
I  was  never  able  to  ascertain  their  name,  till  1 
took  a  S|>ccinien  t  >  the  meeting  of  the  Pomolog- 
ical  Society,  and 'there.  S  Noble  not  only  told 
me  the  name,  but  showed  me  specimen*  of  the 
same  kind  from  his  orchard.  Since,  at  the  West- 
chester Agricultural  Fair,  I  showed  them  to 
John  Ruttcr,  who  declares  them  to  h  >  what  No- 
ble called  them,  and  told  me  he  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  them  for  many  years.  They  are 
Princely  Apjtles. 

I  have  six  trees  of  them,  which  I  h  ivc  never 
known  fail  to  bear  more  or  less  every  year  ;  an  I 
they  remain  in  condition  to  use  a  long  time,  from 
August  till  December;  and  they  rot  less  than 
any  kind  of  apple  I  am  acquainted  with.  I 
should  have  sent  them  earlier,  as  their  si  aso  i  is 
nearly  over  and  many  of  them  are  much  wither- 
ed now,  but  it  is  not  j'et  loo  late  for  you  to  judge 
of  their  quality.  Some  persons  when  they  hear 
the  name  of  Princely  meutioned,  think  that 
Prie#tJy  is  meant.  There  is  no  resemblance.  I 
know  the  Priestly  ;  a  long  apple  ar.d  very  sour. 
The  Princclys  are  rather  larger  and  fl::er  this 
year  than  usual. 

Wm.  G  B  , 
Glen  Mills,  Pa. 

[Princely  and  no  doubt ;  and  one  of  our  best 
sweet  winter  apples  ;  and  as  pretty  to  look  at  as 
it  is  good  to  cat.— Ed.  J 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Baldwin  Apple  in  New  Hampshire,  their  young  orchards,  nnd  the  numlicr  of  tiny 

— According  to  tradition,  the  first  scions  of  the  twigs  which  have  thus  been  cut  from  the  parent 

Baldwin  apple  ever  brought  into  New  Ilamp  scion  arc  numbered  the  thousands 

shire,  were  grafted  into  an  apple  tree  on  the  farm  An  interesting  fact  it)  connection  with  this 

of  Mr.  Eleazer  Jackson,  in  (he  town  of  Cornish  tree  is  that  the  farm  ou  which  it  stands  is  own- 

The  scions  were  cut  from  a  tree  in  Billerica,  ed  by  the  oldest  persou  in  the  town  of  Cornish, 

Mass.,  in  or  about  the  year  1S0O,  at  which  time  Judge  Eleazer  Jackson,  the  son  of  the  original 

they  were  successfully  grafted  into  the  tree  as  owner  of  the  tree. 

above  stated,  and  which  is  still  in  a  remarkably  Tradition  further  has  it,  that  the  Baldwin 

vigorous  state    Last  year  the  limbs  of  this  tree  Apple  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  fruit  growers 

were  fairly  bent  to  the  ground  with  their  great  by  a  man  named  Baldwin,  from  whom  it  takes 

burden  of  fruit.    When  the  tree  first  began  to  its  name,  and  who  by  chance  found  the  fruit 

bear  its  new  fruit,  the  fame  of  the  lardy,  re-  while  hunting  in  Woburn,  Mass.    He  carried 

raarkablc  apple  spread  throughout  that  section  some  of  the  Apples  home,  and  by  keeping  them 

of  the  State,  and  immediately  the  farmers  from  some  time,  noticed  their  undecaying  nature  and 

far  and  near  docked  to  the  tree  for  scions  for  their  juicy  and  delicious  qualities.    In  conse- 
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qucnce  of  this  he  obtained  some  scions  from  the 
tree  which  bore  the  apples,  and  engrafted  them 
into  his  own  orchard  trees.  This  occurred  about 
ten  years  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the 
npplo  into  New  Hampshire.  —  Concord^.  H.) 


The  Camimjkt.l  Api'LE—  An  accidental  seed- 
liny;  that  sprung  up  about  fifteen  years  ago  close 
to  the  wall  of  a  brick  house  occupied  by  George 
W.  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Delaware,  Ohio.  The 
tree  is  a  vigorous,  ttroug  grower;  habit  open 
spreading  ;  limbs  not  crowded  ;  shoots  stout,  ra- 
ther blunt ;  foliage  abundant, haves  rather  large. 
It  has  borne  a  good  crop  regularly  every  year 
since  it  commenced  bearing.  Fruit  quite  uni- 
form ;  size  from  medium  to  la  rue,  and  hangs 

„  „„       ,  ,  .  4„      ...     '1,1       i  ,     ed  seed  has  not  only  a  tendency  to  ripen  earlier, 

very  lmely  to  the  tree.    It  is  evidently  a  late   ,       .  .   J  ~  .  ,  A      ,  , 

i-         v j      j  /•     . •      ,       .       it.  ,   but  the  oats  are  improved  in  weight  and  a  much 

keejx.r,  but  heretofore  they  have  been  -  too  goud   ,)eU(.r  cn)p     Thi8 (m  ex|H.rimi.nl  Worth  knrtW- 


Improvixo  Oats— Samuel  Dixon,  of  Chester 
county,  cut  a  field  of  oats  on  Wednesday,  the 
14th  inst.  This  is  at  least  a  week  or  ten  days  in 
advance  of  the  common  oats  crop  The  cause  of 
its  eailiness  in  ripening  is  owing  to  its  being 
mixed  with  barley,  the  product  ot  seed  so  grown 
for  several  years.  Barley  ripens  earlier  than 
oats  when  grown  separate,  but  it  is  a  singular 
fact  that  when  mixed  they  both  ripen  at  the 
same  time,  the  oats  coming  to  maturity  at  the 
same  time  as  its  eailer  neighbor.  The  cause  of 
this  we  are  unable  to  explain.  Mr.  Dixon  ob- 
tained the  seed  of  a  fanner  near  West  Chester, 
who  at  the  time  of  mixing  the  seeds  used  equal 
quantities  of  each,  but  now,  after  several  years 
sowing,  the  barley  constitutes  only  about  one- 
twentieth  of  the  graiu.    Mr  D.  thinks  the  mix- 


to  keep  "  later  than  January.— Iowa  Homestead 


Uses  of  the  Ailanthts  Thee— The  Jour- 
nal of  Applied  Chemistry  Mates  that  the  active 
projiertics  ot  the  bark  of  this  tree  have  within 
the  past  few  years  been  examined  by  several  etn- 
jneut  French  chemist.0,  and  especially  by  Prof 
Ilctet  of  Toulon,  who  has  pronounced  it  partic- 
ularly valuable  as  a  vermifuge.  Its  odor  pro- 
duces strongly  narcotic  effects,  while  its  taste  is 
bitter  and  nauseous,  somewhat  similar  in  its  re- 
sults to  the  internal  administration  of  tobacco. 
When  the  bark  is  digested  with  alcohol,  and  the 
latter  is  evaporated,  a  thick  resinous  oil  remains, 
which  acts  as  a  cathartic,  and  like  the  powdered 
bark  has  proved  successful  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  tape  worm. 


Honey  Locust  for  Posts  —A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Country  Gentleman  of  August  5th, 
inquires  of  those  who  have  had  exp  erience  in 
using  honey  locust  for  posts  as  to  its  durability. 
It  is  about  as  durable  as  sassafras,  but  not  equal 
to  black  walnut.  One  i  lack  locust  post  is  worth 
three  or  four  of  honey  locust  ;  but  for  rails  it  is 
excellent,  retaining  its  weight  a  long  time.  The 
honey  locust  is  much  less  durable  in  some  sec- 
tions than  others;  in  Missouri  it  will  not  last 

more  than  half  as  long  as  in  Kentucky.  Young  work  as  may  be  required 
smnd  mulberry,  when  seasoned,  is  as  durable  as  :  struetion  will  extend  through  two  years 
cedar,  and  makes  a  better  post  than  the  major-  estimated  cost  of  procuring  the  farm  and  oul- 
ity  «>f  red  cedar  posts.  — J.  S  ,  Florissant  Valley.  '  buildings  arid  maintaining  the  school  fur  3  years 
Mo  in  Country  Gentleman.  I  to  be  $30,000.' » 


ing  to  farmers  Franklin  Darlington,  of  East 
Nottingham,  who  has  the  same  kind  of  oats, 
cut  about  the  same  time  —  Oxford  Press. 

HORTICULTURAL    SCHOOL  FOR    WOMKN.  — 

i4The  working  plan  of  the  school  comprises  a 
farm,  to  be  procured  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
containing  about  20  acres  ;  5  acres  to  be  used  for 
the  cultivation  of  small  fruits,  flowers,  salads, 
and  such  vegetables  as  are  sui'able  for  cultiva- 
tion by  female  labor,  the  rest  to  be  devoted  to 
mowing  and  pasturage  ;  a  good  dwelling-house 
capable  of  accommodating  about  30  inmates  ;  a 
barn  large  enough  for  the  farm  stock  ;  an  experi- 
mental plant-house,  for  growing  flowers  and 
early  vegetables,  and  the  forwarding  of  plants 
for  field  crops.  The  control  of  the  institution  is 
to  be  vested  in  a  president,  secretary,  treasurer, 
and  24  managers— one-half  of  whom  shall  bo 
women— who  will  be  aided  by  a  competcut  in- 
structor, an  experienced  farmer,  and  the  other 
necessary  assistants  The  pupils  will  be  instruct- 
ed in  plain  sewing,  the  use  of  sewing  machines, 
and  all  kinds  of  house-work,  as  well  as  in  horti- 
culture ;  the  lecturers  and  teachers  in  kindred 
branches  of  labor  and  service  will  be  employed 
from  time  to  time. 

It  is  intended  to  receive  pupils  to  the  number 
of  2.">.  who  are  to  be  from  the  ages  of  10  upwards, 
of  good  character,  fair  education,  and  able  to 

Tbo  course  of  in- 
The 
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Removing  Trees  in  Full  Leaf.— During  '  that  which  was  perfectly  sound  was  being  stored 


n  recent  call  at  the  nursery  of  Mr  J.  Nelson,  of 
Hallowell,  ho  showed  us  one  or  two  hundred 
cherry  trees,  set  out  for  tho  purposs  of  starting 


away  for  winter  consumption.  We  spent  the 
day  and  night  here,  and  thoroughly  examined 
Mr.  Iluggins'  grounds.    There  was  much  on 


a  clu-rry  orchard  for  his  own  use,  all  of  which  i  this  well  managed  farm  to  interest  up.  Among 
were  transplanted  the  middle  of  June,  when  in  |  the  things,  miles  of  Osage  hedge,  making  as  per- 
iod' leaf,  and  every  one  of  which  was  growing  as  !  led  a  fence  as  could  he  iWued".  The  first  hedge 
well,  and  looking  as  vigorous  as  if  set  out  last  set  out  in  this  county  was  planted  by  Mr.  llug- 
frtll.  Mr.  Nelson  said  he  would  hardly  have  -.his,  seventeen  years  ago  ;  it  has  taken  the 
risked  the  job,  had  he  been  obliged  to  purchase  piemiiiin  whenever  entered  at  the  cunty  fairs, 
the  trees,  but  now  that  it  is  done,  is  quite  strong  and  would  tak the  premium,  if  entered  at  our 
in  the  opinion  that  any  kind  of  tree  can  be  trans-  state  fair.  Those  who  have  any  doubts  about 
planted  at  almost  any  time  in  the  year,  with  a  '  the  utility  and  praetieabiliy  of  Osage  hedges 
good  prospect  of  living,  provided  care  is  taken  ■  should  come  down  into  old  Macoupin,  and  look 
iu  performing  the  operation.  Mr.  Nelson  also  1  !lt  their  live  fences.  Mr.  Iluggins,  (his  year, 
grafts  at  any  time  from  March  to  August,  and  |  raised  three  or  four  hundred  bushels  of  goose- 
has  lost  but  very  few  scions  out  of  the  many   berries  and  currants,  the  Ilou-hton  and  Red 


hundreds  he  has  set  out. — ExsWrn  Paper 

Gardening  In  Mississippi. — A  Correspon- 
dent r>f  the  Prairie  Farmer  says:  "Tishamingo 
is  one  among  the  foremost  counties  in  North 
Mississippi.  The  people  are  cultivating  their 
grounds  in  accordance  with  scientific  rules,  to  a 


Dutch ;  the  market  price  was  low,  ami  while 
the  crop  was  an  excellent  one,  the  rcimm  rati  m 
was  scarcely  such  as  to  make  it  profitable  to 
grow  them  The  Keswick  Colling  is  largely 
planted  in  this  orchard,  as  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able kinds  for  market,  the  Sops  of  Wine  and  the 


attention  of  many  here,  and  it  should.  This  lo- 
cality should  produce  one  of  the  successions  in 
your  Northern  markets.  You  now  have  un- 
broken lines  of  railroad,  so  to  speak,  running 
directly  to  your  Northern  cities,  and  marketing 
may  be  sent  along  them  at  low  figures.  In  this 
region  products  will  be  r  ady  for  market  several 
weeks  earlier  than  at  Chicago,  and  they  can  be 
grown  here  as  cheaply  as  at  any  point  in  the 
world  ;  hence  you  mu^t  sec  its  importance  No- 
body has  yet  undertaken  the  thing,  that  I  know 
of,  but  there  is  being  considerable  talk  on  the 
subject.  And  you  should  agitate  for  none  are 
more  deeply  interested  th  in  y  mrsi  Ives.  People 


down  here,  as  a  general  thing,  dont  know  much  i  cult 


Pear  Culture  in  Canada.— The  Canada 
Fanner  reports  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
Pear  culture,  by  Uev.  B  Burnett  of  Hamil- 
ton, Canada.  The  While  Doyenne.  Flemish 
Beauty,  Seckel,  Glout  Monvau.  Napoleon,  On- 
ondaga, Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  and  Belle  An- 
gevine  are  the  healthiest  The  Winter  N<  lis, 
Easter  Beurre,  Bostiezer,  Beurre  d'  Anjou, Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey.  Bergamo: te,  C  id  tte  an  I 
Bro  vn  Beurre,  are  the  hardiest.  Louise  Bonne 
de  Jersw  is  the  most  productive,  next  Vicar  and 
White  Doyenne.  Doyenne  d  Etc  prolific  in  alter- 
nate years.  The  Beurre  d'Anjou  has  a  habit 
peculiarly  its  own.  "It  regulates  the  crop  to  be 
borne,  and  has  its  fruit  mere  evenly  distributed 
over  the  tree  than  any  other  with  which  I  am 
am  acquainted.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the 


ivatx 


»n  of  this  variety.  Notwithstanding  the 


about  market  gardening  ;  but  you  have  the  mar- 
ket gardeners  up  North,  aud  it  is  to  your  inter- 
est to  send  them  down.  They  will  find  a  friend- 
ly and  intelligent  set  of  citzens  down  here, 
ready  and  willing  to  give  them  any  encourage- 
ment ;  provided,  they  behave  themselves. 

Orchard  of  Jonathan  Huggins— The 
Prairie  Farmer  says  :  "Mr.  Iluggins  has  well 
nigh  one  hundred  acres  of  apple  orchard  ;  much 
of  his  fruit  was  being  manufactured  into  vinegar, 
the  best  of  it  into  cider  hud  the  small  portion  of 


size  or  the  fruit,  it  rarely  sheds  its  burden,  and 
for  its  eating  qualities  it  has  scarcely  an  equal.'' 
The  Brown  B.,urre  is  next.  Winter  Nelis  is  ex- 
cellent for  winter.  Best  fruit  is  the  Seckel,  Hello 
Lucrative,  Beurre d'Aujou.  Brown  Beurre,  Win- 
ter Nelis  and  Beurre  Diel.  The  Duchesse  he  ranks 
along  with  these,  but  docs  not  rate  the  fruit  so 
highly  as  some  growers  do.  The.  Easier  Beurre 
is  praised,  but  it  is  gritty.  The  Jalousie  de  Fou- 
teuay  is  the  prettiest  in  shape.  For  color  and 
form",  in  a  market  fruit.  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey 
has  the  per  fere  nee.  For  size,  Ducb  ssc  d'An- 
gouleme  and  Onondaga.  He  has  growu  ILile 
Angevine  to  21  ounces. 
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FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 


Guaftin'o  Potatoes  to  Get  New  Varie- 
ties.—The  following  is  reported  of  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  : — 

Mr.  Berkeley  having  adverted  to  Mr.  Fenn's 
exhibition  of  Potatoes,  consisting  of  two  series, 
in  which  Hogg's  Coldstream  and  Shut  ford  Seed- 
ling, and  Early  Emperor  and  Fenn's  Onwards, 
were  respectively  the  male  aud  female  parents, 
mentioned  that  some  of  the  progeny  h  id  actually 
degenerated  so  much  as  to  resemble  the  wild 
Potato.  He  then  read  the  following  paper  by 
Mr.  Fenn  ot  the  results  of  grafting  Potatoes :  — 

I  grafted  this  year  Red  Ashleaf  on  Dickson's 
Premier,  Paterson's  Scotch  Blue  on  Royal  Al- 
l>ert.  and  vice  versa.  I  have  been  unfortunate 
this  season  in  regard  to  the  "  taking "  of  the 
grafts  I  plauted  and  kept  the  grafte.l  nets  in 
b-inch  pots,  contrary  to  my  later  practice  of 
planting  them  iu  the  opeu  ground  when  the 
shoots  in  the  pots  have  pushed  5  or  6  inches  out 
of  the  soil.  This  may  have  tended  to  cause  non- 
8ucecs8  as  regards  the  cicatrisation  of  the  skins  ; 
nevertheless',  sufficient  results  have  been  arrived 
at  to  allbrd  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  grafting  oue  Potato  with  the  eye  of  an- 
other 

On  July  14th,  I  examined  two  sets,  an  eye  of 
Royal  Albert  (a  handsome,  round, white  Potato), 
grafted  on  Paterson's  Scotch  Blue.  The  eye  had 
held  perfectly  fast  to  the  tuber,  thereby  giving 
hope  of  some  influence  being  exerted  between  the 
stock  and  graft.  I  made  the  graft  fit  as  perfectly 
as  possible  into  the  wedge-like,  sliced  out  cavity 
in  the  tubtr,  but  at  the  above  date  the  graft  had 
swelled  out  of  its  first  position,  though  not  suffi- 
ciently to  disunite  i  self  from  the  cicatrix  of  its 
own  skin  and  that  of  the  stock  on  one  side.  I 
gave  several  good  tugs  at  the  graft,  but  could  not 
displace  it,  and  I  sent  it  to  Dr.  Masters  to  verify 
tliis  result.  Dr.  Masters  wrote  me  in  answer, 
**  In  one  case  the  cohesion  was  evident,  but  I  do 
not  see  that  the  new  tuber  or  the  haulm  is  at  all 
affected  by  the  grafting  process  We  must  have 
more  conclusive  evidence  than  that.  I  see  the 
union  is  not  merely  along  the  rinds,  but  in  the 
cellular  mass  of  the  Potato  as  well.  I  have  for- 
warded the  tubers  toChiswick.  The  whole  sub- 
ject is  very  interesting." 

The  other  sort  smt  to  Dr.  Masters  was  the 
eye  of  a  Paterson's  Scotch  Blue  on  Royal  Albert, 


no  cicatrix,  or  union  of  the  skins  had  formed, 
but  some  of  the  young  tubers  were  half-colored, 
others  less  colored,  and  one  was  perfectly  wh-te, 
none  of  them  showing  blue  all  over  like  the  sort. 
I  asked  Dr.  M  isters  to  forward  them  to  Mr. 
Barron,  aud  request  him  to  plant  them  and  note 
whether  the  coloring  was  permanent. 

Now  f«»r  "  more  conclusive  evidence.''  I  wrote 
on  the  14th  of  July  that  I  durst  not  then  meddle 
with  the  roots  of  my  hist  year's  grafted  Potatoes. 
Their  appearance  I  noted  thus -.-Fenn's  On- 
wards on  Almond's  Yorkshire  Hero:  an  Onwards 
haulm,  but  earlier,  and  very  diminutive  in  com 
parison.    Hero  on  Onwards:  lean  perceive  no 
difference  iu  the  haulm  as  compared  with  those 
not  grafted,  except,  perhaps,  that  the  foliage  of 
the  grafted  sets  is  of  a  more  glazed  green.  York- 
shire Hero  on  Fluke  :  haulm  looking  like  that  of 
i  the  tiue  Yorkshire  Hero,  with  not  a  symptom 
]  of  the  dark  green  tinge  of  the  Fluk  •  foliage. 
|  Milky  White  on  Yorkshire  Hero:  haulm  like 
|  that  of  a  diminutive  Milky  White,  quite  ripening 
ofT,  whilst  its  namesake  by  its  side  was  in  full 
vigor  of  leaf.     Milky  White  grafted  on  Fluke 
this  I  did  by  mistake  ;  I  intended  to  have  graft- 
ed the  Milk}-  White  on  itself,  to  try  what  would 
be  the  effect,  if  any) :  haulm  showing  quite  a 
different  character  from  that  of  Milky  White, 
'  being  not  so  branching  and  of  a  darker,  more 
|  upright,  and  more  robust  habit.    All  the  above 
1  eximples  in  1808  united  at  their  rmds  more  or 
less  completely  soon  after  they  were  planted  out 
—a  fact  which  I  proved  by  inspection. 

I  planted  the  above-named  Potatoes  on  April 
15th,  wheu  the  graft  of  Onwards  on  Hero  showed 
1  sprouts  decidedly  greener  than  those  of  the  true 
Onwards  ;  and  when  I  dug  thmi  up,  on  August 
I  9th,  their  haulm  was  not  nearly  so  ripe  as  that 
!  of  the  latter,  and  their  produce  generally,  for 
;  form,  proved  rounder  than  Onwards  The  Milky 
,  White  grafted  on  Fluke  is  the  only  other  decided 
"  conclusive  evidence,'"  and  that  is  conclusive 
enoug'.i  iu  the  wrong  direction  ;  the  character  a* 
well  as  the  Potato,  being  quite  spoilt.    In  short, 
I  may  have  gained  (but  I  must  wait  another 
year  to  prove  it)  an  improvement  by  giafling 
the  Onwards  on  Yorkshire  Hero,  and  that  I  fear 
will  prove  at  the  most  but  a  mere  penny-worth 
of  Potato  to  a  sack  of  trouble,  though  I  shall  be 
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well  content  if,  by  the  experiment,  I  have  ndded 
my  mite  to  the  science  of  horticulture. 


ArtofValuinq  Agricultural  Laxd  — 
"Although  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  at- 
tempt to  judge  of  the  quality  of  a  soil  from  the 
cro|)s  grown  upon  it  in  one  particular  year  only, 
still  many  most  useful  indications  may  be  ob- 
tains! from  its  more  permanent  products,  espe- 
cially from  the  trees  and  grasses.  Most  of  our 
ordinary  forest  trees  have  special  proclivities  for 
the  various  soils  on  which  they  flourish,  and  a 
careful  observation  of  their  growth,  and  of  the 
hedgerows,  a  (lords  information  which  will  sel- 
dom mislead.  A  really  thriving  Elm  tree  or 
Hazel  cannot  be  found  where  there  is  not  a  good 
mixed  soil,  whilst  au  abundance  of  Oak  and 
Blackthorn  are  indications  of  heavy  land  ;  and 
the  growth  of  the  trees  will  generally  correspond 
with  the  depth  and  quality  of  the  soil.  The  Al- 
der and  Willow  arc  only  found  in  wet  places, 
chiefly  by  the  water-side,  and  the  Poplar  usually 
in  wet  places.  On  the  other  hand,  Coniferous 
trees  prefer  the  lighter  soils,  and  the  Scotch  Fir 
grows  on  thin  lands  which  will  produce  nothing 
else  except  Heather  ;  and  the  Beech,  though  it 
will  grow  elsewhere  on  good  land, is  usually  indica- 
tive of  a  calcareous  soil.  Tht  .Sycamore  is  par- 
tial to  light  or  sandy  soils,  whilst  the  Walnut, 
and  I  believe  I  may  say  the  Maple  also,  usually 
grow  on  good  mixed  loams.  The  Ash  is  scarce- 
ly a  sign  of  any  particular  kind  of  land  ;  if  it  is 
of  rapid  growth,  it  indicates  good  land  ;  in  poor 
stiff  clay  it  is  constantly  met  with,  but  is  of  slow- 
er growth  and  often  stunted.  The  Whitethorn, 
if  it  grows  rapidly,  is  a  sure  indication  of  good 
land ;  and  one  never  sees  a  strongly-grown 
Quick  fence  on  iuferior  soils."— English  Pa^cr. 


of  the  Rye-grass  plant,  an  annual  and  perennial, 
as  deponed  to  by  a  great  number  of  witnesses  ; 
that  the  land  on  which  he  sowed  the  seed  was  in 
good  condition  and  well  prepared  ;  and  that  a 
portion  of  the  field  sown  with  diflVreut  seed  pro- 
duced a  second  year's  crop.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  defenders  pleaded  that  the  land  was  in  poor 
condition  ;  that  according  to  scientific  evidence 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  annual  live  irrass, 
that  being  merely  a  trade  term  for  the  lighter 
kinds  of  seed  ;  and  that  the  seed  supplied  was 
from  a  bin  from  which  they  had  supplied  (heir 
perennial  seed  that  year  to  numerous  customers, 
without  failure  in  any  case  except  that  <>f  the 
pursuer.  The  SherifF-Substitutc  h:»s  decided  in 
favor  of  the  defender,  assessing  thu  pursuer  in 
expenses.—  Oar.  Chronicle. 


Perenxial  It  ye  Grass.— An  important  seed 
case,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract,  was 
recently  tried  in  the  Sheriffs  Court  at  Hadding- 
ton:-Mr.  John  Hied,  jun.,  farmer,  Hilton  of 
Aldih,  Kinross  shire,sued  Messrs  ltoughead  and 
Park,  seed  merchants,  Haddington,  for  JOuJ. 
damages,  on  the  ground  that  a  quantity  of  Grass 
seed  purchased  by  him  in  18<io  as  perennial ;  fail- 
ed to  produce  a  second  year's  crop,  and  must 
have  been  annual  seed.  A  great  deal  of  evidence 
was  led  on  both  sides,  the  witnesses  being  seeds 
men,  practical  farmers,  Grass  seed  growers,  and 
practical  botanists.  For  the  pursuer,  it  was 
contended  that  there  were  two  distinct  varieties 


Trained  Pear  Trees  — A  correspondent  of 
th*  London  Journal  of  Horticulture  says  :  We 
have  no  objection  to  old-fashioned  orchards,  and 
especially  when  the  under  crop  is  grass,  ma- 
nured at  times.  These  are  excellent  f  >r  insur- 
ing always  an  abundant  supply  to  an  establish- 
ment, and  the  gardener  is  little  troubled,  if  a  few 
trees  should  be  barren  each  year,  which  he  must 
be,  if  he  has  only  a  few  trees  altogether  in  a 
kitchen  garden  to  depend  upon.  But  where 
room  is  to  be  made  the  most  of,  and  the  greatest 
pleasure  is  to  be  derived  from  the  culture  of  fruit 
trees,  commend  us  to  low  bushes  or  pyramids — 
say  from  6  to  8  feet  in  height.  The  wind  will 
have  but  little  power  on  these,  comparatively 
speaking,  and  the  fruit  is  easily  examined,  and 
easily  gathered.  If  wc  had  the  chance,  we 
should  be  inclined  in  small  gardens  to  adopt  the 
cordon  system  of  training— that  is,  having  only 
one  or  two  shoots  from  a  tree,  and  spurring  them 
from  top  to  bottom.  We  have  little  faith  in 
mere  fanciful  modes  of  training  but  by  the  one- 
shoot  system  a  great  variety  can  be  grown  in  lit- 
tle space,  and  each  kind  on  its  own  bottom,  as  it 
were.  We  believe  that  great  results  may  be 
achieved  by  this  plan  in  small  gardens,  where 
the  lines  of  fruiting  stem?  can  be  kept  near  the 
ground,  and  a  protection  given  in  severe  weather. 


Lilium  auratum. —  The  special  feature  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
1  on  August  7th,  was  undoubtedly  a  large  speci- 
men of  Lilium  auratum,  from  the  gardens  of 
the  Dowager  Lady  Ashburton,  of  Melehet  Court 
\  which  was  a  plant  of  great  beauty,  and  so  fine  a 
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specimen  of  which  ho  believed  had  never  before 
been  shown.    The  Lindley  Medal,  which  is  ouly  and  seeding, 
given  to  extraordinary  specimens  of  good  eultiva-  , 
tion,  had  been  deservedly  awarded  to  it  by  the 
Council,  on  the  reeo  >  inundation  of  the  Floral 
Committee  Iliswellknownthatthereare8tiver.il  , 
varieties  f)f  L.  auratum,  some  being  more  deeply 
spotted  than  others  ;  this  was  one  of  the  paler  col- 
ored kinds.  What  a  splendid  subject  fur  hybridiza- 
tion this  variety  would  mike,  remarked  Mr. 
Saunders,  if  it  were  taken  as  a  basis  to  work 
from,  and  color  and  other  characteristics  were 
introduced. 


most  effectual  mode  of  securing  early  flowering 


American  Potatoes— Describing  Carter's 
Seed  Farm— A  Correzp-mdrnt  of  the  Gardener' a 
Chronicle,  says :  The  much-vaunted  Early  Hose 
was  hero,  very  small  in  produce,  and  not  at  all 
coming  up  to  expectation.  Another  American 
variety,  the  Early  Goodrich,  was  growing 
alongside  the  former  ;  it  is  a  round,  smooth,  and 
cleaned  skinned  variety,  and  that  is  about  all 
that  could  be  said  in  its  favor.  There,  was  also 
a  very  prolilic  red  Potato,  having  foliage  strong- 


ly resembling  Raspberry  leaves. 


Celery.  —  4  Correspondent  of  the  London 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  says  :  A  tingle  fact  is 
often  worth  a  number  of  inferences.  That  fact 
clearly  shows  us  all  that  has  been  advanced  on 
the  bit-by-bit  earthing-up  of  early  Celery  is 
based  on  a  principle  that  scarcely  permits  of  error 
On  examining  soma  Celery  washed  and  ready 
for  use,  we  noticed  it  was  harder  and  firmer  to 
the  touch  than  it  ought  to  be,  so  as  to  be  short 
and  crisp,  as  well  as  sweet,  the  three  essentials 
for  good  table  Celery,  as  an  accompaniment  to 
cheose,  &t:.  That  Celery  had  been  thoroughly 
soaked  more  than  once  before  earthing-up,  and 
yet  on  taking  up  some  roots  W3  found  these  dry 
enough  The  tops  of  the  leaves  exposed  had 
evaporated  all  the  barrels  of  moisture  we  had 
given  in  the  parching  weather.  That  Celery 
had  been  earthed  up  at  once.  If  we  had  put  the 
earth  to  at  three  or  four  times,  and  without  fresh 
watering,  we  should  have  expected  almost  every 
plant  to  have  thrown  up  its  tlowerstalk.  If  the 
weather  had  continued  dry  and  hot,  we  should 
have  expected  the  same  result.  No  rains  that 
fell  would  ever  reach  the  roots ;  they  would  only 
act  in  lessening  evaporation  from  the.  foliage. 
Openings  and  holes  were  therefore  made  between 
the  rows,  and  enough  of  water  pouicd  down  to 
saturate  the  soil  at  the  roots,  and  now  the  Celery 
is  crisp  as  it  ought  to  be  The  man  who  gave 
the  last  watenugs  before  earthing-up  could 

scarcely  believe  that  it  was  possible  for  the  '  When  I  state  that  there  ar<i  six  or  seven  miles 
great  mass  of  roots  to  become  so  dust  dry.  ,  run  0f  mushroom  beds  in  the  ramification  of 
There  are  few  plants  that  evaporate  more  this  cave,  and  that  their  owner  is  but  one  of  a 
moisture  than  Celery  in  a  hot  sunny  day  By  largo  class  who  devote  themselves  to  mushroom 
this  or  other  means  allow  the  roots  to  become  J  culture,  the  reader  will  have  somo  opportunity 
dust-dry,  and  in  sell-defence  the  plant  will  throw  !  of judging  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried  on 
up'its  flower  stalk  to  perpetuate  the  race.  The  about  Paris.  These  caves  not  only  supply  the 
same  principle  holds  true  in  all  vegetable  wants  of  the  city  above  them,  bu:  thosu  of  Ku- 
growth.    A  severe  check  to  luxuriance  is  the  ;  gland  and  other  countries  also,  large,  quantities 


Mushroom  Culture  in  France.— In  a 
work  entitled  '  The  Parks,  Promenades  and 
Gardens  of  Paris,"  by  W.  Robinson,  F.  L  S.. 
published  by  Mr  John  Murray,  London,  there 
is  contained  much  useful  and  interesting  informa- 
tion on  mushroom  culture.  The  perusal  of  those 
chapters  on  this  subject  cannot  fail  to  open  to 
the  English  culturist  quite  new  ideas  as  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  excellent  vegetable.  The 
mushroom  caves  at  Montrouge,  as  described 
and  illustrated,  are  quite  a  wonder.  It  appears 
that  they  are  somethiug  like  the  shallow  coal 
mines  of  our  country,  but  have  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  difficult  access.  The  author,  in  de- 
scribing them,  says : 

"Although  we  are  from  70  to  80  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  everything  looks  very 
neat— in  fact,  very  much  more  so  than  could 
have  beeu  expected,  not  a  particle  of  litter  bi'ing 
met  with.  A  certain  length  of  bed  is  made  every 
day  in  the  year,  and  as  they  naturally  finish  one 
gallery,  or  series  of  galleries,  at  a  time,  the  beds 
in  each  have  a  similar  character.  Once  more 
we  plunge  into  a  passage  dark  as  ink,  and  find 
ourselves  between  two  lines  of  beds  in  lull  bear- 
ing. The  beautiful  white  butter-like  mushrooms 
appearing  everywhere  in  profusion  along  the 
sides  of  the  diminutive  beds,  something  like  the 
drills  which   farmer*   make  for  green  crops. 
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^.  .  ionc  sending  to  our  own  country  no  less   rent;  also  T   Hohea  with  T  r  . 

than  14,000  boxes  annually. »-C«lagc  Ganl.  ..."  -  . ..!  'Ih  , ! "  ?M™IWI  for  (he 

Phylloxera  Vastatrix  :  or  the  new  Grape- 
vine W<  -We  are  very  sorry  to  learn  that 
this  most  formidable  of  all  the  enemies  of  the 
Crape-vine  has  made  its  appearance  in  England. 
He  were  the  first  to  call  attention  to  it  in  this 
country  as  being  prevalent  on  the  Continent  :  lit- 
tle did  we  then  think  it  was  at  our  doors  We 
make  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  address 
ed  to  us  hy^a  gentleman  in  Kent :  *•  My  Vines 
have  all  grown  well  except  two,  a  Mrs.  JWs 
Muscat  and  Meredith's  Alicante;  these  did  not 
move  more  than  two  or  three  inches,  and  I 
determined  to  take  them  up  and  examine  tin 
roots.  Aow  the  roots  were  swarming  with  Phyl 
oxera  vastatrix;  there  was  also  the  win4l 
kind     Your  description  in  the  May  number  of 
the  Gardener  is  very  accurate.    With  a  glass  of 
good  power,  you  can  see  it  in  all  its  stages  but 
you  can  see  it  with  the  naked  eye.    It  looks  like 
grain,  of  yellow  sulphur  in  the  crevices  of  the 
roots;  with  a  higher  power  it  resembles  small 
yellow  tortoises.    It  barks  all  the  roots  and  de 
*t ro.\  s  the  Vine.  »•   The  writer  further  express, 
a  fear  that  this  pest  is  known  to  be  in  some  nur 
TO  but  is  kept  a  secret.    If  so.  no  time  should 


male  parent,  but  never  could  get  a  single  fruit  to 
set.    However,  some  suspect  that  the  s-  -called 
hybrid  is  only  a  sport  from  the  original  one 
with  a  more  compact  habit  aud  broader,  ihicler 
leayes.    T.  assamica  is  said  to  be  not' so  well 
suited  for  the  manfneture  of  green  tea  as  the 
China  plant ;  but  whether  that  be  a  fact  or  onlv 
a  supposition  I  cannot  say.    In  testing  samp^ 
of  the  tea  manufactured  from  the  Ass.m  ami 
China  plants,  weight  for  weight,  the  Assam  -r 
passes  the  China  both  in  strength  and  color  of 
the  infusion  ;  m  flavor,  some  think  that  „f  ,..„ 
China  more  delicate  and  agreeable    The  out 
i,  tU^n  (a^r  lnfu"«n>  of  the  Assam  plant  is  much 
determined  to  take  them  up  and  examine  the  !  pal"r  aml  t^' rally  more  uniform  than  that  of 
roots.  Aow  the  roots  were  swarming  with  Phvl-  '  ,he  Chi,m  ;  l*rh*V*  from  the  fart,  that  in  m„m 


(  lima*  Teas  -At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Linn^anNK-iely  of  London,  Mr.  Wm.  tolled 
in  reference  to  Chinese  tea  culture  in  Jndh 
\\  nether  Thea  Bohea  of  botanists,  „ndT.  v ridis 
be  diKtuiet  species,  or  only  varieties  d,J)(.n 
on  sod  and  ehmate  for  their  existence,  matte", 
I  but  Utile  to  the  Indian  tea  manufacture  £ 
be  lost  in  discovering  which  Th^T "'"'IT   fur  as       «l*rienco  goes,  any  variety  of  tw 
^tting  it  "stam^:  "    '  ?  J^"*  !»  !  *»™  -  the  China^l-t  w  H 

too  familiar  to  »,-I,Jon  jJ^fZl        '     Z'TJ^l  7^  «"  th«  of'" 


SouetyofLondonrecen.lv,  Mr  Win.  Bell  said 
m  India  the  Assam  was  originally  neglected  for 


Ihst-ciass  black  tea,  is  equally  suitablel^  "/he 
production  of  a  first  class  "reen  »pi  t 
districts  lam  told  that  a  -torn  p^aifs  a™ 
stricture  .8  cu.te  ,fc  in  India,  which  preven  s  m n, 
en«atfmg  in  more  than  one  kind  of  work.  For 


tiw. •       ,       , ""h'«i.uij  neglected  tor  engaging  in  more  than  one  kin,,  . 

the  north-west  and  the  Punjab    In  ti...  n,.    /  1  mnn„m,  .  I  «PI>rentici  ship  f<>  tj10 

in,,*™  •  .        '^ii'oi.io.    in  the  Deyrah  manufacturing  of  yreen  tea  wrmiif  >  i  *  . 

you„,,,ai,s   tscori,.,,(l  duri        mon(i  s  two;llosl.t,le;'d7,^k  ^ tn-prducor 

ben  proa,!, n  t|,„„K|Ui,t._v »,,,„„„,; „  in  cu,(ivatio    ,  0     t|l™™^(1"r  ' 

tolling  cxiKTttiiretl  on  llic.  plain..   r„r  il„„.  worth  rnliirnm  .    .  .         lo  >'aln,.^„„t 

j      ■clo-',,n  *l"L1i  niaiked  varietv  «T,.n  hardier   ,.nnot;i>.»; —   ,  1,,4V 


extensively  in  Assam  a  well  n nrke.V,  T      ,^illc*,eaTC«l  varu-tice  arc  said  to  have  -i 
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any  of  the  lar2e-leaved  varieties,  which  are  best  the  surface  hy  pressing  it  the  bottom  of  a  small 
suited  for  low,  moist,  warm  localities.  All  of  (lower  pot,  and  scatter  the  seeds  evenly,  just 
these  different  varieties  seem  to  intermix  or  cross  cover  ins;  them  with  fine  soil.  Give  a  gentle  wa- 
readily  with  each  other ;  at  least  there  is  now  a  '  term?,  place  the  pan  in  a  cold  frame  or  under  a 
greater  number  of  varieties  in  cultivation  than  hand-lass,  and  shade  from  bright  sun.  Keep 
were  originally  recognized.  (  moist  and  close  until  the  young  plants  appear, 

  i  then  admit  a  little  air,  increasing  the  amount 

Cultivation  of  Strawberries  in  Egypt,  j  w;th  the  ajV!ince  jn  growth  of  ihe  plants  When 
—It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  yonr  readers  tnefte  aru  largc  enough  to  handle,  they  may  be 
to  know  that  Strawberries  succeed  well  at  this  :  prjc^ej  0fl*in  pans  at  al>out  1J  to  2  inches  apart, 


Christinas  up  to  the  present  time,  from  the  open 
ground.  The  plants  are  now  in  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  state,  producing  plenty  of  flowers  and 
fruit  of  excellent  quality.  I  have  no  doubt  they 
will  continue  to  produce  fruit  for  the  next  two 
months,  thus  stretching  over  a  period  of  seven 
months  in  full  bearing.  Is  this  not  something 
extraordinary  ?  1  Yes  ]  The  varieties  are  Ajax. 
British  Queen.  Keen's  Seedling,  La  Constante 


weii.uii.-i  iu,  •«■■»»"»»•  —  ~ 

airy  position  in  the  greenhouse.  In  February  or 
March  the  plants  may  be  shortened  to  2  or  3  in- 
ches, and  cuttings  made  of  the  parts  removed, 
!  which  will  strike  freely  in  a  mild  hotbed.  When 
the  plants  have  made  fresh  shoots  an  inch  long, 
they  ought  to  be  potted  off  singly,  or  placed 
4  inches  apart  in  pans,  and  shaded  until  estab- 
theu  harden  them  off  and  remove  them 


lished  , 

j>rui»u  v-u^m.  «v  „»  (  to  .,  old  frame,  protecting  them  from  frost  by  a 

Omar  Pasha,  Admiral  Pundas.  and  Sir  C.  Na-  C()Vcring  0f  mats.  You  may  obtain  one  or  more 
pier.  J'.uws  JIanlie.  Pnhtce  dnrdenn,  Qaztereh,  ^  of  °uUing8  from  them,  and  these,  with  the 
Cairo,  Egm*t  June  2,  in  Girdcncr's  Chronicle.       ^  pl,intSi  wiU  be  fit  for  planting  out  in  May. 

  ,T         c        Seedling  Verbenas  are  of  little  use  for  bedding 

Vine  Leaves  Turning  their  Under  Sub-  ^        ^  mM  ^    The  3eed  may  ^  aown  in 

face  to  the  Lioht.-I  have  a  seedling  Grape  ^  ^  Rml  the  lant(l  from  that  80willg  will  be 
Vine  here  which  has  the  strange  peculiarity  of  ,  *        •      ^  f^   lanting  oUt  ftt  the  Pnd  of  May. 


turning  the  backs  of  all  its  leaves  to  the  light, 
and  im  constraint  will  induce  it  to  turn  the  up- 
per side  to  the  light.  1  send  you  leaves  from  it 
which  show  how  the  leaf-stalks  bend  to  effect 
tbc  purpose.  It  is  inarched  on  a  Muscat,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  in  their  normal  stole.  On 
entering  the  house  where  it  grows,  the  conclu- 
sion at  once  is  su-igested  that  some  one  has  sev- 
ered the  Vine's  connection  with  the  earth,  and 
that  it  is  in  the  act  of  dying,  yet  it  is  perfectly 
healthy  though  it  has  shown  no  fruit,  while 
accdlino*  of  the  same  batch  are  in  lruit  beside 
it  It  Is  a  cross  bciw.-en  the  Golden  Champion 
and  lilack  Alicante  1  shall  be  glad  to  know  il 
your  readers  have  met  with  a  vine  having  the 
avme  habit.-W.  Thomson,  in  Gard.  ChromcU. 

Sowing  Verbena  Seed -To  have  good 


large  enough  for  planting  out  at  the  end  of  May. 
—English  Journal  of  Horticulture. 

Tomatoes  in  France. — In  France  the  gar- 
deners cut  oft  the  stems  of  the  Tomato  plunts 
down  to  the  first  cluster  of  flowers  which  appear 
on  them,  thus  impelling  the  sap  intoihe  buds  be- 
low the  cluster.  When  these  apponr.  the  branch 
to  which  they  belong  is  topped  down  to  their 
bud,  and  this  is  done  five  times  successively.  Hy 
lb  s  means  the  plants  become  stout  dwarf  bushes 
not  over  IB  inches  high,  and  they  aro  kept  erect 
in  the  rows  by  sticks  or  strings.  This  treatment 
produces  fruit  which  ripeus  early  and  is  of  ex- 
cellent quality. 

Culture  of  Greenhouse  Climbers.  — TA< 
Gardener's  Ckronide,  says :  There  are  few  greeu 


owing  Verbena  &*.fci>. -  o  n.iv«  „^  ^  conservatory  climbers  which  do  not  re- 
thir<l»lurryl.ghtl.«.ma d  urn |*  ™™  ,Vm  Votani.  the  n>a,.y  varieties  of  K/i.v*.-*..,- 
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though  not  least  Lapng^ria,  which  should  all  he 
permitted  to  make  as  free  a  growth  as  possihlc, 
n  judicious  system  of  training  alono  being  ne- 
cessary in  their  case. 

OiEimtEs  as  Single  Vertical  Cordons  — 
The  varieties  best  adapted  for  this  very  interest- 
ing mole  of  culture  are  those  of  the  Duke  tribe, 
such  as  the  May  Duke,  Arch  Duke,  Empress 
Eugenie,  Royal  Duke,  Nonvelle  Hoyale,  Du- 
chessc  do  Palluau,  and  some  others.  Young 
pyramidal  trees  throe  feet  apart  should  be  plant- 
ed in  rows,  and  their  side  shoots  pruned  in  to 
within  two  inches  of  their  stems.  They  require 
the  same  summer  pinching  as  that  recommended 
by  me  for  vortical  cordon  Pears,  and  should  not 
be  allowed  to  exceed  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height. 
Nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  these  cor 
don  Cherry  trees.  I  have  at  this  moment  trees 
five  j*cars  old.  of  the  Duke  tribe,  with  their 
bright  ripe  fruit  hanging  close  to  the  stem,  and 
shining  through  the  net  that  protects  them  from 
the  birds.  The  best  of  all  protection,  both  from 
birds  and  wasps,  is,  however.  Hay  thorn's  net- 
ting, or  coarse  muslin,  formed  into  a  narrow 
bottomless  bag,  which  should  bo  let  down  gent- 
ly over  the  tr.-e,  so  as  to  leave  the  leading  shoots 
out,  and  tied  at  the  bottom  and  top ;  Duke 
Cherries  may  thus  be  preserved  till  August.  1 
may  mention  here,  that  with  these  Cherry  cor- 
don trees,  root-pruning  or  removal  is  seldom  re- 
quired, their  vital  force  is  so  reduced  by  contin- 
uous pinching  of  the  young  shoots  ;  but  if  a  rich 
soil  gives  to  much  vigor,  it  may  be  practised. 
There  are  a  few  kinds  of  Plums,  of  upright 
growth,  which  may  also  be  cultivated  as  verti- 
cal cordons.    Rivers'  Miniature  Fruit  Garden. 


scntial  p>int  in  the  successful  cultivation  of 
these  plants.— Gardener's  Chronicle. 


Cyclamens.—  Seedling  Cyclamens  sown  this 
spring  should  be  pricked  oft'  into  small  pots,  and 
be  pushed  along  freely  as  soon  as  they  show  the 
second  or  third  leaf.  This  is  the  real  secret  by 
which  the  fortunate  few  grow  these  lovely  pi  :nts 
to  perfection.  '1  here  must  be  no  rest— no  cheek, 
until  they  arc  produced  in  full  and  abundaut 
bloom.  They  like  a  nice  brisk  and  moist  growing 
temperature.  Above  all,  they  must  bo  kept  en- 
tirely free  from  scale,  red  spider,  and  especially 
thrlp.  When  the  latter  attacks  them,  or  gains  a 
lodgment,  they  invariably  become  safely  enscon- 
ced upon  the  crown,  amongst  the  tender  young 
leaves  as  they  form,  and  these  they  oftentimes 
eat  entirely  away  before  they  are  observed  by  the 
naked  eye.    Thoroughly  good  drainage  is  an  es- 


Winterinq  Geraniums  ix  Moss —Last 
winter,  we  kept  a  number  of  large  geraniums  iu 
dry  moss,  and  propose  to  do  the  same  thing  this 
season,  as  it  is  a  very  cheap  method  of  preserv- 
ing plants  not  wanted  to  decorate  the  house  in 
winter.  The  plants  were  taken  up  soon  after  tho 
first  lijjht  frost,  the  soil  shaken  from  their  roots, 
and  then  all  the  leaves  and  the  young  succulent 
branches  removed.  Some  moss  that  had  been 
previously  taken  from  the  swamp  and  thorough- 
ly dried  was  spread  over  the  bottom  of  a  box  ; 
upon  this  we  placed  a  layer  of  plants,  then  more 
moss,  and  so  on  alternately  till  the  box  was  full. 
The  box  was  then  set  away  upon  a  shelf  in  a  dry, 
warm  eellar,where  it  remained  undisturbed  until 
spring.  The  plants  came  out  in  good  condition, 
and  have  grown  well  this  summer  in  the  open 
ground,  and  are  now  in  full  bloom.  There  is 
danger  of  the  plants  rotting  if  the  cellar  is  damp. 
A  warm  room  will  probably  answer  as  well  as  a 
cellar  —Exchange  Paper. 

Filtiiy  Poos  and  Cats  -I  think  if  your 
correspondent  will  try  the  following  simple  rem- 
edy he  may  save  himself  the  trouble  of  taking 
cits  and  bricks  to  the  river.  Let  him  pur- 
chase a  few  ounces  of  cayenne  pepper,  put 
it  in  a  pepper  box,  nnd  the  last  thing  before 
dark,  dredge  the  pepper  lightly  all  over  the 
plants  liable  to  their  beastly  attack'.  A  calm 
and  dry  night  will  be  the  best  fordoing  it,  and 
let  it  be  repeated  every  few  nights,  especially  :  f- 
ter  rain.  I  saw  this  remedy  tried  some  years  ago 
with  effect.  A  large  yard  dog  when  let  loise  in 
the  morning  would  go  to  a  line  young  plant  of 
Laurust'tnus,  and  back  himself  right  into  the 
middle  of  the  hush  ;  this  was  rather  nn  annoy- 
ance to  the  gardener,  who  thought  of  the  remedy 
as  above,  and  applied  it  as  I  have  stated  with 
the  most  complete  success.  A  man  had  to  go 
and  open  the  gate  every  morning  after  that  to  let 
"Bingo"  out  into  the  road,  for  neither  that 
plant  nor  nuy  other  would  ever  serve  Bingo's 
purpose  alterwards.  If  your  correspondent  had 
seen  him  try  every  corner  of  that  garden  to  get 
out  after  being  cayenned  by  the  Laurustinus.  I 
think  he  would  have  concluded  that  Bingo  did 
not  like  it,  or  that  he  was  mad,  as  the  owner 
thought  him  at  first.—  Robin  Rove,  in  Cot'age 
GunUncr. 
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CYAxornixi-M  Magnjficvm  Tkeatmknt— 
The  plant  is  an  evergreen.  The  shrivelling  and 
fulling  of  the  leaves  is  owing  to  a  sudden  change 
of  temperature,  probably  from  cold.  During  the 
winter  no  more  water  should  he  given  thnn  will 
keep  the  soil  just  moist  and  the  foliage  fresh ; 
indeed,  the  plant  ought  to  he  kept  dry.  not  cans 
ing  the  leaves  to  fall  or  the  wood  to  shrivel.  A 
temperature  of  "».V  or  60'  at  night  is  suitable  un- 
til February,  when  an  increase  of  temperature 
should  be  given,  and  it  may  be  gradually  raised 
ro  (HP  or  GV  al  night.  7(T  to  7.T  by  day  without 
sun,  and  SCT  to  S.V  with  sun  and  abundance  of 
air.    A  moist  atmosphere  should  be  maintained 


by  frequently  sprinkling  the  paths,  stages,  walls, 
&c.,  but  avoid  wetting  the  foliage,  and  slight 
shade  ought  to  be  afforded  from  bright  sun.  The 
plant  should  have  abundance  of  room,  and  light 
on  all  sides,  so  as  to  keep  it  from  growing  un- 
equally. Pot  it  in  March  or  April  when  growth 
commences,  using  a  compost  of  four  pans  fibrous 
loam,  two  parts  leaf  mould,  two  parts  sandy 
peat,  one  part  old  cow  dung,  one  part  charcoal, 
in  lumps  frotu  the  size  of  a  pea  to  a  hazel  nut, 
and  one  part  silver  sand,  the  whole  well  mixed. 
Do  not  sift  the  compost,  but  tear  it  in  pieces.and 
make  rather  tine,  affording  extra  drainage. — 
London  Journal  if  Horticulture- 


HORTICULTURAL  NOTICES. 


FRUIT  GROWER'S  SOCIETY  OF  PF.XXA 
The  annual  meeting  this  season  will  bo.  held 
at  Lancaster,  Pa  ,  commencing  on  the  19th  of 
January.  No  better  place  could  be  selected,  as 
i:  is  in  <  nc  of  the  most  intelligent  and  successful 
fruit  centers  ;  and  those  who  want  to  know'diow 
to  grow  fruit,"  will  certainly  be  there.  From 
all  we  can  learn  there  will  1k>  a  very  full  attend- 
ance. 


LEA  VEX  WORTH  CO.,  (KANSAS)  HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY-. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  this  Society,  the  apple 
blight  came  up  for  consideration.  When  we 
first  noticed  it  in  the  Gardener's  Monthly  on  our 
return  from  that  section,  three  years  ago,  few 
who  read  about  it  considered  it  a  matter  of  much 
importance.  At  this  meeting  Mr  Carney  said 
th  •  apple  blight  commenced  with  him  in  '05, 
after  a  heavy  warm  rain,  and  had  been  on  the 
increase  until  this  year.  It  commenced  on  the 
young  growth;  he  cut  it  out  at  first,  but  found  it 
did  no  good  The  Keswick  Codlin,  which  blight- 
ed very  badly,  this  year  appeared  to  recover. 
The  Red  Astrachan,  Fameuse  and  Summer 
Pearmain  did  not  blight  but  little. 

Mr  Cad  igan,  said  the  Rambo,  Yellow  Bell- 
flower  and  Jonathan  blighted  the  worst,  he 
thought  it  was  a  living  plant,  a  fungus.  He  said 
Dr.  Hull  of  Alton,  Ills.,  had  propagated  it  by 
inoculation  and  he  had  also  fhis  season  done  the 
same  by  macerating  the  deceased  wood  and  tying 
it  on  i  healthy  tree.  He  thought  Carbolic  Acid, 
had  proved  a  remedy,  he  also  tried  a  liquid  from 


old  rusty  Iron,  and  he  thought  ho  saved  a  tree 
by  it. 

Dr.  Houscly  thought  it  caused  by  an  insect. 
It  was  nonsense  to  talk  about  it  being  produced 
by  a  fungus.  Stop  your  trees  from  growing  too 
fast,  and  you  will  never  hear  of  pear  blight. 

Dr.  Stayman  did  not  favor  the  fungoid  theory, 
as  producing  the  disease,  because  he  found  under 
the  microscope  the  same  fungoid  development  in 
the  healthy  as  well  as  the  unhealthy,  conse- 
quently he  thought  we  had  no  right  to  infer  from 
fungus  found  on  blighted  trees,  that  it  was  the 
cause,  while  the  same  was  found  on  trees  not 
blighted  He  favored  the  theory  of  plethora, 
and  for  the  want  of  a  name,  he  called  it  vegcta. 
ble  apoplexy,  as  they  arc  struck  dead  suddenly 
in  the  api>earanee  of  full  health. 

At  this  point  the  meeting  became  animated, 
when  a  conversational  discussion  ensued,  and 
ended  in  the  following  resolutions  by  Mr.  Barnes: 

1.  Ilemkal,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  ihis  so- 
ciety, from  investigation  of  the  facts  as  develop, 
cd  at  present,  that  the  Apple  tree  blight  and  the 
Pear  tree  blight  arc  .distinct  diseases,  and  pro- 
duced by  distinct  causes.  Rejected  ;  one  vote 
affirming 

2.  Itc.-oh-'<t,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  so- 
ciety that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Pear  tree 
blight  is  not,  as  j  et,  fully  explained  by  any  theory 
produced  before  us,  but  that  treatment  inducing 
a  slow,  healthy  growth  of  the  tree  appears  to  be 
almost  a  sure  preventive.  Carried  by  a  unani- 
mous vote. 
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P.  O.  BOX  2956.  OFFICE,  58  LIBERTY  ST. 

HEW  YORK  CITY. 
AMERICAN  AGENCY  OF 

D.  DAUVESSE,  Nurseryman,  ....  ORLEANS,  Franc*. 
EUG.  VERDIEK,  FILS  AINE,  Florist  (Specialty ;  Gladioli),  PARIS, 
FERDINAND  GLOEPE,  Nurseryman.(  "  Strawberries  &  Currants),  BEAUVAIS,  " 
JAMES  DICKSON  &  SONS,  Nurserymbn,  -  -  -  CHESTER.Enqland. 
PETER  S.  ROBERTSON  &  CO.,  Nurserymen,  -  -  EDINBURGH  Scotl'd 
JOHN  STEWART  &  SONS,}  -  *  -  DUNDEE  Scotland  aud  FERN- 
NT  ursery  and  Seedsmen,  )           •  -       DO  vV  N,  (Dorsetshire),  England, 

E.  H.  KRELAGE  &  SON,  Florist's,      -  -      HAARLEM,  Holland. 
FREDERICK  ALOLPHUS  HAAGE,  Jr.,  Seedsman.  ERFURT,  Prussia, 

Aud  other  European  houses. 

Catalogues  of  these  hooses  sent  to  applicants  immediately,  if  ready  for  distribution,  on  re- 
ceipt of  their  applications;  if  not,  as  soon  as  they  are  received. 

C.  RAOUX, 

TTVr"F>0~RTrT<l"R. 

58  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Offers  for  sale,  deliverable  early  this  autumn  or  next  spring,  at  the  buyers  option. 

DUTCH  BULBS, 

A  few  hundred  TULIPS,  CBOCTJS,  SNOWDROPS.  ANEMONES.  IBIS. 
NARCISSUS,  RANUNCULUS  and  CROWN  IMPERIAL  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices,  to  olose  importation. 

FRENCH  PEAR  SEED, 

FRUIT  TREE  STOCKS, 

SUCH  AS 

APPLE,  PEAR,  MAHALEB,  QUINCES,  ETC.,  ETC. 

EVERGREENS, 

NORWAY  SPRUCE,  AUSTRIAN  AND  SCOTCH  PINES,  ETC. 

H.OSH  STOCKS,  ETC 

PRICE  LIST  TO  BE  HAD  ON  APPLICATION, 
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WANTED. 

An  aesUtant  In  the  Greenhouse  department  of  tb«  t'olnmbos 
Hnr»ery  A  German  preferred.  Addr.se.  with  u,u»liucaiu,u» 
and  reference,..  ^  Q  UANfORD<  Columbu(l,  Ohio 

WANTED 

Two  good  Nursery  hands.  Must  be  good  budders  and 

grafters.    Steady  employment.   

RANDOLPH  PETERS, 
jan  Wilmington,  Del. 

Actuation  by  a  Orst  class  gardeoer,  understands  tbe  manage 
mem  of  gr.per.es,  gieeubonees.  kitchen  .;nd  Bower  garden. 
1»  yeaia  experience  tn  Europe  aud  America  0,.od  reference  as  to 
ability  ana  ch.r»cier.  No  objection  to  any  6laW  in  the  tnion. 
Addr«M  J.  W.  o  ,  P.  0.,  West  Phila. 

By  a  single  man.  as  propagator  In  a  nursery,  or  ae  headman  in 
a  private  place.   Add.e-   Florist,  ear*  or  Juo.  D.ck.  King- 
.easing,  Philadelphia. 

■  y  a  thorough  practical  gardener,  understands  the  care  Of  glas- 
«l»o  the  propagation  and  management  or  email  fruits,  Or. 
bard.  Ttneyard.  Good  reference.  Address  G  B  .Ua.dener, Acton, 
bdlana. 

A.  gardener,  by  »  msrrled  man.  age  M.  no  family,  understands 
the  business  In  all  its  branches.   Uood  reference, 
mas',  phvee  preferred.    Addres*   J.  0.  * 


For  Rent.  A  small  place  well  located,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  a  Horticulturist  with  small  cap- 
ital wishing  to  start  the  business.  Good  buildings 
on  place.  Apply  to 

W1STAR  MORRIS, 
jan  209  S.  Third  SL,  Phil*.,  Pa. 

WANTED. 

An  active  and  intelligent  man,  who  has  a  know  I - 

edgedge  of  the  Greenhouse  and  Nursery  business. 
Address,  with  terms  and  references 

SUPERINTENDENT, 
Chambersburg  Nursery  Association, 

jan  CH  AMBERSBtTRG,  Pa 


A  foreman  in  the  general  Nursery  Department. 
A  married  man  preferred.  Addiess,  with  qualifica- 
tions and  references, 

OTTO  &  ACHELIS, 
Westchester,  Pa 


FLORAL  GUIDE  FOR  1870. 


The  First  Edition  of  One  Hundred  and 
Twentt  Thousand  copies  of  Viok'a  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Floral  Guide,  is  pub- 

lished  and  ready  to  send  out.  It  is  elegantly  printed 
on  fine  tinted  paper,  with  about  2o0  fine  wood  En- 
graTings  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  a  beautiful 
Colored  Plate— consisting  of  seven  varieties  of 
Phlox  Drummondii,  making  a  fine 

BOUQUET  OF  PHLOXES. 

It  is  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  in- 
structive Floral  Guide  published,  giving  plain  and 
thorough  directions  for  the 

CULTURE  OF  FLOWERS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

The  Floral  Guide  is  published  for  the  benefit  of 
my  customers,  to  whom  it  is  sent  free  without  appli- 
es, ti  'D,  but  Will  be  forwarded  to  all  who  apply  by 
mail,  lor  Ten  Cents,  which  is  not  halt  the  cost. 


jan 


JAMES  VICK, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  AND  BULBS, 

per  doz   per  100 

Dahlia*,  fine  named  varieties  -  -  $1  00  |7  00 
Tuberoses,  large  flowering  bulbs  1  00  7  00 
Verbenas  choice  kinds      -    -    -    -    1  00        6  00 

Geranium*   1  50       10  00 

Chrysanthemums  I  00        7  <*» 

Also  a  general  assortment  of  plants,  shrubs,  and 
Nursery  Stock  at  low  prices.         Catalogues  free. 

No  charge  for  packing  greenhouse  plants. 

J.  M.  JORDAN, 

jan  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


GREGORY'S  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE 

OF 

Choice  Garden  &  Flower  Seeds. 

Having  iu  former  years  introduced  to  the  public 
the  Hubbard  Squash,  American  Turban  Squash, 
Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage,  Mexican  Sweet 
Corn,  Brown's  New  Dwarf  Marrowfat  Peas,  Boston 
Curled  Lettuce,  and  other  now  and  valuable  vegeta- 
bles, with  the  return  of  another  season,  I  am  again 
prepared  to  supply  the  public  with  my  warranted 
seeds.  My  Annual  Seed  Catalogue  containing  a  list 
not  only  of  all  novelties,  but  also  of  the  standard 
vegetables  of  the  garden,  (over  100  of  which  are  of 
my  own  growing,)  will  bo  forwarded  gratia  to  all. 
Sent  to  customers  of  last  year  without  request. 

jan   J  AS  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

THE 

•Wacedon,  Wayne  Co.,  I". 

Offer  for  sale  all  the  popular  Grape  Vines, 
Currants  and  Gooseberry  Bushes ;  Rasp- 
berry, Blackberry,  and  8trawberry  Plants, 
and  a  general  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  following,  which 
we  can  furnish  in  large  quantities,  at  annexed  prices 
per  1000.  One  year  old  Apple.  Pear.  Plum  and 
Cherry  Trees,  desirable  for  filling  nursery  rows  and 
the  most  profitable  size  for  distant  transportation, 
$20  to  $100.  Orange  Quince,  \\  to  2  feet,  propaga- 
ted front  bearing  trees,  $125. 

Delaware,  lona  and  Israel  la  Grape  Vines,  *75. 
A  large  list  of  other  sorts  at  low  rates. 
Currants— $30  to  $50. 

Raspberries— Mammoth  Cluster $2*»,  Scneca$l5, 
D.  Thornless  $12,  Doolitile  $6,  Philadelphia  $25 

Blackberries— Kittatinny  $15,  W.  Early  $20, 
Mo.  Mammoth  $20,  Lawton  $8 

Strawberries — Nlcanor,  Charles  Downing,  Per- 
petual Pine  $7  50,  Jucunda,  Agriculturist,  Leu- 
nlg*a  Wh  te  $4,  Wilson's  Albany  and  other  sorts 
*2  50. 

Our  8pring  Trade  List,  tent  free  to  applicant*, 
■hows  many  other  desirable  offerings. 

jan      Address  C.  L.  VAN  DUSEN. 


50.000  ROOTS. 
GIANT  ASPARAGUS. 

Must  be  sold  to  clear  the  ground.    $3  00  per  1000. 
CHAMBERSBURG  NURSERY  ASSOCIATION, 
Chainbersburg,  Pa. 
jnn  T.  B.  Jenkins.  Supt.  

OUR  ILLUSTRATED •  CATALOGUE 

For  1870  of  new  and  choice  plants,  shrubs,  seed?, etc., 
will  be  ready  by  the  middle  of  January,  and  will  be 
sent  to  all  appliuauts  enclosing  stamp. 

OLM  BROTHERS,  Suecssaora  to  B.  K.  Blita, 
Flokicultuhal  Gakounh,  350  8.  Main  St. 
jan  Springfield,  Mass. 

BLISSTS 

SELECT  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

B.  K.   BLLSS   &  SON, 

Nob.  41  Park  Bow.  and  151  Nassau  Street, 
New  York. 

Importers,  Growers,  aud  Dealers  in  Garden, 
Field  and  Flower  8eeds,  Horti- 
cultural Implements,  aud 
Gardeu  Requisites. 

Wonld  Inform  their  frinndi  ami  the  |>ublic  (hut  the  Sixteenth 
Annual  nation  ,-,f  their  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue 
and  Guide  to  the  Flowor  and  Kitchen  Garden,  now 

tu  pmn.  wtll'tie  ready  for  distribution  early  in  January. 

Mo  pain*  or  emifH-w  have  been  »i«re4  iu  preparing  thin  edition, 
to  make  it  the  utoat  complete  work  of  the  kin«i        published  In 

tul*  conairy. 

Il  will  conUlu  nrsrly  tico  hundred  choice  i-o  graving*  of  faTur- 
itt>  Flower*  and  V«?_n«rtable»— a  large  portion  of  which  are  «Dtirely 
now;  nUo,  a  be.iutilul  adored  lithograph,  nod  a  descriptive  li«t  of 
upward*  ot  two  thousand  «p*cii«  and  varieties  of  Flowers  and 
Vej/eUible  Seed*,  Including  all  iho  uoveltlea  of  the  paat  season, 
with  directions  for  th«lr  culture;  also,  a  list  of  upwards  of  One 
Hundred  varli-ttosnr  Oh  uoe  Gladiolus— with  many  other  Sum- 
mer-Kb.wt-riiig  Bulb*— aud  much  useful  Information  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  ipird'-nio*  generally. 

A  copy  wilt  U  nulled  to  all  applicants  enclosing  Twenty-five 
cent*.    Cnitotncrs  supplied  without  charge. 

Bliss's  Gardener's  Almanac 
for  1870, 

Also  In  pre**,  and  will  ba  Issued  the  Brat  of  January.   It  will 

contain  about  70  pages  of  clow.y  printed  matter,  eni bracing  a 
ifonlhly  (Mender  of  operations,  and  a  price  list  of  the  leading 
varieties  of  Garden,  Field,  and  F  tower  Seedt,  with  brief  di- 
rectum for  their  cnltnre.  A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants 
encloslug  a  three-oeut  stamp. 

Addreee.  B.  K.  BLISS  *  SON, 

jan  P.O.  Box  5712,  Kew  York. 

FRESH  GARDEN  SEED. 

Get  your  seed  for  the  garden  and  save  your  money. 
Beans,  Peas  and  Sweet  Corn  from  20  tu  60  cents  per 
quart.  Champion  of  England  Peas, 44  equal  to  the 
English,"  $6  per  bushel.  Extra  Early  Daniel 
(HKourke,  $4  per  bushel.  Norway  and  Surprise 
Oats,  warranted  genuine,  $3  per  bushel.  Three 
bushels,  $7  50. 

Seeds  by  the  quart,  pound  and  packet,  much  lower 
than  seeds  of  the  same  quality  are  usually  offered 
Catalogue*  free.  Address 


jan 


WARDWELL  8t  CO., 
West  Dresden,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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THORBURN'S  new  CATALOGUE  for  1870 

Our  ANNUAL  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATA- 
LOGUE  of  Vegotable  and  Agricultural  Seeds  for 
1870,  is  ready  for  mailing  to  applicant*. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO.,  15  John  St.,  N.  Y. 


Chinese  Yam— Dioscorea  Batatas. 

•  Price  reduced.  Tubers  $3  per  100.  Roots  in 
proportion.  The  descriptive  Pamphlet  by  the  late 
Win.  R.  Prince.,  M.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  sent  for  10  cents 

PRINCE  &  CO., 
jsn  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

NEW  POTATOES! 

Genuine  EARLY  ROSE,  CLIMAX,  BREZEE'S 
PROLIFIC  in  large  or  small  quantities.  C neap  for 
cash. 

CHAMBERSBURG  NURSERY  ASSOCIATION, 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 
jan  T.  B.  Jenkins,  Supt. 

TO  THE  SEED  TRADE. 

We  shall  he  pleased  to  mail  to  Dealers  onlt 
our  NEW  WHOLESALE  PRICE-LIST  OF 
SEEDS  FOB  1870. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 
jan  15  John  St,  N.  Y. 

THOMAS'  PATENT 

Smoothing  Harrow. 

AND  BROADCAST  WEEDEB 

Is  admirably  adapted  to  harrowing  wheal  in  Spring, 
coveting  gra*»  teed,  pulverizing  spread  manure, 
smoothing  newly  seeded  land,  and  more  than  all,  IT 
OBVIATES  THE  HAND  HOEING  OF  CORN, 
enabling  one  man  with  team  to  keep  60  or  70  acres 
perfectly  clean  till  the  corn  is  a  foot  high.  It  will 
pay  it*  co»t  at  leaet  fitse  timet  yearly,  on  every  culti- 
vated hundred  acre*.  It  is  eminently  useful  for 
NURSERYMEN  and  MaRKET  GARDENERS 

Send  for  a  full  DescriptU'c  Circular. 

Price,  with  12i>  wrought  iron  teeth,  $20,  with 
120  steel  teeth,  $25,  sent  by  railway-  on  receipt  of 
price,  by 

J  J.  THOMAS,  &  CO 
jan  Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  MIXED 

VERBENA  SEED. 

Selected  from  upwards  of  one  hundred  varieties, 
including  the  finest  named,  as  well  as  from  new 
varieties  to  be  sent  out  the  coming  season. 

Price,  per  package  of  100  seed  50  cents. 

DEXTER  SNOW, 
Chicopce,  Mass. 


ATTRACTION  EXTRAORDINARY. 

The  art»erllaer  who  hot  received  Medal*  »od  Diplomat  la  Bnrope 
sod  ih  is  coontry,  for  making  Bonqusta  and  floral  Dealgua,  wWhea 
to  in  a  It  t*  an  ragageincot  with  some  Kioiiat  aa  a  Bouquet  maker  in 
eome  capacity,  or  take  elwnte  of  Gr««nboaaea,  Oraperiee.  etc.,  for 
wrtnegentlrman.  Aa  the  adrertlarr  ha»  had  a  laog  e*perteoc*  In 
propagation  aod  cultivntlon  of  hot  aod  Gr*eubon»e  plant.,  Grapea. 
etc.,  can  bring  Drat  cla-»  rrfereocea  to  ability  and  Integrity. 

A.  J£tSTrKR*THOM, 
46  Park  At,  Chicago,  Ills. 


5000  Yards  Dwarf  Box. 

Prime  article  $10  per  100  yards. 
Chambersburg  Nursery  Association, 

Chambersburg,  Pa. 
jan  T.  B.JENKINS,  Supt. 

C.B.  ROGERS, 


Field  and  Garden  Seeds. 
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.Vo.  133  Market  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA  PA. 


Subscribe!    Subscribe!    Great  Inducements! 
A  NOVELTY 

Pocket  Timekeeper, 

[the  most  reliable  timepiece  in  the  market,] 

SENT  FREE 

by  mail  to  erery  new  subscriber  to  the 

RAILROAD  MAGAZINE, 

the  cheapest  and  best.  The  magazine  one 
year,  with  a  Novelty  Pocket  Timekeeper  as  a 
premium,  for  only  FIFTY  CENTS.  Address 

jan  Railroad  Maoazink,  TROY,  N.  Y. 
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ROBT.  J.  HALLIDAY, 

WHOLESALE  PRICE  LIST, 

READY  15TH  OF  AUGUST. 

OK 

CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS.  DAPHNES,  EUPHORBIAS,  and  other  winter  bloominK  planU. 
Mailed  to  all  applicants.  Address 

ROBT  J.  HALLIDAY, 
aug  Baltimore  Citj,  M<i. 


HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILERS, 

For  heating  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Vineries,  Forcing 
Pits,  Public  and  Private  Buildings 


The  advantages  are,  Cheapness,  Durability,  Economy  in  Fuel,  and  8pace~/equiring  no  more 
room  than  a  common  Jlue  furnace. 


No.  1  Boiler  will  heat  200  feet,  .  .  flfl 
No.  2       •*  "    300  feet,         .  20 

No.  3       4  4  4  4    4  00  feet,       .       .  28 


No.  4  Boiler  will  heat  500  feet,  .  $33 
No.  S       44  41     700  feet,  .       .  46 

No.  6       44  44  1»00  ieet,       .       .  50 

We  are  prepared  to  heat  with  thin  Boiler  from  One  Hundred  to  Ten  Thousand  Feet  4-inch  pipe. 
We  hare  alto  the  Upright  Tubular  Boilers  of  various  sizes.    Please  Bend  for  circular  of  reference* 

THOMAS   J.  MYERS, 

jon  No   llti2  Paasyunk  Road,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BRIDGEPORT  NURSERY, 

J.  W.  HINK8,  PKOHRIETOE, 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

I  have  as  good  a  general  assortment  of 

aro&sE&y  STOCK 

as  can  bo  found  in  New  England,  and  will 
sell  as  low  as  any  other  responsible  nurseryman. 

Small  Fruits  sent  by  mail. 


ORLEANS,  FRANCE, 

Beg  to  inform  their  friends  and  customers  generally  that  their  ' 

NEW  LIST  FOR  1883 — 1870 

Is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application  to 
Messrs  JTMUOO  &  KVJBJH7B, 

61  BKOAD  S1REET,   NEW  YORK.  ' 

This  Catalogue  contains  prices  of  all  the  Fruit  Tree  Stocks,  at  exU  naive  list  of  Fruit  Trees, 
new  and  hardy  Ornamental  Plant*.  Climbers  ;  tlie  hardiest  and  best  Conifers,  Hoses,  ©u  their 
own  roots;  also,  small  Coniferous,  Deciduous  and  Evergreen,  Ornamental  Trees,  one  or  two 
years' seedlings,  most  useful  for  Nurseryman.    N.  15.— 1  ho  greatest  attention  is  given  to  the 

nov 
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HITCHINGS    &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1  844, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

AND 

IMPROVED  HOT  WATER  APPARATU, 

FOR  ^JVJ±FLlsA:T2<ICBr 
Greenhouses,  Graperies,  Propagating  and  Forcing  Houses, 
Conservatories,  Dwellings,  Schools,  &c. 

Also,  for  Heating  Water  for  Baths  and  Manufacturing  Purposes. 


NEW  BOILER,  PATENTED  1867. 


Special  attention  is  invited  to  our  New  Corrugated  Fire  Box  Boiler,  which 
Habine  the  advantages  of  Great  Heating  Power,  Great  economy  in  Fuel,  Sim- 
pUoity  in  construction,  Durability,  Completeness,  and  Compactness ;  Easily 
Set  up  and  Easily  managed,  with  but  little  care  or  attention ;  does  not  require 
brick  work  in  setting ;  does  net  require  near  so  deep  a  pit  or  cellar  for  the  boiler  to 
and  in  as  the  ordinary  style  of  boiler,  and  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  any  Fuel,  either 
Anthracite  or  Bituminous  Coal,  Coke  or  Wood. 

We  manufacture  four  sizes  of  the  corrugated  Fire  Box  Boiler  ;  also  continue  the  manufacture  of  four 
sixes  of  the  combination  Cone  and  Flue  Boiler. 

Five  sizes  of  the  conical  Boiler  and  three  sizea  of  Saddle  Boiler,  the  latter  is  designed  to  be  used  in  con 
nection  with  brick  flues;  also  manufactures  Cast  Iron  Pipe,  Expansion  Tanks,  Vapor  Pans,  Stop  Va  Tea 
Branches,  Tets  and  Elbows  ;  also  Iron  Troughs,  for  Propagating  Beds,  and  everything  necessary  for  Green, 
home  Heaters.    8end  for  Circular  and  Reference. 

HITCIIIIVOS  cfe  CO 

|sjm  158  OBOSBY  8TBEET,  NEW  YORK. 
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C.  E.  SUTHERLAND, 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

AND 

CONTRACTING  PLANTER, 

Twenty.flnrt  St.,  below 
First-claee  ref  rence  Riven  on 


.SfNn  tor  ciRCJ  ahs 


CARTHr^C\ 


597  Bsc^y; 

513  M/\>?KET  S^- 

'f  Boston, 

13  DC  ANE  ST. 


FRUIT  AND  TREE  SEEDS. 

W«  have  now  on  hand  Peach  Seed  at  $1  per  bush- 
el, Mazzard  Cherry  $5  per  bushel,  Pear  Seed  $3  per 
lb.,  aleo  Plum,  Apple,  Mahaleb  and  other  articles  at 
prices  acc  >rding  to  quantity  taken. 

Also  seed  of  the  following  popular  ornamental 
trees,  Norway  Maple,  Sugar  Maple,  Sycamore  Ma- 
ple, each  at  $1  60  per  lb.  Magnolia  tripetela,  seeds 
divested  of  pulp,  $2  50  per  lb.    Besides  seeds  of 

Dearly  all  the  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs 
grown.  For  which  see  CATALOGUE,  which  is 
freely  sent  to  all  applicants.  25  cent  papers  are 
made  for  those  who  only  want  small  quantities  ;  and 
any  quantity  can  be  sent  by  mail  at  10  cts.  per  lb. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN, 
dec  Nusoryman,  German  town. 


THE  OHIO  IMPROVED 


Produce  the  greatest  amount  of  pork,  for  food 
consumed  of  any  known  breed.  Send  Stamp  for  its 
description  ;  and  a  great  variety  of  other  Thoroug- 
bred  and  Imported  Animals  and  Fowls. 

See  Gardener's  Monthly,  page  870 

L.  B.  SILVER, 

nov  Salem,  Ohio. 


T  *? 

TO  THB  WOKKINU  CLASS. — We  are  now  prepared  t«  furalah 
all  elaaeae  with  eoo.unt  employment  at  home,  the  whale  of  tbe 
tims  or  for  the  *pare  moment*.  Bu»loe*»  new,  light  aod  pro  A  ta- 
ble. Person*  of  either  eex  easily  earn  from  00  ct».  to  $  >  per  «»«n- 
ias,  and  a  proportional  no  by  devoting  tbelr  whole  time  to  the 
biislne**.  Buy*  and  (rill*  earn  nearly  at  mac h  a*  men.  That  all 
who  *ee  tbi*  notice  may  aead  their  add  reus,  aud  teat  the  business, 
we  make  this  uopar»il«tr<l  offer.  To  auch  at  are  not  well  sati>nrd 
we  will  tend  91  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of  writing.  Pall  particular*, 
a  valuable  wimple,  which  will  do  to  commence  work  on,  and  a 
copy  of  The  I'ea}>te-t  Literary  Companion— one  of  the  Urgp.t 
beet  family  n*w>.p*pcr.  publiihod-all  *ent  free  by 
'  T,  If  yon  waat  permanent,  profitable  work,  Addreea 

K.  C.  ALLEN  a  CO., 


JUST  ARRIVED. 

A  FINE  LOT  OF  EXTRA  HEATT 

FRENCH  BOUQUET  PAPERS 

Per  late  Steamer,  VariouB  Sizes. 

Also  keeps  in  stock,  every  variety  of  Fancy  Label* 
for  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 

Please  call  and  examine  Stock  be  fore  pur- 
chasing elsewhere. 

JACOB  HAEHNLEN. 

GOLDSMITHS'  HALL, 
Library  Street,  opp.  P.  O]  Philadelphia. 

UINPHAR    HOW  MADE  FROM  CIDRR,  WINB.  HOLA9- 
V  IH  LUHrt,  ate  or  sorghum  In  10  hour*,  without  u,ln* 
drag*    For  elrculara,  addreea,  F.  I.  8AQK,  Vinegar  Maker,  Crom 
well,  Conn. 

COLORED  PLATES 
OF 

FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS 

Drawn  and  colored  from  Nature  in  the  very  best 
style,  for  Nurserymen,  Tree  Dealers  and  Amateurs. 

Also  Fruit  and  Fluwerpiecea,(>roups,different  sixes 
and  styles,  for  Parlor  and  Office  Ornaments. 

A  large  collection  of  Plates  now  on  hand,  and 
additions  constantly  made.  Furnished  separately  or 
neatly  bound  as  desired. 

Thf.%6  Plate*  are  equal  to  any  made  in  thia  country. 

Four  samples  by  mail  for  $1.    Send  for  List. 

Address  F.  K.  PHCEN'IX, 

oet 

Labels !  Labels ! 

TRRB,  PLANT,  AND  BUNCH  LABBLS,  8TAKR8,  a> 

Made  from  tbe  be*t  quality  of  Plae  Lumber,  and  acknowledged  by 
all  to  be  the  beet  erer  offered  to  the  Trade. 

PRICE8: 

No.  1  Tree  Labels,  pierced  for  wire...$   60  pet  1000 

2  do         do      notched   ••••  »••*•)         60  do 

2$  Grape  do  ♦*    2$  inch  •  eeeee  40  do 

3  Plant  do    4J  in.  long   60  do 

4  Bunchdo    6     do    1  25  do 

6  Bale  do  12    do    2  wide...  6  00  do 

Stakes,  12  inches  long   8  00  do 

Greenhouse  Rods,  2  feet  long   6  00  do 

Other  lengths  in  proportion. 
No.  3  Labels  from  3  to  4J  inches  long ;  larger  sizes 
a  proportionate  rates.    Orders  for 

10,000  to  50.000,  Nos.  1,2, 2fc  A  3,  10  per  ct.  dise'nt 
50,000  or  more,  "       "        15  »• 

Samples  sent  free.  Address, 

TREVOR  fc  CO., 

«ep  Lockporl,  Niagara  Co.  N.  T 

WALTER  ELDER, 
LANDSCAPE  AND  J0BBIHO  GAB.DENER 

No.  12S1  RODMAN  BTRBRT,  Phllade  p  U 
l«  all  breach*  of  hie  I 
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Our  February  Number. 

* 

We  are  having  a  beautiful  plate  of  a  hedge  prepared  for  the  February  number,  which  we 
are  sure  will  please  every  lover  of  beautiful  hedges. 

As  we  have  adopted  this  plan,  instead  of  offering  miscellaneous  premiums,  to  excite  an 
interest  in  our  cause,  we  hope  our  readers  call  the  attention  of  their  friends  to  this  feature  of  our 
magazine,  as  wo  desire,  ultimately,  to  be  able  to  give  one  every  month. 

PUBLISHERS  OF  GARDENER'S  MONTHLY. 


Is  now  ready,  containing  a  list  of  many  admirable  novelties.  Also  names  and  de- 
scription of  the  finest  varieties  of  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus,  of  whtich  I  have  a  large 
and  fine  collection. 

The  attention  of  the  Trade  especially,  is  called  to  this  Catalogue,  as  the  prices  of 
Plants  and  Bulbs  by  the  quantity  are  unusually  low. 

Address,  GEORGE  SUCH, 

jan4  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 

MY     DESCIUPT1  V~K  CATALOGUE 

FOB.  18707 

Containing  a  Colored  Plate  of  the 

NEW  GOLDEN  COLEUS, 

Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  to  my  patrons  of  past  y  are  as  usual;  to  others  on 
receipt  of  25  cents. 


jan3 


■Ts  * 


tSize  of  GARDENER'S  MONTHLY.  &c.    $  70 


nun 

CO.D..  .«!.  -.il4».  •  or 
»■"»  lUiirrLT  ...  wur 
ikiiui.  TbM  pa,*'.  »r. 
bald  m  |>  |  ,,aa>  »oJ 


I  

I     Thia  Biu.i.r  mgiiui  9f 
J  :m»  I  Hi.   will   a  (MUM.  ! 

^a^^Kg  Sixe  of  HARPER'S  WEEKLY,  Ac.  -  $140 

Si?3SHir;  kL-JZ^:  NEW  YORK  LEDGER,  &c.  -      1  75 

aenrwn  mAw  mr 

T»«  '*.'.•  H    Hint  H-u. 
««»'«I«H< 


SHEET  MUSIC         ....        1  25 
Or  any  other  sizes  at  proportionate  rates. 
!'t  to  any  address,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Address,  BRINCKLOE  &  MA  ROT, 

23  N.  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Offers  the  following 

NEW  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

Worthy  of  special  attention,  as  well  as  tone  of  the  older  and  approved  sorts,  especially  to  be- 


CELERY  —Boston  Market.  This  is  the 
short,  bnsby,  polid  Celery,  for  which 
Boston  Market  is  so  famous  Pr  oz.50,pkt,10t 

MUSK-MELON. Goi den  Orange  Pef 

os.  20e  Per  packet,  10a 

Ward's  Nectar,  a  green-fleshed  varie- 
ty, prolific  Per  paeket,  10c. 

PEAS. — Drier's  Extra  Early.. Per  qt,  50a 
McL ban's  Littlb  Gem   "  80c. 

PAHSLEY. — Champion  Moss-curled. 
Unapproachable  in  quality  for  garnish- 
ing purposes  Per  paoket,  10c. 

RADISH. — Early  Scarlet  and  White 
Olive-shaped,  are  very  early  and  beau- 
tiful varieties,  suitable  for  growing  iu 

hotbeds,  Per  or.  10c. 

French  Breakfast,  quick  growing  va- 
riety, very  much  used  in  Paris;  oval  form 
color  scarlet,  tipped  with  white;  good 
flavor  and  ornamental.. Per  or.  20c;  p'kt.  lOo 

TOMATO. — Extra  Early  Per  oz.  50c. 

Tildbn   "  60c, 

Philadelphia  Market.  Considered  one 
of  the  best,  being  largo,  smooth,  and  solid 
and  bears  carriage  well.  Selected  with 
care  Per  oe.  50c.  ;  p'kt.  10c, 

TURNIP.— Teltow,  or  Marrow.  A  small 
yellow  variety,  of  delicate  flavor,  highly 
esteemed  in  Germany  Per  oz.  20c. 

WATER-MELON— Icb  Cream,  (True 
White  seeded),  of  large  size.  swe«t  and 

excellent  flavor  Peroz.  20c. :  pk't.  lOc, 

Job  Johnson   "  50c.;   "  25c. 


ASPARAGUS  —Colossal,  very  supe- 
rior Per  packet,  25c. 

BEET. — Dark  red  Eoyptian  Turnip; 
the  seeds  are  scarcely  one-third  as  lar^e 

as  those  of  other  sorts.  Per  packet,  25c. 

Beck's  Improvbd  Sea  Kale,     "  10c. 

BEAN  Dwarf  Wax.    Early,  fine  and 

tender  Per  qnart  50e. 

Giant  Wax,  (runner)  Pr  packet,  25c. 

CABBAGE  Kbmp'b  Incomparable 

Early  ...Per  packet,  10c. 

Real's  Imperial,  large  and  solid,  "  10c 

Puilad'a  Pla1"  Dutch,  extra,.. Per  oz.  30c 

"      Late  Drumhead,  "  ,:  30c. 

Large  Early  Schweinpurt,  introdu- 
duced  from  Germany,  a  second  early,  or 
fall  variety,  one  of  the  largest  varieties 
in  caltivation  Per  os  50c. 

Large  Flat  Brunswick,  I'gc&solid  "  30c. 
Pearson'*  Conqueror,  one  of  the  best 

early  English  varieties  Per  jmcket  10c. 

Simon's  Extra  Drumhead,  a  favorite 
variety  with  Market  Gardeners,  this  has 
been  grown  with  great  care  expressly 
for  that  trade  Per  lb  $5  ;  per  oz.  50c 

CARROT. — Early  Scarlet  Shorthorn 
-the  small  variety  so  extensively  used  in 
Paris,  fine  for  forcing  in  hot-beds.  Pr  oz.  20c. 

CAULIFLOWER. — Large  Early  Er- 
furt, of  dwarf  growth  ;  head  large  and 
compact,  oue  of  the  best... .Per  packet,  25c. 
Early  Paris,  very  fine  Per  oz.$1.50;  "  20c. 
Lb  Normand,  a  very  snperior  and  cer- 
tain variety,  and  a  great  tavorite  with 
gardeners...'  

 Per  packet,  25c. 


Sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  at  the  above  prices,  except  Bean*,  Peat,  and  Com,  which  are 
r '  Fifteen  cents  per 


H.  A.  DREER, 


quart  additional. 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philad'a. 
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Just  Pub!isTicdfi  wTili  1 4.4  pajjcs  of  useful  information  for  the  Amateur  and  Gardener,  with  nti« 
ffierous  ilhislrat'ons,  will  be  mailed  upou  tho,  receipt  of  a  three  cent  .stamp. 

Dreer's  Wholesale  Price  List  cf  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds, 

(For  the  Trade  only.)  will  be  mailed  to  applicants.  Addrcns. 

HENRY   A.  DREER, 

SEED  AXQ  QQftZrjCCtTVJiAL  WAREHOUSE, 


cstnut  Streot,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


Google 


PATENT  BOILERS, 


Pig  l.  Fig  2. 

AND  IMPROVED 

Hot  Water  Apparatus, 

No.   117  PRINCE  STREET.  BETWEEN  GREEN  AND  WOOSTER,  NEW  TORS. 

For  Warming  and  Ventilating  Public  Buildings,  Private  Dwellings,  Greenhouses,  Graperies, 
Forcing  Pits,  Drying  Rooms,  and  Heating  Water  for  Public  Baths. 
Fig.  1  is  an  outside  view.    Fig.  2  is  a  vertical  section  through  the  centre. 

This  Boiler  is  the  most  simple,  the  cheapest,  moat  economical  and  powerful  Boiler  ever  offered  to 
the  Public.  It  requires  less  attention  ;  does  not  require  cleaning  to  make  it  effective;  draught  is  always 
good,  there  being  no  water-jacketed  chambers  to  condense  the  smoke  and  choke  up  the  flue. 

The  great  reputation  our  Boilers  have  maintained  for  a  number  of  years,  together  with  our  well  known 
promptness,  punctuality,  and  personal  attention  to  business,  warrant  us  in  guaranteeing  any  work  en 
trusted  to  us  will  be  completed  in  a  substantial  and  satisfactory  manner. 


REFERENCES, 


Thou  Carter,  Nurseryman,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE 
GROUNDS. 

Bearing  our  Southern  friends  in  mind,  so  many 
of  whom  are  again  amongst  our  regular  readers, 
we  may  gay  here,  what  for  northern  readers 
would  be  better  said  next  month,  that  all  pru- 
ning operations  be  ended  as  soon  as  possible 
lawns  rolled  as  soon  as  they  can  be  after  the 
frost  leaves  them,  and  while  still  wet,  in  order  to 
All  up  the  inequalities,  apply  a  top  dressing  of 
bone  dust,  guano,  wood  ashes,  or  whatever  other 

seedless"  manure  may  be  adopted,  before  the 
robing.  Arrangements  should  be  made  also  for 
sprmg  planting,  by  getting  good  soil  hauled  near 
where  it  may  be  wanted,  for  it  is  a  sad  loss  of 
time  to  plant  in  poor  ground,  and  the  holes  may 
even  now  be  dug  and  the  new  soil  put  in.  Plant- 
ing, however,  should  not  be  done  until  the  soil  is 
quite  dry,  so  that  the  earth  can  be  crushed  finely 
«n  about  the  roots  by  the  feet,  instead  of  being 
pressed  closer  together.  Avoid  watering  the 
roots  at  planting.  If  they  appear  dry,  dip  them 
in  a  tub  of  water  if  small,  or  sprinkle  with  a 
water  pot  if  large,  before  setting.  The  soil  im 
mediately  about  the  fibres  will  then  adhere  to 
them,  and  while  the  water  thus  benefits,  the  soil 
is  not  rendered  a  mass  of  mud.  If  the  trees  ap- 
pear very  dry,  prune  accordingly  to  the  degree  of 
probable  injury.  If  a  tree  have  a  large  mass  of  fi- 
brous roots,and  these  not  dry,and  the  top  not  very 
large,  no  pruning  will  be  necessary.  If  the  roots 
are  injured,  prune  them  too,  a  little.  If  the  in- 
jury to  the  root  or  top  be  very  great,  prune  the 
top  severely.   No  tree  or  shrub  need  die  of  trans- 


planting, no  matter  how  great  the  injury,  unless 
entirely  dead.  If  there  be  any  life  at  all  a  severe 
pruning  will  save  it.  It  is  often  recommended  to 
bury  up  entirely  in  soil  for  a  few  days  plants 
that  become  dry  somewhat  during  removal 
which  usually  does  pretty  well ;  but  we  would 
prefer  to  prune  away  a  portion  of  the  branches. 

For  a  collection  of  desirable  trees,  not  partic- 
ularly scarce,  but  which  could  be  had  in  most 
nurseries,  we  would  select  the  Norway,  Red 
Sycamore  and  Sugar  Maples;  English  Horsel 
Chesnut,  where  the  soil  is  not  too  hot  and  dry  • 
English  White  Birch ;  English  Hornbeam,  a 
rather  small  tree  ;  Judas  tree,  either  English  or 
American;  European  Beech,  also  the  Blood 
leaved  variety ;  European  Ash,  including  the 
Weeping  variety  and  Flowering  Ash  (ornut) ; 
European  Larch,  and  the  American  to  make  a' 
pretty  tree  when  mature  ;  the  Sweet  Gum  ;  Mag- 
nolia tripetala  ;  Mimosa  tree  {Julibrissin).  south 
of  Philadelphia;  Paulownia,  for  those  who 
like  sweet  or  showy  flowers  regardless  of  an  ugly 
growth  ;  Oriental  Plane  for  grandeur  and  rapid 
growth  ;  and  of  the  Oaks,  the  English,  Scarlet 
Mossy  cup  and  Swamp  White  are  the  best.  The 
deciduous  Cypress,  American  Linden,  and  where 
the  Elm-worm  is  not  troublesome,  the  American 
Elm. 

There  are  few  things  which  add  more  to  the 
beauty  and  interest  of  a  place  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  than  the  judicious  employment  of  hardy 
flowering  shrubs. 

Of  those  which  are  beautiful  and  can  be  readily 
and  cheaply  obtained,  we  may  name  Dwarf 
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Horse-Chestnut,  flowering  in  June  ;  the  differ- 
ent Dogwoods,  Cornus  Florida.  C.  sauguinea, 
C.  mascula,  C.  alba,  and  particularly  the  varie- 


but  so  scarce  in  nurseries,  we  are  almost  afraid 
to  have  them  in  this  list.  The  different  Ber- 
berries can  be  scarcely  spared  for  their  pretty 


1  English ;  the  Hawthorns  are  very  pretty  red  berries  in  fall.    The  Sweet  Shrub  or  Virgin 

ia  Calycanthus,  is  one  of  the  sweetest  of  all  flow- 
ering shrubs  ;  though  its  color  is  dull.  The 
Bladder  Senna  is  very  desirable  for  its  love  of  our 
summer  heat, flowering  profusely  during  July  and 
August.  The  Mezereon  is  particularly  sweet 
and  attractive,  blooming  very  early,  but  like  the 
Azalea,  rather  scarce  in  Nurseries. 

The  Deutzias  arc  well  known,— scabra  and 
gracilis  are  the  two  best.  The  Burning  bushes 
are  beautiful  in  the  fall, — the  Mississippi  Purple 
(atropurpurea),  and  the  Europeau,  are  two  most 
desirable.  The  Golden  Bell  and  early  Spiroeas, 
(as  pruuifolia,  Blumeana  and  lleevesii),  every  one 
wants  as  well  as  the  Weigelia  rosea.  The  pub- 
lic taste  is  divided  on  the  Althea,  yet  there  are 
few  gardeners  without  some  one  variety  or  other. 
The  variegated  leaved  is  scarce,  but  as  desirable 
as  any  3hrub  grown.  The  Oak-leaved  Hydran- 
gea makes  a  very  striking  object  in  a  collection  ; 
and  the  common  garden  Hydrangea  indispen- 
sable for  dense  shade.  For  flowering  in  August, 
and  for  dwarf  compact  habit,  Hypericum  Kal- 
mianum,  or  the  A.  proliflcum,  is  perhaps  un- 
rivalled. A  rather  scarce,  but  particularly 
pretty  pretty  native  shrub  is  Itea  Virginica, 
which,  like  the  Magnolia  glauca,  a  swamp  plant, 
cultivates  well  in  dry  ground.  The  Jasnnnum 
nudiflorutu  should  be  trained  to  a  stift"  stake,  and 
get  a  pruning  with  the  shears  twice  a  year  ;  it 
then  grows  very  compact,  and  will  support  itself 
after  the  stake  rots  away  ;  then  it  makes  one  of 
the  prettiest  shrubbery  bushes  imaginable.  As 
an  oriental  looking  plant,  the  common  privet  is 
good  ;  indeed,  its  pure  white  flowers,  fragrant  aa 
they  are,  and  jet  black  berries,  always  attract 
attention.  It  is  a  plant  that  will  thrive  in  the 
roost  gravelly  soils.  The  Upright  Honeysuckles 
arc  perhaps  the  most  common  in  gardens ;  the 
Tartarian  deservedly  so — tew  things  are  prettier. 
The  Fly  Honeysuckle  is  also  desirable,  for  though 
the  flowers  are  not  quite  as  showy  as  the  Tar- 
tarian, the  habit  is  most  graceful.  Then  the 
Mock  Oranges  or  Philadelphus, though  all  white- 


gate< 

when  in  a  cool  soil  and  situation,  partially  shaded 
from  the  sun  in  summer -there  arc  many  fine 
double  varieties  of  the  English  which  do  best 
when  grafted  on  Americau  stocks :  the  Double 
White  and  Double  Red  and  Pink  arc  particular 
ly  desirable  ;  the  Laburnum  is  rather  a  strong- 
growing  shrub,  also  wanting  a  cool  soil  and  sit- 
uation When  the  season  happens  favorably,  it 
is  the  most  ornamental  shrub  we  have.  The  Sea 
Buckthorn  is  very  desirable  for  its  pretty  silver 
foliage  ;  bvit  it  should  not  be  set  upon  a  lawn,  as 
it  suckers  somewhat ;  the  shrubbery  border  is  the 
place  for  it.  Of  the  silver-leaved  class  the  Ole- 
asters are  very  desirable.  The  yellow  is  not 
hardy  north  of  New  York  ;  but  the  small-leaved 
(jEleaynus  parvifolia)  is  perfectly  so ;  it  has  in 
addition  very  sweet  flowers  and  pretty  berries  to 
recoinmoud  it.  The  Silver  Bell  or  Snow-drop 
tree  is  also  a  large  shrub ;  but  its  early  white 
flowers  give  it  a  claim  on  most  shrubberies,  es- 
pecially as  it  blooms  quite  young.  The  Magno- 
lias purpurea  and  glauca  are  very  desirable.  The 
latter,  as  it  grows  in  swamps  when  wild,  is  not 
often  seen  cultivated,  as  it  is  supposed  it  will  not 
do  in  dry  soil.  This  is  a  mistake.  In  a  deep 
rich  soil  it  thrives  amazingly.  It  requires  a  free 
use  of  the  pruning  knife  on  transplanting.  The 
European  Bird  Cherry  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
strong-growing  shrubs  of  its  season — June.  For 
a  single  specimen  on  a  lawn  it  is  not  to  be  excel- 
led. Its  habit  is  good,  and  its  flowering  abun- 
dant ;  its  berries  are  also  very  enticing  to  birds, 
which  form  no  mean  addition  to  the  pleasure  of 
a  garden.  The  Pyrus  japonica  every  knows ; 
the  white  variety  is  desirable,  though  it  is  more 
pink  tlian  white.  The  Mist  tree  is  indispensable, 
from  its  striking  peculiarity  of  flowering.  The 
White  Fringe,  with  leaves  like  the  Lilac,  and 
large  pcndiint  clusters  of  white  flowers,  no  less  so. 
There  are  several  Willows  which,  as  shrubs,  we 
would  on  no  account  be  without,  for  their  flow 
ers  large  and  sweet,  so  early  that  the  first  sun 
that  thaws  the  March  snow,  brings  them  out  also. 


The  Goat  Willow  and  the  Villars  Willow— male  flowering,  aftord,  by  their  diversity  of  habit, 

varieties  of  course— are  especially  to  be  mention-  many  good  shrubs.   The  sweet  one,  {P.  corona- 

ed.    The  Indian  Cherry  (Amelanchier),  follow-  Whs),  one  of  the  oldest  and  best,  is  least  common, 

ing  the  Wil  ow  in  flowering  and  very  beautiful ;  The  Lar^e  flowered  and  Gordon's  Upright  are 

and  the  Double  Pink,  and  Double  White  Dwarf  the  two  next  best.    The  Tree  Pteonics,  though 

Almond,  are  also  early  and  pretty.  The  V  ellow,  rather  expensive,  every  one  wants.    The  Red 

White  and  Crini-smi  Azaleas,  are  magnificent,  |  and  White  Snowberry  make  good  show  in  whiter 
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by  their  interesting  fruit.  As  for  the  Lilacs,  we  i 
need  scarcely  recommend  them  ;  common  as  they 
are,  no  garden  is  complete  without  them  The 
Persian  is  a  very  distinct  one  from  the  common 
kinds.  There  are  many  new  varieties,  but  they 
are  but  shades  of  old  colors. 

The  Tamarix  is  not  often  seen,  but  a  great  fa- 
vorite of  ours.  In  the  class  of  Viburnums  the 
Snowball  is  well  known ;  also  the  high  bush  or 
false  Cranberry,  the  Black  Haw  and  tho  Way- 
faring tree  are  the  best. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Pruning  of  fruit  trees,  when  required,  should 
be  proceeded  with  at  favorable  opportunities. 

All  fruit  trees  like  a  rather  dry,  rich  soil.  On 
a  cold  clayey  bottom,  disease*  are  usually  fre- 
quent. 

As  to  whether  underdraining,  although  a  ben- 
efit in  the  abstract,  is  sufficiently  so  as  to  be  a 
profitable  operation  in  many  cases,  is  a  question 
deserving  some  thought  before  embarking  large- 
ly on  labor  and  materials,  costing  say  a 
dollar  against  an  improvement  not  worth  more 
than  one  or  two  per  cent,  per  annum,  is  not  the 
roost  judicious  expenditure.  When  one  has  a 
very  wet  piece  of  ground  there  can  be  no  mistake 
about  the  value  of  underdraining  it,  providing 
one  has  no  other  ground  fit  for  fruit  trees  that  is 
not  wet ;  but  when  the  ground  is  naturally  in 
fair  condition,  it  would*  be  well  to  go  by  the  ad- 
vice of  some  practical  man,  or  at  least  experi- 
ment on  a  small  scale  first,  before  embarking 
largely  in  the  improvement. 

Do  not  plant  deep ;  cut  off  tap  roots,  and  do 
all  you  can  to  encourage  surface  fibres.  8urface 
manuring  is  the  best  way  of  doing  this  after  the 
tree  is  planted.  Do  not  allow  anything  to  grow 
vigorously  around  your  trees  the  first  year  of 
planting,  nor  allow  the  soil  to  become  hard  or 
dry.  Let  trees  branch  low,  and  prune  a  little  at 
transplanting. 

The  rule,  in  pruning  grape-vines,  is  to  shorten 
the  shoots  in  proportion  to  their  strength  ;  but, 
if  the  advice  we  have  given  in  former  summer 
hints  has  been  attended  to,  there  will  be  little 
disproportion  in  this  matter,  as  summer  pinch- 
ing of  the  strong  shoots  has  equalized  tbe 
strength  of  the  vine.  Those  who  are  following 
any  particular  system  will,  of  course,  prune  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  comprising  such  system  As 
a  general  rule,  we  can  only  say,  excellent  grapes 
can  be  had  by  any  system  of  pruning ;  for  the 


only  object  of  pruning  in  any  case  is  to  get 
strong  shoots  to  push  where  they  may  be  desired, 
or  to  add  to  the  increased  vigor  of  the 
shoot,  which  pruning  supposes  will  follow  the  act, 
increased  size  in  the  fruit  it  bears. 

Manuring  of  grapes  should  be  regulated  by  the 
nature  of  the  soil  If  it  be  damp  -in  most  cases 
a  bad  condition  for  grape-growing— stable  ma- 
nure in  great  quantities  means  diseased  vines. 
In  dry  ground,  it  has  a  beneficial  effect.  Many 
persons  of  small  places  have  grapes  in  damp 
ground,  or  can  have  none.  They  must  take 
care  to  keep  the  roots  Dear  tho  surface ;  never 
crop  the  ground  about  them  to  destroy  the  small 
fibres,  if  it  can  be  avoided  ;  and  even  good  may 
often  follow,  when  the  vines  seem  failing,  to 
carefully  follow  up  the  roots,  lift  near  the  surface, 
and  encourage,  as  much  as  possible,  those  re- 
remaining  there.  Wood  ashes,  bone-dust,  and 
such  like  fertilizers  are  best  for  grape  vines  in  low 
ground. 

The  Strawberry,  where  it  has  been  covered  du- 
ring the  winter,  should  be  uncovered  as  early  as 
possible  in  spring,  that  the  warm  spring  suns 
may  exert  all  their  influence  in  producing  an 
early  crop.  As  soon  as  growth  commences,  a 
sowing  of  guano  has  been  found  to  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  crop  of  fruit. 

Raspberries  and  Blackberries  may  be  planted 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  ;  they  should  be 
cut  down  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground  at  plant- 
ing; they  will,  of  course,  not  then  bear  the  next 
season  after  planting.  But  this  is  a  benefit ;  no 
fruit  tree  should  be  allowed  to  bear  the  same 
season. 


VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

In  managing  the  vegetable  garden  the  highest 
excellence  should  be  aimed  at.  This  is  the  chief 
source  of  pleasure  in  a  garden.  If  one  can  take  no 
pleasure  in  his  gardeu, — if  tbe  watching  of  the 
beautiful  processes  of  nature  in  furnishing  him 
food,  and  the  mauy  lessous  they  teach  him,  which 
he  in  a  thousand  ways  can  so  pleasurably  and  pro- 
fitably apply,have  nocharms  or  attraction  for  him 
— he  had  better  give  up  gardening,  for  assuredly 
in  most  cases, — even  to  t)9  in  100  instances, — the 
market  gardener  will  bring  tho  vegetables  to  his 
own  door  cheaper  than  he  can  grow  them.  Ama- 
teur gardening  should  primarily  be  pursued  for 
the  lessons  it  teaches,  and  the  pleasure  it  affords; 
when  it  ceases  to  do  this,  it  should  be  abandoned 

A  south-eastern  aspect  is  beat  for  a  hot-bed, 
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and  it  should  be  well  sheltered  from  winds  on  the 
cold  quarter. 

Those  who  have  hot-beds  will  now  sow  Toma- 
toes, Egg-plants,  Peppers,  and  other  vegetables 
that  can  be  forwarded  by  this  means  ;  and  those 
who  have  not,  will  sow  them  in  boxes  or  pans, 
and  forward  them  in  windows.  Every  garden 
ought  to  have  at  least  a  few  hot-bed  sash  to  for- 
ward early  vegetables  ;  for  if  they  have  no  means 
of  applying  artificial  heat  to  them,  the  sash  will 
of  itself  forward  some  things  considerably. 

All  those  kinds  that  arc  grown  for  their  leaves 
or  stems,  require  an  abundance  of  nitrogenous 
manures ;  and  it  is  useless  to  attempt  vegetablo 
gardening  without  it.  To  this  class  belong  cab- 
bage, lettuce,  spinach,  etc.  The  other  class 
which  is  grown  principally  for  its  seeds  or  pods, 
as  beans,  peas,  etc.,  do  not  require  much  manure 
of  this  character,  in  fact  they  are  injured  by  it. 
It  causes  too  great  a  growth  of  stem  and  leaf,  and 
the  earliness,— a  great  aim  in  vegetable  growing 

 [s  injuriously  affected.    Mineral  manures,  as 

wood  ashes,  bone-dust,  etc.,  are  much  better  for 
them.  For  vegetables  requiring  rich  stable  ma- 
nure, it  is  best  that  they  have  it  well-rotted  and 


decayed.  Nothing  lias  yet  been  found  so  well 
fitted  for  the  purpose  as  old  hot-bed  dung;  though 
to  the  smell  no  trace  of  4k  ammonia"  remains 
in  it. 

Many  parties  like  to  have  Turnips  sown  in 
spring.  The  only  way  to  succeed  with  them  is 
to  sow  as  early  as  possible,  and  on  a  very  rich 
piece  of  ground,  where  they  may  grow  speedily. 
If  they  do  not  swell  before  the  hot  weather  comes, 
they  will  certainly  run  to  seed. 

About  the  middle  or  end  of  the  month,  or  still 
later  at  the  North— say  the  middle  of  March-- 
Celery  and  late  Cabbago  may  be  sown.  Here  we 
usually  sow  the  second  week  in  March. 

All  gardeus  should  have  beds  of  herbs.  They 
are  always  looked  for  in  the  Fall,  and  nearly  al- 
ways forgotten  in  the  Spring.  Now  is  the  time 
to  plant  Thyme,  Sage,  Mint,  Balm,  and  other 
perennial  herbs,  and  Parsley  and  other  seeds  of 
hardy  kinds  may  be  sown.  When  we  say  now, 
it  if  of  course  understood  to  mean  where  the  frost 
has  evidently  broken  up  for  the  season.  Our 
readers  in  less  favored  climes  will  not  forget 
when  it  does. 


COMMUNICATIONS.  , 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  FUNGI. 

BY  JOHN  L.  RUSSELL,  PROF.  BOTANY  TO 
Maw  Hurt.  Soe'y.  Hnnorirry  Member  of  Illinoli  State  Hor- 
ticultural Hoeiety,  &c. 

The  well-known,  or  it  may  be,  supposed  influ- 
ence of  the  fungi  on  vegetation,  frequently  gives 
rise  to  many  a  very  good  theory,  which  facte  do 
not  always  bear  out.  Intended  to  destroy  and 
reduce  to  original  elements,  these  insidious  and 
patient  laborers  in  the  economy  of  Nature  gener- 
ally are  found  on  substances  in  which  are  traces 
of  incipient  decay.  Some,  however,  rioting  in 
the  juicy  tissues  of  leaves  and  fruits,  quickly  ap- 
propriate the  saccharine  and  amylaceous  portions 
and  till  the  cells  with  numerous  fibres,  commonly 
known  as  mouldiness.  Others  deeply  buried  in 
the  earth,  attack  ihe  fibrous  roots  of  different 
kinds  of  trees,  and  communicate  disease  by  bIow 
processes  to  the  trunk,  branches  and  twigs,  so 
that  premature  death  or  protracted  sickliness 
succeeds.  In  such  cases,  the  entire  soil  be- 
comes penetrated  with  the  living  and  enduring 


principle  of  the  fungus,  and  would  be  unfit  for 
replanting,  without  some  corrective,  or  better, 
by  total  removal .  and  the  substitution  of  new  and 
purer  earth.  The  mouldiness  of  the  leaves  of 
the  garden  pea,  on  the  foliage  of  the  phlox,  of  the 
lilac,  etc  ,  ruining  the  effect  of  the  plant,  and  de- 
priving it  of  its  very  leaves,  the  stems  becoming 
bare  and  unsightly,  are  among  those  which  per- 
meate the  tissues  and  spreading  over  the  surfaces, 
close  effectually  the  breathing  pores,  so  that  suf- 
focation is  the  result.  The  same  is  seen  on  the 
fruit  of  the  gooseberry,  and  to  some  extent  on 
the  berries  of  the  grape,  especially  of  the  hardier 
kinds.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  more  tender 
grapes  under  glass,  the  gardener  has  to  contend 
with  other  species,  imported  accidentally  with 
his  foreign  vines  ;  for  every  country  has  its  own 
fungi,  and  almost  every  species  of  plant  the  wide 
world  over,  has  some  one  peculiar  to  itself.  So 
similar  iu  general  appearance  and  external  char- 
acter, it  is  only  known  to  the  mycologist  that 
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though  similar,  yet  they  are  specifically  distinct; 
and  so  inclined  to  counterfeit  ;\nd  imitate,  tha1 
forms  entirely  innocuous  aud  unimportant  are 
mistaken  for  those  mischievous  parasites. 

The  Fire-blight  of  the  Pear  tree,  for  exam- 
ple, has  given  rise  to  many  conjectures  respecting 
its  origin,  nature  and  effects.  "I  send  you," 
writes  a  friend,  "  specimens  of  a  fungus  which 
seems  to  be  a  Pear  blight,  '  tire-blight'  on  a 
small  scale.  It  keeps  the  tree  very  poor  and 
scrubby."  Surprised  to  find  such  a  dangerous 
looking  fungus  on  the  still  living  shoots  of  the 
pear  it  was  submitted  to  a  careful  investigation, 
to  ascertain  how  this  could  be  Removing  the 
outer  pellicle  or  skin  of  the  bark.  I  found  the 
tissue  just  beneath,  entirely  altered  by  some 
cause,  and  the  colls  filled  with  a  brown  grumose 
mnss.  It  had  all  the  appearance  of  the  brown 
spots  just  under  the  skin  of  the  Baldwin  apple, 
and  which  is  known  as  the  bitter  rot.  Not  a 
trace  of  the  Mycelium  or  fibrous  system  of  a 
fungus  existed,  and  in  close  proximity  and  be- 
neath was  perfectly  healthy  tissue.  It  was  this 
partial  destruction  that  was  so  remarkable,  quite 
unlike  the  oj>cration  of  fungi.  By  this  lower 
layer  of  parenchymatous  or  pulpy  bark,  the 
branch  was  able  to  maintaiu  its  vitality  and  to 
develop  healthy  buds.  But  there  were  the  pus 
tules  cracked  on  their  tops,  and  the  dehiscence 
betraying  a  black  layer,  so  that  they  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fruit  vessel  (  perith ecium)  of  a 
species  of  veritable  fungus-  The  highest  powers 
of  the  microscope  failed  to  detect  the  spores  or 
seeds. 

Here,  then,  was  a  tine  example  of  a  pseudo- 
fungus,  something  simulating  a  mischievous 
plant  Now  what  is  bitter-rot  ?  Is  it  not  some 
chemical  change  in  the  maturing  fruit  ?  In  a 
similar  way  I  explain  the  brown  mass  which  fills 
the  diseased  cells  of  the  Pear-tree,  bark  :  in  the 
instance  before  me,  the  chlorophyll  in  one  case, 
and  the  starch  in  the  other,  changing  into  some- 
thing else.  Every  cultivator  knows  the  necessity 
of  leaves  in  ripening  fruits,  and  how  the  trunks 
of  the  Apple  trees  and  of  the  Pear  trees  become 
dead  and  yellow,  and  the  outside  dry  and  black, 
by  too  direct  horizontal  rays  of  the  summer  af- 
ternoon's sun.  And  so  we  have  an  explanation, 
t  hat  disease  may  be  induced  sis  well  by  external 

causes  as  by  internal  fungal  action.  t 

To  these  pseudo-fungi,  Myeologists  have  ap- 
plied the  name  Nosopldcea,  bark  disease.  The 
illustrious  Fries,  of  Sweden,  has  specified  many 
which  have  been  described  by  the  older  botanists 


as  genuine  fungi,— on  the  bark  of  the  Apple  tree 
in  raised  pustules,  emitting  abundance  of  colls  as 
flue  as  dust  (Lycoperdi  Mali,  Wiegel)  ;  on  the 
bark  of  the  Willow  (Hystorium  6(ilicis,  Worms 
kiold) ;  of  the  Alder  (  Unedo  alnea,  Pcrsoon)  ;  to 
which  may  be  added  the  Pear  bark  before  us, 
and  various  colored  and  singular  leaf  excrescen- 
ces to  similar  causes.  Promote  a  healthier 
growth  and  the  trouble  will  vanish. 


LOCHIEL,  NEAR  HARRISBURG. 

BY  J.  M. 

The  residence  and  grounds  of  J.  D.  Cameron, 
Esq..  at  Harrisburg,  are  among  the  attractions  of 
the  place.  A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent  of 
late  by  him  in  improvements,  by  planting  largely 
of  trees,  and  in  the  erection  some  few  years  ago, 
of  several  fine  glass  structures.  Passing  through 
them  lately,  I  found  them  well  kept,  and  the 
grounds  had  a  neat  appearance.  I  understand 
that  still  further  improvements  arc  in  contempla- 
tion, which  will  greatly  enhance  the  beauty  of 
the  estate.  Situated  as  it  is  on  high  ground, 
everlooking  the  Susquehanna  river,  and  com- 
manding a  view  for  miles  around,  it  is  capable 
of  being  made  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the 
country. 

THE  GILLIFLOWER. 

BY  JOSEPH  AMRAM. 

When  many  years  ago  I  visited  England,  few 
things  interested  me  more  than  the  beautiful 
Stocks,  or  as  the  English  called  them  Gilliflow- 
ere, — and  well  I  remember  the  interest  with 
which  on  my  return  I  watched  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  the  numerous  varieties  of  seeds  I 
brought  back  with  me.  The  most  common  kind 
then  grown  in  the  old  country  was  the  Brompton 
Stock,  which,  if  I  remember  right,  was  what 
was  chiefly  known  as  "Gilly  flower."  This  kind 
is  the  large  dark  rosy  one,  with  a  strong  shrubby 
habit.  Most  of  the  English  Cottagers  had  a 
fondness  for  flowers,  and  dilapidated  crockery 
ware  seemed  to  be  streaks  of  good  luck  to  grow 
flowers  by.  Flower  pots  were  rare,  but  cracked 
pipkins  and  such  kinds  of  utensils  monopolized 
the  honors  of  plant  growing.  In  these  a  daily 
Rose,  a  Wallflower, or  a  Gilliflower  was  sure  to  be 
grown,  let  what  other  flowcis  might  be  wanting. 
This  bushy  "Gilliflower,"  which  after  associat- 
ing more  with  the  professional  gardeners,  I  got 
to  call  Brompton  stock,  was  raised  by  them  from 
cuttings,  and  was  always  thus  perpetuated.  I 
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doubt  whether  any  of  the  hundreds  I  saw  were 
raided  from  seed,  and  yet  wo  are  told  this  variety 
of  stock  is  a  biennial.  This  has  always  been  a  puz- 
zle to  me  on  the  theory  of  Knight,  that  a  cutting 
is  but  a  portion  of  an  individual  plant,  and  can- 
not live  longer  than  the  individual.  Here  is  a 
plant  which  naturally  dies  in  a  couple  of  years, 
and  yet  by  annually  striking  cuttings  the  same 
plant  can  bo  reconstructed  so  as  to  last  for  a  cen- 
tury. But  this  is  only  in  passing,  for  the  main 
point  I  want  to  suggest  is  why  not  introduce  this 
old  fashioned  plan  of  propagating  this  beautiful 
plant.  Now  we  depend  on  seeds,and  have  the  half 
to  come  but  single  rubbish,  and  the  few  we  do  get 
double  do  not  seem  to  live  long.  I  think  I  hoar 
the  Editor  say,  "what  nonsense  !  a  plant  from  a 
seed  dying  sooner  or  easier  than  one  from  a  cut- 
ting but  for  all  I  hold  to  my  opinion,  that  it  is 
so  in  this  case.  I  don't  know  why.  Perhaps  it 
is  that  the  continued  reproduction  from  cuttings 
had  somewhat  changed  the  plant's  temporary 
nature  and  made  it  feel  more  like  apcing  the  ways, 
as  it  had  been  made  somewhat  to  partake,  of  the 
dignity  of  a  perennial  plant.  But  I  am  a  poor 
hand  for  reasons  ;  when  I  know  that  a  fact's  a 
fact,  it  matters  not  how  many  so-called  laws  of 
philosophy  are  against  me.  And  I  do  know,  and 
am  sure  that  I  have  never  had  anything  like  the 
luck  with  my  stocks  from  seed  that  these  old 
English  Cottagers  had  with  their  cutting  plants. 

I  wish  we  had  here  in  Maryland  a  Horticul- 
ral  Society  like  yours  in  Philadelphia,  and  that 
I  was  on  the  committee  for  premiums.  Would'nt 
there  be  some  fun  at  my  suggestions  ?  Instead 
of  prizes  for  Poly  bolbions  and  Bolly  poniums 
and  other  new  fanglod  trash,  I  would  have  offers 
for  Heartseases  and  Wallflowers,  and  Candy- 
tuft, and  Ragged  robbins,  and  even  the  old  Can- 
terbury Bells  should  not  be  forgotten.  Above 
all  should  these  old  fashion  Brompton  Gilliflow- 
ers  have  an  honored  position  in  my  schedule. 
Only  those  should  have  anything  who  grew  them 
well, — and  growing  well  should  mean  such  nice 
things  as  the  old  English  grannies  raised.  If 
modern  gardeners  cannot  beat  their  grandmoth- 
ers, where's  the  use  ? 

I  have  often  wondered  where  our  name  of 
"Stock''  came  from.  Gillillower  I  was  told  was 
a  corruption  "July"  flower, — because  these  old 
fashioned  kinds  were  the  pride  of  tne  gardens 
about  that  season  ;  but  no  one  could  tell  me  any 
thing  about  "Stock."  Our  modern  term  "Stock 
Gilly"  seems  to  me  meaningless  ;  but  perhaps 
that  is  no  matter  about  raising  these  Brompton 


Stocks  from  seed.  The  books  and  guides  tell  us 
to  sow  in  the  fall,  and  they  will  bloom  in  the 
spring.  I  never  had  much  luck  in  this  way.  I 
usually  sow  them  in  spring  the  same  time  as 
other  annuals,  and  dibble  them  out  after  they  are 
about  one  inch  high  into  rich  garden  ground, 
aud  in  the  fall  lift  them  carefully  and  pot  into 
four  or  six  inch  pots.  Then  they  bloom  beauti 
fully  in  the  spring,  and  though  I  feel  a  twinge  of 
sadness  when  I  compare  them  with  the  lovely 
things  I  used  to  see  on  the  old  English  windows ; 
still  they  arc  pretty,  and  others  who  have  not 
had  the  chance  I  had,  to  see  better  ones,  call 
them  beautiful. 

The  annual  StockB  from  Ten-week  to  other  va- 
rieties of  German  conception,  are  very  well  in 
their  way  ;  but  for  me  they  may  all  go  while  I 
can  get  the  lovely  Bromptons.  No  great  variety 
of  color  it  is  true  ;  but  what  of  th  it.  give  us  one 
lovely  form,  and  stick  to  it  through  life. 


CLIMBING  PLANTS. 

BY  J.  II.,  OLD  WE8TBT7RY,  N  Y. 

We  are  pleased  to  observe  the  growing  taste 
to  cultivate  climbing  plants  around  the  door  or 
porch  of  those  in  humble  life,  no  less  than  the 
more  spacious  piazza  or  veranda  of  the  rich. 
Indeed  it  affords  as  much  delight  to  notice  the 
neatly  trained  Morning-Glory  turning  around 
the  strings  that  meet  over  the  door,  or  the  hop 
vine  or  scarlet  runner  beans,  where  they  give  an 
evidence  of  taste  and  an  appreciation  of  tho  beau- 
tiful, among  those  who  go  to  their  daily  toil,  as 
when  we  see  the  elaborate  lattice  covered  with 
the  rarer  beauties  of  Flora.  Climbing  plants  can 
be  easily  grown  and  in  abundant  variety.  Pass- 
ing by  the  hard  wood  climbers  such, as  Wisterias 
and  Honeysuckles,  which  deserve  an  article  by 
themselves,  we  will  notice  those  which  shoot  up 
and  die  in  a  season.  Few  are  aware  that  the 
Chinese  Yam  is  a  pretty,  desirablo  climber.  We 
have  seen  it  cover  a  trellis  of  two  stories  in 
height,  and  few  plants  were  more  attractive  ; 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  the  vine  is 
full  of  the  little  bails  like  small  potatoes,  which 
are  quite  curious  and  interesting.  If  these  balls 
are  planted  they  will  grow  and  produce  young 
plants  ;  they  will  need  protection  in  winter,  by 
covering  for  a  few  years.  After  they  have  pene- 
trated one  or  two  feet  they  will  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  frost.  The  Madeira-vine  is  well  known 
and  is,  to  those  that  will  give  the  care  of  digging 
up  the  plants  and  protecting  them,  quite  desira- 
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ble.  A  species  of  Tropscolum,  the  Canary  bird 
flower,  makes  a  very  ornamental  climber,but  the 
best  we  have  ever  seen  of  these  deciduous  climb- 
ers is  the  Cobea  scandens  ;  for  two  summers  we 
have  noticed  vines  that  covered  the  trellis  of  the 
piazza  of  the  residence  of  W.  C.  Bryant  at  Ros- 
lyn,  that  grew  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet  and 
met  over  the  entrance  at  the  top;  they  must 
have  extended  three  or  more  feet  in  width,  and 
when  covered  with  their  rich  blue  flowers  and 
the  flowing  branches  with  their  delicate  tendrils, 
excited  our  highest  admiration.  The  seed  of  the 
tubers  of  this  class  of  climbers  should  be  started 
early  in  spring  under  glass,  as  the  season  scarce- 
ly ever  is  long  enough  to  develop  their  perfec- 
tions and  the  soil  should  be  rich  and  of  the  best 
quality. 

We  had  a  plant  in  our  garden  this  summer 
that  encircled  a  cedar  stake  six  or  seven  feet  in 
height  and  the  branches  left  about  one  foot  long 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pole  and  at  the  top  four 
inches,  it  covered  lit  completely,  and  the  branches 
or  spray  if  that  is  a  proper  term,  swept  down, 
and  wheu  gently  moved  by  the  wind,  was  ex- 
ceedingly pretty.  The  flowers  are  about  the  size 
of  the  biennial  Cauterbury-bell  of  the  gardens, 
and  when  it  first  opens,  is  greenish,  changing  in 
a  day  or  two  to  a  purplish  blue.  The  seeds  are 
for  sale  by  nearly  all  seedsmen,  and  are  easily 
grown.  There  are  many  other  of  the  annual 
climbers  worthy  of  notice,  the  Morning  Glory, 
Maurandia,  Ipomoea,  &c.  that  with  a  little  care 
anil  training  add  much  to  the  beauty  and  enjoy- 
ment of  our  country  homes.  And  how  cheering 
and  invigorating  to  him  that  labors,  when  he  re- 
turns to  his  family  and  his  home,  to  sec  at  he  en- 
ters his  door,  instead  of  the  naked,  bare  beards 
or  wall,  the  neatly  trained  vine  sending  forth  its 
fragrant  odor  or  bright  gems  of  flowers  amid  the 
leaves. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
No.  II. 

Yo  Semite  Valley,  Cal.,  Oct.  16«A,  1869. 

Dear  Monthly :  My  last  was  dated  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  whence  we  left  on  the  morning  of  Oct  13th, 
arriving  safely  at  Wintah  Station,  rejoiced  to 
find  ourselves  once  more  comfortably  seated  in 
the  commodious  "  Silver  Palace  Cars,"  and  re- 
newing our  western  journey. 

After  lcaviug  the  hilly  section,  the  country 
6oon  becomes  very  uninteresting, with  undulating 
mounds  in  every  direction,  almost  devoid  of  veg- 


etation at  this  season  of  the  year.  Stopping  at 
Ogden  for  a  few  minutes,  which  place  will  even- 
tually be  the  connecting  point  between  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  Railroads,  we  pass 
rapidly  on  by  the  famous  Hot  Sulphur  Springs, 
with  their  accompaniment  ofvap>rs  and  nauseous 
odors.  Occasionally  glimpses  are  caught  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  its  margin  approaching  and 
receding  as  we  wind  along  our  course  ;  and  small 
Mormon  towns  are  stilt  seen  with  their  neat  little 
irrigated  farms  surrounding  the  modest  one-story 

adobe  mansions. 

We  slowly  toil  up  the  steep  grade,  until  we  ar- 
rive at  Promontory  Poiut  the  present  terminus 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  where  the 
last  tie  was  laid  and  the  last  spike  driven.— thus 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  by  a 
continuous  line  of  railway  travel.  During  the 
night  we  pasB  over  the  Great  American  Desert, 
about  60  miles  square,— a  vast  sandy  plain,  with 
out  a  green  twig  to  enliven  the  monotonous  level 
waste.  We  alight  for  breakfast  at  Elko,  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  and  on  once  more  through 
the  wild  treeless  region  of  Nevada.  The  Indians 
are  at  every  station,— dirty,  degraded,  and  ar- 
rant beggars,— a  fearful  burlesque  on  the  fanciful 
creations  of  Cooper,  and  sadly  degenerated  from 
the  Delaware  braves  whose  memories  are  cher- 
ished by  every  lover  of  Wm.  Penn.  What  a  sad 
commentary  for  the  advocates  of  the  enlightening 
influences  of  the  higher  caste  of  civilization  For 
here  we  see  these  poor  semi-barbarians,  who  are 
exposed  to  the  influences  of  a  lawless  class  of 
white  inhabitants,  carelessly  disregarding  all 
virtuous  example,  whilst  eagerly  seeking  initia- 
tion into  the  mysteries  of  every  species  of  vice 
and  immorality.  That  the  followers  of  Penn  may 
be  encouraged  to  labor  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  red  race,  is  the  writer's  heartfelt  wish. 

The  Chinese,  with  their  semi-European  cos- 
tumes, and  inevitable  queues  wound  around  their 
heads,  are  at  work  on  the  roadside  by  hundreds. 

Passing  Humboldt  Canon,-a  weak  imitation 
of  Weber  and  Echo,  yet  quite  beautiful  in  the 
distance,  we  stop  at  Humboldt  City  for  supper. 
Near  here  are  extensive  sulphur  mines  of  great 
value  ;  and  not  many  miles  distant,  silver  is 
being  taken  out  with  encouraging  results.  In  the 
night  we  enter  California,  and  soon  pass  Downer 
Lake,  a  perfect  gem  of  a  pure  mountain  water, 
clear  as  crystal,  mirroring  on  its  surface  the  im- 
mense trees  by  which  it  is  surrounded  Towards 
morning  on  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  we 
arrive  at  Summit  Station, 
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where  we  pass  through  numerous  tunnels,  one  of 
which  is  1,700  foot  long,  and  awake  to  find  our- 
selves in  the  immense  snow-sheds.  These  struc- 
tures extend  for  40  miles  on  the  cold  bleak  moun- 
tain sides,  ihu9  affording  ample  protection  from 
the  awful  blockades  and  avalanches,  for  which 
this  range  is  so  justly  noted.  Breakfasting  at 
Cisco,  on  the  morning  of  the  loth,  we  soon  after 
emerge  frutn  our  artificial  canopy,  and  again  en 
joy  with  keenest  satisfaction  the  glorious  view 
presented.  On  every  side  the  mountains  are 
clothed  in  verdure  of  deepest  green,  and  the 
myriad  spires  of  Pine  and  Fir  impart  a  peculiar 
air  of  picturesque  beauty  to  the  scene.  The  de- 
clivity from  here  to  the  plains  below,  ib  an  easy 
regular  grade,  and  our  train  runs  thundering  on 
over  skeleton  bridges  and  through  tunnels  with 
marvelous  rapidity.  We  wind  around  the  base 
of  some  mountain  spur,  looking  hundreds  of  feet 
into  the  valley  below,  until  ones  head  becomes 
giddy  with  the  sight ;  and  then  in  through  the 
deep  cut,  and  out  again  to  a  broad  plateau,— 
every  where,  above,  below,  on  either  side,  we  see 
enormous  trees  towering  high  above,  and  shrubs 
of  every  hue  beneath.  On  the  higher  altitudes 
we  notice  the  heavy-wooded  Pine  (P  ponderosa), 
and  the  Douglass'  Spruce  (Abies  Donglassii),  and 
as  we  descend  to  the  Foot  Hills,  the  lovely  Sa- 
bine's Pine  (P.  Sabiniana),  with  its  huge  cones 
persistent  for  years,  hanging  in  clusters  from  its 
branches.  Large  bushes  of  the  Californian 
Horse  Chestnut  (utiitculus  Calif  arnica),  with  its 
wealth  of  frnit ;  many  species  of  Ceanothus  ;  the 
Manzanita  (Arclostaphylos  glaucus),  with  red 
bark,  shining  leaves,  and  orange-colored  fruit ; 
Oaks  with  holly-like  foliage  ;  Photinia,  with 
great  clusters  of  intense  scarlet  berries,  and  at- 
tractive glossy  foliage  :  are  among  the  many  ob- 
jects of  botanical  interest.  We  have  only  time 
to  glance  hurriedly  at  each,  as  we  rush  swiftly 
by  one  after  another  beautiful  feature,  longing 
for  the  time  when  we  shall  exchange  to  the  more 
wearisome  but  convenient  stage-coach.  We  no- 
tice the  flumes  conveying  the  water  to  the  gold- 
diggers  in  the  many  rich  gulches  ;  and  at  Gold 
Run  the  miners  are  planting  their  little  cultiva- 
ted "patches''  with  trees  and  vines,  which  so 
soon  in  this  climate  repays  their  labor  with  rich 
rewards  of  beautiful  fruit. 
As  we  come  on  to  the  level  plains,  the  whole 

face  of  the  country  is  entirely  changed.  Giant 
old  Live  Oaks  ( Quercus agrifnh'n.  and  Q  TTindsii), 
all  leaning  in  one  direction,  gnarled  and  stunted 
in  their  growth,  are  on  every  hand,  scattered 


with  a  curious  regularity,  and  resembling  the  old 
fruit  orchards  of  our  far-away  homes.  At  noon 
the  Citv  of  Sacramento,  with  its  massive  capitol 
building,  and  many  steeples,  appears  in  sight, 
and  soon  we  have  stopped  in  the  capacious  depot. 
Our  stay  is  of  short  duration,  and  as  we  slowly 
glide  through  the  suburbs  of  the  place,  the  thrifty 
Fig,  Apple,  Pear,  and  Peach  trees,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  vineyards,  are  marked  features  In  the 
landscape.  To  one  like  myself,  who  has  been  ac- 
customed to  see  the  few  bunches  of  foreign 
grapes,  grown  with  the  greatest  care  and  atten- 
tion under  glass,  now  suddenly  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  same  varieties  laying  piled  up  in 
careless  confusion,  bushels  and  bushels  together, 
and  so  cheap  that  "  two  bits"  (25  cents),  will 
purchase  enough  to  satisfy  a  party  of  three  or 
four  lovers  of  the  commodity,  appears  almost  like 
fairy  land.  And  then  such  Apples  and  Pears  as 
we  see  "peddled  "  through  the  cars, — noble  high- 
colored  specimens,  such  as  would  put  our  u  first 
premium  plates''  to  the  blush,  as  far  as  appear- 
ance and  size  are  concerned  ;  but,  alas  !  the  fla- 
vor is  deficient.  We  miss  the  rich  butter}'  tex- 
ture, the  delightful  aroma,  and  peculiar  spicy 
flavor  of  our  best  Eastern  fruits. 

After  leaving  Sacramento,  we  do  not  see  much 
to  interest  us  in  our  ride  across  the  levol  plains, 
and  towards  evening  we  arrive  at  Stockton, 
where  we  disembark  ouce  more,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  to  the  Yd  Semite  Valley  from 
this  point  A  hurried  walk  around  the  town, 
shows  evidence  of  a  thriving  business  locality. 
We  notice  in  the  public  square  four  splendid  spe- 
cimens of  the  Agave  Americana  (popularly  Cen- 
tury Plant),  each  ten  feet  high,  aud  fourteen  feet 
across;  several  Cupressus  serapervirens  ( Common 
Cypress),  like  great  green  columns,  25  or  30  feet 
high,  and  then  the  large  flourishing  trees  of 
Mclia  Azedcrac,  show  conclusively  that  they  feel 
perfectly  at  home  in  this  congenial  climate. 

All  our  surroundings  constantly  remind  us 
that  wo  are  in  a  new  country,  just  as  distinct  as 
it  is  possible  for  two  continents  to  appear,  in- 
stead of  being  only  on  different  coasts  of  the  same 
land.  The  animals,  the  birds,  the  insects,  the 
fishes,  the  minerals,  the  plants,  and,  yes,  the 
people,  too,  cosmopolitan  as  all  the  towns  of  Cal- 
ifornia strictly  are,— causing  us  even  to  exchange 
our  boasted  currency  for  coin  before  we  could 
purchase  a  single  article, — not  only  refusing  to 
aecept  our  "Greenbacks,"  but  positively  ignoring 
all  the  lesser  coins, — all,  every  thing,  and  every 
body,  differs  from  our  old  Eastern  home.  Such 
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is  California  to-day.  But  a  new  era  is  dawning, 
with  the  advent  of  rail  road  facilities,  and  the 
influx  of  a  new  emigration  ;  and.  before  many 
months  shall  have  rolled  over,  these  obsolete  cus- 
toms, and  cherished  ideas,  shall  be  as  surely  ob 
literated,  as  that  the  sun  will  rise  and  set  in  its 
regular  routine. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th.  our  party,  in  three 
substantial  coaches,  depart  on  our  long  and  dusty 
ride  to  the  Foot  Hills.  The  modern  Jehu,  as  in 
the  old,  old  times,  when  coaches  were  tin  thing, 
and  cars  a  chimerical  vision  in  the  brain  of  a 
progressive  dreamer,  mount*  the  box  with  all  the 
ancient  pride  of  a  veritable  Tony  Weller.  flour 
ishes  his  whip,  and  we  are  off  at  a  spanking  rate 
through  the  streets.  Once  beyond  the  suburbs, 
and  vast  fields  of  yellow  stubble  tell  the  tale  of 
plenty  throughout  all  the  region  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley.  No  active  vegetation  is  seen  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  save  the  old  gnarled  Live 
Oaks  scattered  here  and  there,  singly  and  in 
groups,  as  on  the  lawn  of  old  English  parks.  The 
lively  little  Ground  Squirrels,  like  the  Prairie 
Dogs  in  habit,  arc  running  from  mound  to 
mound;  and  the  Burrowing  Owls.with  sedate  and 
sleepy  stare,  gaze  at  us  a&  we  pass.  The  donse 
clouds  of  dust,  penetrating  and  almost  suffoca- 
ting, as  the  heavy  volumes  roll  and  encompass 
stage  and  passengers,  render  the  ride  almost  in- 
tolerable ;  but  with  pleasant  visions  of  the  pro- 
mised land  ahead,  we  draw  down  hat-rims,  and 
choke  and  cough,  and  gasp,  until  a  turn  of  the 
road  allows  us  a  short  respite.  Wo  stop  to  take 
on  fresh  horses  A  Chinaman  and  wife  are  sit- 
ting beneath  the  porch,  patiently  awaiting  our 
arrival.  Our  drivers,  with  a  few  choice  oaths 
(almost  universal  here),  unceremoniously  toss 
the  female  on  the  top  of  one  coach,  and  systema- 
tically push  the  man  into  the  "  boot,"  amongst 
the  trunks,  of  another ;  and  after  tying  him  se- 
curely to  prevent  accidents,  enjoy  a  loud  laugh 
at  their  rare  invention,  and  unappreciated  talent 
for  business.  Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  respect 
usually  paid  this  race  by  their  predominant  white 
brethren.  We  arrive  at  Knight's  Ferry  for  din- 
ner, and  soon  thereafter  enter  the  hilly  country, 
— the  long-looked  for  region,  where  the  naturalist 
unds  new  wonders  at  every  step.  Gladly  we  ac- 
cept the  invitation  to  alight  and  walk  up  the 
hills.  In  a  group  of  Oaks  we  notice  threo  new 
species,  to  us,  and  quickly  specimens  are  trans- 
ferred to  pockets.  Scarcely  a  tree  but  what  is 
festooned  with  the  green  coral  like  Mistletoe 
(Pfurradendronflavucens) ;  and  the  long  delicate 


moss  hanging  like  floss-silk,  sways  gently  and 

gracefully  in  the  passing  breeze. 
In  the  gloaming,  we  arrive  at  Chinese  Camp 

to  supper.  This  town  is  appropriately  named, 
for  passing  by  hut  after  hut,  and  cabin  after 
cabin,  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  believe  that  we 
are  in  the  Celestial  Empire  in  reality.  As  we 
ford  the  Tuolumne  River  on  a  flat-boat,  the 
bright  full  moon  sheds  its  clear  rays  over  hilltop 
and  valley,  and  in  a  short  time  we  commence 
the  arduous  ascent  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Clam- 
bering up  the  mountain  path  in  advance  of  the 
cum1)ersome,  slow-toiling  stage,  we  are  well  re- 
paid for  our  walk.  The  Pinus  Sabiniana,  a 
second-class  tree  in  size,  with  broad  spreading 
top.— unlike  the  family  in  this  respect,  is  scat- 
tered plentifully  on  every  side.  The  leaves  are 
very  attractive  in  appearance,  of  a  pale  bluish 
tint,  long,  slender,  and  very  delicate.  Over  the 
multitude  of  shrubs,  a  vigorous  species  of  Cle- 
matis is  climbing,  and  hamnngin  pretty  festoons 
its  wealth  of  silvery-white  feathery  carpels,  look 
ing  like  balls  of  down.  And  now  Pinus  ponder- 
osa  is  seen  above  us,  and  we  stop  to  admire  its 
rough  deeply-creased  bark,  and  dark-green  rigid 
foliage.  Looking  far  up  into  thoir  tops,  one 
guesses  in  vain  at  their  immense  heights.  But 
weary,  sleepy,  and  almost  exhausted  with  a  long 
day's  ride  of  55  miles,  we  are  quite  ready  for  rest 
as  we  stop  at  Garrotte.  Bright  and  early  we  are 
up  on  the  morning  of  the  17th.  and  out  to  see 
the  peculiar  vegetation  immediately  surrounding 
us.  Along  the  streams,  though  late  in  the  sea- 
son, we  find  the  gorgeous  scarlet  Monkey-flower 
( Mimulua  cardinalia)  in  bloom  besides  a  yellow- 
flowering  species,  and  a  few  other  homely  plants. 
Again  we  enter  our  coaches,  and  once  more  as- 
cend the  mountain,  with  an  occasional  walk  up 
the  longer  grades.  Here  the  trees  are  numerous 
and  exceedingly  interesting.  Pinus  Lambertiana 
(Sugar  Pine),  is  becoming  quite  common,  and  the 
ground  beneath  them  is  covered  with  great  long 
cone*.  Libocedrus  decurrens  rears  its  lofty  shat- 
tered head  on  every  side,  and  Pinus  pondefosa, 
and  Abies  Douglassii,  with  their  monstrous 
bodies,  are  frequent  sights.  Along  the  streams, 
the  beautiful  Acer  macrophyllum  (large-leaved 
Maple),  grows  luxuriantly,  six  and  seven  feet  in 
I  season,  and  the  leaves  enormously  large.  Cornus 
Nuttalli  (KuttalVs  Dogwood),  with  compact 
round  heads  of  scarlet  fruit,  is  also  seen  in  simi- 
1  lar  situations.  On  the  level  flats,  the  Sympho- 
|  carpus  racemosus  (Snotobtrry),  with  its  pure 
I  white  berries,  nod  their  welcome  to  us  as  we  stop 
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to  gather  some  brilliant  crimson  blossoms  of  the 
Zauchncria  California.  In  a  little  glen  we  find 
a  strong  stem  of  the  Lilium  Washingtonianum 
(  Waxkingtun  JMij),  a  agnificent  species  ;  and 
bulb,  and  seed,  is  soon  transferred  to  my  already 
over  crowded  pockets,  to  keep  company  with  a 
bright  red  species  of  Castilleia  (possibly  C.  his- 
jtida).  We  tind  large  patches  of  a  handsome 
(ioodyira  ((if.  Menzkxii),  with  delicately  veined 
leaves.— a  lovely  Orchid  ;  and  close  by  aloug  a 
stream,  young  trees  of  a  peculiar  Aluus  arc  re- 
markable for  their  slender  vigorous  shoots. 

I  Ate  in  the  afternoon  our  coaches  arrive,  at  the 
end  of  the  constructed  road,  and  we  stop  at  Har- 
dinge's  rauche  for  the  night.  The  proprietor, 
sole  occupant  of  the  place,  although  somewhat 
alarmed  at  the  sudden  increase  of  visitors,  never- 
theless makes  us  as  comfortable  as  the  circum- 
stances will  admit ;  and  whilst  a  portion  of  the 
party  are  snugly  ensconced  in  his  barn  amidst 
the  hay,  the  rest  are  drcamiug  of  home,  as  they 
snore  out  their  discontent  on  the  hard  floor  of  his 
cabin.  And  thus  is  California  life,  real  and  un- 
varnished. It  is  needless  to  add  that  our  com- 
pany required  no  calling  in  the  morning.  Soon 
after  partaking  of  our  homely  yet  wholesome 
meal ,  we  mounted  our  little  Mustangs,  and  sot 
out  in  single  file  along  the  mountain  trail  for  the 
valley.  But  we  arc  not  up  to  the  summit  by 
mrfny  a  weary  mile,  as  yet.  As  we  slowly  wind 
along  the  path,  now  clambering  over  and  among 
huge  rocks,  our  sure  footed  little  steeds  carrying 
us  over  the  dangerous  spots  with  self-reliant  air; 
and  then  with  an  easy  lope,  at  a  quickened  pace 
along  the  level  stretch,  or  down  the  gentle  de- 
clivity, until  we  reach  a  small  grove  of  u  Big 
Trees,"  (Sequoia  gigantea).  Meanwhile  we  have 
been  off  our  saddles  scores  of  times  to  measure 
the  vegetable  giants  by  which  we  were  surround- 
ed. The  following  measurements  of  such  trees 
as  we  selected,  were  all  made  five  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  may  be  relied  ou  for  accuracy : 
Pinns  Lambertiaua,  18,  20,  21  J,  24,  and  25  feet ; 
P.  ponderosa,  15$,  17,  and  20  feet ;  Abies  Doug- 
lasii,  15  and  18J  feet ;  Libocedrus  decurrens,  15}, 
19,  and  22  feet,  &c.  These  are  not  isolated  spe- 
cimens, for  hundreds  of  others  equally  as  large 

are  all  around  us. 
The  small  group  of  Washingtouios,  or  Wcl- 

liugtonia,  or  more  properly  still.  Sequoia,  known 

as  the  "Tuolumne  Grove,  consists  of  seven  trees. 

The  most  curiousare  the  "  Siamese  Twins,''  two 

immense  shafts,  joined  at  the  base,  but  above 

form  two  distinct  and  handsome  specimens  We 


measure  around  them  at  tho  ground  114  foet. 
The  bark  was  25  inches  thick,  and  the  height,  we 
were  informed,  215  feet.  The  other  members  of 
this  group  were  somewhat  smaller.  As  wc  had 
many  miles  to  travel  before  reaching  the  valley, 
we  departed,  with  a  lingering  glance  at  thesr 
great  old  roonarchs  of  the  forest,  and  soon  neared 
the  region  of  Abies  grandis,  and  A.  amabiliB. 
We  now  rode  through  dense  forests  formed  of 
immense  trees  of  these  darkened  sombre  looking 
Firs,  with  their  rich,  glossy  foliage  adding  an  air 
of  grandeur  to  the  scene. 

I  cannot  give  an  adequate  description  of  the 
great  lxsauty  of  these  mountain  heights,  but  by 
remarking  that  we  rode  on  in  a  perfect  ectasy  of 
delight,  beneath  thousands  of  trees,  any  one  of 
which  would  prove  a  countless  treasure  to  an  ar- 
boriculturist at  home.  In  open  spots  cleared  by 
storms  and  fires,  the  young  groves  are  springing 
up,  and  show  to  advantage  the  remarkable  beauty 
of  the  Bpccies.  Trees  from  10  to  20  feet,  branch 
regularly  from  the  ground,  aud  are  as  uniform  in 
growth  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  Each  individual 
forms  a  perfect  green  cone, —not  a  leaf  injured,— 
not  a  twig  wanting  to  perfect  their  regularity  of 
outlines,  but  all  perfection  itself  The  old  vete- 
rans rear  their  huge  steins  150  and  200  feet  high, 
with  often  a  naked  body  of  100  feet,  and  then  the 
rich  green  mass  of  foliage  at  the  top,  defying  the 
storms  of  mauy  years,  still  charms  us  as  in 
younger  trees.  At  Crane's  Flat,  where  we  stop 
to  rest,  and  eujoy  with  keenest  relish  the  pure 
sweet  mountaiu  water,  we  measure  a  few  o  the 
specimens  :  13J,  10,  and  18  feet,  resi>cctively,  io 
circumference. 

On  the  high  cold  elevations,  where  soil  is 
damp,  we  now  find  groups  of  Pinus  contorta,  a 
true  Alpine  species,  and  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful medium  sized  trees  wc  have  seen  In  general 
habit,  it  is  not  unlike  P  inops,  to  which  it  is  also 
botanically  allied ;  but  for  regularity  of  form, 
compactness  of  growth,  color  of  foliage,  and  in  fact 
every  other  good  quality  requisite  in  an  ornamen- 
tal tree,  we  do  not  know  of  its  superior  among 
the  Pines. 

As  the  sun  is  setting  behind  the  distant  moun- 
tain tops,  we  arrive  at  Tamcrack  Flat,  8.200  feet 
elevation,  —a  broad  plateau  of  rocks,  from  which 
the  glory  of  the  Yo-Semite  breaks  upon  our  view 
thousands  of  feet  below.  But  our  girths  have  to 
be  tightened  now,  and  we  prepare  for  the  peril- 
ous and  difficult  descent.  As  we  cautiously  go 
dowu  tbf  nlin  >*t  perpi-ndieular  path,  the  air  ha? 
changed,  ami  drops  of  rain  come  pattering  down. 
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•which  soon  after  changing  to  hail,  renders  our 
journey  extremely  unpleasant.  Before  arriving  in 
the  valley,  the  storm  breaks  on  our  unprotected 
party  with  all  the  fury  of  a  Sierra  squall ;  and 
the  slippery  path  is  scarcely  seen  for  the  great 
sharp  hailstones  cutting  face  and  hands  with  a 
pertinacity  rarely  excelled.  Still,  a  fine  plaut  of 
the  Torreya  Califomica  (California  Nutmeg),  is 
too  rare  a  prize  to  pass  heedlessly  by,  and  quickly 
a  piece  is  transferred  to  my  herbarium,  and  we 
go  on  down,  down,  down,— to  us  an  almost  end- 
less journey,— until  we  are  cantering  our  weary 
steeds  along  the  level  valloy,  through  well-nigh 
an  Egyptian  darkness.  Tired,  sore,  and  com- 
pletely soaked  through,  we  arrive  at  our  desti- 
nation, Hutching's  Hospice,  where  we  arc  soon 
laughing  at  our  mishaps,  before  tbe  genial  blaze 
of  a  hot  fire  in  the  ample  old  fashioned  chimney 
corner.  And  here  I  leave  you,  dear  old  Monthly, 
to  dream  of  the  rocks,  and  trees,  and  waterfalls, 
that  niakt  this  magnificent  valley  tho  wonder  and 
admiration  of  Californian  scenery. 

Very  sincerely.  &c, 

JogiAH  IIoopes. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  COMPARED  WITH 
EASTERN. 

BY  MR.  T.  G.  YEOMANS,  WALWORTII,  N.  Y. 

In  Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker  of  December 
18th,  is  a  lengthy  article  of  nearly  one  and  a 
fialf  pages,  introduced  in  glowing  style,  to  give 
an  account  of  some  of  the  marvelous  fruits  of 
California,  and  having  heard  so  much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  growing  fruits  there  of  enormous  size,  we 
might  well  expect  the  description  of  these  exhi- 
bition fruits  to  follow  such  an  eloquent  introduc- 
tion would  be  quite  wonderful. 

But  an  examination  of  the  list  of  fruits  des 
cribed  shows  very  tittle  to  sustain  former  repre- 
sentations of  their  equal  sizo,or  to  render  proper  to 
such  a  flourishing  style  of  introduction  as  the 
article  in  the  Rural. 

The  writer  says  'When  people  see  specimens 
of  pears,  apricots,  plums,  apples,  &c  .  the  equals 
of  which  the  world  has  never  looked  upon — when 
they  sec  all  this,  the  wondering  multitude  arc  led 
to  inquire:  Whence  come  these  marvelous  pro- 
ductions of  nature  ?  these  prodigies  of  the  king- 
dom of  Pomona  ?  Can  it  be  other  than  from  the 
famed  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  ?*' 

These  wore  not  presented  as  new  varieties,  but 
to  show  the  difference  between  the  same  varieties 
grown  in  the  East  and  in  California.    u  We  give 


4» 

the  size  and  weight,  so  that  the  difference  may 
be  made  more  readily  apparent." 

The  following  description  of  a  large  number  of 
varieties,  nud  embracing  those  more  generally 
grown  in  Wostern  New  York,  and  well  known  at 
the  East  generally,  will  serve  as  an  illustration, 
and  show  comparatively  the  difference  between 
the  fruits  of  California  and  New  York. 

And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  arc 
specimen  fruits,  exhibited  at  the  Industrial  Fair 
held  at  Sau  Francisco  in  September  and  October 
last. 

For  our  first  comparison  we  will  take  Tomp- 
kins Co  King,  described  as  being  14  inches  in 
circumference  longitudinally  and  weighing  10 
ounces.  The  writer  measured  one  the  past  fall 
measuring  the  same,  but  not  weighed,  and  put 
np  three  or  four  barrels  that  counted  172  to  185 
to  the  barrel,  and  some  more  on  hand  not  put  up 
in  the  barrels  that  weigh  16  ounces. 

Belleflower  10$  ounces,  Esopus  Spitzenburc 
12  ounces.  Fall  Pippin  16 ounces.  R.  I.  Green- 
ing 15  ounces.  Baldwin  16  ounces.  N.  Spy  16. 
Seeknofurthcr  10.  Swaar  10  ounces.  I  think 
there  are  none  of  them  larger  than  the  best  speci- 
men of  these  varieties  often  found  in  Western 
New  York,  and  Roxbury  Russet  at  11  ounces  is 
smaller  than  best  samples  grown  here  the  past 
season. 

In  the  comparison  of  Pears  those  from  Califor- 
nia do  not  compare  as  favorably  as  the  apples. 
For  example:  White  Doyenne  5  ounces,  Shel- 
don 8,  Easter  Bcurre  13,  are  certainly  not  ex- 
travagantly large,  nor  better  than  sjiecimens 
often  seen  ;  neither  is  Beurrc  Diel  at  15  ounces. 

Clapp's  Favorite  at  13  ounces  I  think  would 
not  at  all  surprise  Mr.  Clapp  at  Boston. 

The  Duchess  d'Angouleme  at  11  ounces, 
Bcurre  d»  Anjou  8  J,  and  Beurre  Clairgeau  11 
ounces,  are  decidedly  small  for  specimen  fruits 
at  exhibitions  :  reliable  statements  show  Duch- 
osse  at  Boston  24  ounces  or  over,  and  at  Wal- 
worth wo  have  liad  them  22  ounces,  and  filled  a 
barrel  at  a  time  with  specimens  weighing  over 
a  pound  each,  and  by  reference  to  Gardener's 
Monthly,  December,  1865,  it  will  bo  seen  that 
I  sent  to  the  editor,  Mr.  Meohan,  Duchesse  19J 
ounces,  Beurre  Clairgeau  15  ounces,  and  Beurrc 
de  Anjuon  18  ounces.  Now,  one  of  each  of  these 
California  specimens  (3)  weigh  together  30$ 
ounces,  while  three  of  same  varieties  as  sent  to 
G  M.,  as  above,  weighed  52$  ounces ;  or  making 
an  average  difforence  on  these  three  popular  va- 
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rieties  in  favor  of  Walworth  pears  of  over  65  per 
cent. 

Most  of  the  other  varieties  of  pears  and  ap 
pies  described  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker  are 
smaller  fruits,  and  grown  comparatively  little  in 
Western  New  York. 

The  Gloria  Mundi  apple  26  ounces,  and  the 
Vicar  Winkfield  pear  24  ounces,  are  both  large, 
but  conceded  to  be  not  very  good. 

Therefore  if  these  specimen  exhibition  fruits, 
are  the  best  California  can  produce.  Eastern 
fruit-growers  need  not  fear  for  their  laurels,  and 
Doctor  Houghton  need  not  except  California 
when  he  challenges  competition  in  growing  fine 


PEAR  CULTURE  ONCE  MORE. 

BY  DR.  J.  8.  HOUGHTON,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Mr.  Earle,  of  South  Pass,  Illinois  discusses 
the  pear  question  in  such  a  genial  style  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  answering  some  of  his  "  ques- 
tions." As  the  ghost  in  Hamlet  says,  "brief 
let  mo  be. " 

14  Is  it  essential  that  the  bulk  of  a  crop  of  pears 
for  the  general  market  should  be  of  extra  size?"' 

I  answer,  not  at  all :  but  it  is  essential  that 
the  fruit  ofFered  for  sale  should  be  nearly  perfect 
samples  of  each  variety,  of  full  size,  and  fair 
skin,  free  from  fungus  and  marks  of  insects, 
worms,  &c.  As  a  general  thing,  in  open  market, 
large,  handsome,  highly  colored  (yellow  and  red), 
well  ripened  pears,  free  from  marks  and  bruises, 
will  sell  better  than  small,  dark  skinned,  some- 
what  spotted  fruit,  even  when  the  latter  is  of  the 
very  best  quality,  and  the  first  named  is  indiffer- 
ent or  poor.  In  common  markets  no  small 
sized  fruit,  excopl  the  Seckel,  will  bring  the  high- 
est price.  But  in  the  first  class  fruit  stores, 
which  are  visited  by  persons  of  intelligence,  (and 
especially  by  amateur  fruit  growers,)  small  pears, 
of  high  quality,  like  Josephine  de  Malines,  sell 
readily  enough,  at  good  prices,  but  even  then 
thoy  do  not  pay  the  grower, — why  ? — because 
they  do  not  measure-up  well.  They  are  not  the 
"fill-baskets." 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  only  the 
"Continental  Hotel,"  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
"  Fifth  Avenue,"  in  New  York,  require  fruit  of 
the  largest  size  and  finest  quality.  Why,  even 
the  poor  Italian  street  peddlers,  who  sell  apples 
and  pears  on  the  head  of  a  barrel,  will  "turn  up 
their  noses,''  with  a  sign  of  indifference,  at  the 
second  or  third  quality  of  pears,  at  any  price,  in 
the  months  of  September  and  October,  in  all  the 


large  cities,  while  they  will  eagerly  buy  first  rate 
fruit,— large,  beautiful  and  perfect, — at  eight 
dollars  per  bushel.  Why  ?  Because  the  mar- 
ket, In  those  months,  is  glutted  with  medium  and 
common  fruit,  and  the  fruit  stands  are  covered 
with  even  fine  fruit  in  an  injured  or  partially 
rotted  state,  which  can  be  (and  must  be)  sold 
very  low,  immediately.  Now  it  may  be  a  little 
exaggeration  to  say,  as  I  intended,  in  my  first 
article,  that  "  one  half  the  crop,  on  old  standard 
trees,  is  scarcely  marketable  at  one  dollar  per 
bushel,"  but  it  would  be  perfectly  true  to  say 
that  the  larger  portion,  of  common  small  pears, 
on  common  orchard  trees,  are  not  marketable,  in 
our  large  cities,  in  September  or  October,  at  one 
dollar  per  basket— a  basket  being  about  half  a 
bushel.  The  truth  is,  the  dealers  don't  want 
common  or  inferior  pears  when  the  thermome- 
ter is  at  60°  to  703 — at  any  price,  because  they 
are  unsaleable,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  rot  in  two 

weeks,  or  less. 
The  Italian  fruit  dealer,  says  :    "  I  wants  the 

fine  pears.    I  wants  the  best.  I  pays  your  price, 

I  gives  you  the  cash  moneys.    I  got  plenty 

small  pears  *' 

"Our  object  should  bo,"  says  Mr.  Earle,  '  'to 
grow  pears  in  such  quantity  and  quality  as  to 
supply  families  by  the  bushel  or  barrel,  just  as 
apples  are  sold  in  our  markets." 

My  personal  experience  in  the  pear  market, 
leads  me  to  question  whether  this  will  soon  be 
accomplished  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

In  thu  first  place,  families  rarely,  if  ever,  buy 
pears  in  quantity  at  any  price.  Why  ?  Because 
they  are  looked  upon  as  a  treacherous  commod- 
ity :  thus— if  hard,  or  not  ripened,  or  not  ready 
for  use,  they  do  not  know  how  to  keep  or  ripen 
them  ;  if  ripened  up,  soft  and  ready  for  use,  a 
peck,  even,  is  too  much  for  the  immediate  wants 
of  any  ordinary  family. 

Sacondly,  if  "sold  just  as  apples  arc,"  pears 
would  pay  the  growers  not  more  than  $2  per 
barrel,  (after  deducting  cost  of  barrel,  freight 
and  commissions,)  which  would  be  worse  for 
Mr.  Earln  than  my  original  dollar  per  bushel. 

No  Sir  What  we  want,  to  make  pear-grow- 
ing pay,  is  a  quality  of  fruit  which  will  bring 
from  SO  50  to  88.00  per  bushel,  for  retail  dealers 
—and  the  balance  of  the  crop  (if  I  were  not  a 
temperance  man)  1  would  make  into  Perry.  It 
is  an  injury  to  a  good  market  to  flood  it  with 
medium  and  poor  pears,  at  a  low  figure.  The 
dealers  dislike  it,  and  the  public ni  ver  thank  you 
for  tt.    Everybody  wants  fine  pears  -the  very 
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finest  that  can  be  grown.  Fears  are  like  "  Jere- 
miah's figs— the  good  are  very  good,  the  bad  not 
fit  to  give  the  pigs." 

Now,  Mr.  Earle,  gentlemen,  "  Addi,"  and  the 
rest  of  the  critics,  you  don't  rightly  understand 
me.    What  I  mean  to  say  is  this  : 

1.  Pear  culture  is  difficult  and  precarious. 

2.  AH  climates  are  treacherous  and  doubtful . 

3.  Insects  and  fungus  are  suspicious,  to  say 
the  least. 

4.  White  man  is  "  unsartin,'1  and  so  are 
pears  (about  keeping  and  ripening)  after  you  get 
'em. 

5.  All  markets  arc  "queer,"  and  your  mar- 
ket will  probably  be  glutted,  just  when  you 
desire  to  sell,  unless  you  have  fine  specimen 
fruit,  in  the  finest  possible  coudition. 

6.  To  grow  the  finest  specimen  fruit,  with 
certainty,  every  year,  will  require  more  care  and 
skill  than  has  hitherto  been  given  to  it,  in 
America. 

7.  "  Barrel '  '  pears  won't  do.  It  must  be  spec- 
imen fruit,  each  specimen  in  tissue  paper,  to 
command  the  first  price. 

Mr.  Earle  asks :  Is  not  "  all  the  writing 
which  encourages  extravagant  culture,— which 
can  only  produce  a  few  fancy  pear-,  &c. — un- 
healthy in  its  influence  ?''  I  auswer  not  at  all, 
for  the  reason,  that  if,  by  the  best  culture  we  can 
raise  magnificent  fruit,  which  the  public  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for,  you  are  sure  to  have  enough 
good,  common  and  inferior  fruit  for  those  who 
choose  to  buy  it.  Families  can  then  buy 
«*  barrels  "  of  pears  at  a  low  figure. 

The  boarding  school  miss,  who  attempted  to 
paint  a  vessel  under  full  sail,  in  a  brisk  breeze , 
said  that  what  troubled  her  most,  in  her  artistic 
work,  was  icind,  and  she  couldn't  manage  the 
water  to  her  satisfaction. 

Now  in  pear  culture,  it  is  wind,  water,  frost, 
dry  air,  &c.,  (the  elements)  that  trouble  me 
most.  But  I  am  not  alone,  in  this  difficulty. 
In  the  London  Votttige  Gardener,  for  November 
lust,  I  find  the  following  remarks  from  T.  C. 
Breiiaut, the  eminent  fruit-grower  of  the  Island 
of  Guernsey,  (off  the  coast  of  France)  where  the 
climate  has  been  supposed  to  be  perfection.  He 
says  : 

"  It  is  too  often  supposed  that  the  fruit-grow- 


equable  night  temperature  ;  but  for  most  other 
fruits  the  south  of  England  is  our  equal,  and  in 
almost  every  garden  production  France  and  Bel- 
gium arc  naturally  superior.  Apricots  here  will 
rarely  succeed  on  the  open  wall ;  open  air  grapes 
arc  inferior  to  those  of  England.  The  preva- 
lence of  strong  sea  breezes  laden  with  salt)  is  op- 
posed to  success. 

"This  year  we  had  a  damp  and  gloomy  spring, 
succeeded  by  a  sunless  summer,  and  this  by  an 
unfavorable  autumn  remarkable  for  the  most  fu- 
rious hurricane  ever  felt  here.  Hail  showers  and 
low  temperatures  closed  in  the  record  of  this  try- 
ing fruit  season  with  a  grim  appropriateness. 

"  The  hurricane  of  the  12th  of  September  last, 
which  exceeded  a  hundred  miles  an  hour  in 
speed,  destroyed  every  leaf  which  was  exposed 
to  it,  and  shook  down  most  of  the  crops.  Last 
year,  also,  a  gale  occurred  in  the  middle  of 
August.  Even  in  .the  case  of  orchard  houses, 
the  spring  was  disastrous,  gloomy,  and  cold, 
whilo  the  summer  was  nearly  sunless  ;  in  the 
month  of  October  we  had  smart  hail  showers, 
aud  havo  now  violent  wind.  All  these  matters 
are  troublesome  in  the  extreme." 

I  may  add,  that  Rochester  had  a  bad  spring, 
in  18C9,  and  Boston  had  a  gale  in  September 
which  "shook  down  "  the  pears  sadly. 

What  we  need  most  in  the  culture  of  fine 
dessert  poars,  is  protection  against  spring  frosts, 
and  cold  winds  and  rains,  at  the  blossoming 
period.  That  this  can  be  done  with  profit,  I 
begin  to  believe. 


THE  ROUND  TUBERED  DIOSCOREA. 

BY  PRINCE  A  CO.,  FLUSHING, N.  Y. 

We  have  received  so  many  letters  requesting 
information  as  to  the  late  Dr. Prince's  collection 
of  Dioscoreas,  that  we  propose,  with  your  per- 
mission, to  answer  them  all  collectively  through 
the  medium  of  your  valuable  Monthly. 

For  a  number  of  years  Dr.  Prince  was  en- 
gaged in  endeavoring  to  obtain  shorter  and 
rounder  varieties  of  the  Dioscorea  than  that 
which  we  bad  (batatas).  The  very  shape  which 
made  the  long  variety  indispensably  valuable  in 
China,  where  land  is  scarce  and  labor  abundaut, 
became  an  objection  in  America,  where  on  the 
ing  powers  of  the  Channel  Islands  are  so  great  contrary,  land  is  abundant  and  labor  scarce, 
that  little  skill  i.s  needed  to  produce  almost  any-  j  About  two  years  since,  Dr.  Prince  succeeded 
thing.  This  has  mainly  arisen  from  the  reputa-  \  in  obtaining  a  few  little  tubers  of  shorter  varie 
tion  of  our  noble  Chaumontel  Pears,  which  i  ties,  at  an  expense  which  seems  almost  fabulous, 
happen  exactly  to  suit  our  cloudy  summers  aud  i  Those  that  grew  proved  to  be  Rotunda,  a  round 
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variety,  quite  similar  in  appearance  to  our  ordi- 
nary potato.  Last  spring  he  received  a  large 
collection  of  comparatively  short  varieties,  and  ho 
congratulated  himself  greatly  on  the  prospect  of, 
soon  introducing  these  interesting  and  valuable 
esculents  to  American  culture. 

His  sudden  death,  however,  put  an  end  to  his  I 
efforts  in  the  matter  ;  and  by  a  very  unfortunate 
accident,  the  rare  tubers  and  roots  which  he  had 
placed  in  a  closed  box  in  his  own  room,  were  not 
observed  and  taken  out  until  the  beginning  of 
summer.  Probably  from  their  long  stay  in  a 
heated  room,  the  yams  when  discovered  were 
dry,  hard  and  apparently  dead.  Determined, 
however,  to  leave  no  effort  untried  to  save  these 
varieties  which  had  been  obtained  with  such 
great  trouble  and  expense,  we  had  the  roots  di- 
vided and  planted,  notwithstanding  thcr  dried  up 
appearance. 

They  were  of  various  kinds,  which  from  the 
shape  and  general  appearance  of  the  yams,  we 
called  "  Cocoa-nut  shaped,"  44  Banana  shaped," 
and  44  Sweet  potato  shaped,''  besides  the  round 
variety  before  mentioned. 

Shortly  after  August  1st,  when  we  had  given 
up  all  hopes  of  life,  two  vines  showed  themselves 
from  the  il  Banana  shaped  "  yam  The  growth 
of  these  vines  was  very  different  from' that  of  the 
ordinary  Dioscorea  batatas.  The  vine  instead 
of  being  round,  was  quadrangular,  and  spiral  in 
its  growth,  while  the  foliage  was  lighter  in  color 
than  that  of  tho  regular  batatas. 

We  need  not  say  with  what  interest  the&e  little 
vines  were  watched  from  day  to  day  ;  but  al- 
though reaching  perhaps  three  feet  in  length, 
they  made  no  tubers  ;  and  the  result  on  digging 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  showed  that  the  little 
dried  up  bits  of  yam  had  exhausted  themselves 
by  their  ambitious  efforts  to  produce  vines  ;  so 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  have  not  lost  that 
as  well  as  the  cocoa-nut,  and  sweet  potato 
shaped  varieties. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  some  enterprising 
American  will  hasten  to  introduce  this  variety 
so  unfortunately  lost.  Its  shape,  size  and  gen- 
eral appcarauce  arc  just  what  is  to  be  desired 
for  an  esculent  rout. 

A  few  of  the  .Rotunda  (probably  the  most  val- 
uable variety)  fortunately  grew  ;  although,  of 
course,  commencing  their  growth  very  late. 
We  enclose  a  photograph  of  some  of  them  to 
show  the  general  shape.  We  liave  so  few  that 
we  do  not  propose  to  part  with  any  at  present, 
but  reserve  them  for  experiment  another  year. 


We  may  add  that  we  liave  in  our  possession  a 
limited  number  of  the  pamphlet  issued  by  Dr. 
Prince  descriptive  of  the  varieties  of  these  yams, 
and  explaining  their  special  value,  which  we 
will,  with  pleasure,  forward  to  those  interested, 
so  long  as  they  last,  without  charge. 


THE  GREENHOUSES  OF  MRS.  GEO.  W 
CARPENTER,  GERMANTOWN. 

BY  J.  M.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

On  a  visit  to  the  above  place  a  few  days  pre- 
vious to  Christmas,  I  '-aw  so  much  to  admire 
that  I  am  about  to  give  you  some  notes  taken 
at  the  time.  There  are  several  plant  houses  on 
the  place,  but  one  only  is  devoted  to  the  growth 
of  winter  flowers,  and  of  that  one  I  intend  to 
write.  It  is  a  mistake  too  often  made  to  fill 
plant  houses  with  rare  plants  which  bloom  sel- 
dom and  are  desirable  only  for  their  rarity. 
Here  it  is  not  so.  The  plants  are  all  selected 
for  winter  flowering,  and  are  carefully  grown  for 
months  beforehand  for  that  purpose.  The  col- 
lection consisted  chiefly  of  Gcsncrias,  Chorore- 
mas,  Heliotrope,  Mignonette,  Chinese  Prim- 
roses. Lopezia,  Stevias,  Age  rat  urns,  Centrade* 
nias,  Abutilons,  Cyrtantheras,  Habrothamnus, 
Salvias,  Daphne ,  Camellias,  Aphclandra,  Belle- 
perone,  Lantanas,  Syphocamphyles,  Cestruin, 
Veronica.  Acacia,  Begonia,  Euphorbia,  Olea, 
and  many  others.  Some  8-inch  pots  of  Migno- 
nette had  over  75  heads  of  flowers  ;  their  sweet- 
ness, with  that  of  the  Daphne,  Olea  and  Helio- 
trope, pervaded  the  whole  house.  One  large 
Heliotrope  from  last  spring's  cutting  had  over 
200  heads  of  bloom  then  open  on  it. 

The  house  is  span  roof,  about  50  feet  long, 
and  kept  only  moderately  warm  in  winter.  The 
gardener,  Mr.  David  Joyce,  I  found  busily  en- 
gaged in  making  floral  designs  for  Christmas 
decorations,  and  had  flowers  by  the  bushel  to  cut 
for  the  purpose.  The  Abutilon  album  I  noticed 
as  being  a  remarkably  showy  plant  in  winter  ; 
its  flowers  are  sulphur  yellow  rather  than  white, 
and  flowering  very  freely  makes  it  very  desirable 
for  winter.  The  Camellias  for  which  this  place 
is  famous  were  not  yet  well  in  bloom.  Some 
double  White,  and  Lady  Hume's  Blush  were  the 
forwardest— the  latter  is  one  of  the  best  for 
bouquets,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  its  flowers 
comparatively,  and  its  beautiful  creamy  color. 
I  was  much  struck  with  the  intense  green  of  the 
Camellia  leaves  on  all  the  plants,  and  found  they 
had  been  watered  with  lime  water,  which  was 
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thought  to  be  the  cause.  This  destroys  the 
worms  and  insects  in  the  soil,  but  whether  it 
does  any  other  good  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  I 
certainly  never  saw  a  more  deep  green,  healthy 
color  before. 

In  response  to  an  objection  of  mine  that  there 
were  not  colored  flowers  enough,  I  was  told  that 
it  was  partly  owing  to  the  owner's  taste,  who 
preferred  delicate,  sweet-scented  flowers  to  those 
of  showy  colors. 


OX  SPECIFIC  HEAT  OF  PLANTS. 

BY  DR.  L.  FRITSCHE,  EVANSTON,  INDIANA 

An  article  in  the  November  number,  by  Mr. 
Walter  Elder,  called  back  to  my  memory  obser- 
vations which  I  made  when  a  school  boy,  roving 
through  the  forests  and  swamps  on  the  coast  of 
the  Baltic  and  Northern  seas.  Many  a  time 
when  I  was  out  hunting  in  the  cold  of  the  winter 
in  those  regions,  where  the  snow  covered  the 
pine  and  beech  forests  to  a  considerable  depth, 
my  observation  was  drawn  to  the  trunks  of  the 
trees,  which,  without  hardly  any  exceptions, 
had  no  snow  around  them  to  about  the  width  of 
one  to  two  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  snow 
down  to  the  soil ;  the  snow  being  sometimes 
from  one  to  two  feet  in  depth.  It  looked  like  a 
hollow  cylinder  around  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
The  natural  explanation  that  I  could  give  my- 
self about  this  phenomenon,  was  that  the  inter- 
nal or  inherent  heat  of  the  trees  must  have  pro- 
duced it. 

In  later  years,  when  I  learned  in  the  Medical 
College  about  the  specific  heat  of  men  and  ani- 
mals, in  my  study  of  human  physiology,  the 
phenomenon  from  the  boyhood  was  called  back 
to  my  memory,  and  I  always  thought  that 
such  a  thing  like  the  specific  heat  of  a  living 
animal  body  must  likewise  exist  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Observations  in  later  years  have 
proved  to  me  without  doubt  that  the  motion  of 
the  sap  in  plants  never  is  at  rest,  though  some- 
times so  slow  that  it  cannot  be  observed  with  the 
naked  eye.  After  so  many  years  passing  by,  is 
it  not  pleasing  that  the  ideas  of  a  man,  those  ot 
Mr.  Elder,  call  back  to  my  memory  all  the  dif- 
ferent thoughts  I  had  about  this  subject. 
Though  Botany  has  not  been  ray  field  of  study, 
and  time  being  so  precious  to  mc  in  my  profes- 
sional occupation,  I  wanted  to  call  the  attention 
of  your  readers  to  this  subject  for  further  obser- 
vation.   Water  and  the  sap  of  plants  is  of  course 


is  mostly  composed  of  water  ;  it  is  the  medium 
in  which  the  nutritive  parts  or  salts,  etc.,  are 
dissolved.  But  in  the  winter  time,  when 
the  cells  and  vessels  of  the  plants  become 
so  contracted  as  to  make  the  endosmosis 
(or  the  circulation,  if  you  may  call  it  by  this 
name)  hardly  perceptible,  the  suction  force  hav- 
ing ceased  by  the  tall  of  the  leaves,  cessa- 
tion of  evaporation,  it  follows  that  the  sap  must 
contain  by  far  less  water  than  in  the  time  of  their 
greatest  vitality.  The  quantity  of  water  in  the  sap 
may  decrease  to  such  an  extent  that  freezing  or 
crystallization  could  not  take  place.  And  may 
not  the  motion  of  the  sap,  which  even  in  winter 
time  is  not  at  rest,  produce  a  certain  degree  of 
heat  that  may  also  prevent  the  freezing  of  the 
sap? 

How  do  plants  freeze?  Undoubtedly  by  the 
solidification  or  crystallization  of  the  water  in 
the  sap ;  when  the  cells  and  vessels  are  filled 
with  sap,  and  in  the  process  of  the  formation  of 
ice,  their  taking  up  a  larger  volume  than 
the  water  had  before  freezing,  consequently  the 
cells  and  sap  vessels  of  the  plants  must  burst  by 
this  expansion  ;  because  it  is  a  well  known  phys- 
ical fact  that  the  water  takes  a  larger  volume  in 
the  formation  of  ice.  Do  we  not  see  every  year 
that  cherry  and  some  other  trees  freeze  easier 
here  than  in  the  coldest  parts  of  Europe  ?  The 
very  mild  days  hero  in  winter  sometimes  fill  the 
cells  to  their  greatest  extent,  and  then  a  follow- 
ing frost  iucreases  the  volume  of  the  contents  of 
the  cells  suddenly  by  the  formation  of  ice— death 
is  the  natural  consequence.  Some  plants  of 
course  can  support  a  very  great  expansion  of 
their  colls  by  the  very  elasticity  of  their  fibre. 
Thanking  Mr.  Elder  for  putting  these  ideas  in 
motion,  I  must  conclude  with  this  statement : 
There  is  no  life  without  motion,  and  motion  is 
the  eternal  source  of  light  and  heat. 

Perhaps  other  friends  of  horticulture  may  have 
made  better  observations,  aud  will  give  us  more 
light  on  this  suoject,  or  may  these  lines  produce 
a  more  thorough  observation  of  the  matter. 


NOTES  OX  FKUITSIN  WISCONSIN. 

J.  W.  C  ,  GREEN  LAKE  CO.,  WIS. 

In  central  Wisconsin  there  is  a  section  of  farm- 
ing country  that  for  general  grain  crops-  is  not  ex- 
celled by  any  equal  area  in  the  far  West ;  this 
conclusion  being  arrived  at  after  travel,  obser- 


vation and  comparison.   This  section  embraces 
a  very  different  thing,  and  we  "know  that  the  sap  all  the  county  of  Green  Lake,  most  of  Dodge 
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county,  and  part  of  Columbia  Fonddu  Lac  and 
Winnebago  counties,  the  extent  of  it  being,  in 
round  numbers,  about  thirty  square  miles,  or 
900  sections  of  land.  The  soil  is  about  in  equal 
parts  of  rich  dark  prairie  and  strong  loam,  or 
sandy  loam,  opening  on  thinly  timbered  ground. 
The  district  generally  is  rolling,  with  good  nat- 
ural drainage,  and  pretty  well  watered,  in  all  or- 
dinary seasons,  most  of  it  even  in  long  drouths; 
and  settlers, — it  is  all  settled,  and  farms  are 
worth  from  $30  to  $100  per  acre — from  different 
States,  say  it  is  not  excelled  as  a  wheat  produ- 
cing country  by  any  in  the  North-west.  The 
basis  of  this  success  in  wheat  is  probably  Lime 
and  good  natural  drainage. 

It  is  also  true  that  lime  and  good  drainage  are 
equally  favorable  to  fruit  generally;  prominently 
to  apples.  It  is  therefore  not  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  while  in  the  latitudes  of  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri and  Southern  Iowa,  apples  have  been  very 
defective,  on  land  saturated  with  moisture,  in 
the  season  of  '69,  the  apple  crop  has  been  excel- 
lent here.  But  as  it  may  be  news  to  men  further 
South,  I  will  state  a  few  facts  as  to  apples  in  44° 
North  latitude. 

The  Northern  Spy  does  well  in  several  places 
in  Green  Lake  county.  I  have  several  barrels 
of  Newton  Pippins  in  my  cellar,  though  this  ap- 
ple is  scarce  here.  It  is  only  slightly  spotted  ; 
not  enough  to  damage  its  keeping  qualities.  The 
American  Golden  Russet  is  largely  grown,  and 
an  annual  bearer  in  this  district.  Sops  of  Wine, 
red  Astrachan  and  Oldenburg,  are  very  success- 
ful. By-the-bye,  why  call  it  Duche*ts  Olden- 
burgh  V  Is  not  the  name  Oldenburg  long  enough 
and  distinct  enough?  Rarabo  does  well  in  some 
localities. 

Fall  Orange,  Autumn  Strawberry  and  Fa- 
meusc,  do  well,  both  as  to  tree  and  fruit,  and 
Fall  Pippin  does  well  after  the  tree  attains  age. 
but  is  tender  when  the  trees  are  small.  I  find 
the  Fameuse  variable  in  size  according  to  soil. 
It  needs  a  well  drained  soil  to  give  size  and 
quality  in  the  fruit.  With  the  million  this  is  the 
most  popular  apple  of  its  season,  though  inferior 
in  quality  to  the  Fall  Strawberry,  particularly  as 
a  table  fruit. 

The  Yellow  Bellflower  is  the  most  popular 
apple  in  Central  Wisconsin  for  cooking  ;  and  the 
million  eat  it  with  relish.  If  we  could  get  as 
good  a  cooking  apple,  with  as  fine  and  firm  grown 
and  texture,  as  the  Swarr  and  Golden  Russet 
have,  it  would  never  be  superseded  while  pro- 
ductive. 


Tho  Apple  growers  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  seem 
be  at  sixes  and  sevens  about  the  Yellow  Bell- 
flower  being  profitable.  A  few  of  them  admit 
that  it  is  profitable  on  u  gravelly  knolls,"  &c. 
This  qualification,  "gravelly  knolls^  tells  the  tale 
and  gives  tho  clue.  It  will  not  bear  early,  nor  pro- 
duce good  fruit  except  on  well  drained  soils. 
With  me,  on  a  sandy  loam,  it  bears  annually. 
Some  of  the  trees  give  a  full  crop,  and  a  light 
one  alternately,— and  singularly,  for  I  have  seen 
no  other  tree  do  this  so  conspicuously, — one-half 
or  one-third  of  a  tree  will  be  laden  down  with  a 
heavy  crop,  while  the  other  part  bears  only  a  few 
scattering  apples.  On  the  whole,  the  Yellow 
Bellflower,— soft  though  it  be,— is  generally  pro- 
ductive, and  always  marketable  at  a  fair  price 
here. 

The  Ben  Davis  is  now  having  a  run.  One  nur- 
seryman near  me  will  use  10,000  scions  of  it  this 
*  inter.  The  Minkler  is  also  being  largely  pro- 
pagated ;  while  Perry  Russet,  though  a  shy 
bearer,  is  gaining  in  popularity  as  the  trees  in- 
crease in  age  and  value. 

A  nurserymau,  formerly  a  neighbor  of  A.  J. 
Downing,  on  the  Hudson,  and  for  years  in  the 
business  in  McHenry  Co.,  111.,  but  now  doing  a 
large  business  at  Ripon,  in  the  district  I  have 
outlined,  tells  me  that  the  latter  is  fiir  superior 
as  a  fruit  growing  country  to  North  Illinois,  etc. 
I  think  two  facts  in  favor  of  this  view  are,  our 
greater  elevation  and  very  much  superior  natu- 
ral drainage.  Nine-tenths  of  these  nine  hundred 
sections  are  both  naturally  well-drained,  and 
cither  top  soil  or  subsoil,— and  frequently  both, 
—is  more  or  less  strongly  impregnated  with  lime 
in  a  condition  that  favors  the  growth  of  trees, 
and  the  production  of  apples,  as  well  as  of  wheat 
and  grass  ;  and  should  you  have  time,  I  am  sure 
you  would  be  greatly  gratified  by  what  you  would 
see,  if  you  should  take  a  trip  to  the  Ripon  Agri- 
cultural Show  next  September. 

I  may  add,  that  the  Bartlett  Pear,  and  Diana 
Grape,  are  doing  well  in  this  vicinity,  on  thebor- 
dcrs  of  the  Fox  River  north,  while  Delaware  is  a 
general  favorite. 

THE  RAPHANUS  CAUNDATUS. 

BY  MC  K  ,  JEFFERSONV1LLE,  IND. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Gardener  * 
Monthly  I  notice  the  prediction  of  the  Neva 
Scotia  Journal  of  Agriculture  "that  the  time 
will  come  when  the  "rat-tailed  radish  will  be 
grown  in  every  garden."    My  experience  with 
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this  curious  vegetable,  satisfies  me  that,  owing  to 
its  strong  propensity  to  hybridize  with  other  va- 
rieties, it  cannot  maintain  for  more  than  one 
season  its  distinctive  character  when  cultivated 
in  the  same  garden  with  the  common  radish. 
The  pods  of  the  hybrid  are  short,  stiff,  tough, 
and  utterly  unfit  lor  eating.  To  succeed  with 
the  Raphanus  caudatus  it  will,  I  think,  be  ne- 
cessary to  procure  imported  seeds  every  year,  or 
to  abandon  entirely  the  cultivation  of  the  old  and 
more  valuable  variety,  the  Raphanus  sativus. 


CULTIVATION    OF  ALPINE 
BERRIES. 


STRAW- 


BY  MR.   CHAS.   CRUCKNELL,  HARRI8BURO,  PA. 

I  have  been  much  amused  at  the  discussion 
going  on  in  the  papers  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
Mexican  Ever-bearing  Strawberry.  I  have  not 
seen  the  new  candidate  for  public  favor,  and 
cannot  speak  as  to  its  merits  ;  but  the  fact  of 
some  of  the  most  noted  cultivators  being  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  its  real  character,  leaves  the 
matter  open  to  conjecture.  Such  being  the  case, 
the  following  account,  drawn  from  my  own  per- 
sonal recollections  and  experience,  may  hive 
some  bearing  on  the  subject. 

Every  person  who  has  tried  the  experiment  of 
growing  Strawberries  in  hills,  where  weeds  and 
runners  have  been  kept  down,  and  the  ground 
well  mulched,  knows  the  vast  difference  in  fla- 
vor, and  in  the  size  of  the  berries  as  compared 
to  those  grown  in  beds,  where  weeds  and  runners 
alike  are  allowed  to  run  riot. 

For  several  yeais  I  grew  exclusively  the  Al- 
pine varieties  for  table  use.  On  account  of  their 
diminutive  size,  and  the  time  spent  in  gathering 
tbem,  I  had  repeatedly  introduced  new  kinds, 
with  the  view  of  discontinuing  the  cultivation  of 
the  Alpines,  but  the  proprietor,  who  was  a 
Frenchman,  declared  they  were  all  too  acid  ; 
neither  had  they  the  rich  aromatic  flavor  of  the 
Alpines. 

The  system  pursued  then  of  growing  them  in 
beds,  and  digging  between  the  rows  every  spring 
and  fall,  tended  as  much  as  anything  to  dwarf 
them  to  liliputian  proportions  indeed,  and  each 
succeeding  year  they  grew  less,  with  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  the  fruit  becoming  as  large  as— peas. 

To  me  they  were  an  eye  sore  The  beds  had 
twenty  years  previous  been  devoted  to  Straw- 
berry culture,  and  like  the  law  of  the  Medes  and 


now  bed,  on  new  ground.  In  July  the  first  run- 
ners were  laid  in  pots,  all  others  being  kept 
pinched  off,  and  when  they  were  sufficiently 
rooted  they  were  planted  in  double  rows.  The 
garden  line  was  stretched  the  length  of  the  row, 
and  on  each  sido,  at  the  distance  of  six  inches 
from  the  line,  the  runners  were  planted  one  foot 
apart  in  each  row,  and  alternately,  so  that  the 
plants  on  one  side  of  the  line  were  not  opposite 
those  on  the  other  side. 

The  distance  between  each  double  row  was 
two  feet.  The  ground  heavily  mulched,  and  all 
runners  cut  off  as  soon  as  they  appeared.  The 
beds  were  made  in  the  open  ground,  clear  of  all 
trees  and  vines,  and  where  they  could  have  the 
full  benefit  of  an  American  summer's  sun.  The 
bed  did  well,  and  bore  considerable  fruit  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  the  berries  being  almost  as  large 
as  the  best  Wilson's  I  have  ever  seen.  This 
was  quite  a  change  from  what  we  had  been  used 
to.  No  person  looking  at  the  two  beds  would 
suppose  for  a  moment  they  were  the  same  variety 
of  Strawberry  The  second  year  we  picked  more 
fine  fruit  from  this  bed  than  I  have  done  before 
or  since  from  any  other  variety  on  the  same 
quantity  of  ground. 


SUCCESSFUL  FRUIT  GROWING. 

BY  MR.  T.  T.   80UTHW1CK,  DANSVILLK,  N.  Y. 

I  remember  reading  an  article  some  months 
since  ,  written  by  some  distinguished  writer, 
claiming  fruit  culture  in  the  United  States  to 
be  a  failure  as  compared  to  Europe. 

Now,  I  have  no  disposition  to  quarrel  with  the 
professional  * 1  croaker. ' '  He  stands  in  about  the 
same  relation  to  Pomology  as  the  regular  critic 
does  to  art  and  literature.  There  is  probably  no 
pursuit  that  embraces  so  large  a  proportion  of 
enthusiastic  followers  as  that  of  Pomology — and 
an  occasional  array  of  the  unpleasant  things  -a 
careful  record  of  failures  and  disappointments, 
can  serve  but  a  good  end.  Gratitude  should  be 
felt  for  the  44  croaker  "  for  taking  upon  himself 
such  unpleasant  duties,— for  while  the  great 
body  of  Pomologists  are  basking  in  the  glow,  of 
their  genial  enthusiasm,  he  is  shivering  in  the 
chill  of  his  own  gloom. 

But  I  ramble.    I  merely  intend  to  present  an 
item  or  two  touching  the  apple  crop  of  some 
of  the  counties  of  this  State. 
Orleans  seut  to  market  this  autumn  two  hun- 


Persians,  it  changed  not.  By  dint  of  consider-  dred  and  eighteen  thousand  and  nine  hundred 
able  urging,  consent  was  at  last  given  to  make  a  I  (218,900)  barrels  of  apples,  bringing  upwards  of 
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six  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  dollars*  ($656,- 
000. 

Niagara  county  claims  to  have  marketed  this 
fall  five  hundred  thousand  (500,000)  barrels, 
bringing  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dol 
lars  ($1,500,000).  The  figures  do  not  include  a 
large  amount  held  for  home  use,  spring  sales,  and 
those  sold  for  cider. 

I  have  not  yet  received  returns  from  Monroe, 
Ontario  and  Wayne  counties,  but  should  judge 
it  safe  to  place  them  at  half^t  million  This 
would  make  for  five  adjoining  counties  a  cash 
income  of  upward*  two  and  a  half  million  of  dol- 
lars for  apples. 

This  season's  crop  is  by  no  means  an  unusual 


crop,  and  the  prices  paid  are  not  as  high  as  some 
other  years. 

The  first  apple  tree  planted  in  Orleans  county 
is  still  standing.  The  crop  for  1866  was  280,000 
barrels. 

Will  our  friend  referred  to  state  whether  auy 
part  of  Europe  produces,  for  the  same  extent  of 
ground,  more  bushels  of  select  choice  fruit  as 
shown  above  as  follows  : 
Niagara  county,  500,000  barrels  of 

Apples  at  S3  -  -  -  -  $1,500  000 
Orleans  county,  218,000  do  ;  -  656  000 
Monroe,  Ontario  and  Wayne,  200,000.   600  000 


Total  for  five  counties,      -      -      2,756  000 


EDITORIAL. 


HORTICULTURE  AT  MILWAUKEE. 

In  the  course  of  our  run  West  this  winter,  we 
spent.'a  few  hours  at  Milwaukee,  and  were  sur- 
prised to  find  it  so  much  more  of  a  pleasant  and 
prosperous  place,  horticulturally,  than  we  had 
anticipated.    True,  our  magazine  has  many 
readers  there,  and  much  might  be  expected  on 
that  account ;  but  then  Milwaukee  is  but,  as  it 
were,  a  thing  of  yesterday.   We  found  a  mag- 
nificent city  of  a  hundred  thousand  souls — one 
tenth  the  6ize  of  Philadelphia  in  two  centuries. 
It  is  our  good  fortune  to  find  kind  friends  at 
every  town,  and  here  our  good  and  hospitable 
host  chanced  to  be  one  of  the  early  settlers,  who 
only  thirty  years  ago  came  here  and  found  but 
twenty  white  families  ahead  of  him.    At  that 
time  it  was  the  headquarters  of  some  Indian 
ribes,  and  of  Juneau,  the  great  trader,  whose 
house,  and  whose  descendants  still  are  here. 
Like  William  Penn,  Juneau  was  much  beloved 
by  the  aborigines  with  whom  he  had  intercourse. 
He  married  one  of  them,  and  honestly  attended 
to  their  best  interests,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  his 
own.   He  and  his  descendants  might  have  been 
amongst  the  wealthiest  if  his  own  personal  ends 
had  alone  been  sought. 

Milwaukee  is  peculiarlydivided  intothree  sectious 
by  reason  of  the  river,  and  singularly  enough,each 
section  represents  adifierent  civilization.  One  sec- 
tion is  thoroughly  Irish,  another  German, and  the 
thirdAmerican.  Amongst  the  German  class,  mar 
ket  gardening  extensively  prevails.  They  are  the 
chief  feeders  of  this  large  population.  They 


have  a  well  organized  Gardener's  Association 
amongst  them,  which,  however,  is  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  the  business  affairs  of  the  members,  than 
as  a  society  for  mutual  improvement  in  the 
higher  branches  of  gardening,  as  horticultural 
societies  usually  are.  They  own  a  valuable  tract 
of  land  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  which  is  known 
as  the  German  Market,  and  is  a  very  popular 
spot  with  those  citizens  who  wish  to  buy  in  the 
cheapest  and  best  place.    This  market  is  quite  a 
curiosity,  reminding  one  very   much    of  the 
"  fairs  "  annually  held  for  the  purpose  of  trade 
and  fun,  or  hiring  of  the  country  laborers  of 
|  Europe  Each  stall  is  a  frame  box  averaging  about 
eight  by  twelve  feet— generally  with  alley-ways 
;  between  each,  and  very  narrow  streets  for  foot 
passengers  running  between  them.  These  booths 
:  are  not  confined  to  fruits,  vegetables  or  provis- 
isions,  but  supply  everything  from  a  darning 
needle  to  a  rocking  horse.    It  is  sad  to  say,  that 
as  of  stage  coaches  and  many  other  good  things 
of  the  past,  this  relic  of  the  good  old  time  is  also 
i  soon  to  pass  away.    The  Association  has  de- 
I  cided  to  build  one  large,    handsome  market 
house  on  the  lot,  after  the  fashion  of  some  of  the 
I  modern  palatial  affairs  in  Philadelphia,— and  iu 
I  this,  at  any  rate,  these  German  gardeners  show 
themselves  fully  up  to  the  modem  idea  of  pro 
gressivc  times. 

The  nursery  business,  strangely  enough,  seems 
I  to  have  no  hold  at  Milwaukee,  and  the  nearest 
establishment  is  that  of  Stickney  &  Baumback, 
who  are  some  twenty  miles  off,  at  Wauwatosa, 
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and  we  found  that  much  was  done  by  the  pa- 
trons of  gardening  here  in  direct  importation  of 
things  from  Europe.  If  the  nursery  business 
was  behind,  such,  however,  was  not  so  with  the 
florists.  '1  he  German  gardeners  deal  largely  in 
dowers  ;  and  there  are  two  firms  who,  in  seed 
and  cut  flowers,  do  business  equal  to  many  of 
our  large  Eastern  houses..  Messrs.  Whilnel  & 
Ellis  have  nine  houses,  chiefly  devoted  to  cut 
flowers,  and  Mr.  Dunlap  has  also  a  very  fine 
establishment  for  the  same  purpose,  and  he  pur- 
sues the  business  not  only  as  a  means  of  living, 
but  with  a  keen  zest,  such  as  only  a  real  lover  of 
flowers  for  their  own  sake  only,  ever  shows 
His  collection  contains  many  rare  things,  which 
aro  rarely  ever  found  outside  of  the  house  of  the 
wealthy  amateur. 

But  oue  of  the  richest  treats  was  afforded  by 
the  private  residence  and  grounds  of  Alexander 
Mitchell,  Esq.  The  property  is  less  than  an 
acre,  probably,  but  so  divided  by  well  kept 
evergreen  hedges  as  to  appear  very  much  larger. 
The  house— a  mixture  of  ancient  Ionic,  with 
the  modern  Italian  style,  is  beautifully  propor- 
tioned and  chastely  adorned,  and  is  a  highly  ad- 
mired specimen  of  architecture.  Against  the 
boundary  wails  of  the  lot  are  the  greenhouses 
for  fruit  and  flowers,  so  that  one  can  walk  all 
around  the  property  under  glass.  There  are  six 
distinct  sections  of  houses,  each  about  100 
feet,  besides  many  smaller  concerns.  These 
are  heated  by  hot  water,  circulated  by  means  of 
Myers'  Philadelphia  boilers.  The  house  imme- 
diately  in  connection  with  the  dwelling,  is  a 
handsome  curvilinear  structure,  having  a  table 
in  front  over  the  pipes;  but  the  main  portion  has 
the  plants -very  rare  species— growing  in  the 
open  ground.  The  back  wall  is  covered  chiefly 
by  Ahutilons,  which  had  hundreds  of  blossoms, 
and  we  never  saw  this  plant  used  with  better 
effect.  One  house  is  devoted  to  cut  flowers,  an- 
other to  Roses,  another  to  Orchidia,  and  plants 
of  siniikr  habits  The  Orehidam  list  exceeded 
fifty  of  the  rarest  kinds,— and  on  the  place 
there  were  over  9,000  pot  plants  altogether  In 
the  Orchidia  house  one  of  the  most  striking 
plants  is  a  Colocasia,  marked  odorata,  said  to 
have  been  received  direct  from  Cuba.  The  com- 
mon Caladium,  or  Colocasia  esculenta,  is 
well  known,  its  large,  shield-like  leaves  being 
now  a  very  common  summer  ornament  of  our 
gardens,— but  these  had  leaves  four  to  six  feet 
long,  and  only  for  the  width  of  the  leaves,  might 
be  taken  for  a  gigantic  Banana.    It  seems°to 


grow  up  with  a  solid  stem,  also,  not  exactly  like 
a  Banana,  but  rather  like  a  tree  fern.  The 
back  wall  of  the  Orchidam  house  had  been  a 
pretty  object, -a  layer  of  moss  had  been  put  up 
against  the  brick  wall,  and  then  a  strip  of  wood 
about  half  an  inch  fastened  against  the  moss 
to  keep  it  in  place-more  moss,  and  theu 
another  strip,  and  so  on  until  all  the  surface  was 
one  sheet  of  greenness.  The  Ficus  stipulata 
and  other  creeping  plantsh 
So  far  here  is  no  novelty,  although  such  neat 
little  fancies  are  not  often  done;  but  it  has  been  not 
infrequently  practiced  in  some  of  our  best  houses 
The  novelty  here  was  to  us  in  the  employ', 
ment  of  the  variegated  leaved  Begonias,  to  erow 
out  through  the  moss.  No  one  can  conceive  the 
beautiful  effect  produced  by  these  plants,  as  the 
position  was  so  very  favorable  to  looking  at  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves,  wherein  lies  the  rarelv 
appreciated  beauty  of  this  lovely  tribe 

But  to  return  to  more  practical  matters  ner- 
haps  one  of  the  most  interesting  departments 
was  the  Mushroom  division  of  the  cut  flower 
house.    Usually  the  under  stage  of  a  green 
house,  is  an  untidy,  dirty  mass  of  old  pots  old 
flower  .talks,  and  other  rubbish.    Here  a  walk 
behind  led  to  a  tidy  place  well  enough  arranged 
to  be  part  of  the  household  of  a  first  class  house 
keeper.    Along  the  shallow  side  were  set  up  the 
Mushroom  boxes  like  feed  chests  in  a  farmer's 
barn, -or  the  sugar  cases  in  a  grocery  store 
The  moving  and  sloping  covers  prevented  anv 
drip  from  the  plants  entering  the  Mushroom 
beds,  and  enabled  the  gardener  to  keep  the  mois 
ture  so  necessary  to  be  regular,  completely  under 
control,    lhese  boxes  are  only  about  fourteen 
inches  wide,  and  are  divided  into  sections  of 
eighteen  feet  each.    Each  bed  of  Mushrooms 
continues  productive  about  six  weeks,  so  that  a 
new  section  is  made  up  at  those  regular  periods 
and  thus  a  succession  of  the  esculents  is  kept  up 
all  the  season.  About  one  hundred  large  fat  fel 
lows  are  the  product  of  each  section    °  * 

The  heat  maintained  here  with  such  regularity 
is  65°  or  70°,  and  is  communicated  from  small  -a8 
pipes  running  through  the  boxes,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  bed  is  elevated  a  little  from  the  bottom  of 
the  boxes,  so  as  to  allow  a  current  of  air  to 
get  under,  which  all  helps  to  keep  the 
soil  and  the  air  at  the  same  tenipciature 
which,  as  we  showed  in  our  recent  paper  on 
Mushrooms,  is  so  essential  to  success.  Arrant 
mcnte  are  also  made  to  catch  iu  a  small  trough 
any  moisture  which  may  condense  on  the  surface 
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ofthe  lid,  and  which,  running  down  on  the  beds, 
would  do  injury  by  making  them  too  wet. 

The  material  for  the  bed  is  pretty  much  as  we 
described  also  in  our  recent  article.  Droppings 
from  oat-fed  horses,  not  allowed  to  ferment  too 
rapidly,  pressed  tirmly  into  the  boxes — spawn 
from  Musb room-bricks,  and  then  an  inch  of 
soil  beaten  firmly. 

Mr.  Jos.  Pollard  is  gardener  here,  and  though 
we  made  his  acquaintance  here  for  the  first  time, 
feel  that  he  is  one  ofthe  gardeners  American 
Horticulture  may  be  proud  to  own. 

Milwaukee,  though  feeling  itself  somewhat  the 
rival  of  Chicago,  and  apparently  seizing  on 
everything  which  may  aid  it  to  regain  a  prom- 
inence Chicago  has  achieved  over  it  in  many  re- 
spects, is  yet  strangely  slow  to  take  up  with 
some  good  chances  which  lie  at  its  door. 

Industry  and  natural  advantages  are  not  all 
that  build  up  a  place.    Intelligence— science  and 
art — must  receive  due  encouragement.  Where 
these  are  fostered,  fame  follows  and  wealth  en- 
sues.   It  is  very  questionable  whether  Boston 
or  Philadelphia  would  ever  have  achieved  their 
present  eminence,  but  for  their  great  reputation 
as  seats  of  learning.    These  highly  educated 
men  are  not  often  themselves  wealthy— too  often 
the  pursuit  of  their  fancy  leave*  them  poor,— 
but  they  are  the  great  source  of  wealth  to  others, 
who  learn  how  to  put  to  a  practical  use  the 
discoveries  they  make.     Chicago  understands 
this,  and  is  fast  becoming  the  literary  and  sci- 
entific centre  of  the  West    Milwaukee,  with 
100,000  inhabitants,  has  little  of  this  spirit.  It 
has  a  small  commencement  in  a  very  pretty  public 
library  room,  and  about  10,000  volumes ;  but  al- 
though it  is  continually  growing  in  public  esti- 
mation—slowly, perhaps — yet  it  is  not  near  as 
much  prized  as  one  would  suppose.  The  city  has, 
perhaps,   a  better  chance  for  this  reputation 
than  Chicago  ever  had.  It  is  in  a  rich  region,  and 
has  some  eminent  men  of  science,  among  whom 
is  Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham,  for  whom  the  genus  of 
North  American  plants,  Laphamia,  has  been 
named,  and  whose  fame  as  mineralogist  and  ge- 
ologist is  no  less  than  his  Botanical  reputation. 
His  collections  are  very  extensive.   The  Herba- 
rium alone  embraces  over  8000  species.  We  heard 
that  he  ofTered  to  present  the  whole  of  his  vlaua 
ble  collection  to  the  city,  if  the  citizens  would 
provide  a  suitable  place  for  them,  but  the  propo- 
sition does  not  seem  to  be  valued.  Chicago 
would  '  'jump  "  at  such  a  chance,  and  we  were 


much  surprised  that  Milwaukee  did  not  appre- 
ciate it. 

Dropping  in  "on  change,"  we  were  happy  to 
meet  among  the  money  men  one  of  our  readers, 
Mr.  David  Furgusson,  whose  fame  as  an  ama- 
teur Rose  grower  is  not  bounded  by  Milwaukee. 
He  makes  importations  of  most  ofthe  new  kinds 
as  they  appear.  A  .visit  to  his  pretty  town 
garden,  though  the  grounds  were  covered  with 
snow,  disclosed  great  taste  in  arrangement, 
and  must  be  a  source  of  much  enjoyment  in  the 
summer  season.  A  small  greenhouse  was  well 
filled  with  flowers,  the  rather  rare  Libonia 
floribunda  being  one  of  them. 

HEMLOCK  HEDQES. 

(SEE  PLATE.) 

Wherever  we  go  over  the  Union,  we  hear  sur- 
prise expressed  that  the  Hemlock  makes  a  good 
evergreen  hedge.  Around  Philadelphia,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  hedge  plants,  and  we 
see  a  few  about  Boston  and  New  York,  but  else- 
where it  seems  almost  unknown  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  thought  it  might  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose to  give  a  colored  plate  taken  from  a  hedge 
grown  on  the  grounds  of  J.  M.  Aertsen,  of  (Jer- 
mantown,  which  has  been  planted  fifteen  years, 
ten  of  which  it  has  been  as  higly  admired  as  it  is 
now. 

Some  think  that  as  the  hemlock  is  a  large 
forest  timber  tree,  it  cannot  be  kept  down  as  a 
hedge  plant,  but  summer  pruning  will  keep  the 
strongest  tree  in  a  dwarf  condition  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  The  pruning  has  to  be  done 
just  after  the  young  growth  pushes  out,  which 
about  here  is  the  end  of  May.  It  is  very  im- 
portant the  hedge  should  be  cut  with  sloping 
sides,  so  that  every  part  of  the  surface  should  have 
the  full  benefit  of  tlie  liy/U.    No  hedge  with  the 

upright  sides  or  square  top  will  keep  thick  at  the 
bottom  long. 

Some  objection  has  been  made  to  the  Hem- 
lock that  it  is  difficult  to  transplant.  This  is 
only  when  the  roots  are  allowed  to  get  dry.  or 
are  not  beaten  firmly  in  the  soil  at  transplanting. 
The  roots  are  slender  and  soon  dry  through, 
and  they  suffer  from  this  neglect  more  easily 
than  other  trees;  but  it  is  so  easy  to  guard 
against  this,  that  no  one  but  a  confirmed  lazv 
bones  will  have  anything  to  say  against  it. 

Our  artist  has  represented  a  Norwav  Spruce  as 
it  is  growing  on  the  left  of  the  picture,  and  in 
the  front  a  bush  of  Malionia  aquifnlia,  with  the 
rich  rosy  purple  tint  which  it  puts  on  in  the 
winter  season,  and  which,  independently  of  its 
golden  yellow  blossoms  in  spring.gives  it  a  great 
value  in  all  sheltered  grounds. 
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THE  ILLINOIS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCI- 
ETY. 

Receiving  an  invitation  to  address  the  meet- 
ing of  this  society  at  Ottawa  last  month,  the 
editor  of  the  Gardener's  Monthly  found  himself 
there  at  the  time  indicated.  It  was  very  grati- 
fying to  find  that  the  members  were  fully  alive 
to  the  importance  of  these  meeting*.  The  large 
hall  was  filled  every  day  with  as  intelligent  a 
body  of  men  as  the  Union  can  produce.  The 
practical  men  and  men  of  science— farmers  and 
fruit-growers  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
Geologists,  Chemists,  and  Entomologists,  mixed 
together  not  merely,  as  is  often  the  case,  to 
listen,  but  to  throw  in  cheerfully  for  the  common 
good  what  each  had  learned. 

Mr.  Shaw  gave  one  of  the  most  interesting 
Geological  addresses  it  was  ever  our  pleasure  to 
listen  to,  showing  how  soil  was  originally  made. 
Mr.  Shimcr,  the  Entomologist,  interested  those 
who  studied  abstract  science  by  his  views  on  the 


proper  classification  of  some  insects.    Mr.  Riley  left  no  room  for  additional  honors. 


also  spoke  on  the  insect  question,  giving  some 
highly  novel  and  interesting  facts  concerning 
curculio  and  other  troublesome  pests,  which 
will  enable  fruit  growers  to  know  how  best  to 
defeat  their  operations. 

Mr.  Barry,  of  Rochester,  discoursed  on  Pear 
culture,  giving  the  practical  experience  ofhis  very 
successful  career  as  a  pear  grower,  and  satisfy- 
ing all  his  hearers  that  what  one  man  has  done 
so  easily,  it  ought  to  be  very  easy  for  another  to 
do  again.  We  are  quite  sure  that  no  one  who 
attended  this  Ottowa  meeting  but  went  away 
convinced,  if  their  faith  ever  wavered,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  way  of  successful  fruit  grow- 
ing in  that  part  of  the  Union,  which  intelligence 
and  industry  may  not  overcome. 

Dr.  Hull  added  very  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  meeting,  by  his  physiological  observations. 

The  Editor  will  long  remember  the  kind  at- 
tention and  civilities  offered  him  by  members  of 
the  Society  and  citizens  of  Ottawa  ;  but  the 
princely  hospitality  of  Prof.  Bassnett  and  family 


SCRAPS  AND  QUERIES. 


Dwarf  Pears— "Amateur,"  Russelville,  Ky., 
writes  :  "I  am  an  amateur  in  fruit  culture,  and 
feel  a  lively  interest  in  your  most  excellent  mag- 
azine. I  am  in  rather  a  quandary  in  regard  to 
covering  the  Quince  stock  of  my  dwarf  Pears. 
I  notice  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
some  of  the  learned  fruit  culturists,  and  have 
decided  to  be  governed  by  what  you  advise. 
Shall  I  cover  the  Quince  stock  up  to  and  above 
the  graft,  or  not  ?  In  trimming  my  pears  I  will 
have  a  large  amount  of  wood,  and  I  am  thinking 
of  ordering  either  Quince  or  Pear  stocks. 
Which  is  the  best  ?  And  will  it  do  to  graft 
early  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  stocks  are  re- 
ceived, or  must  I  let  them  grow  a  year  in  the 
nursery  row  before  grafting  ?  An  answer  will 
greatly  oblige." 

[It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  cover  the  Quince 
stock  in  the  Dwarf  Pear,— but  usually  the  Quince 
stock  is  12  or  13  inches  long,  in  which  case  the 
lowest  part  of  the  Quince  will  be  so  deep  that  it 
will  gradually  decay  and  communicate  disease 
to  the  tree.   This  is  why  so  many  Dwarf  Pears 


faiL  Cut  away  all  but  six  or  eight  inches  of 
this  long  stock.  Sometimes  there  will  not  be 
many  roots  on  the  six  or  eight  inches  left.  In 
such  case  cut  away  a  large  portion  of  the  top  of 
the  Pear  tree  at  the  planting. 

Pear  grafts  grow  stronger  when  the  stocks 
have  had  one  year's  growth  before  grafting.] 


Editorial  Courtesies — Mr.  Samuel  B. 
Parsons  recently  wrote  to  the  Journal  of  Horti- 
culture that  the  nngentlemanly  language  allowed 
to  appear  in  its  paper  did  not  help  the  cause  of 
horticulture.  In  the  last  number  of  that 
magazine,  a  correspondent  refers  to  Mr.  Parsons' 
remarks,  and  commends  them. 

A  remarkable  coincidence  is,  that  in  the  same 
number  in  which  this  endorsement  of  Mr.  P.  's 
strictures  appears,  is  an  article  in  which  the 
Editor  of  this  journal  is  spoken  of  as  the  Editor 
of  the  "  Gardener's  Oracle,"—"  one  wiser  than 
Sir  T.  A.  Knight,  Van  Mons,"  and  Mr.  Hovey, 
— "  One  who  now  tells  us  in  the  language  of 
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the  old  nursery  rhyme,  4  get  out,  you  arc  all 
quacks.'  »'  "Such  an  oracle  "  who  " tells  Col. 
Wilder  he  is  a  mere  charlatan,"— papers  "mar- 
red by  the  interpolations  of  an  ignorant  editor." 
&c.  What  we  did  say,  we  believe,  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  all  this.  It  was  that  "  The  public 
idea  of  Pear  culture  for  profit  has  been  an  utter 
failure,— that  the  knowledge  and  skill  which  has 
directed  it  to  this  day  is  merely  empirical,  hav- 
ing no  foundation  in  science  and  no  success  in 
practice  to  recommend  it,— and  that  we  have 
the  whole  subject  to  begin  anew,  and  the  hard 
lesson  to  learn  over  again." 

Col.  Wilder,  Mr.  Barry,  Mr.  Quinn,  Mr.  Yeo- 
mans,  Dr.  Houghton,  and  perhaps  a  score  of 
other  gentlemen  that  we  might  name,  have  had, 
as  we  have  frequently  stated,  tolerable  success 
in  the  profitable  line  with  their  pears,— but  we 
think  as  we  said,  that  the  public  idea  of  this  pro- 
fitable culture  haft  not  been  reached,  and  we  still 
think  so,— but  if  in  such  a  discussion  we  have  to 
descend  to  argue  the  matter  with  persons  who 
write  in  this  disgusting  manner,  we  beg  to  be 
excused.  We  prefer  to  hand  them  over  to  friend 
Parsons,  and  the  critic  who  commends  him.  It 
may  do  for  papers  who  aim  to  get  up  "high 
toned  journals  badly  wanted,''  instead  of  those 
now  "  edited  by  persons  connected  with  horti- 
cultural establishments,"  but  not  us. 


Fungus  in  Apple  Shoots.— Last  month  we 
referred  to  a  sort  of  gall  sent  in  by  Mr.  Barry, 
which  seemed  new  to  us.  We  have  since  placed 
it  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  who  gives  all  his  time 
to  Entomological  studies,  and  who  reports  : 

"  The  curious  production  found  by  Mr.  Barry 
on  his  yearling  apple  trees,  attached  at  the  ba*e 
of  the  leaf-stalk,  sent  me,  is  something  new.  I 
have  found  similar  excrescences  on  oak  trees, 
produced  by  a  species  of  cynips — called  the  fig- 
frall— when  fresh  are  crimson  and  yellowish, 
plicated  and  conglomerated  along  the  young 
branches,  at  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalk  ;  and  the 
general  appearance  led  me  to  think,  like  Mr. 
Barry,  that  the  excrescence  was  produced  by  an 
insect,  but  on  close  microscopic  inspection,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  fungoid 
production  ;  and  if  jelly-like,  in  its  early  stage, 
may  belong  to  the  class  or  genus  Tremella, 
the  genus  character  is  very  uncertain,  and  seems 
to  be  made  up  of  various  gelatinous  produc- 
tions.'' 

We  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  Mr.  Barry 


will  send  us  specimens  in  their  matured  state* 
When  under  a  microscope  probably  fungoid 
traces  may  be  found. 


Evergreen  Climbers— R.  B.  L.,  Fitchburq, 
Mass.,  says  :  "We  have  tried,  and  tried  again, 
with  English  Ivy  as  an  evergreen  climber,  but 
it  doe*  not  give  us  much  satisfaction.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  we  have  nothing  of  an  evergreen 
character  that  will  in  any  way  compare  with 
this."  To  which  we  agree.  But  yet  the  Japan 
Evergreen  Honeysuckle  is  so  very  beautiful  and 
so  very  hardy,  at  the  same  time  so  nearly  ever- 
green, that  we  are  surprised  so  little  use  is  made 
of  it. 


English  Floral  Works.—  E.  Y.  T.,  Rich- 
mond,  /ml  — "Can  you  give  me  the  name  and  cost 
of  some  of  the  best  illustrated  Floral  Magazines 
or  papers  published  in  English  in  Europe." 

[The  Qardener's  Chronicle,  Journal  of  Horti- 
culture, and  Gardener's  Weekly,  are  liberally  il- 
lustrated by  wood  engravings,  and  are  all  ex- 
cellent works.  For  colored  illustrations,  Hook- 
er's Botanical  Magazine  in  England,  and  Ver- 
schaffelVs  Mustrated  Hnrlicole,  and  Van  HmUif's 
Flores  des  Serrw  in  French,  are  unequalled  for 
beauty  and  interest.] 


Photographs  of  Round  Tuber ed  Diopco- 
REAS. — We  have  from  Prince  &  Co.  a  photo- 
graph of  the  Dioscorcas  noticed  in  another  arti- 
cle. They  are  much  rounder  than  Sweet  Pota- 
toes. Indeed,  except  that  they  arc  slightly  more 
irregular  in  outline,  they  are  no  longer  than  a 
common  oval  Potato.  The  length  and  depth  of 
the  old  Chinese  Yam  were  its  leading  objections. 
These  certainly  remedy  this  character. 


Sweet  and  Sour  Apples.— We  expect  to 
have  a  few  notes  from  L.  B.  for  next  month's 
number,  on  this  curious  subject. 


Crossed  Wheat.— Mr.  Chas.  Arnold  re- 
cently communicated  to  the  Ontario  Farmer. 
some  experiments  on  crossing  wheat.  One  of 
his  crossings  gave  him  last  year  17  bushels  2 
quarts  and  1  pint,  from  7  pounds  of  seed.  The 
Michigan  amber  was  the  female  parent.  Mr. 
Arnold's  success  will  stimulate  others  to  like 
exertions. 
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Seed  of  Irish  Juniper.— J.  A.J.  C,  Da 
visvilk,  California.— This  variety  is  but  an  up- 
right form  of  the  common  Juniper  and  is  con- 
tinued by  cuttings— never  by  seeds. 


Black  Knots  in  Plum  Trees.— li.  S., 
Winchester,  Va.,  asks  :  '4  Is  there'any  known 
remedy  to  prevent  the  Curculio  from  making 
knots  on  the  Plum  ?  Some  years  ago  they  did 
not  exist  in  this  section,  but  now  it  is  a  serious 
trouble  in  Plum  culture." 

[The  best  way  to  keep  down  the  Plum  knot  is 
to  cut  away  the  branches  in  the  winter  that 
are  covered  with  the  knots,  and  then  watch  in 
May  and  June  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  soft 
matter  oozing  through  the  bark,  and  pinch  out  by 
finger  and  thumb.  It  is  probably  a  fundus, certain- 
ly not  an  insect.  A  few  vears  ago  it  was  universal- 
ly believed  to  be  an  insect,  but  the  Gardener's 
Monthly  led  off  agaiust  this  notion,  by  showing 
that  the  Plum  knot  came  through  bark  which 
was  often  too  thick  for  the  little  insect  to  effect, 
and  that  the  Curculio  existed  badly  in  districts 
where  there  were  no  knots,  and  often  troubled 
Plums  little  where  knots  prevailed  extensively. 
This  was  laughed  at,  at  the  time,  as  the  "logic  of 
an  ignorant  editor."  but  it  prevailed, and  it  is  now 
the  accepted  doctrine,  that  the  knot  is  not  of  in- 
sect origin,  and  its  treatment  on  this  basis  has 
been  so  successful,  that  this  disease  is  no  longer 
feared.    It  is  one  of  those  things  which  we  look 
back  on  with  pleasure,  as  indicating  our  labors  to 
make  American  Fruit  Growing  a  success,  have 
not  been  in  vain. 


Subscriptions  to  the  Gardener's 
Monthly.  —The  publishers  wish  that  whenever 
the  occasion  calls  for  it,  our  friends  will  let  the 
fact  be  known,  that  our  paper  is  only  sent  to 
those  who  pay  for  it,  and  ordfr  it  every  ytar.  A 
few  friends  feel  hurt  every  year  that  we  stop 
them  off;  and  complain  that  other  journals  do 
not  treat  them  in  that  way.  Let  them  remem- 
ber that  ours  is  published  for  only  two  dollars  a 
year,  and  yet  the  size  of  our  pages,  and  the 
amount  of  the lines  of  type  nearly  equal  the  mat- 
ter of  journals  of  double  the  number  of  pages. 
Our  first  year's  experience  entailed  a  loss  of 
$2,000,  from  parties  many  of  whom  would  be 
offended  at  our  disposition  not  to  trust  them. 

It  is  strange  that  those  who  know  their  own 
true  interests  do  not  always  insist  on  all  their 
papers  receiving  pay  in  advance.    The  American 


Naturalist  started  at  S3  per  year,  but  it  had  to 
go  up  to  $4,  evidently  because  so  many  "  hon- 
orable "  people  were  not  ready  to  pay,  and  in 
their  January  number  they  announce  that  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars  are 
yet  due  them.  One  would  suppose  that  scien- 
tific journals  would  find  more  good  subscribers, 
but  it  seems  thev  too  are  blest  bv  a  class  who 
think  it  an  honor  to  the  publishers  to  be  pa- 
tronized by  them. 

Fortunately,  the  Gardener's  Monthly  is  so 
popular  that  we  can  do  without  this  class,  and 
we  rather  glory  in  our  motto  11  Pay  in  advance." 
To  save  this  loss,  publishers  have  usually  to 
charge  more  for  the  paper,  or  add  to  the  price 
of  the  advertisements,  on  the  basis  of  a  "larger 
circulation  "  amongst  people  who  would  as  soon 
cheat  the  advertisers  out  of  their  wares  as 
the  publishers  out  of  their  pay. 

The  publishers  have  not  made  any  boast  thut 
they  have  "  as  great  a  circulation  as  all  other 
Horticultural  magazines  combined,"  because 
they  cannot  possibly  know  that  fact ;  but  the 
system  on  which  this  magazine  is  conducted  en- 
ables the  advertisers  to  bring  their  wares  before, 
tlie  very  best  class  of  paying  customers,  at  the 
lowest  advertising  rates. 

Road  Makino.— A  Subscriber,  8tuyvesa»tt, 
JV.  V.,  writes  :  u  I  am  in  some  trouble  about 
making  a  road  through  my  grounds.  The  soil 
has  been  excavated  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  nine 
inches,  and  the  road  bed  filled  with  rough  cob- 
ble stones,  of  all  sizes,  thrown  in  at  random.  It 
was  proposed  first  to  cover  them  with  gravel, 
but  I  am  told  now  that  the  stones  will  be  con- 
tinually working  up  to  the  surface,  making  the 
road  rough  and  uneven.  Now,  Mr.  Editor, 
what  shall  I  do  with  it  ?  I  do  not  like  to  gravel 
it  in  its  present  condition,  and  1  am  a  complete 
novice  in  road-making.  Any  information  you 
can  give  me  through  your  Monthly  will  be  most 
gratefully  received.'' 

[The  round  stones  will  certainly  work  to  the 
top.  We  think  this  will  be  the  case  no  matter 
what  you  do.  It  will  be  too  expensive  to  take 
them  out  and  break  them.  Under  tho  circum- 
stances we  should  be  disposed  to  bear  with  the 
annoyance,  and  have  enough  cobble-stones  bro- 
ken to  cover  the  surface  about  two  inches  deep. 
Break  the  size  of  walnuts.  Every  spring  proba- 
bly many  of  the  large  round  ones  will  work 
through,— then  set  a  man  with  a  stone  hammer 
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experiment,  a  company  of  us  has  been  formed  to 
offer  the  Government  one  million  of  dollars  for 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  hunting.  We  pretend 
it  is  the  Seals  we  are  after, — but  in  reality  it  is 
Pole  Vats.  Won't  we  have  Peare  ?  Don't  let 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  however,  until  you  read 
of  our  success  in  the  papers."  .  m 


to  break  them  as  they  lie.  Under  the  circum- 
stances this  is  the  best  thing  to  do. 

"Road  making  is  founded  on  very  simple 
principles,  easily  understood,  and  yet  requires 
great  art  to  carry  out  to  perfection.  First,  Me 
bottom  must  be  dry,  or  after  a  frost  the  stone  will 
sink  in  the  mud,  which  will  work  through  the 
spaces  to  the  top.  Then  the  surface  stones 
should  be  angular,  because  round  stones  move 
about  under  a  wheel,  and  make  "rough  driv- 
ing. The  smaller  the  stone,  and  the  more  an- 
gular, the  tighter  it  packs— this  is  the  principle 
of  Me  Adam.  The  harder  the  stone  also  the 
better,  unless  the  hardness  is  of  that  brittleness 
which  will  powder  like  glass  when  crushed. 
Provision  must  be  made  for  surface  voashings, 
which  will  soon  destroy  a  road.  Slightly 
rounded  in  the  centre,  the  water  is  thrown  to 
the  sides  of  the  road,  and  trouble  often  comes 
here  through  a  miscalculation  of  the  volume  of 
water  to  come  down  the  road.  Try  to  so  ar- 
range the  road  that  if  possible  no  more  water 
shall  run  down  it  than  falls  on  it.  A  road  is 
frequently  so  made  that  it  receives  nearly  all 
the  water  of  the  place.  Then  it  is  a  canal  and 
hard  to  keep  in  order.  Frequent  turn-outs  on 
the  surface  are  the  best  to  keep  a  road  in  good 
order,  but  they  look  bad,  and  hence  under- 
drains  are  used.  But  these  are  liable  to  choke 
with  sand  washings,  so  deep  wells  have  often 
to  be  made  below  the  mouths  of  the  drains  into 
which  the  gravel  will  fall.  These  are  called 
side  basins.  With  a  good  common  sense  appli- 
cation of  these  principles  a  novice  may  make  a 
first-class  road,  but  the  cheapest  way  to  make 
a  good  road  generally  will  be  to  employ  a  first- 
class  landscape  gardener.] 


Pole  Oats  tor  Pears.— 8.  writes :  "What 
will  Mr.  Quinn  do  when  short  of  Pole  Cats  ? 
No  more  'culture  for  profit !'  Might  I  not  sug- 
gest that  a  supply  be  obtained  from  the  North 
Pole  ?  It  is  said  to  be  a  fur  country ;  and  we 
own  nearly  up  to  the  base  of  the  pole.  I  never 
thought  of  it  before  when  admiring  the  exquisite 
flavor  of  Quinn's  Pears,  but  I  now  see  that  it 
'  proceeded  from  the  mew— thylic  acid  exhaled 
from  the  carcass  of  the  Polar  quadruped.  I 
have  tried  almost  everything  in  the  way  of  Pear 
fertilizers,  but  never  thought  of  this.  You  know 
that  Alaska  has  been  considered  a  poor  invest- 
ment for  Uncle  Sam,  but  since  reading  Dr.  Q.'s 


Large  Pkars.— E.  R.  McK.,  La«m,  III, 
says  :  "I  think  this  town  can  compare  favor- 
ably, if  not  outdo  any  other  place  1  know  of  in 
raising  large  Pears.  For  instance,  an  old  friend 
of  mine  had  a  Pear  tree  in  his  yard  that  was 
loaded  with  nice  large  Pears,  and  on  one  little 
twig  there  were  eight  Pears.  He  decided  to  let 
them  remain  on  the  tree  until  they  should  be- 
come mature,  which  he  did.  In  the  fall,  when 
he  gathered  them,  he  weighed  them,  and  the 
eight  weighed  nine  pound*,  one  of  them  weigh- 
ing twenty-two  ounces.  He  placed  them  care- 
fully in  his  cellar,  and  ate  the  last  of  them  on 
the  24th  day  of  December  last.  They  were  of 
the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  variety. 

I  give  this  as  a  little  bit  of  Pear  history,  which 
I  think  is  tolerably  hard  to  beat.  I  will  further 
say,  the  last  one  was  sound  and  nice,  as  were  all 
the  others." 


Cold  Winter.— While  in  our  section  the 
winter  has  been  very  mild,  in  other  parts  of  the 
Union  it  has  been  very  severe.  We  gathered  a  nice 
bunch  of  Dandelion  flower  this  morning,  January 
26th,  and  the  same  day  brings  us  a  letter  from 
Texas,  which  says  :  "We  have  had  an  unusu- 
ally severe  winter."  It  will  be  strange,  if  one  of 
these  days  we  have  to  send  to  Galveston  instead 
of  Boston  to  fill  Philadelphia  ice  houses  ! 


Communications, — In  our  earlier  volumes, 
we  gave  nearly  everything  which  came  to  us  of 
an  interesting  nature,  long  or  short,  under  the 
head  of  "  Communications, "  and  appended  our 
own  notes  when  necessary  thereto.  Some  of  our 
readers  used  to  write  that  these  "  long  papers  " 
were  not  so  interesting  as  the  "  short  articles  " 
under  "8craps  and  Queries, "  and  we  fell  into 
the  habit  of  condensing  many  papers  which 
would  bear  such  treatment,  for  that  depart- 
ment. A  friend  now  writes,  that  "  communica- 
tions would  he  better  filled  out  a  little—the 
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other  departments  do  very  well."  This  was  in 
response  to  our  request  for  suggestions  as  to 
how  our  magazine  can  be  improved.  Very 
well,  friends  ;  send  them  along,  and  we  wiil 
make  use  of  them. 


Chinese  Quince. — J.  C.  W.,  Staunton,  Va., 
writes  :  "  The  accompanying  fruit  was  sent  to 
me  from  the  Eastern  shore  of  Virginia.  The 
lady  writer  says  she  knows  not  what  it  is— thinks 
it  is  of  the  Quince  family— has  several  trees 
growing  in  the  garden— makes  a  good  jelly. 
I  send  these  two  to  you  to  have  your  opinion. 
They  smell  like  the  Japan  Quince.  One  speci- 
men sent  to  me  wax  as  large  as  three  of  those  I 
send  you,  but  being  bruised  and  decaying,  I  did 
not  like  to  send  it  along.  I  hope  you  will  not 
consider  it  too  much  trouble  to  inspect  it,  and 
let  me  know  what  you  think  it  is— or  a  new  fruit, 
as  a  Baltimore  nurseryman  pronounced  it." 

[This  is  the  Chinese  Quince,  Cydonia  sinensis. 
We  are  glad  to  know  it  is  in  cultivation,  a*  it 
makes  a  very  ornamental  tree.  The  rosy  white 
flowers,  and  showy  fruit,  will  make  an  interest- 
ing variety  in  our  ornamental  grounds.  As  a 
fruit,  we  don't  think  it  will  compete  with  the. 
common  Quince  (Cydonia  vulgaris),  and  per- 
haps the  flower  may  not  be  as  gay  as  the 
common  Cydonia  Japonic*,  often  called  "  Py- 
rus  "  Japonica ;  but  its  different  habits  and 
character  will  give  it  an  interest  of  its  own.] 


The  Fallowater  Apple. — Discussion  still 
continues  as  to  the  orthography  of  their  name. 
The  original  name  was  Farawalder,  or  Phara- 
walder,  which  signifies  the  Parish  Minister  ;  the 
tree  having  been  found  on  the  grounds  of  a  Ger- 
man clergyman.  We  do  not,  however,  advocate 
any  change  in  the  orthography  adopted  by 
Downing.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  Monsieur  Le 
Cure,  we  have  got  to  say  "  Vicar  of  Winkfield." 
So  we  prefer  to  accept  what  is  generally  received, 
than  to  attempt  the  impossible  task  of  alter- 
ing it 


Horse  Hoes  — We  have  before  us  cuts  of  two 
cultivators,  both  of  which  seem  to  have  merits, 
which  should  make  them  worth  a  trial  at  least 

One    is    "Perry's  ; Scarifier,"— the  other 


"Lindley's  Adjustable  Octagonal  Horse  Hoe." 
We  have  seen  neither  of  these,  but  judge  that 
they  may  be  valuable  by  their  appearance  in  the 
engravings. 

Pears  in  Utah.— J.  D.,  writing  from  St. 
George,  on  the  Rio  Vergen,  says :  "  I  am  a 
native  of  Long  Island,  and  familiar  with  the 
large  Pears  grown  there,  but  can  say  this 
country  is  far  superior  to  that.  Mineral  sub- 
stances so  abound  in  the  soil,  as  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  light  fall  of  snow  in  some  places." 

[The  leaf  sent  for  name  was  probably  a  Solid- 
ago,  but  there  are  so  many  leaves  like  it,  with- 
out the  flowers,  or  a  branch  at  least,  it  cannot 
be  distinguished.] 


Ottawa  Lecture.—  L.,  Kansas  City,  Mo , 
says:  "I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
notices  of  the  Lecture  given  by  you  at  Ottawa, 
Illinois,  and  expected  to  find  some  account  of  it 
\  in  the  last  Monthly,  but  was  disappointed.  Can 
you  not  give  it  to  us  in  full  ?" 

[The  lecture  referred  to  was  prepared  for  the 
Illinois  Horticultural  Society,  especially  for 
them,  and  is  therefore  their  property.  We  sup- 
pose it  will  appear  in  full  in  their  transactions.] 


Westbrook  or  Speckled  Apple.— R , 
Freeport,  Pa. — Speckled,  we  believe,  is  the  ac- 
cepted name  of  this  apple.  Dr.  Warder  thinks 
the  Westbrook  of  Virginia  an  older  name,  and 
another  variety.  Mr.  C.  W.  Westbrook,  the 
nurseryman  at  Ridgeway,  N.  C,  may  know 
more  of  it. 


Action  of  Frost  on  Seeds.—  K.  O.,  BdU- 
vieio,  Nebraska  :  "Is  it  necessary  to  put  seeds 
out  to  freeze  in  order  to  have  them  grow.  I 
set  some  Peach  Stones  last  spring  and  they  did 
not  grow.  I  am  told  they  should  have  been 
frosted." 

[Frost  is  an  injury  rather  than  a  benefit  to 
most  seeds.  We  doubt  whether  frost  ever  helped 
any  seed.  It  is,  however,  a  popular  notion  that  ' 
it  is  of  service.  This  has  probably  arisen  from 
the  observation  that  frost  breaks  bottles  of 
water,  and  splits  wet  stones.  The  opening  of 
seeds  is  a  vital  effort,  and  the  effects  of  cold  on 
vitality  are  injurious,  and  not  beneficial.  Mois- 
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ture,  air,  heat  and  darkness  are  the  essentials  to 
make  seeds  grow,  and  the  first  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all.  Give  moisture  to  a  Peach  Stone,  so 
that  the  kernel  will  ahsorh  it,  and  then  apply  a 
little  heat  in  the  dark,  and  the  kernel  will  swell 
and  split  the  hardest  stone.  Hard  shells  take 
longer  to  absorh  moisture.  Hence  time  is  ne- 
cessary, hut  never  frost.] 


ColdGrai-ery.— H  E  I)..  moiicfHWr,  Mom. 
"  I  wish  to  ascertain  whether  grapevines  six 
years  old  from  the  bud  can  be  safely  removed, 
and  re-planted  in  the  same  garden  ;  and  if  so,  at 
what  season  of  the  year  it  had  best  be  done  ? 

I  have  a  cold  grapery  that  has  been  standing 
five  years  in  a  part  of  my  garden  that  is  not  suf- 
ficiently drained  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  — the 
fruit  and  wood  not  completely  ripening  before 
the  frosts,  and  I  know  of  no  better  way  of  reme- 
dying the  difficulty  than  by  putting  it  upon  a 
more  elevated  and  better  lighted  spot." 

f  Vines  of  the  age  of  yours  can  be  safely  re- 
moved.   April  would  be  a  good  time. 

But  we  once  knew  a  grapery  suffering  as 
yours,  which  was  cured  without  removal.  A 
wall,  12  feet  from  the  vinery  and  2  to  3  feet 
high  was  built  and  filled  with  soil,  making  a 
raided  border.  The  roots  were  carefully  lifted 
as  the  soil  was  being  put  in,  and  spread  just  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  new  border.  It  was  a 
perfect  success.] 


Hearth  and  Homk.— In  all  our  long  connec- 
tion with  horticultural  literature  we  have  never 
seen  or  heard  of  any  charge  of  discourtesy  from 
us  to  a  contemporary.  Our  wish  and  constant  aim 
is  to  give  full  credit  to  all  our  fellow  laborers.  We 
cannot  say  the  same  of  others'  treatment  of  us. 
A  late  number  of  Hearth  and  Home,  for  instance, 
says  :  "In  a  late  article  on  Dionaea  Muscijnila, 
or  Venus'  Fly-Trap,  an  account  was  given  of 
some  recent  experiments  which  showed  the 
Dionoea  absorbs  the  juices  from  the  insects 
which  it  (its  leaves)  entrapped."  It  was  not  ex- 
pected that  a  journal  which  could  only  refer  on  j 
another  occasion  to  this  magazine,  as  a  "  certain  | 
Horticultural  editor,''  should  care  to  give  credit 
to  the  Gardener's  Monthly  for  this  article  on 
Dionaea. 

However,  we  do  not  measure  our  rules  of 


justice  and  courtesy,  by  the  ill  manners  of 
others, — and  therefore  give  place  to  the  follow- 
ing from  the  publishers  of  Hearth  and  Home. 
at  the  same  time  explaining  that  the  credit  to 
"exchange  paper "  was  the  original  fault  of 
a  Western  magazine  from  which  we  copied  at 
second  hand.  We  are  the  more  gratified  wiih 
the  chance  to  make  this  correction,  as  in  spite  of 
the  little  peculiarities  we  have  hinted  at.  we 
like  the  Hearth  ami  Home,  and  wish  it  too  well  to 
want  to  rob  it  of  any  idea  which  is  justly  its 
due  : 

Thomas  Mrehan,  — Dkar  Sir: -On  page 
31  of  your  January  number  you  have  an  item 
"  Winter  Geraniums  in  Moss.'-  written  for 
Hearth  and  Home  by  one  of  its  editors.  You  say 
to  it  "  Exchange  Pa/rfr." 

We  notice  that  you  practice  giving  the  names 
of  the  papers  from  which  you  quote  in  other 
enses,  and  we  call  your  attention  to  this  case 
with  request  that  you  will  do  the  same  with 
Hearth  and  Home 

Yours  truly, 
Pettingill.  Bates  &  Co. 


Laroe  Grapes.— Wo  overlooked  to  notice 
the  following  from  W.  O.  B..  Cuyahoga  Falls. 
Ohio,  under  date  of  November  30  :  "  Last  week 
I  cut  a  bunch  of  Grapes  weighing  nine  pounds 
thirteen  ounces  off  a  young  Prince  Albert  vine, 
first  year  of  bearing.  As  thore  has  been  some 
dispute  as  to  the  Weight  of  grapes  grown  in  this 
county,  please  inform  us  in  your  next  Gardener''^ 
Monthly  whether  it  has  been  beaten.  Mr.  Cook, 
my  employer,  sent  it  to  President  Grant,  with 
four  other  tine  bunches.  I  cut  eighteen  bunches 
off  one  vine,  weighing  from  three  to  six  pounds. 
The  Prince  Albert  I  consider  the  best  late  Grape 
that  I  know  of,  when  properly  grown." 

[We  doubt  whether  a  Prince  Albert  ever 
weighed  more  than  this.  '] 


Rkukex  Raoan.— A  short  paragraph  in  our 
paper  recently  referred  to  the  death  of  Richard 
Ragan.  of  Fillmore.  Indiana,  in  August  last. 
It  should  have  l>een  Reuben  Ragan.  By  a  re- 
markable coincidence  another  good  Horticultur- 
ist and  reader  of  the  Monthly  from  the  com- 
mencement, Richard  Ragan,  of  Hagerstown. 
Maryland,  died  also  in  August  last. 
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BOOKS,    CATALOGUES,  fcC. 


Okms  or  the  Ltbig  Drama.  Edited  by  George  W. 
Tryon.Jr.  Published  by  the  American  Opera  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Philadelphia. 

It  is  proposed  by  a  company  of  music  lovers 
in  Philadelphia,  to  issue  bi-monthly  volumes 
containing  the  overture  and  principal  music 
of  the  best  operas,  __ 

The  volume  before  us  contains  "  Fra  Diavolo,1' 
and  is  independently  of  the  music,  beautifully 
illustrated  as  a  work  of  art.  We  are  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  undertaking  through  noting 
the  names  of  some  of  our  leading  Horticultu- 
rists and  men  of  science  connected  with  the  enter- 
prise, whose  souls  are  filled  with  "music  every- 
where." 


Thr  Weeds  of  Maine.  By  F.  Lawson  Scribner,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

This  is  a  littlework  of  62  pages,in  pamphlet  form. 
Without  much  pretension,  and  possibly  a  com- 
pilation, it  is  yet  just  the  thing  to  circulate 
amongst  farmers  and  gardeners  —  not  only  of 
Maine,  but  of  other  places,— as  the  worst  weeds 
are  pretty  generally  distributed,  and  the  means 
resorted  to  for  their  destruction  in  one  State,  are 
alike  pretty  much  everywhere. 


Horticultural  Journals. 

The  Horticulturist  has  now  completed  its 
twenty-fifth  year.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  ihe 
continued  prosperity  of  this  old  favorite.  Under 
the  management  of  its  present  editor,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, the  contents  arc  very  varied,  and  always 
interesting. 

The  American  Entomologist. — The  last  num- 
ber of  this  excellent  journal  contains  a  brief 


|  memoir  of  the  late  D.  B  Walsh,  whose  loss 
every  one  connected  with  rural  affairs  so  deeply 
deplores.  The  next  number  is  to  have  a  steel 
plate  engraving,  and  further  particulars  of  Mr. 
Walsh. 

The  London  Gardener's  Chronicle  comes  to  us 
as  the  first  of  a  new  series.  The  old  style  of 
heading  has  been  lightened  ;  the  "  general  news >' 
columns  have  been  abandoned,  and  their  places 
filled  with  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  mat- 
ter. The  Chronicle  has  many  readers  in  this 
country.  It  has  had  an  extraordinary  influence 
for  good  on  Horticultural  progress  in  the  past, 
and  every  lover  of  gardening  will  wish  the  new 
series  the  good  fortune  of  the  former  one. 


Annual  Register  of  Rurai,  AFFAIR*.  By  Lnther 
Tucker  k  8on«,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

American  Agricultural  Annual.  By  Orange  Jurid 
&  Co. 

Ambrican  Horticultural  Annual.   Orange  Judd 
A  Co. 

These  little  works  arc  all  well  known,  and  are 
annually  looked  for  bv  numerous  readers,  who 
find  summed  up  in  them  most  of  the  progress  of 
the  year. 


Oardrn  Calendars. 

We  have  before  us  three  admirable  little  se- 
rials, which  in  addition  to  being  catalogues  of 
their  owners'  seeds  and  wares,  are  useful  guides 
in  ordinary  practical  affairs.  Landreth's, 
Vicks'.  and  Dreer's  "  Calendars  "  are  the  three 
we  refer  to. 


NEW  ANT)  RARE  FRUITS. 

Monte  Bello  Apple.— 1  am  indebted  to  A.  pai0  yellow,  shaded  and  mottled  with  light  red. 

C.  Hammond,  of  Warsaw,  111.,  for  specimens  of  and  splashed  and  striped  with  dark  rich  red 

this  new  and  fine  Apple.   Mr.  H.  writes  me  that  nearly  over  the  whole  surface,  and  sprinkled 

it  was  raised  from  seed  on  the  place  of  Matthew  vvith  a  few  light  dots  ;  stalk  very  short  and 

Gray,  at  Riverside,  in  Monte  Bello  Township,  8mall,  inserted  in  a  broad  cavity,  russeted  ;  ca 

Hancock  Co.,  Illinois.    It  is  there  considered  an  \JX  closed,  or  nearly  so  ;  segments  short,  erect, 

Apple  of  great  promise,  the  tree  being  hardy,  aimost  closed  ;  basin  medium,  or  rather  large, 

rather    upright,    moderately    vigorous,    and  deep,  smooth  ;  flesh  very  white,  fine  grained,  a 

healthy  ;  an  early  and  annual  bearer,  very  pro-  little  stained  next  the  skin,  very  tender,  juicy, 

ductive,  and  the  fruit  always  fair  and  smooth.  mild,  Bubacid,    vinous   flavor  ;  quality  very 

Fruit  above  medium,  oblate,  regular ;  skin  •  good,  or  best;  core  medium  or  small  Ripen 
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from  September  to  December.— Chat.  Doming 
in  American  Agriculturist. 

Wrigley  Apple.— Mr.  Downing  hands  ua 
the  following  note : 

UI  find  the  Wrigley  Apple  named  in  your 
January  number  is  the  same  as  Rigley,  or  Coop- 
er's Redling  or  Cooper's  Market,  first  described, 
I  believe,  by  Coxe,  in  1817,  as  "  Relling."  It 
is  quite  popular  in  some  sections  as  a  late  keep- 
ing market  variety." 

[So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  this  Apple  is 
most  generally  known  as  Cooper's  Redling.  in 
New  Jersey, — Cooper's  Market  in  the  interior  of 
Pennsylvania,— and  Wrigley  or  Regular  in 
North-Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Wc  suppose 
"  Cooper's  Market "  will  he  the  most  generally 
accepted  name.  It  is  a  very  showy  fruit,  an 
excellent  keeper,  and  a  good  healthy  tree ;  but 
in  our  district  by  no  means  "  enormously  pro- 
ductive."] 

Duchesse  dk  BORDEAUX  Pear.— I  notice 
there  is  much  said  relating  to  this  Pear  as  an 
excellent  winter  variety, — so  it  is  if  properly 
treated.  T  would  remark  that  the  tree  is  very 
productive,  and  unless  the  fruit  is  severely 
thinned  out  when  young,  it  will  bo  small  and 
poor  in  quality ;  but  on  healthy  trees,  sufllciently 


thinned,  well  grown,  and  well  ripened,  it  is  one 
of  the  best  of  its  season.  When  the  tree  is  al- 
lowed to  over-bear  for  two  or  three  years  in  suc- 
cession it  loses  its  vigor,  and  the  fruit  is  poor  in 
quality.  At  least  this  is  my  experience,  yet  it 
may  be  different  with  others. 

Chas.  Downing. 


iRtsn  Pipprx.— Specimens  of  this  fine  Apple 
were  sent  to  me  by  Benjamin  Borden,  of  Norria- 
town.  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  and  "is  said  to 
have  originated  with  Stephen  A.  Porter,  of  that 
town.  Tree  a  free  and  upright  grower,  and 
forming  a  handsome  head  ;  a  very  productive 
and  showy  fruit,  and  inclined  to  bear  every  year 
unless  the  season  is  unfavorable.  ♦' 

Fruit  rather  lan»c,  roundish,  slightly  conical  ; 
skin  whitish,  shaded  with  light  bright  red  and 
stripes,  and  broken  splashes  of  dark  red,  sprin- 
kled with  a  few  light  dots  ;  stalk  very  short  and 
small,  inserted  in  a  medium  cavity,  sometimes  a 
little  rusneted  ;  calyx  closed,  segments  short  ; 
basin  small,  corrugated ;  flesh  white,  fine 
grained,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant,  mild, 
subacid,  vinous  flavor ;  quality  very  good  ;  core 
rather  small.  Ripens  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, and  with  care,  will  keep  until  April. 
Downing,  in  American  Agriculturist. 


NEW  AND  HARE  PLANTS. 


Gerrardanthus  portewtosus.— M.  Durieu 
describes  under  this  name  a  curious  Cucurbita- 
ceous  plant  growing  in  the  Botanical  Garden  of 
Bordeaux.  It  produces  at  its  base  a  large  napi- 
form  swelling,  which  is  said  to  attain  2J  yards, 
sometimes  more,  in  diameter.  The  Bordeaux 
plant  has,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  produced  a 
tuber  of  about  18  inches  in  diameter.  It  is,  how- 
ever, remarkable  that  the  young  ones  which 
have  been  propagated  from  it  have  not  produced 
the  tuberosity  to  which  the  seedling  individuals 
give  rise.  The  plant  referred  to  in  the  above  ex- 
tract from  the  Revue  Horticole,  must  surely  be 
the  sameasGertardanthus  megairhiza.  of  which 
the  following  acount  is  given  in  Harvey's  "  Ge- 
nera of  South  African  Plants  :"  "G. megarrhiza, 
Dene,  and  Harv.,  the  only  species  grown  in  the 
Natal  colony.    It  has  a  large  placentiform,  tu- 


berous root,  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  soil, 3  to 
4  feet  in  diameter,  I  to  2  feet  thick,  slightly  acrid 
and  bitter,  and  used,  as  Mr  Gcrrard  informs 
me.  '  by  the  Kaffirs  for  various  medicinal  pur- 
poses ;  among  others  they  give  it  to  heifers, 
after  the  first  calf,  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
milk  ;  but  it  appears  to  deteriorate  the  quality, 
for  it  is  said  the  cows  give  no  butter  during  the 
time  they  are  taking  the  root.'  "— Gard.  Chron. 

Agave  dasyliriodes  (Amarylliiace®) — A 
stcinlcss  greenhouse  succulent  plant,  forming  a 
noble  tuft  of  narrowly  ensiform  attenuate  recur- 
ved coriaceous  leaves,  which  are  from  3  to  4  feet 
long.  From  the  centre  rises  a  flower-stem,  10 
feet  long,  the  flowers  bearing  on  upper  part  pen- 
dulous and  densely  packed  small  green  flowers  in 
pairs,  while  below  these  the  whole  of  the  erect 
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basal  part  of  the  scape  is  clothed  with  crowded 
sickle-Bhiiped  secund  bracts.  The  plant  was  in- 
troduced many  years  since  from  Mexico,  and  has 
thrice  flowered  in  the  conservatory  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society.— Botanical  Mag. 

Alocasia  Jenningsii,  (Aracere).—  A  beau- 
ttful-leaved  stove  perennial,  of  a  remarkably  dis- 
tinct character.  The  leaves  are  6—8  inches  in 
length,  peltate,  cordate-ovate  acuminate,  with 
their  blades  de  flexed  from  the  top  of  the  erect 
mottled  stalks  ;  their  ground  color  is  a  slightly 
glaucous  green,  but  their  surface  is  marked  with 
large  wedge-shaped  blotches  of  dark  brown,  al- 
most black,  between  the  green  veins,  which  are 
bright  green.  It  has  been  introduced  from  In- 
dia by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons.— F lor.  &  Pom. 


Achyrocline  Saundersoni.—  This  in  its 
style  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  effective 
plants,  with  silvery-surfaced  foliage,  for  garden 
decoration  yet  offered  to  the  notice  of  cultivators. 
It  forms  a  very  dwarf  and  compact  densely- 
branched  shrub,  from  4  to  6  or  8  inches  in  height, 
being  easily  retained  to  any  relative  under-size 
required.  Its  leaves  are  narrowly  lanceolate, 
close  and  densely  set,  the  upper  and  under  sur- 
faces being  alike  silvery  white,  forming  a  beauti- 
ful contrast  with  opposite  green  leaf  tints  ;  and 
it  retains  its  attractive  character  throughout  the 
winter  months  for  conservatory  or  greenhouse 


culture.  Next  to  its  clear  and  beautiful  sUver 
hue,  is  its  remarkably  short  and  low-branched 
habit,  which  never  runs  into  exuberant  vigor, 
but  uniformly  retains  it  under-growth  through- 
out the  year,  with  nearly  the  same  compactness 
and  dense  habit  as  the  ordinary  dwarf  garden 
Box.  By  these  attractive  features  it  will  not  fail 
to  prove  an  invaluable  acquisition  for  picturesque 
leaf  groups,  extensive  ribboned  lines,  and  mar- 
ginal belts,  and  must  eventually  be  considered 
as  the  most  neat  and  e Active  plant  of  its  class 
yet  offered.— Gardener's  Chronicle, 

CrNAPHALmi  TOMjjNTOSUS.  —A  very  elegant 
low  shrub,  of  free  compact  growth,  }  to  1$  feet 
in  height,  as  required,  with  pure  silvery-grey 
willow-like  outline,  snow-white  stems,  and  under 
leaf  surface.  It  is  finely  adapted  for  very  effec- 
tive third  ribboned  rows,  between  self-green 
chocolate-red,  or  crimson  leaf  tints,  retaining  its 
ornamental  character  throughout  the  year  for 
conservatory  decoration.  In  freeness  of  growth, 
neat  habit,  and  bushy  outline,  it  is  superior  to 
any  other  plant  of  similar  growth  and  effect  yet 
offered  for  summer  beds.  As  an  outward  single 
or  double  belt  to  masses  of  evergreen  shrubs  in 
extensive  pleasure  grounds,  it  is  remarkably  ef- 
fective, and  equally  adapted  for  portable  speci- 
mens, in  pots,  in  the  formation  of  temporary 
groups  and  beds,  and  for  decoration  in  basket- 
work  or  terrace  ornament.— Card.  Chronicle. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Broom  Fibre.— The  following  account  from 
a  foreign  journal  probably  refers  to  the  Genis- 
ta scoparium  : 

44  A  letter  from  Calabria  contains  the  follow- 
ing curious  statement  of  an  industry  unknown 
to  us  :  In  Calabria,  in  some  districts,  espe- 
cially in  the  Albanian  ones,  no  linen  is  made 
except  from  the  broom  plant.  Hemp  we  hardly 
cultivate,  and  flax  is  only  used  by  people  in 
easy  circumstances.  The  poor,  therefore,  are 
glad  to  make  use  of  the  broom,  which  abounds 
ou  our  mountains.  In  the  month  of  August, 
when  the  young  plant  has  attained  its  full  con- 
sistency, it  is  gathered  point  by  point,  aud  bound 
in  bundles  of  a  diameter  of  about  five  centime- 


tres each ;  then  boiled  for  several  hours  in  a 
large  cauldron.  When  the  fibrous  part  only  re- 
mains, the  bundles  are  removed  from  the  caul- 
dron and  carried  to  some  stream  or  torrent, 
where  they  are  allowed  to  macerate  sufficiently, 
after  which  they  are  withdrawn  from  the  water, 
and  undergo  the  necessary  preparations.  The 
linen  which  is  made  from  the  broom  is  white, 
strong  and  lasting." 


Mark  Miller's  Fruit  Farm.— The  Iowa 
Register  says  : 

"  A  few  days  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  vis- 
iting the  farm  of  Mark  Miller,  which  is  located 
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about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  this  city.  In 
choosing  the  location,  Mr.  Miller  displayed  the 
admirable  taste  of  a  true  lover  of  the  beautiful, 
who  combines  good  sense  and  practical  ideas 
with  the  ornamental  and  romantic,— for  the 
ground  on  which  he  loeated  is  just  what  a  per- 
son would  mould,  or  scoop,  or  carve  to  their 
hand,  had  they  the  power  to  do  so.  He  has 
been  ou  this  farm  only  four  years,  but  in  that 
time  he  has  made  astonishing  headway  toward 
the  growing  of  fruit  and  the  general  ornamenta- 
tion of  his  place  An  orchard,  numbering  about 
six  hundred  trees,  set  out  at  that  time  shows 
the  healthiest,  thriftiest  appearance  of  any 
young  orchard  we  have  looked  through. 

What  he  has  done  in  the  Apple  tree  line,  he 
has  also  accomplished  with  Pears,  Cherries,  Ac. 
All  his  trees  look  healthy,  and  it  seems  that 
bugs,  caterpillars,  borers,  &c.,  which  trouble 
other  fruit  growers,  don't  visit  him,  but  it  is 
probable  that  their  absence  is  owing  to  constant 
care  and  watchfulness  on  his  part.'' 


Sugared  Wines. — A  committee  'of  the  Ten- 
nessee Horticultural  Society,  says,  In  view  of  in- 
dubitable proofs  that  wines,  choice  euough  for 
any  taste  or  any  purposes,  can  be  produced  from 
grapes  to  any  desired  extent  in  Tennessee,  would 
recommend  the  society  seriously  to  consider  the 
following  measures : 

1.  To  offer  no  more  premiums  for  berry  or  other 
wines  tlian  those  made  from  the  grape. 

2.  To  refuse  premiums  to  all  grape  wines  not 
strictly  unadulterated  ;  approving  thus  such  only 
as  are  made  without  the  addition  of •  sugar  or 
otfier  ingredients  to  the  pure  must  of  the  grape. 

These  recommendations  are  based  upon  the 
facts  that  we  now  have  native  grapes,  sufficiently 
endowed  with  saccharine  and  other  necessary 
qualities,  to  furnish  wiues  pleasant  and  rich,  and 
that,  by  the  use  of  sugar  and  other  extraneous 
articles,  drinks,  any  thing  but  healthful  and  pro- 
motive of  Bobricty,  may  be  made  trom  the  juice 
of  almost  any  fruit  or  vegetable,  whether  ripe  or 
green,and  endowed  with  acid  or  other  properties 
friendly  or  inimical  to  the  human  system. 

As  the  design  of  our  Society  is  to  encourage 
retined  tastes,  habits  of  sobriety  and  industry, 
and  so  the  greatest  good  of  the  community, 
the  committee  hope  their  recommendations  will 
not  pass  unheeded. 


A  Cypress-trek  converted  into  a  Dor- 
mitory.— Lady  Mary  W.  Montague,  in  her  in- 
teresting travels,  mentions  a  Cypress  tree  in  a 
garden  at  Kujek  Checkmedji.  that  was  converted 
into  this  rather  singular  use.  The  house  aud 
garden  which  she  visited  belonged  to  the  "hogia" 
or  schoolmaster.  44 1  asked  him,"  she  says,  "to 
show  me  his  own  apartment,  and  was  surprised 
to  see  him  point  to  a  tall  Cypress  tree  in  his  gar- 
den, on  the  top  of  which  was  a  place  for  a  bed 
for  himself,  and  a  little  lower  one  for  his  wife  and 
two  children,  who  slept  there  every  night.  I  was 
so  much  diverted  with  the  fancy,  that  I  resolved 
to  visit  his  nest  nearer  ;  but  going  up  fifty  steps, 
I  found  I  had  still  fifty  to  go  up,  and  then  I  must 
climb  from  branch  to  branch,  with  some  hazard 
of  my  neck.  I  thought  it  therefore  the  best  way 
to  come  down  again." 

Fuchsia  Rose  of  Castile.— This  is  a  grand 
subject  for  conservatory  decoration.  In  Febru- 
ary of  last  year  I  started  a  batch  of  about  a  dozen 
old  plants  in  a  vinery  then  at  work.  Early  in 
the  following  April  they  began  to  flower,  when 
they  were  removed  to  the  conservatory,  where 
they  continued  in  full  beauty  through  the  sum- 
mer. I  started  the  name  plants  again  this  year, 
in  heat,  and  pinched  the  new  growth  once  ;  they 
are  once  more  rich  with  their  delicate  flowers, 
and  of  the  greatest  service  to  mix  with  such 
things  as  azaleas,  calceolarias  and  pelargoniums; 
there  is  no  fuchsia  that  I  know  that  flowers  so 
freely  and  lasts  so  long — J.  C.  C,  in  Gardener's 
Chronicle. 


Brandy  krom  Reindeer  Moss.— Experi- 
ments lately  made  in  Sweden,  on  a  large  scale, 
upon  the  production  of  brandy  from  lichens,  and 
especially  the  reindeer  moss,  have,  it  is  said, 
proved  so  successful  as  to  warrant  the  practical 
application  of  the  process.  The  method  is  boil- 
ing the  moss  for  about  eight  hours  with  six  or 
seven  per  cent  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid 
and  water,  then  neutralizing  the  acid,  adding 
yeast,  fermenting  and  distilling.  From  20  lbs. 
of  the  air  dried  mows  about  5j  quarts  of  brandy, 
of  50  per  ccut.  of  alcohol,  have  been  obtained. 
The  theory  of  the  process  consists  in  the  trans- 
formation of  the  lichenin  or  lichen-starch  into 
glucose,  by  boiling  with  the  acid  mentioned,  and 
then  changing  this  to  alcohol  by  subjecting  it  to 
fermentation. 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  WES- 
TERN NEW  YORK. 

At  the  Winter  meeting  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Western  New  York,  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected  for  the  ensuing  yeur  : 

President—  Patrick  Barry,  of  Rochester. 

1st  Vice  President — T.  C.  Maxwell,  Geneva. 

2d     4 4        "       — C.  L.  Hoag,  Lnckport. 

3d  "  11  — W.  Brown  Smith,  Syra- 
cuse. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer— Saru.  P.  Wakelee, 
Rochester. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Col.  Steele  called  together  a  meeting  of  the 
State  Horticulturists  to  organize  a  society,  on 
the  21st  of  January,  which  we  believe  was  a 
success. 


PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY,    OHIO,  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  attendance  on  Wednesday,  January  5th, 
1870.  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting,  was 
much  larger  than  any  meeting  for  a  great 
while. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Ohmer,  and  Secretary  Hcikes  read  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  former  meeting. 

The  essay  was  read  by  J.  H.  W.  Mumma,  on 
the  "  Winter  Protection  of  Fruit  and  Plants," 
as  follows  : 

"  While  many  look  upon  Horticulture  as  oue 
of  the  greatest  sciences  of  modern  times,  as  yet 
not  fairly  and  properly  understood,  except  by  the 
smallest  number,  who  are  classed  as  Horticul- 
turists, I  look  upon  Horticulture  a*  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  all  its  bearings,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruits,  vegetables,  &c.  But  tht-re  are 
many  failures  in  this  useful  and  pleasant  pursuit. 
Not  because  it  is  not  a  profitable  one,  but  be- 
cause there  are  many  who  go  into  the  business 
with  the  expectation  of  making  a  fortune  in  a 
few  years  ;  but  when  in  the  business,  they  find 
it  not  to  be  the  case.  The  question  is  often 
asked  me  by  many  that  arc  successful,  u  Why. 
you  are  making  a  fortune  in  that  business  !" 
But  a  fortune  is  not  made  in  a  day,  or  week,  or 
year.  It  is  by  a  steady  and  correct  way  of  doing 
business  that  a'fair  remuneration  for  the  Horti- 
culturist is  obtained.    It  is  a  business  that  re- 


quires close  attention  and  observation,  and  to  be 
always  on  the  lookout  to  see  that  there  is  a 
"  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its 
place." 

There  should  be  careful  study  in  the  purchase 
of  plants  as  well  as  the  planting  of  them.  One 
very  important  object  should  be  kept  in  view — 
not  to  purchase  any  article  because  it  is  cheap, 
but  in  the  end  may  prove  very  dear.  I  might 
say,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  always  safe  to 
purchase  at  too  high  prices.  It  is  true  the  most 
expert  will  once  in  a  while  be  caught  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  worthless  article  at  extreme  rates.  As 
a  general  rule  we  should  always  try  to  purchase 
of  some  one  that  is  reliable.  As  is  the 
case  now-a-days  there  are  many  new 
plants,  vines,  seeds,  etc.,  brought  before  the 
public— many  that  have  not  been  tested— and 
when  tried,  are  worse  than  worthless.  My 
main  object  in  this  essay  is  to  speak  of  the  pro- 
tection of  plants  in  winter. 

I  will  give  as  brief  a  history  of  my  mode  of 
winter  protection  as  is  practicable.  But  in  the 
first  place  permit  me  to  ask  the  question  :  why 
is  it  we  find  many  Horticulturists  that  neglect 
thi?  very  important  part  of  their  work — the 
winter  protection  of  their  plants,  flowers,  &c? 
It  is  not  because  of  the  great  amount  of  labor 
that  it  requires,  though  it  is  accompanied  with 
cost  and  labor.  There  is  an  old  adage  which  reads: 
*•  Anything  that  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth 
doing  well."  And  that  is  the  rule  which  should 
especially  govern  Horticulturists. 

I  will  Bay  to  all  interested  in  the  growing  of 
small  fruit  principally,  that  a  protection  of  their 
plants  in  winter  will  pay  largely.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  material  used  for  a  winter  protec- 
tion, which  I  will  speak  of  in  turn.  I  have 
tried  all  of  those  I  am  about  to  mention.  As 
the  Strawberry  is  one  of  my  specialties,  I  will 
confine  my  winter  protection  principally  to  that 
kind  of  fruit.  Our  climate  is  very  changeable, 
and  causes  the  ground  to  rise  and  fall  from  the 
plants,  and  by  that  means  the  roots  are  left  bare 
in  the  spring  of  the  year.  I  have  lost  thousands 
of  plants  in  this  way,  by  not  having  them  prop- 
erly protected  in  the  winter.  I  planted  11,000 
Wilsou's  Albany  Strawberry  plants  in  my  Apple 
and  Peach  orchard,  five  years  ago,  and  three- 
fourths  of  them  I  covered  with  sawdust.  I  put  my 
plants  out  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  I  ap- 
plied the  sawdust  in  early  winler,  but  to  my 
surprise  in  the  spring  found  at  least  three-fourths 
of  all  that  was  protected  with  sawdust  frozen 
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out  and  dead.   The  other  fourth  of  my  plants  I 
covered  with  the  refuse  of  my  wood-house,  and 
to  my  surprise  found  them  all  right  in  the 
spring.    This  settled  the  point  with  me,  that 
sawdust  would  not  answer  for  a  winter  protec- 
tion,  while  the  litter  proved  very  good,  having  i 
the  properties  of  warmth,  which  the  sawdust  has 
not.    I  have  tried  spent  tan-bark  with  tolerable 
good  results  ;  but  in  its  new  state  it  is  apt  to  sour 
the  ground,  and  also  cause  mildew  to  plants. 
This  has  been  the  objection  of  many  that  have 
used  it.    I  have  seen  it  thrown  on  a  pile  in  its 
green  state,  and  not  removed  for  a  month  ;  it 
had  exhausted  the  soil  of  all  its  fertile  qualities. 
I  have  known  sorghum  stalks  used  for  protecting 
Strawberry  plants,  but  from  the  appearance  of 
the  plants  in  the  spring,  I  judge  it  was  not  good 
for  them. 

Straw  is  a  very  good  protection  to  plants, 
where  it  can  be  procured  with  little  or  no  grass 
seed,  which  is  an  objection.  I  have  tried  it  with 
very  good  results,  where  T  had  it  clear  of  seed. 
I  have  also  seen  straw  tried,  which  set  the 
Strawberry  bed  with  grass,  so  that  it  was  about 
as  much  work  to  clean  the  grass  out  as  the 
profit  derived  from  the  berries.  Where  straw  is 
used  it  should  be  clear  of  grass  seed. 

I  have  seen  the  offal  of  a  flax  mill  used  for 
protecting  plants.  I  do  not  recommend  it,  as  it 
lays  too  dead,  or  heavy  on  the  plants,  and  has 
to  be  taken  off  in  the  spring  ;  but  what  makes  it 
more  objectionable  is  the  amount  of  all  kinds  of 
seed  that  is  cut  with  the  flax  in  harvesting  it.  I 
consider  the  leaves  of  the  forest  as  good  a  pro- 
tection of  plants  as  can  be  had,  there  being  but 
one  objection  to  them,  and  that  is  they  are  apt 
to  blow  away  when  they  get  dry.  When  they 
can  be  placed  around  the  plants  so  as  not  to  be 
scattered  by  high  winds,  I  consider  them  of 
great  valuo.  I  have  tried  them  with  great  suc- 
cess. 

The  best  material  1  have  used  for  protecting 
my  Strawberry  plants  is  fodder.  I  have  used  it 
with  perfect  success.  I  will  state  here  my  mode 
of  using  it.  I  have  a  power  machine  which  cuts 
and  grinds  stalks  so  that  they  become  very  fine, 
and  can  be  worked  in  around  the  plants,  keeping 
them  protected  around  the  roots  so  as  to  prevent 
freezing  and  thawing. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  fellow  Horticulturists,  I 
would  say  the  machine  I  refer  to  is  made  by  B. 
C.  Taylor.  IT  is  of  double  value  to  me — for 
feeding  stock,  and  to  make  bedding  for  my  hor- 
ses ;  and  T  apply  it  to  my  plants  after  it  is 


thrown  out  of  the  stalls.  It  acts  as  a  fertilizer 
and  a  winter  protection  at  the  same  time.  I 
have  used  this  kind  of  mulch  for  my  flower-beds 
in  summer,  and  it  has  proved  very  beneficial  in 
holding  moisture  and  keeping  the  weeds  down. 
It  is  good  to  protect  all  plants,  as  fodder  is  free 
of  all  seed.  I  apply  a  good  sized  double-handful 
to  a  hill  of  Strawberries,  so  as  to  nearly  cover  it. 
I  leave  it  on  in  the  spring,  and  let  the  plants 
grow  up  through  it,  bo  tho  fruit  stalks  and  fruit 
rest  on  the  mulch. 

Fodder  is  not  a  very  costly  material  for  pro- 
tecting plants  in  winter  for  any  one  that  has  a 
machine  to  cut  stalks.  For  the  mulching  of 
grouud  around  the  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Currant  bushes,  etc.,  and  indeed 
everything  in  the  line  of  Horticulture,  this  ma- 
chine is  invaluable  for  cutting  fodder.  A  ma- 
chine will  pay  if  two  or  three  fruit  growers  pur- 
chase a  machine  together,  the  cost  being  com- 
paratively light  to  each  person.  Now,  there 
are  very  fow  Horticulturists  that  do  not  plant 
from  four  to  five  acres  of  corn,  and  the  fodder, 
in  any  ordinary  season,  is  worth  from  one-half 
to  three-fourths  as  much  as  the  corn,  if  properly 
managed.  All  who  have  had  any  experience 
in  the  winter  protection  of  plants  with  the  use 
of  fodder,  will  sanction  what  I  say  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

I  would  advise  all  who  grow  Strawberries,  and 
other  small  fruit,  to  give  them  a  winter  pro- 
tection of  some  one  of  the  three  last  named  ar- 
ticles. It'  it  is  but  a  partial  covering  it  will  do 
better  than  none.  The  great  fault  with  too 
many  of  us  is  to  plant  too  much,  and  protect  too 
little,  which  is  a  very  great  mistake.  We  should 
plant  less,  cultivate  better,  and  give  more  atten- 
tion (o  winter  protection,  and  success  will  be 
sure.'' 

President  Ohraer  was  renominated  by  accla- 
mation, and  elocted  with  entire  unanimity, 
every  ballot  being  east  for  him. 

The  President  returned  thanks  for  the 
honor  so  unanimously  tendered.  He  said  be 
had  earnestly  labored  for  the  good  of  the  society, 
and  for  the  cause  of  Horticulture,  and  he  would 
continue  to  do  so,  whether  he  was  President  or 
not.  However,  he  was  grateful  for  this  evidence 
of  appreciation  of  his  fellow-workers,  and  would 
endeavor  to  merit  the  honor  conferred. 

TOPICS  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

February — Soils  and  Locations. 

March  -  Selection  of  Plants. 

April— Profits  of  Horticulture. 

May— Birds  and  Insects. 

June— Hedges. 

July— Fertilizers. 

August— Sub-soiling  aud  Drainage. 

September— Grapes. 

October— Atmospheric  Changes. 

November— Winter  Protection. 

December— Horticultural  Periodicals. 
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P.  O.  BOX  »66.  OFFICE,  58  LIBERIA  ST. 

HEW  YORK  CITY. 
AMERICAN  AGENCY  OF 

D.  DAUVESSE,  Nurseryman,  ....      ORLEANS,  Francs. 
EUG\  VERDIER,  FILS  AINE,  Florist  (Specialty ;  Gladioli),  PARIS, 
FERDINAND  GLOEPE,  Nurseryman.(   "  Strawberries  &  Currants),  BEAU VAIS,  " 
JAMES  DICKSON  A  SONS,  N urserymen,         •         -         -  CHESTER.Exqland. 
PETER  S.  ROBERTSON  ft  CO.,  Nursertmen,         -         -      EDINBURGH  Scotl'd 
JOHN  STEWART  A  SONS,*)          -      /  -     DUNDEE  Scotland  and  FERN- 

Nursert  and  Seedsmen,  )  -  -       DOWN,  (Dorsetshire),  England, 

E.  H.  KRELAGE  &  SON,  Florists,      -  -      HAARLEM,  Holland. 
FREDERICK  ADOLPHUS  HAAGE,  Jr.,  Seedsman.  ERFURT,  Prussia, 

And  other  European  honses. 

Catalogues  of  these  h oases  sent  to  applicants  immediately,  if  ready  for  distribation,  on  re- 
ceipt of  their  applications;  if  not,  as  soon  as  they  are  received* 


O.  RAOUX, 


IMPORTER 
68  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

•  ■ 

Offers  for  sale,  for  early  Spring  delivery,  a  lot  of 

French  Nursery  Stocks, 

CONSISTING  IN 
APPLE,  Common,  Paradise  and  Doucin. 
CHERRY,  Mahaleb. 

PEAR,  1  year  Seedlings  and  1  year  transplanted. 
PLUM,  St.  Julien. 

QUINCE,  Angers  and  Fontenay. 

NORWAY  SPRUCE. 
AUSTRIAN  PINE. 
SCOTCH  PINE. 

EUROPEAN  LARCH. 

Also,  about  25,000  AMERICAN  ARBORVITjE,  kept  one 
year   in   Nursery  Row. 
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Two  good  .Nursery  band*.  Muil  be  goodbadden  and 
grafters.    Steady  employment. 

V7.  .RANDOLPH  PETERS, 
ian  Wilmineton.  Del. 
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SITUATIOWTWAHTBD. 

practical  gardener,  a  eingle  man,  (wlahea  a  aitnatlon,  tbor. 
oughly  nnderaUnda  It  In  all  He  bran  chaa,  kaa  bad  22  year* 
ice,  and  good  referees  will  V.  at  HIwHt  Ibe  flr«t  of  Fe*m- 
P.  K  ,  No.  3»  Stwtk  Eighth  8t,  PbUada. 


Waaled  by  an  Englishman,  a  altnatlao  aa gardener,  tborongt  - 
)y  nnderelandahia  bualnean,  poaaeaaing  the  blgheat  leatimo- 
nlakaatoeaaraateTandkMlrty.    Aadraea,  Ofllee  Oardenor  a 

Monthly,  23  N.  Sixth  bt.,  PhUada. 

Wanted  a  altoatiotuaa  elerk.  In  a  *ead  atore.    Addreaa  8REPS, 
care  of  Mr.  J ■  h  n  Pfrader,  Florlet,  10  N.  12th  St.,  Phllada. 

A Scotch 
fie.  flu 
burgh,  N.  I. 


wlabeb  a  altoation  aa  an  aaeUtant  gardener,  ala- 
rata  ».  M.  C,  P.  O  .  Ilam- 

/   .(  '.*»;  it. 

akllled  In  snr- 
forcing.  1 


Situation  la  wanted  by  a  profeatlonal  gardener,  akttl 
aery,  greenhooae,  fmtt  aid  aognubla  grewiogand  I 

of  reference  aa  to  ability  and  moral*.    Addreaa  8.  T 
Berka  Co.,  Ha,  , 

manage  any  place,  or  will  agr.-e  to  work  a  place  on  aharaa.  Ad- 


Moon,  Mablon,  Morrieville.  P.... . . .  —  v ^ ..^ • . y  •  •  • . -J-4.  l» 

Myer*.  Tboa.  J  ,  lMiilaaeubla.t.  J.  ji-ff'  '.'<••  f; 

New  York  Tribnn..* N^w  Yvrk .  .A  A T..\  :.>•>!« 


anage  any  place,  or 
dreaaO.  M.,  Heading,  Pa. 

y  *fclo4Mtrioa*  married  mac,  with  a  mall  family,  practical 
knoavfedgeof  greenhouae  amd  atore  plaata,  forcing  gra|>e., 
irly  Tcgt'labaea  alao  landacape,  ornamental,  flower 
and  kltcneo  t*rdrning,~prunTbg  and  tralniog  fruit  treea,  baa  had 
fourteen  years  experience  In  the  beet  placoe  In  London,  the  beat 
reference  aa  |9  character  and  ability:  «U1  be  dl«engaited  by  the 
middle  »f  Fearuary.    Addreaa  W.  H.  M.,  Valley  Palla,  It.  L 

4'  mmMam  as  gardeaer ,  try  a.  fwst-elasa  Scnnan,  haelng  had 
A  twenty  ,earTsJp«rrP*U  the  hlt^Stalea.  For  farther 
particular*,  addreaa  E  B.  A.,  la  care  of  Daniel  Moraa,  ©or.  of  Mh 
and  Kmieitjk  8t.,  Troy,  N.  Y.f 

Aalruarlonbyaelneie  man  ;  nnderstandii  tw*  manag»>ine«t  of 
em |  ci  i" «,  gitjoulivu^e,  kitcban  and  flower  gardena    No  oh 
of  Union.  Ooo|  reference  given.  Addr 

Wood,  1 


Ice  ft  Co.,Vlu»hing.  N.  Y  "rf-   l° 

■  pie,  8.  11  ,  Colombia,  Pkl  •  »••  I  •  •  •  •  v'  'J 

maey,  Wilfred,  Albany,  S.  Y  l.  ••'  * 

oux,  C„  New  York   I 


e.  unia   _ _ 


Know,  Dexter,  I  bleopae, 
boothwlck,  T.  T.  ft  Co  ,  Dan*»llle, 
Stanley,  B.  C.  ft  Co.,  Damaaeorlll 
Worra  Harrison  A  Co.,  Palneavllle, 

ttSa^^M^ 


Thorbam, 
Treeor  ft  C 
VaoDuaetf.  r.*CTM«t 
Vlck.  Jamea,  Ro»  heater,  N 

Wagnrr,  M.  ft  Co  .  Marahall,  Mkh  ■  •• 

Wanlwell  ft  Co.,  Weal  Dreadvn^f.  tj  ■  ■/!  •  ■  ■ 

Waahbara  ft  Co  ,  Boelon,  Mass  

Watson  B  M  ,  Plymouth,  Maa*  

We.tern  Pomoloslet,  Dea  Midnea,  Iowa  

Wilovu,  K.,  Kewport,  B  I  


ft  Co.,  King  of  Pk-. t-w  -a 


tion 
To 
It 

f)yan  Intelligent  younR  American:  underatand*  the  manage- 
1  >honae,  grapery,  orehard-houae,  TeKetable  gar. 


aadSew1.tr.  an.  Wtn  Af. 

V  'ai-J.-:^  aJ. 


■1 


I)  meaiofgreeuhouae.  grapery,  orchard-hooae,  vegetable  gar- 
daa.  fte  .^c  place  without  glaaa  accepted ;  rlclnlty  of  PhllaJel- 
■Ua  preferred.    Good  reference  as  to  ability  and  character.  Ad- 

:-\ 

igator, 


phla  p 

riraaaK.  D.  aV,  Box  «•,  Bererly,  Jf,  3. 


French  Gardener  ,  desires  a  aituatidn  as 


mardal  or  a  «r«t  cWia  pri«a(e 
young  family.  Good  referent* ;  11) 


either 
with  a 
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4  *  U»rd.i»ar  Us  a  frenchman  and  wife;  aoher  and  Induatriona, 
A  Willi  r»*r«''t»!  'xperiertce  In  America.   Propagator  of  fraila, 

SoVPrd:,  near  Paltcreon,  N.  J. 

Br  a  single  maa  aa  a  propagator,  or  to  take  charge  of  green- 
hon-a.    Addreaa  J.  J.  C,  .eare  of  R   Bulst,  67th  *  Darby 
Koad,  PhUada. 

J)y  a  atogle  man  as  Gardener,  twenty  y 
>  twelve  awaara in  laaanlacSK 
alalullr.  iWAiUVjU^ 
[!o»  Cr»;  the  eare  oj  cows,  horse*  .  »^ 

fTwTm'g  ?oPrame  ^ht^^^^ri^f^^m^y  Mv, 
and  manice  ererTthing  for  his  employer'*  heaeflt.    First-rate  let- 


Oardaner.  twenty  year*  la  this  country, 
uaderataads  laylag  out  grooxiiV* 
ssjttables.  ami  UrsWate  at  art|leMld\ 
prae*  anJ  carriage*,  snd  all  abool  a 
also  a  good  farmer,  would 


and  manage  everything  for  his  employer 
terorrrcomm.ad.ilon.   No  objeelloa  to  aay  part  of 
OAKDKMEK,  ?•  ~ 
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.  '  50,000  Peach  Trees. 

SIZE  AND  QUALITY  gTJBPASBBD  BT  KOBB. 
TUK  LEAD13G  MAdhKKT  VARIETIES, 
Concord  Vines,  Ou|a  Hedge  plflu,  *nd  K«.rly  Rom 
quantity.    Also  a  general  assortment  of  Nursery 


IgjThe  above  are  offered  at  term*  to  suit  pure 
8eod  for  areolar,  to  HL 


febl 


Marietta,  Pa. 


HEIKES'  NITESEBIES. 

Vail  a»«ortmoot  for  the  Spring  of  1S70. 
SPECIALTIES— Gulden  Dwarf  Peaches,  Plum*  4  to  5  feet,  H90 
per  1000.  Cherries,  Currant*.  Gooseberries,  Plam  Seedlings,  Omge 
Orange,  Cuttings  of  White  Dutch  Curxaat*  and  Anger'*  Quince 
Wild  Oooae  Plam  root-grafts.  Young  plant*  for  Nurserymen,  Ap- 
ple Seioneof  Western  and  Southern  varletle*.  Av.  Ac.  Addreae, 

W.  F .  He  ikes, 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

WABOWEtt  &  CO.'S 

•       i  • 

Catalogue  of  Garden  Seeds  now  rsady — PHEE. 

44  TUuttraUd,''  with  low  price*.   Bote  the  following : 

Early  Valentine,  Mohawk,  and  Yellow  Six  Weeki  Beans,  and 
Blue  Imperial  peeS,  f5  p©rqa»JM.t-rCkf8aae4  Refugee  Beans, SI  00 
— All  the  abov*.  and  Daniel  O'Bourke  Peas,  20  ctult  per  quart — 
Champion  of  England,  BJ  eeota—  Horticultural  and  Coeoord  Pole 
Beans,  30  eenla—  Dwarf  Wax  *>  cte— Scarlet  Banner  add  White 
ert  First  Crop  and  Tom  Thumb  Pea*,  40  eta— 
itle  Oetn,  00  et*-l«  eta.  per  quart  addltooal  for 


Pine  Hybrid  Qladlolhs,  from  10  eta.  to  $3  each  ;  $3  per  flOO— 
Japan  Lilies,  20  eta.  to  90  ete  each — other  Balb*  eery  low. 

BaMspelt,  NOBWAT  fMTB  'And  8CBPRISB  OATS,  warran- 
ted genulur,  |3  per  bushel ;  3,',;  1-u.hels,  t3  "i  ;  30  bushel*,  fW. 


febS 


WELt  &  CO., 

Yates  Co.,  New  York. 


NURSERY  TRADE  LIST. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  mail  our  list  of  ttockt  and 
tmall  »etdling$,  and  our  litt  of  tree  *C4dt,  to  all  ap. 
plicants. 

We  have  tome  bushels  of  Mazzard  Cherry  stone*, 
which  have  been  kept  in  germinating  condition  for 
those  who  could  not  buy  in  fall,  at  $5  per  bushel. 

THOMA8  MEEHAN, 
feb  Germ  ant  own  Numeric,  Phila 


Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Seedlings. 

Of  great  variety.  All  once  and  twioe  transplanted 
on  our  own  grounds.  Very  healthy  and  thrifty 
plants.    Send  for  our  trade  list  tor  Spring  1870. 

feb  Westchester,  Pa. 


ORANGE  QUINCE. 


Propagated  from  bearing  trees,  l'  .  to  2  feet,  s  i ., per  100;  $100 
per  1000;  Kittatlany  |lo,  DoolitUefd;  Davison's  Taw 
Ms  rum    h  *  '1  u*t«r  S'iV 


ti  amies*  SM! 


Pralt  Tree*,  Grape  Via**,  Currants,  and  all  the  desirable  Small 
Fruit*.  •„  . 

Catalogue*,  giving  price*,  (fnsi  by  mail,  lc,  free  to  applicant*. 

Atf drear.,  .  ,  O.  L.  VanDusen. 

fob!  Macedon  Nurseries,  Maeedon,  M.  Y. 


Fruit  Trees  for  Spring  of  1870, 

We  offer  for  the  Spring  trade  a  large  aud  very  flue  strath  <  t 
STANDARD  PEAR  TREKS,  largely  of  Bart  e:t.  Dwarf  PeerTre.* 
Duchees.CUERRY,  PLUMaud  PEACH  TREES,  GRAPE  VINES  A,.' 
Also  a  large  stock  of  one  tnr  old  Fruit  Treea,of  all  Vol*  >u  t  b  e 
for  distant  transportation  by  express.  Prices  low.  For  Price  list,  ad- 
dree*  E.  MOODY  «  SOBS,  .Viaj/oro  Xurteriet,  Lock  port,  N.  V. 

New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

Imake  the  seed  of  New  and  Rare  Vegetables  a  specialty,  be 
•idee  growing  all  tae  standard  kinds.  Catalogue*  gratis  to  all. 
feb3  JAMES  J.  Ii.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mas*. 


Fresh  Garden,  Flower,  Fruit,  Herb, 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Evergreen  Seeds 
(25  sorts  of  either,  $1.00)  prepaid  by 
Mail.    Agents  wanted. 


rati*.    Trade  List.    Seeds  on  commission 


frtoecl  Uitalogue*  gran*    Trade  List. 
Small  Frolts.    Freeh  Ooloa  Seed,  *  t  per  lb. 

B.  M.  WAT80.V.  Old  Colony  Nueserie*  and  Seed  Warehouse. 
Plymouth,  Mas*.    Batablished  1642. 

APPLE  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

The  subscriber*  offer  for  aal*  from  four  to  fire  thouaand  APPLE 
TRKES,  from  6  to  9  feet. 

Plantar*  and  Nurserymen  will  do  Weil  to  examine  the  stock  be- 
fore purchasing  elsewhere. 

Also  a  lot  of  two  year  old  PEACH  TBBB8,  well  grown  A  thrifty. 

J.  W.  THOMAS  &  CO., 
fob*,  «  r^T -.~v-  -King,  of  Tmesis.  Montgomery  Co  ,  Pa. 

(^6NC6iiDVrLLE  NURSKRiKS, 


Stocky,  4  to  7  feet,  leading  orchard  varieties,  iaeloding  the  King 
of  reaches,  acknowledged  the  beet  variety  now  In  cnlttralloti. 
APPLES — A  heavy  dock,  of  unnsnal  thrifty  growth.  Other  Tree*, 
Vines,  Plants,  Ac  .  la  quantity,  sot  saleet  reduced  rate*,  bordered 
early.  Also,  the  celebrated  CONCORD  POTATO,  (a  Needling  of  the 
Mercer,)  proven  superior  to  the  Mercer  after  a  trial  in  12  States 
Bend  for  Catalogue  and  Testimonial*: 

CHAS.  P.  PETERS, 

.  J??^!!*?^^ 


feb.T 


GREAT 


CHANCE!  AGENTS 

per  year  sure  mad*  by  attests, 


WANTED  I 


MJl  HAH  l'er  ye"  *aT*  "Weats,  male  or"  reuale, 

UJxUVV-elllu*-  our  world  renowned  Patent  EtvrUut- 


ing  White  Wire  Clothe*  JAnet.    Cbaapest  and 
clothes  llnaaln  the  world;  only  Aceats  per  foot,  and  will 
■  i«t  «4nn*)red  jeari   h4^f*m\K»T\'r  r  *vf  *  ♦"3 
HirtUbn  JHiktWire-^Or;  T*-WU  •*>*.  «*,e»  -  ^. 

16  Dearbon  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

THE  PLANET  SKILL. 


For  Qurden Seed  or  Guano,  the  BEST!'  The  meat  almpl*.  i 
pact,  largeet,  easiest  regulated,  lightest  and  lightest  running, 
cheapest!  Be  gearing,  nu  slide*,  sow*  la  open  sUht,  and  evenly 
whether  full  or  not,  all  seed*  ordinarily  drilled,  also  balsd, 
Saleafy,  Broom  Corn,  Osage  Orange,  Nursery  Bead*,  die.  Also 
*preartM  fertilizer*  ia  the  row  at  any  rate  per  sere,  asd  WITH- 
OUT  LOSS  FROM  WUilg. 

lt°,  1.  »  «>••  seed, '111    lfo.  2.  '2  «  lbs  Guatio,  «20 

SAMUEL  L.  ALLEN. 

feb3  Cinnsmioson,  N.  3. 

PEACH  TREES. 

A  heavy  stock  of  strictly  firrt  class  trees.  Also 
Van  BurentiMaTesr.ltwBtf  tsDd  Italian  L>warf  Peaches. 
All  at  reduced  rales. 

OTTO  4  A  THE  LIS,     -  ,  , 
feb  Westchester,  Pa. 
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Small  fevergreea,  fruit  Tree  3tocks,fcc 


SUIT  A 


BLE  FOR  NURSERYMEN, 


Norway  Spruce,  4  to  6,  6  to  9  and  12  to  18  inches, 

*' AuSrUnPina,  4  to  6  and  «  to  9  In  transplant*. 
Scotch  Pine  4  to  6  and I  8  to  9  in  'rermpUn.ed. 
Silver  Fir,  European,  6tb7r7to9»lld94o  »»• 
transplanted. 

Larch,  European,  12  to  18  in.,  &c, 
Grape  Vines,  a  very  large  stock 
Also  a  large,  general  nursery  stock,  all  of  winch 
i  offered  allow  rates. 

i  i  !  JOHN  SAUL,  . 

Washington  CHy,  D.  C. 


feb 


OSAGE  HETXJfi  PLA*rtfc. 

5  000,000  Good  No.  1  Planta,  Prieea  low,  at  whole- 
sale or  retail.  Send  for  Instructions  to  Hedgegrow- 
ers  and  Price  List 

>  -   fe.  a  Stanley  4  co^ 

feb  DamescoTflle,  Mahoning  Co.,  Ohio. 


TREES. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL, 
(Spring  of  1870. 


THE  LA«M»A«iD  *OlTCOM»U«lft«  IN  THE 
CKITKB  STATES.  CATALOGCES  MAILED  FEE.PAID, 
AS  FOLLOWS  ; 

"  "„  o~..b«.  no*,  fa., » 

No  4.  Wholesale,  FI<Ll!~ 

BLLWANGER  &  BABBY, 
fcb  Mount  Hotfe  Wuroeiies, 

[Established  1840  ]  Rochester,  n.  t> 


TO 


See  Buist»s  Catalogue^  1870  tor  special 
the  trade  or  dealers  in  plfhts. 


offers  to 


Standard  Pear  One  Year  Old. 

24  to  3o  Inches  high,  $ ye^lPf  rf  ^j*.  1000. 
8to*0  -**  44  k  tfpeelri,-  9#>peT-l400. 
6 10  g     «      «»  00  per  1000. 

Grown  at  Albion,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  we 
have  established  a  general  nursery,  making  Pears  a 
SPKCA1LTT.  The  above  stock  can  be  seen  on  the 
place,  or  samples  sent.  It  is  Yeryflne,  being  strong, 
well  rooted  and  healthy,  and  has  given  the  nest  Of 
satisfaction. 


feb 


T.  T.  SOUTH  WICK  *  CO., 

^  ■  •  *    ■.  '  rtumvii*,  n.  Y. 


50,000  SUGAR 

1  to  3  feet;  nice  and  straight    Would  exchange 
for  No.  1  Peach  Treea^  c  STANLEY  A  Co., 
feb  Damaecoville,  Ohio. 


NEW  HOSES  OE  1869. 

NEW  HYbVUD  PERPETUAL. 

Adrian  c*e  Montebello,  Emille  HatrstrnTg, 

Alba  Floribunda,  Henri  Ledechaux, 

Andre  Fresnoy,  Jeune  Marix, 

Auguste  Mie,  (new),  Julia  Tourais, 

Bertha  Baron,  Julie  Treyne, 

Charles  Lee,  Leopold  II., 

Commandant  Mansuy,  Madame  Barny, 

Davienne  Lamy,  Madame  Clert, 

Dupuf  Janraiti,  *  Madame  Creytcmi  • 

Madame  JavqUier,  '     -  Perfection. de  Lyon, 

Marcel  Grammont,  Reine  Blanche, 

Marquis  de  Mortemart,  Souvenir  de  Poitean, 

Minerva,  Thyra  Hammeiich, 

Monsieur  Journeaux,  Vieomte  Mason, 
Nardy  Freres. 

NEW  TEA  SCENTED. 

Adrienne  Christophe,  Marie  Ducher, 

Clotilde,  Marie  Sisley, 

Madame  Celine  Noirey,  Monplaiser. 
Catalogues  mailed  on  application. 

JOHN  SAUL, 
feb  Washington  City,  D.  C. 

EVERGREEN  AND  EUROPEAN 

LARCH  SEEDLING. 

By  the  1000  er  1,000,000. 

European  Larch,  European  Mountain  Asb,  Aus> 
trian,  Scotch  and  White  Pines,  Norway  Spruce, 
Balsam  Fir,  American  Arborvitse,  &c,  &c,  J,  2  and 
S  years  Old,  all  grown  from  seeds  on  out  Owa 
grounds. 

-  6  acres  of  transplanted  Arborvite  hedge  plants. 
HSOOQ  Tmnseendent  Crab,  2  years  old. 
European  Larch,  Pear  and  Evergreen  seeds.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 

R.  DOUGLAS  Is  SON, 

Waukegsn,  Ills. 

A  largo  stock  ofleadlng  varieties,  consisting  most- 
ly of  two  year  old  Concords  of  remarkable  health 
and  vigor. 

Also  Early  Wilson,  Kittetinny  and  Missouri  Mam- 
moth Blackberry,  at  wholesale.    Send  for  Circular. 

J  CHAUNCEY  PAUL, 

feb  P.  O.  Box  8W. 
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EARLY  ROSE  POTATOES. 

400  Barrels  of  Early  Rose  for  Sale,  price  $4  00 
per  barrel,  packed  aud  delivered  on  cars  or  to  express 

JNO.  BORLAND, 
Morrisville, 


feb 


Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Fresh  French  Pear  Seed. 

Of  pbim£  quality  at  moderate  rales. 

T.  T.  SOUTH  WICK  U  CO., 
feb  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


NEW  AND  KARE  PLANTS, 

For  Spring  of  1870. 

JOHN  SAUL'S  CATALOGUE 

Of  new  and  beautiful  Plants,  will  be  ready  about 
Feb.  1st,  containing  a  beautiful  cailored  plate  of  th« 
fine  new  double  Geranium,  "Andrew  Henderson, 
mailed  to  all  my  customers,  To  others  price  10  eta. 
or  a  plain  copy  to  all  free.  The  following  are  among 
some  of  the  beautiful  Plants  offered : 

A  set  of  24  new  double  Geraniums  of  great  beauty, 
among  which  are  Andrew  Henderson,  Mad.  Lemoine, 
Wilhelm  Pfitzer,  CamellUflora,  Marie  Lemoine,  Rose 
Queen,  &c.,  &c.  A  set  of  exquisite  new  Golden 
Tricolor  Colcus.  Geraniums  Willsii  and  Wilsii 
Rosea.  Sophia  Cussoek,  Queen  Victoria,  Louisa 
Smith,  Bed  of  Gold  and  other  best  tricolor  Gerani- 
ums. Reticulata,  Biackband,  with  other  fine  new 
Zonale  and  Nosegay  Geraniums.  Gold-leaved  and 
Golden  Bronze  Geraniums,  a  fine  set  Fairy  Bells, 
Princess  Thyra,  and  other  fine  Ivy-lcaved  Geraniums, 
A  set  of  Lilliputian  Geraniums.  Ireaine  Lindeni, 
the  finest  bedding  plant  of  the  season.  Iresine  Acu- 
minata and  AUernauthera  Amabilis,  two  fi'  •  bed- 
ding plants.  Lasiandra  Maerantha,  a  plant  of  mar- 
vellous beauty.  A  set  of  12  hardy  double  Primroses. 
Pelargoniums,  Double  White,  Empress,  Magnet, 
Striata,  tc.  A  set  of  sew  Japanese  and  Chinese 
Chrysanthemums.  New  Dahlias,  Show  Flowers, 
Fancies,  Pom  pones,  to.  New  Heliotropes,  Verbenas, 
Carnations,  Perpetual  Pinks,  with  other  new  and 
beautiful  plants. 

JOHN  SAUL, 
fcb  Washington  City,  D.  C. 

T  


New  Catalogue. 

My  thirteenth  aunual  Catalogue  is  just  out 
containing  descriptive  Price  Lists  of  all  plants 
I  have  for  sale. '  Also,  Seed,  Catalogue*  sent 
to  all  who  send  stamp  to  pre-pay  postage. 
Address, 

HJAR  SANDERS, 
100  Madison  St., 

feb  CHICAOO,  ILL8. 


LEWIS  ELLSWORTH  &  CO.,  Pbop'hs, 
JSnpertills,  Bit. 

We  have,  and  offer  at  wholesale  and  retail,  a 
large  assort  moot  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Plants. 

Rtotf  oni  of  our  tpeciallie*. 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  Circulars. 

WHITE  ASIATIC  BRAHMA  FOWLS. 

For  sale  pure,  pea-comb,  from  imported  stock,  cocks 
weight  12  .pounds,  price  per  trio  $12.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  same  stock,  $2  per  doz.  Houdons  and 
dark  Braumas  fowls  imported  from  Cochin,  very 
tine,  egg«,  $6  p«r  dot.  Early  Rose  Potatoes  $1  50 
per  barrel.  Cherry  and  Versailles  Currants,  good 
plants  $1  50  Pcr  do«.,  $7  per  100.  Cherry  black  the 
largest  currant  known,  |2  per  doz.  Dr.  Bert  s  new 
Seedling  Currant  figured  and  described  in  the  Agn 
culturut  for  December  and  fforlicuUurUt  for  Feb  y 
Plants.  60  cents  each  or  $5  per  dor. 

Send  for  Strawberry  Catalogue.   

Address                WM.  S.  CARPENTER, 
fob  186  Reade  St  W.  V. 

2,000,000  Hedg^BaantsT 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  YET  OFFERED. 

100,000  Extra  fine  Apple  Treos,  2  and  3  years  old. 
60,000  nice  well  branched  Apple  Trees  at  $30  pr.M 
40,000  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  Apricot 
and  Nectarine  Trees;  Currant  and  Grape  cot- 
tings,  En.  M.  Ash,  J  to  3  feet ;  Rotes  Shrubs,  Ever- 
Stocks  and  a  large  stock  of  Small  rruit 
Plants,  «us.  t 

Trade  LUt  for  Spring  now  ready,  Ad 
HARGIS  &  SOMMEB, 


feb 


STAR  NUBSEWES 

Quincy,  Ills. 


.... 


•'  MACKENZIE'S 

HORTICULTURAL 

ESTABLISHMENT, 

Broad  and  Columbia  Arenue. 


^■Catalogues  of  new,  rare  and  desirable  Plants 
for  the  house  or  ground,  now  ready  on  application. 
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©H1ES¥  HILL  ITO§®EI@§ 


SEEDLINGS. 

A  splendid  assortment,  embracing  a  rare  collection  of  Evergreens,  Ac.  Mahaleb 
Cherry,  one  year.  Shrubbery,  Vines,  Ac., in  large  quantities,  cheap.  Hoses'  a  hearj 
stock  in  all  the  classes,  on  their  own  roots,  at  rery  low  rates.  Honey  Locust,  for  hedging, 
by  the  1000  or  10,000. 

TO  DEALERS. 

Our  line  of  general  Nursery  Stock  for  immediate  planting  is  larger  aud  more  complete  tbau 
ever  before.    We  offer  1st  class  trcea  of 

APPLES,  PEARS,  CHERRIES,  PEACHES,  PLUMS,  APRICOTS,  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  NUTS, 

And  a  fine  assortment  of    Small  Fruits    «t  the  lowest  market  rates. 

CONOVER'S   COLOSSAL   AND  GIANT   ASPARAGUS  in  quantity. 

Myatt's  Linnaeus  Rhubarb,  by  the  1000,  at  low  rates. 
Osr  New  Spring  Trade  List  is  just  issued- 

HOOPES,  BROTHER  &  THOMAS, 

feb  West  Chester,  Pa. 

THE  UNDERSIGNED  HAVE  FORMED  A  CO-PARTNERSHIP  UNDER  THE  FIRM  NAME  OF 
Alfred  Bridokman  4  Son,  and  win  continue  the  Seed  Business  as  heretofore,  at  the  old  stand, 
No.  87C  Broadway.  ALFRED  BR  DGEMAN, 

New  York,  Janmary  laf,  1870.   ALFRED  T.  BR1  DGEMAN. 

SEED  CATALOOUEST 
Bridgcman'a  Annual  Priced  List  of  Vegetable  Garden  Seeds,  dfcC,  i*  bow  ready,  and  nailed  free 
to  all  applicants.    Also,  ready  their  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flower  Skids,  including  Novelties  for  1870. 
feb  ALFRED  BRI DGEMAN  ft  80N,  No.  876  Broadway,  New  York. 

Locke,  Cayuga  County,  New  York, 


Peach  PH»t»  Bne  order  (native  eeedt)  at  $  1  00  ptrr  baahel  ITorae  Cheiaont  Tree*,  S  to  4  feet 

10,000  »«i  Se*lllnb,  2  jeers  olS  .•!»  00  per  1000  Crak  Apptea,  (Red?,  0  to  Stint  MgW.  


•••■■•••••••a 


■jn.OOO  Cherry  Seedling,  10  to  20  inches   4  CO 

:o.noo  Apple  SeedHag,  1  end  Jfiin  old.   6  00 

ALSO 

.  i\o  9  tmt.trnn  old  911  00  per  100 


ttrapo  Vioei,  ty—T»  ot* 

r,>Dord,  at  —  .....Sio  oo 

Delaware),  at   14  00 

AUo,  A  Tariety  of  other  Treee  mod  KlanU. 


POMONA  NURSERY. 

MY  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1870 

Is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  to  customers  as  usual,  and  toothers  enclosing  stamp  to 


r'"-"        •'  IFILlM.ff   I'.lRRr,    <Hnriam<n<*nt,  ,?>w  Jersey. 


IB.  VRBBLAND'S 

CATALOGUE  OF 

GREENHOUSE   AND    BEDDI \TG  PLINTS 

Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Address, 

feb  S.  B.  VREELAND,  Greenville,  Hudson  County,  N.  J. 
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FRESH  PEAR  SEED. 

Of  prime  quality,  just  received  by  the  subscribers 

Price  $4  00  per  pound ;  $325  00  per  100  pound*. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 


No.  41  Park  Row,  and  151  N> 


feb 


New  York 


AND  OTHER  CHOICE  PLANTS. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BROS.,  have  now  ready 
for  delivery  in  strong  well  grown  plants,  an  im- 
mense stock  of  New  Clematis,  Fuchsias,  Gera- 
niums. Mrs.  Pollock  by  the  doc  ,  100  or  1000. 
Italia  Units,  Sunset,  Argus  and  other  best  varie- 
gated and  Zonale  sorts.  Pelargoniums  in  40  best 
varieties.  Carnations,  Monthly,  40  choicest 
sorts,  noses.  Noisettes,  Tea-scented,  Hybrid  Per- 
petuate, Bourbons,  China  and  Climbing,  by  the  100 
or  1000.  Verbenas,  60  best  sorts,  strong  and  free 
from  rust,  by  the  100  or  1000,  and  a  fine  stock  of 
other  cboioe  plants.  Catalogues,  Descriptive  and 
Wholesale,  on  application,  enclosing  a  3o.  stamp. 

GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

EVERGREENS. 

The  following  Stock  of  transplanted  evergreens, 
6  to  12  inches,  and  very  fine,  at  the  following  low 


1000. 

$25 

20 


n.  BUIST'S 

NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  1870. 
Free  to  all   applicants,  great   inducements  and 
many  new  and  beautiful  plants- 


C7»h  and  Darby  R( 


in 


nlaila. 


NEW  VERBENAS.  • 

I  now  offer  the  choicest  collection,  embracing  all 
the  really  excellent  new  aad  a  few  of  the  best  old 
sorts  mixed,  50  varieties  if  desired  at  $4  per  100. 

S.  H.  PURPLE, 
feb  Columbia,  Pa. 


AMERICAN  ARB0M1TJE. 

Fine  stocky  nursery  grown  plants,  frequently 
transplanted,  car.  now  be  had  at  the  Columbia  Nur- 
sery in  large  quantities  at  the  following  remarka- 
bly low  prices. 


20  000  Balsam  Fir, 

40  000  Hemlock, 

50  000  White  Pine 

30  000  American  Arborvitse 

ALSO 


200  000  White  Elm,  5  to  12  in  $3  to  $5  per  1000. 
Sugar  Maple  from  forest,  $2  per  1000,  in  large 
quantity.  i 

Native  Evergreens  and  deciduous  plants  from 
forest,  at  lowest  rates. 

Will  want  tome 
for  Catalogue. 


12  inches, 
15  » 
20  •* 
2  feet 

*i  :: 


ir>00 
$40 

50 
70 
85 
100 
150 
210 


feb 


8.  L.  KEITH, 
Palatine,  Ills. 


Hardy  Everblooming  sorts  and  Prairies  in  dormant 
state,  at  $12  per  100  for  large  sized  plants.  Also  a 
large  collection  of  the  fine  new  and  old  sorts  in 
growing  state  in  pots,  $15  to  $20  pet  100.  Can  be 
had  by  applying  to 

feb  8.  H.  PURPLE, 

of  the  Columbia  Nursery,  Columbia,  Pa. 


100 
$5 
6 
8 
10 
19 
18 

3J    «  25 
Also  fine  specimens  trees  ranging  from  4  to  10  ft. 
high  at  low  rates.    Also  large  Norway  and  Balsam 
Firs  cheap.  Address 

S.  H.  PURPLE, 
feb  Columbia,  Pa. 

SEEDS!  SEEDS!!  SEEDS!!! 

WILFRID  RAMSAY, 

5  North  Pearl  Street, 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 


Of  every  description.  Spring  and  Summer  flower- 
ing Bulbs,  Horticultural  Implements,  etc.,  ftc. 

As  fine  a  collection  of  Vegetables  and  Flower  Seeds 
as  can  be  found  in  this  country.  Seeds  sent  post- 
paid to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Catalogues  furnished  free  on  application  by  mail  or 
otherwise. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

FOB  1870 

Of  new  and  rare  plants  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  stamp.  We  would 
inform  our  friends  and  the  public,  that  wa  have  im- 
ported the  last  season,  while  in  Europe,  a  fine  stock 
of  ornamental  follaged  and  bedding  out  plants.  In 
addition  it  contains  a  plan  of  a  park  drawn  by  us. 
Copies  containing  the  same,  will  be  mailed  to  all 
who  apply  enclosing  ten  cents.  Address. 

OLM  BROTHERS, 
Successors  to  B.  K.  Bliss, 
£eb  Springfield,  Mass. 
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IMPROVED  STOCK. 

Premium  Chester  White  Swine,  pure  breed  poul- 
try.   All  other  breeds  from  our  own  importations. 

Send  SUinp  for  illustrated  Price  and  Descriptive 
Circular*.  . 

THOS.  B.SMITrf&COl, 


feb 


Plantsrille,  Conn. 


OSAGE  ORANGE  PLANTS. 

A  heavy  stock,  very  low  if  taken  in  large  quan- 
tities. 


feb 


OTTO  &  ACHELI6, 

Westchester,  Pa. 


ABIES  ORIENTAL!*. 

Oriental  Spruce.  We  have  a  few  well  formed 
specimens,  4  to  5  feet  high,  of  this  very  hardy,  rare 
and  beautiful  evergreen,  which  will  transplant  well, 
and  transport  easily;  at  $10  each.  Retail  Catalogue 
of  Trees,  Shrubs  aud  Fruits  on  application. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN, 
feb  Cermantown  Nurseries,  Phila. 


Planters  and  Dealers  furnished  with  a  general 
Nursery  Stock,  including  250,000  Apple  trees,  or- 
chard size,  for  Eastern  and  Western  trade,  of  the 
best  market  varieties.  Plum  and  Quince  in  large 
quantities,  Apple  and  Pear  Stocks,  and  in  graft. 
Small  Evergreens  and  other  Stock  for  Nursery  plant- 
ing.   Catalogue*  furnished.-   1 *  ■* 

..     ...  ( ,  „  E».C  FROST, 
feb  Welkins,  N.  Y. 


Transplanted  Pear  stocks,  fine  roots,  per  1000  f  30 
Transplanted  Larch,  over  1  foot,  fine  plant*  per  1000 
*18. 

Transplanted  Norway  Spruce,  very  fine,  over  1  foot 
per  1000  $20. 

Transplanted  Austrian  and  Scotch  Pine,  over  1  foot, 
per  1000  $25. 

Bedded  Norway  Spruce  and  scotch  Pine,  per  1000  $8. 

2  years  seedling  Norway  Spruce,  Arboivite,  Austri- 
an ond  Scoth  Pine,  fine  plants,  per  1000  *">. 

Baibary  for  hedges,  very  prirkly,  lb  in,  per  1000 $IQ. 

Siberian  arbotvitc,  over  f  Jbot,  bushy,  per  loO  $10. 
Send  for  a  price  U»t.    Samples  of  10  varieties  60c. 

JOHN  SLOAN, 
feb  2  Nursery,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  ARBOR  VITAE, 

1,  2  and  3  years  transplanted,  fine  Bushy  Plants, 
varying  from  6  to  30  inches  ;  also  several  thousand 
twice  transplanted,  all  perfect  specimens.  Also  sev- 
eral thousand  Thuja  Globosa,  two  years  transplanted 
very  fine,  from  7  to  9  inches,  10,000  Siberian  Arbor 
Vit«s,  2  years  transplanted,  from  7  to  9  inches; 
splendid  plants. 

OTTO  k  ACHELIS, 
feb  Westchester,  Pa. 


'  100-000  NORWAY  SPRUCE. 

From  6  to  18  inches  high,  from  $15  to  $40  per  10OO. 
10,000  Dwarl  Pear  trees,  at  $9  per  100  $80  per  1000. 


feb  2 


J.  M.  MATTISON, 
Jacksonville  Nurseries, 
Jacksonville,  N.  Y. 


1000  BBLS  EARLY  ROSE  POTATOES. 

At  $4  50  per  barrel.   For  sale  at  the  feed  store  of 


feb  2 


C.  B.  RODGERS, 
No.  133  Market  St, 

Philada. 


25,000  TO  60,000  DOOLITTLE. 

Blackcap  Raspberries,  Hronff.  Concord,  Catawba, 
Hartford  and  other  kinds  of  grape  cuttings,  in  any 
quantity.  Also  from  20  to  90  pounds  Tilden,  and 
large  Red  Tomato  seed,  price  low.  Address 

T.  VINCENT, 
Box  30,  Havre  de  Grace, 

Harford  Co.,  Md. 


BLISS   &  SON, 


Importers,  Growers,  and  Dealers  in 

Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds, 

HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  GARDEN 
REQUISITES, 

Would  Inform  their  friend*  and  the  public  that  the  Sixteenth 
Annual  nation  ot  their  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue 
and  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden,  Is  now 

ready  fur  distribution.  Ho  pal  on  or  expeoae  have  been  "pared  In 
preparing  this  edUkoe,  to  sank*  It  U>e  mo*  complete  work  at  the 
kind  ever 'pnblUhad  in  tfci*  country,  it  cualaian  l'JO  page*  of 
closely  printed  matter  nod  nearly  two  hundred  choir*  engraving* 
of  favorite  Flower*  and  Vegetable*—*  Urge  portion  of  which  are 
entirely  now;  aUo,  abennttfnl  colored  lithograph,  and  a  descrip- 
tive ll*t  of  upward*  ol  two  thousand  apoeie*  and  vartetia*  of 
Flower*  and  Vegetable  SeetU,  including  ail  the  novellle*  of  tte 
pant  lemon,  with  direction*  for  their  coltnre;  aVao,  a  liit  of  up- 
ward* of  On*  Hundred  varieties  of  Choice  Gl^diolu* — with  many 
other  Samnter-IMowering  BoIIm— and  much  ueeful  Infortnation  npon 
the  anbjeet  of  gardening  generally. 
A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicant*  enelo*lng 


„  Addreaa 


B.  K.  BLISS  i  SON. 
P.  O.  Box  5  712,  Hew 
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BEAUTIFUL  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Send  for  our  ANNUAL  DBSCkIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE  OP  FLOWER   SEEDS  fur 

1S70.  J.  M.  THOKBURN  &  CO., 

15  John  St.,  New  York. 


feb 


WHOLESALE  PRICE  LIST,  1870. 

Of  small  Evergreens  and  Deciduous  Trees,  both 
native  and  imported,  now  ready.  Sent  free  on  ap- 
plication. Address 

THOS.  JACKSON, 
feb  Portland,  Me. 

■■  ■ 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  OF  1870. 

A  superb  and  very  exquisite  collection  of  NEW 
COLEUS  nnsmpassed  by  anything  ever  brought  be. 
fore  the  public  heretofore.  Amateurs  and  Florists 
are  respectfully  solicited  to  call  and  examine  this 

collection. 

The  following  varieties  $1  26  each  ;  set  of  6  sorts, 
%%  or  entire  stoek  $3. 

America,  Girard,  Wm.  Penn. 

Washington,        Great  Republic,  Peabody. 

MARC  &  WITHAM, 
Astoria,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

P.  S.  Prince  Arthur  in  his  visit  to  New  York, 
will  certainly  call  to  see  this  new  collection  before 
returning  to  Europe. 


Southdown  Sheep,  Brahma  and  Game  FowTs/Pure 
White  Holland  and  Bronze  Turkeys,    Early  Rope, 
Harrison,  Garnet,  Chili,  Neshannock  and  Irish  Clip  | 
Potatoes.   For  prices,  &c.,  address     J.  HUGHES, 
feb  Gum  Tree,  Chester  Co.,  ¥%. 


SHAKER  GRAPE  ROOTS. 

Ives'  Seedling,  1  year  selected,  No.  1,  at  $30  per 
1000;  2  years,  No.l,  at  (40  per  1000;  2|  yean  extra,  at 
$50  per  1000.    Address  H.  B.  BEAR, 

fob  Harrison  P.  O.,  Ohio. 


GRIMES'  GOLDEN. 


AMERICAN  APPLE. 


For  hardiness,  productiveness  and  superior  quali- 
ty it  has  nd  equal.    Trees  ~ 
sale  in  quantity. 


Send  for  Circulars.  Address, 

:  S.  B.  MARSHALL, 
*  fob        'Box  2178$  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Pyrus  Japonica. 

A  very  fine  and  heavy  stock,  one,  two,  three  and 
four  years  old.  One  and  three  years  old  (the  latter 
twice  transplanted;,  we  can  offer  by  the  thousand. 

OTTO  fc  ACHELIS, 
fob  Westchester,  P* 


HORTICULTURAL 
SCHOOL  AND  HEALTH  INSTITUTE- 

The  prospectus  of  this  new  and  important  enter* 
prise  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  appli- 
cants.    Address  with  stamp, 

r  -   •  t       '  B.  L.  RYDER, 

feb     I  •     Look  Box  108,  Chambereburg,  Pa. 

TREE  LABELS. 

We  would  remind  our  numerous  customers  and  all 
others,  that  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  printed  and 
blank  tree  labels.of  every  variety  as  usual. 

Samples  and  prices  sent  free.  Address, 

JT7DSON  &  CO., 
North  Water  8t,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

These  labels  can  be  had  of  O.  F.  BROWNING,  7 
Murray  8t.,  New  York  City. 

PAINESYILLE  NURSEEIES, 

FIFTEENTH  YEAR. 

Nine  Greenhouses.  Splendid  Assortment  of  2,  S 
and  4  year  old  Apple  trees,  with  Pear,  Plum,  Peach, 
Cherry,  4c.  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruits  in  large 
quantity.  An  immense  stoek  of  Evergreens  unex- 
celled in  quality.  50,000  Roses,  20,000  Verbenas, 
10,000  Dahlias,  10,000  Tuberoses,  all  other  green- 
house  and  bedding  Plants  in  proportion  for  Spring 
Trade.  200,000  American  Chesnut  trees,  4  inches  to 
2  feet  high,  200  bushels  Early  Rose  Potatoes,  $2  per 
bushel,  94  60  per  barrel.  60,000  Osage  Orange. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  eider*  solicited,.  Dealers  and 
Nurserymen  supplied  at  the  jnost  reasonable  rates. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
No.  1.  Fruits  and  Hardy  Ornamentals,  10  cts.  each. 
No.  2.  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  10  cts.  each. 

Chestnut  Circulars  free  to  all. 

Trade  List  free  to  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  only. 


feb 


STORR8,  HARRISON  St  CO., 

*A INKS TILLS, 

Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


OSAGE  ORANGE. 

Perhaps  the  largest  stock  in  the  East,  in  large  or 
small  quantities,  at  prices  to  suit 

THOMAS  MEEHAN, 
fob  Germantown  Nurseries,  Phila. 
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IKISH  JUNIPER. 

One  year  transplanted,  from  5  to  7  inches ;  very 
fine,  by  the  1000  or  10,000.  Also  several  thousand 
8weedish  Junipers. 

OTTO&  ACHELI3, 

feb 


GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  AND  BULBS. 


Dahlias,  fine  named  varieties  - 
Tuberoses,  Urge  flowering  bulbs 
Verbenas  choice  kinds  ... 
Geraniums  ....... 

Chrysanthemums  ..... 

Also  a  general  assortment  of  plants,  shrubs,  and 
Nursery  Stock  at  low  prices.         Catalogue*  free. 

No  charge  for  packing  greenhouse  plants. 


par  doz 

-  $1  00 

-  1  00 

-  1  00 
.    1  50 

-  1  00 


per  100 

$7  00 

7  00 
C  00 
10  00 
7  00 


jan 


J.  M.  JORDAN, 

St  Louis,  Mo. 


GREGORY'S  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE 

OP 

Choice  Garden  &  Flower  Seeds. 

Having  in  former  years  introduced  to  the  public 
the  Hubbard  Squash,  American  Turban  Squash, 
Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage,  Mexican  Sweet 
Corn,  Brown's  New  Dwarf  Marrowfat  Peas,  Boston 
Curled  Lettuce,  and  other  new  and  valuable  vegeta- 
bles, with  the  return  of  another  season,  I  am  again 
prepared  to  supply  the  public  with  my  warranted 
seeds.  My  Annual  Seed  Catalogue  containing  a  list 
not  only  of  all  novelties,  but  also  of  the  standard 
vegetables  of  the  garden,  (over  100  of  which  are  of 
my  own  growing,)  will  be  forwarded  gratis  to  all. 
Sent  to  customers  of  last  year  without  request. 

jan  JAS.  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  " 


Labels!  'Labels! 

TBBB,  PLaBTT,  AND  BUNCH  LABELS,  STAKES,  A 

the  bwt  qaaltty  of  PIm  Lumber,  »od  »e%»owl*d««!  by 
all  to  be  toe  b*»t  «y#t  oferad  to  the  Trade. ; 


40 

60 
1  28 
6  00 
3  00 


PRICES: 

No.  1  Tree  Labels,  pierced  for  wire„.| 

2  do      do    notched.  ...... 

21  Grape  do  2}  inch ...... 

3  Plant  do  .  4$ in,  long. 

4  Bunehdo    6  do   

5  Bale  do     12   do    2  wide... 
Stakes,  12  inches  long 
Greenhouse  Rods,  2  feet  long.^.          6  00 

Other  lengths  in  proportion. 
No.  3  Labels  from  3  to  4$  inches  long  j  larger  sizes 
a  proportionate  rates.    Orders  for 
10,000  to  50.000,  Nos.  1,2,2$,  &  3, 10  per  ct.  disc*nt 
60,000  or  more,  «      "        15  ** 

Samples  sent  free.  Address, 

TREVOR  k  CO., 
Lockport,  Niagara  Co.  N.  T 


6o  pat  1000 

60  do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


«    ,  ROOTS. 

GIANT  ASPARAGUS. 

Must  be  sold  to  clesr  the  ground.    $3  00  per  1000. 

CH AMB ERSB URG  NURSERY  ASSOCIATION, 
Chamtarsburg,  Pa. 
jan  T.  B.  Jenbisb,  Supt. 

 r-  r-:  :  ■  :   — —  


FLORAL  GUIDE  FOR  1870 


The  Fiasy  Edition  o»  Okb  Honbbxd  ako 
Twbntt  Thoosakd  copies  of  Viok's  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Floral  Guide,  is  pub- 
lished and  ready  to  send  out.  It  is  elegantly  printed 
on  fine  tinted  paper,  with  about  200  fine  wood  En- 
gravings of  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  a  beautiful 
Colobkd  Plats— consisting  of  seven  varieties  of 
Phlox  Drummondii,  making  a  fine 

BOUQUET  OP  PHLOXES. 

It  is  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  in- 
structive Moral  Guide  published,  giving  plain 
thorough  directions  for  the 


The  Floral  Guide  is  published  for  the  benefit  of 
my  customers,  to  whom  it  is  sent  free  without  appli- 
cation, but  will  be  forwarded  to  nil  who  apply  by 
mail,  for  Tsm  Csnts,  which  is  not  half  the  cost. 
Address, 

JAMES  VICK, 
jsn  Boofaester,  V.  T. 

THORBURN'S  «w  CATALOGUE  for  1870- 

Our  ANNUAL  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATA- 
LOGUE of  Vegetable  and  Agricultural  Seeds  for 
1870,  is  ready  for  mailing  to  applicants. 

J.  M  THORBURN  A  CO.,  16  John  8t.,  N.  Y. 
. — — .  —  ■ 

Chinese  Yam— Dioscorea  Batatas. 


proportion. 


Tubers  $3  per  100.  Roots 
The  descriptive  Pamphlet  by  the 


in 


Wm.  R.  Prince.,  M.  D,,  L  L.  Dn  sent  for  10 


PRINCE  k  CO. 


N.  Y. 


CHOICE  MIXED  • 

VERBENA  SEED. 

Selected  from  upwards  of  one  hundred  varieties, 
including  the  finest  named,  as  well  as  from  new 
varieties  to  be  sent  out  the  coming 
Price,  per  package  of  100  seed  50  < 

Address  DEXTER  SNOW, 

jam  Chieopee,  Mass. 
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TO  FLORISTS  &  NURSERYMEN. 


Trade  List  at  Special  Rates 

TOR  FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH  OF 

MISCELLANEOUS    BEDDING  PLANTS, 

Is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  to  applicants, 
feb  6T  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

AMATEUR  CULTIVATOR'S  GUIDE 

TO  THE 

Kitchen,  amdi  M@w©ir  #as><l©®* 

Tweotyfourth  Annual  Edition  of  IhU  popular  and  auful  work, 
rhlch  has  met  with  to  much  fhvor  In  the  put.  u  at 


which  ku  mat  with  »o  much  favor  In  the  put,  »  now  ready.  It 
baa  been  re- written  and  improved,  printed  with  new  type,  and  oa 
A  ae  paper,  illnatrated  with  a  beautiful  Lithograph,  and  many  other 
fine  engravings  from  nature.    It  contain*  fall  description  and  the 

eultaroof  over  1400  leading  varieties  of  Flowera  and  VeRetablee ;  gvor  before  iuued  from  the  A  Died  can  prea*.  'IMo»»e  accept  my 
also  doacripttve  llat  of  the  Novelties,  both  flower  and  vegetable,  of  WKrm««t  thank*  for  your  kindoeaa  in  forwarding  this  •Uem  of  a 
the  preaent  eeaeoa,  to  whteh  it  added  a  collection  of  »*)  choice   hook1  t.>  mv  address.  •> 


"  I  hare  received  a  oopy  of  yoar  superbly  gotten  op  1  Ami 

Cultivator's  Ovlde.'    I  think  it  far  ahead  of  any  thing  of  the  kind 


the  preaent  season,  to  which  la  added  a  collection  of  4"0  choice  ,„  mT  r  "iTltl  * 

French  Hybrid  Gladloloa.  This  work  baa  boon  prepared  regard-  j  Thla  work  1.  published  for  the  beoefltof  ooreoatoroer..  to  whom 
t  \?T"  SSf  "P*""*  *nd  we  confident  that  It  will  compare  it  wl)|  bo  asnt  free,  bat  wUI  be  eeul  to  any  address  upon  reoolpt  o 
favorably  with  any  other  aimllar  work.  ]  jj  eenu  for  paper  cover,  and  40  oenta  for  tastefully  bound  in  elolh 

WASHBURN  &  CO.,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

WBSTBEN  P@M@l4@#Sif 

IS  PUBLISHED  AT 

ID  e  s    1V£  oin.es,  Iowa, 

Monthly,  Devoted  to 
Western  Pomology,  Fruit  Growing,  Gardening,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture  and  Rural 

Arcbiteoture. 

Each  number  contains  16  large  quarto  pages  of  three  columns  each.  It  is  profusely  illus- 
trated and  printed  in  the  beet  style  of  tho  art. 

-Sinirlo  Snbteription,  $1.     Five,  Copies  $4.50.     Ten  Copies,  $7,50.    Twenty  Copw. 

$15,  with  extra  Copy  to  Agent  without  regard  to  else  ef  club. 

The  Western  Pomoloqist  is  just  the  paper  that  every  man,  at  all  interested  in  any 
branch  of  Fruit  Growing  or  Gardening,  should  have,  and  its  price  places  it  within  the  means  of 
every  one,  however  limited  in  means. 

C5gF~  Western  Pomology  differs  widely  from  the  Pomology  of  any  other  great  fruit  grow- 
ing district  of  the  Union.  Every  Fruit  Grower  in  the  country  should  have  a  copy  to  keep  duly 
posted  on  what  is  being  done  in  the  Great  West  in  fruit. 

MARK  MILLER,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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HITCHINGS  & 

ESTABLISHED  1844, 


CO. 


uAJiuyAirruuEKs  of 


AND 


IMPROVED  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

for  "W"^i=LM:rL<rc> 

Greenhouses,  Graperies,  Propagating  and  Forcing  Houses, 
Conservatories,  Dwellings,  Schools,  &c. 

Also,  for  Heating  Water  for  Baths  and  Manufacturing  Purposes. 


NEW  BOILER,  PATENTED  1867. 


Special  attention  is  invited  to  our  New  Corrugated  Fire  Box  Boiler,  which 
mbinc  the  advantages  of  Great  Heating  Power,  Oreat  economy  in  Fuel,  Sim- 
plicity in  construction,  Durability,  Completeness,  and  Compactness ;  Easily 
set  Up  and  Easily  managed,  with  but  little  care  or  attention ;  does  not  require 
brick  work  in  setting ;  does  net  require  near  so  deep  a  pit  or  cellar  for  the  boiler  to 
and  in  as  the  ordinary  style  of  boiler,  and  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  any  Fuel,  either 
Anthracite  or  Bituminous  Coal,  Coke  or  Wood. 

We  manufacture  four  sixes  of  the  corrugated  Fire  Box  Boiler ;  also  continue  the  manufacture  of  fcur 
tuts  of  the  combination  Cone  and  Flue  Boiler. 

Fire  sizes  of  the  conical  Boiler  and  three  sizes  of  Saddle  Boiler,  the  latter  if  designed  to  be  used  in  eon 
nection  with  brick  flues;  also  manufactures  Cast  Iron  Pipe,  Expansion  Tanks,  Vapor  Pans,  Stop  Ta  rei 
Branches,  Tecs  and  Elbows  ;  also  Iron  Troughs,  for  Propagating  Beds,  and  everything  necessarj  for  Green- 
hoise  Heaters.    Send  for  Circular  and  Reference. 


i»e 


168  CROSBY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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Is  now  ready,  containing  a  list  of  many  admirable  novelties.  Also  names  and  de- 
scription of  the  finest  varieties  of  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus,  of  which  I  have  a  large 
and  fine  collection. 

The  attention  of  the  Trade  especially,  is  called  to  this  Catalogue,  as  the  prices  of 
Plants  andiuib* by  th#  quantity  are  unusually  low. 

Address,  GEORGE  SUCH, 

jan4  -       %  South  Amboy,  N.J. 
 ,  


  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILERS,'  * 

^^|^|^^^B^^^j||  For  heating  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Yineries,  Forcing 

 " — Pits,  Public  and  Private  Buildings] 

The  advantages  are,  Cheapness,  Durability,  Economy  in  FuoL,  and  Space-^fequiring  bo  mow 

room  than  a  conimCn  flue  furnace. 

No.  1  Boiler  will  heat  200  feetT  .  .  $18  |  No.  4  Boiler  will  heat  600  feet,  .  $33 
No.  3      44  "    800  feet,         .         .     SO   No.  5      "  "    700  feet,         .      .  45 

No.  3      "  44    400  feet,      .      .  28  |  No. «      44  44  U  00  feet,      .      .  50 

We  are  prepared  to  heat  with  this  Boiler  from  One  Hundred  to  Ten  Thousand  Feet  4-inch  pipe. 

We  hare  also  the  Upright  Tubular  Boilers  of  various  sizes.    Please  send  for  circular  of  references. 

THOMAS   J.  MYERS, 

j"°  No  116t  Paasyoak  Bead,  Philadelphia,  P|. 

BRIDGEPORT  NURSERY, 

J.  W»  HINKS,  PROPEIBTOB, 

MtiinoEPORT,  conn. 

I  have  as  good  a  general  assortment  of 

as  can  be  found  In  New  England,  and  will 
sell  as  low  as  any  other  responsible  nurseryman. 

Small  Fruits  sent  by  mail. 

MY    DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

FOR  1870, 

Containing  a  Colored  Plate  of  the 

NEW  GOLDEN  COLEUS. 

Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  to  my  patrons  of  past  years  as  usual ;  to  others  on 
receipt  of  25  cents. 

jau3  «P 
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Evergreen  and  other  Ornamental  Trees  and 

la  alia  for  dlaUi 


Shrub*,  of -uitablc  ilM  for  distant  transportation.  Catalogaei 
«-»«-«»  MAHLON  MOON, 


M>2 


MorrU»til*.  Back!  Co.,  Fa. 


VI  HEP  ID  how  made  khom  cidkr,  wmi*  kolas- 

1  lllLUAn,  Mor  Sorghum  Id  10  hour*,  without  u.ing 
irage.  For  elreelan,  addreee,  F.  I.  BAGS,  Vinegar  Maker,  Crom- 
well, Conn. 


rem  circulars 


nevj-york; 

597  BWO^>: 


2ffa5SFLPH^ 

BOSTON 
19  DOANE  ST. 


08  Sooth  Howard  St,,  Baltimore.      138  L*  Rail*  St..  Chicago. 
2  Carondelet  Be.  Sew  Orleans.  MaaeiUoa.  Stark  Co..  Ohio. 

I  6t.,  Memphla.  82  State  St,,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


NEW  POTATOES! 

Genuine  EARLY  ROSE,  CLIMAX,  BREZEE'S 
PROLIFIC  In  large  or  email  quantitiss.  Cneapfor 
eath.  ,. 
CHAMBERSBURG  NURSERY  ASSOCIATION, 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 
jan  ■    TB.^.S.pt  ,o. 


TO  THE  SEED  TRADE. 

We  rhall  h«  pleased  to  mail  to  Dialed  < 
our  NEW  WHOLESALE  PRICE-LIST 
SEEDS  FOR  1870. 

.  J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

_J!!  .»*.*.»■«. 

THOMAS'  PATENT 

Smoothing  Harrow. 

AND  BROADCAST  WEEDEK 
Is  admirably  adapted  to  Harrowing  wheat  in  Spring, 
covering  gra*t  teed,  pulverizing  tprtad  manure, 
smoothing  newly  seeded  land,  and  more  than'all,  IT 
OBVIATES  THE  HAND  HOEING  OF  CORN, 
enabling  one  man  with  team  to  keep  60  or  70  acres 
perfectly  clean,  till  the  corn  is  a  foot  high.  It  .will 
pay  tit  cott  atleatt  fixk  timed  yearlyi  on  faery  tulti- 
noted  hundred  acret.  It  is  eminently,  vystiful  jfor 
NURSERYMEN  and  MaRKET  GARDENERS. 
Send  for  a  full  Descriptive  Circular. 

Price'  TlwA-fc^K  tTiiSS 


Appletrees!  Apple  trees!! 

One,  two  and  three  years  old.  Also  a  fine  stock  of 
Dwarf  Apples.    For  sale  at  low  prices,  by 

OTTO  A  ACHELIS 
feb  Westchester,  Pa. 


Hovey  &  Co, 


A*t>  psAisma  m 
Vegetable.  I  Flower  and  Agricultural  Seeds, 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  cVc. 
53  North  Market  Street,  -  -  -  Boston,  Mass. 

OCR  HEW  ILLUSTRATED 

To  the  Flower  am 

And  Catalogue  of  Seeds  for  1870. 

T»je  37th  Edilion^refiaed,  enlarged  and  lmproTed^jontaining 


A  BEAUTIFUL  COLO! 


PLATE. 


and  a  deecrlptlT*  Hat  of  more  than  S500  rarietlee  of  Flower  and 
Vege'able  Seed*,  embracing  etary  ■ovaltf  Introduced  In  IMS", 
With  fall  and  plain  practical  directions  for  the  culture  of  flow#.m 
and  plant*,  the  arrangement  of  garde na,  Ac.  Al»o,  a  daacriptive 
llat  of  140  rarietlea  of  the  beat  French  Uladlolna,  including  the  «tt  ■ 
p«rb  new  rarletlea  of  18C0,  now  first  offered  ;  all  the  summer  flow- 
ering balba,  each  aa  Lille*,  Tuberose*,  Tlgrldlaa,  Ac,  together 
ith  erery  requisite  for  the  garden.  A  copy  nailed  to  every  ap- 
on  the  receipt  of  t,  cents,  Oor  customer*  aapplied  fr«-«  of 
Addreaa  HOVEY  A  CO.,  U  North  Market  St.,  Boston. 


Tin:  OHIO  IMPROVED 


cnog  do 
with  trt 
pllcant  < 
charge. 


12U  steel 
price,  by 

jan 


J  J.  THOMAS,  &  CO 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


O0E  tUiUSTBAl^D;  CATALOGUE 

and  tb6ica)>lants,  shrubi,  seed*,tic., 


For  1870  of  ne 

wiH  be  r  eidy  by  the  middta  of  January,  and  will  be 
Sent  teall  applicants  enclosing  stamp. 
;  vOLM  BROTHERS,  SucceMort  to  JR.  K.  Bltiu, 
FLOaiCULTOUAL  Gabtdskf,  850  S.  " 
jan  8pringfrald, 


Main  St. 


Produce  the  greatest  amount  of  pork,  for  food 
consumed  of  any  known  breed.  Send  Stamp  for  its 
description  ;"and  a  great  variety  of  other  Thoroug- 

bred  and  Imported  Animals  and  Fowls. 

Nee  Qarttener'*  Monthly,  page  m 

L.  B.  8ILVER,  _ 

no»  Salem,  Ohio. 

J— e~  

COLORED  PLATES  } 

OF 

FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS 

r 

Drawn  and  colored  from  Nature  in  the  very  beet 
style,  for  Nurserymen,  Tree  Dealers  and  Amateurs. 

Also  Fruit  and  Flowerpieccs,liroups, different  sizes 
and  styles,  for  Parlor  and  Office  Ornaments. 

A  large  collection  of  Plates  now  on  hand,  and 
additions  constantly  made.  Furnished  separately  or 
neatly  bound  as  desired. 

Thete  Plata  art  equal  to  any  mads  in  thit  country. 

Four  samples  by  mail  for  $1.    Send  for  List. 

Address  F.  K.  PHOENIX, 

oet  Bloomington,  Ills. 
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New- York   

THE  LARGEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 
THE  GREAT  FARMERS'  PAPER !  Tlie  Paper  of  the  People. 

now  is  THE  TIME  TO  subscribe  for  THE  GREAT   FAMILY  NEWSPAPER 

IT  18  CHEAP  BECAUSE  ITS  CIRCULATION  IS  LARGER  THAN  THAT  OF  ANT  OTHER  NEWSPAPER 

NOW  JS  THE  TIME  TO  FORM  CLUBS- 
The  New-York  Weekly  Tribune 

roatiin*  all  th«  I m portal t  Editorial*  published  1*  the  DAILY 
TKIBr>'B,  except  those  of  man- It  local  nitwMi;  aleo  literary  and 
Scientific  Intelligence;  Review*  of  the  most  Interesting  and  im- 
portant I«w  Book*;  letters  from  our  large  corpi  of  Correspon- 
deata;  latest  new*  received  by  Telegraph  ftaai  all  p*r\t  of  lb* 
world;  i  iimraiTT  of  all  important  intelligence  in  tht*  city  an  I 
elsewhere ;  a  synopsis  of  the  Proceeding*  of  Cnnc  caa  and  State 
Legislators  when  la  *e*»lon;  foreign  New*  received  by  a  vary 
atesmer;  Exclusive  Report!  of  the  Proceedings  of  (ha  Farmer  a 
("ltib  of  ibe  American  institute ;  Talks  a  boat  Fruit,  and  other 
Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Uforraittimi  essential  to  country 
residents  by  one  of  the  moil  aoceeaafnl  Horticulturist*  and  Gar- 
dener* in  ibe  country ; .Mock,  Financial,  Cattle,  Dry  floods,  aad 
General  Market  Reports! 

The  Full  Report*  of  Uie  American  Institute 
the  varioo*  Agricaltnral  Report*,  in 
worth  a  year'*  tu bee rl  prion. 


?r'.ciub.  and 

r,  are  richly 


ABT  DEPARTMENT. 


  i 

To  maka  THE  TRIBUNE  itill  more  valuable  to  It*  reader*  we 
hare  engaged  Prof.  Jeme*  Law,  Veterinary  Serge  on  In  Cornell 
Unlverslty.toaoswer  question*  and  preserlbe  for  diseases  or  Horaaa, 
Cattle,  Sheep,  and  other  doneatie  anlmala.  Thl*  new  feature  in 
ih*  Agricultural  Department  of  TUB  TBI  BUM  B  we  are  euro  will 
add  much  to  1U  Tain*.  In  »hort,  we  intend  that  THE  TRIBUNE 
Khali  keep  in  the  advance  la  all  that  concern*  the  Agricultural, 
Manufacturing,  Mining,  and  other  Intereata  of  the  country,  and 
that  for  variety  and  eurapleleneea,  it  aball  remain  altogether  the 
moat  valuable,  Interesting,  an  J  Instructive  NEWSPAPER  pnbliahcd 
in  tbe  world. 

Ever  tlnce  Its  commencement, THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  baa 
been  an  authority  upon  the  farm.  It  baa  been  well  observed  that 
a  careful  reading  and  study  of  tbe  Farmera'  Ciab  Rrpjrta  In  THE 
WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  alone  will  earn  a  farmer  hnndreda  of  dollara 
In  bl*  crop  In  additive  to  thenar  report*  we  aball  eeattotef  to 
print  the  heat  t binge  w*H»ea  on  tbe  subject  of  AgrlewlturVby 
.American  and  Foreign  writer*,  and  aball  Increase  theae  feature* 


from  fear  to  year.  Aa  it  ia,  no  pendent  farmer  can  do  without  it. 
As  a  feanon  to  hi*  workmen  alone,  every  farmer  ahould  place  THE 
WEEKLY  TBIBUNB  upon  bU  table  every  Saturday  evealng 

THE  TRIBUNE  is  the  best  and  cheapest  paper  in  the  country. 
Tbia  I*  not  aald  la  a  *plrlt  of  beaatfulneea    We  do  not  claim  any 
amential  iiiperiority  over  «.ur  neighbor*,  except  tbe  inperlority 
of  place  and  opportunity.   It  baa  fallen  to  Mew  Yerk  to  create 
tho  greatest  newspaper*  of  tbe  country.   Bar*  concentrate  the 
commerce),  the  maanfacturee,  the  mineral  resource*,  tbe  agricul- 
tural wealth  of  tbe  Republic.    Her*  ail  the  new*  gathera,  and  the 
patronage  in  *o  large  that  Jeuraallat*  can  afford  to  print  H.  A 
nowepaper  can  be  made  In  New  York  for  half  tbe  money,  and  yet 
with  twice)  the  value  of  newspaper*  eUewbere     Tbl*  ia  tbe 
strength  of  THE  TRIDL'NE    We  print  the  cheapest,  and  beat 
'•  1 1 1 .  I   weekly  newspaper  ia  t  be  country.    We  have  all  the  ad  - 
vantage*  around  n*.  We  have  great  dally  and  Semi-Weekly 
•  •:  ■■•>  as     All  the  elaborate  and  Intricate  inackiaery  of  our  estab- 
lishment— perbape  the  most  complete  la  America— la  devoted  to 
the>  porpoae  of  making  THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  tbe  beat  and 
cheapest  newspaper  in  tbe  worbJ.  Tbe  rejaalA  U  that  we  have  *o 
«v»t«matlxed  and  expanded  oo#  reaoHi rgea  tbaterec*  copy  of  THE 
WKKKLT  TRIBUNE  contain*  aa  kiqcb  matter  aa  a  duodecimo 
Tolatne.    Think  of  it!    For  two  dollara,  the  subscriber  to  THE 
TKI BUXB  for  one  year  buut  at  much  reading  mutter  a*  th*u</h 
He  Ailed,  a  shelf  of  his  Ubrary\tOh  fl/tjf  volume*,  eontafnina 
Uu- if  realist  work*  in  the  language.    Tbe  force  of  cheapness  cart 
nn>  fortlier  go. 

TAB  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  1*  the  paper  of  th*  people.  Here  the 
cvgur  student  may  learn  the  last  leaaona  of  science.  Here  tbe 
scholar  may  read  review*  of  the  beet  books.    Hero  may  be  found 

•locere  and  gifted  men,  whd  eerveTflE  TRIBUSK  In  almost  every 
cinnt  ry . 

THE  TRIBUNE  is  strong  by  reason  of  to  enormous  circula- 
tion (l>l(l  tjrcai  <-Vie«o-fcc*.r  It  has  Inn*,  been  conceded  that  THE 
WEEKLY  TRIBUNB  ha*  the  largest  circulation  of  any  newepe- 
per  In  tbe)  country.  For  year*  we  hava  printed  twice  aa  many 
rhape,  aa  all  of  the  other  weakly  sdltlon*  of  the  city 
Thin  la  why  we  are  enabled 


thoroughly  ant 
paper  we  can 

What  are  the  practical  rugaetUinns  t  Many.  Let  every  anb. 
Kiiber  renew  his  subscription,  and  urre  hi*  neighbor  to  do  tbe 
same.  IT  a  man  cannot  afford  to  pay  two  dollara,  let  him  raise  a 
club,  by  Inducing  hi*  neighbor*  to  aobeeribe,  and  we  aball  aend 
him  a  copy  gratis  for  hi*  trouble.  No  newspaper  so  large  and 
complete  as  TUB  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  waa  ever  before  offered  at 
so  low  a  price.  Even  when  our  currency  waa  at  par  with  gold,  no 
•ueh  paper  THE  TRIBUNE  was  offered  at  that  price  ;  and  lb* 
TRI  BUN  B  then  coat  ua  far  lea*  than  it  now  does  We  bare  solved 
the  problem  of  making  the  beat  and  cbeapeet  newspaper  in  Ameri- 
ca—perhaps  In  tbe  world.  Let  us  seu  If  we  cannot  give  It  a  mlllloB 
weekly  circulation. 

3  OF  THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE 
To  mail  atBscaiBixa : 
year,  92  latue*      -      -     «  -  12  00 

10  copies,  to  one  address,  $\  80  each  (and 
extra  copy);  10  copies,  to  name*  of  subscriber;  at 
one  Post-office,  »1  6.)  each  (aad  one  extra  opy);  20  oopiee 
to  one  address,  tl  25  each  (aad  one  extra  copy);  20  co- 
plea,  to  names  of  subscribers,  at  one  Post-yffice,  tl  33 
each  (and  one  extra  copy);  AO  copies  to  one  address,  $\ 
each  (and  one  extra  copy);  60  copies,  (o  names  of  sub. 
tcribers,  at  one  Post-office,  •  i  10  each,  (and  1  ex.  copy)  > 

THE  NEW-YORK  SEMI- WEEKLY  TRIBUNE 

I*  published  eeerj  TUESDAY  and  FRIDAY,  and  contain*  all  the 
Editorial  Artie  Irs,  lot  merely  local  In  character;  Literary  Re- 
view* and  ArtCriUclami;  Letters  from  oar  large  corps  uf  Foreign, 
sad  Domestic  Correepoadent* ;  Special  and  Associated  Ptesa  Tete- 
pmptile  diapatchee;  a  careful  and  complete  Summary  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  New*;  Exclnalve  Reports  of  tbe  Proceedlnga  of  the 
Farmers'  Crob  of  tbe  American  Inltltnte ;  Talk*  about  Fruit,  and 
other  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Information ;  Veterinary 
Department;  Stock,  Financial.  Cattle,  Dry  Goods  and  General 
Market  Reports,  which  are  published  in  THE  DAILY  TRIBUNE. 
THE  SEMI- WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  also  girt* In  Ihe  coarse  or  a  year 
three  or  rocs  of  tbe 

BEST  AND  LATEST  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

by  living  authors.  The  cost  of  these  alone.  If  bought  ia  book 
form.wonld  be  from  eix  tc  eight  dollara.  Qowhwre  else  cag  so 
mnch  current  Intelligence  and  permanent  literary  matter  be  had 
cheap  a  rate  ae  in  TBBBEM1-WEEKLT  Till  HUNK. 

a  week, 


EKLY  TRIBUNE  being  printed  twice  a  week, 
print  all  that  appears  in  onr  weekly  edlUon, 
ng  on  tbe  subject  of  Agriculture,  and  can  add 


at  so  ebcsp  I 

THE  SEMI- WEEKLY 
we  can,  of  course,  print 

including  everything  on  the  subject  of  Agriculture,  i 
much  Interesting  and  valuable  matter,  for  which  there  1*  not  *nf- 
flclent  room  la  THE  WEEKLY  TRI8UNBL  ' 

Theee  who  believe  la  the  principles  and  approve  ef  the  charac- 
ter of  Tbk  Tat  b  c  .*  t  can  Increase  It*  power  and  Influence  by  Join- 
ing with  their  neighbor*  la  forming  rlnba  to  subscribe  for  Tub 
Skmi-Wmklt  edition.  It  will  ia  that  way  be  supplied  to  them 
at  tbe  lowest  price  for  which  »ueh  a  paper  can  be  printed. 

TERMS  OF  THE  SEMI-WBBKLY  TRIBUNE. 

Mall  •ubecrthers,  1  copy,  1  year— 104  number*...  *l  00 

Mail  subscriber*,  2  eopfee;  1  year-104  number*  7  00 

Mall  aubacrihera,  8  copies,  or  over,  for  each  copy  3  00 

Person*  remitting  for  10  corl, „  »30  will  receive  an  extra  copy 

0n|Jr7LiOvrew„  aegd  thlrty.oar  copies  and  Tax  Daiit  Tai- 


to  do  our  work  so 


THE  NEW- YORK  DAIIT  TRIBUNE  la  pub 
lag  (Sunday*  excepted)  ait  #10  per  year ;  |8  for  six 

T«»<S  cash  in  advance. 

In  making  remittance*  for  aubscripliona,  always  procure  a  draft 
on  New  York,  or  a  Post-office  Money  Order,  If  possible.  When 
neither  of  these  can  he  procured,  send  the  money,  but  always  in 
a  Rkoibtrrxd  letter.  The  registrallion  fee  has  been  reduced  to 
fifteen  cents,  and  the  present  registration  aystem  has  been  found 
by  tbe  postal  authorities  to  be  virtually  an  abaolute  protection 
loeaea  by  mall.  All  Postmasters  are  obliged  to 
"  to  do  so. 


THE  TRIBUNE.  New- York, 


V 

i 


Digitized  by  Google 


The  Horticultural  Advertiser. 


C.  E.  SUTHERLAND, 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

AND 

CONTRACTING  PLANTER, 
Twenty-first  St.,  below  Onm,  Philadelphia 
Firat-cLua 


EXCHANGE. 


-'.WsLCowa.  100 
Sore  plena,  lime  «hrnb«,  Lvchnle  Tiecerla,  AbtatlUn  maeepolami- 
cum.  Sedum  biebotdli,  C»nim,  Ubonia  gontmidi,  A»j«r*gra« 
K  kI».  P.  S.  All  ibe  above  in  rxrhanee  for  Frmt  Trm  £mall 
Fral»,  Flaata,  JU^,  4c.  FtorieU,  Um>  aboT«  Plaka  ofcra  a  8n<- 
eLaucr:  for  M<xk.  Addreea, 

B.  WILSOS.  Florlat, 
fc»  Box  tt,  Newport,  R.  I. 


Eittatinny 

•lo  per  U*u. 

febl 


MAnLOX  moo*. 

Co.,  Pa. 


GRAPE  VINES 


Cut  and  arbor*  mad*  f>r  Sxed,  in  the  city  or  eonntrr,  by  a  thor- 
onaMy  exper1rn«ed  and  pr*c:ire!  grower  from  Frames.  Ha» 

al»>  fur  Mia  la  larjrooT  email  unaBtiti-*.  2W «)  »*ry  choice  pUnts 
of  rn»  flne*t  qaiiliiy,  While  tirape*  of  diff^ri-nt  kind*,  carefully 
•elected  ead  iei  ported  »y  ai»w&If.  Call  or  address 

JACOB  KACH, 

fob  •  •     ^  .  ;.    MgS-,m>  8t-  P&Od*. 


Agents!  Read  This 


WE  WILL  PAT  AGENTS  A  SALARY  of  $30 
per  week  »^  rxp^wi,  or  allow  a  Large  coaatualoa  M 
tell  our  new  woaderfal  inreatioaa.   Add !•>■••, 

feb  3  JL  WAG5KR  a  CO.,  Marshall.  Xkh. 

CHARLES  H.  MILLER, 

HORTICULTURIST  AND 

Landscape  Gardener, 

5740  German  town  Avenue,  Phila. 

WALTER  ELDER, 
LANDSCAPE  AJTD  JOBBLHG  GAR.DE2TEB. 


Fhl^dpliaa^naster  Works, 

BEACH  8Y.  ABC*VE  COATES 
For  »ala  at  low  sate*. 

LAND  PLASTER, 
BONE  OUST, 

A  FERTILIZER, 

OP  OUB  SPECIAL  M AJTCTF ACT  UBB 

ABSOLUTE  PURITY  A  UNSURPASSED  EXCEL- 
LENCE GUARANTEED,* 
Addreas,  8MITH  A  HARRIS. 

Calcine  Plaster,  Soapstone  ftc 
6000  Yards  Dwarf  B< 


article  f  10  per! 

Ncmcbt  Association, 
Chambersbarr  Pa. 

T.  B.  JENKINS,  Supt. 


Early  Rose  Potato. 

Of  oar  owe  growth,  and  warranted  genaine.  Sold 
at  lowest  market  rates  by  the  single  barrel,  or  ia 

largo  quaiititiea.   

OTTO  It  ACHELIS, 
feb  Westchester,  Pa. 


CURTIS  &  COBB'S 

Hew  niustrated  Seed  Catalogue, 

Flower  &  Kitchen  Garden  Directory. 

The  StTrjcTESimi  Eomoi  of  iwir  popular  and  compreh»>nei  re 
Catalogue  i»:  now  reedy,  end  will  bo  mailed  to  all  applicants  ea- 
l^t*      T»*o«7-"*e «•■*"-   Regiilar  eoelonen  aapplled  whL- 


Atao,  now  reedy  oar  DleMoa  Catalog  of  Flower  Seed  a  Tejr- 
eubleaeeda.  Small  Fraltd,  aad  Gladiolaa  Bnlba,  atparatc — Hibrr 
o/iheee  Uet  named,  frea  of  rbarfe,  on  applieaUon.  So  pain*  or 
espoaee  hare  beea  »pexvd  In  prspannf  lhe»e  ChU!  ■s~3r«.  and  we 
inriteonr  friends  and  the  public  generally,  to  maxe'arprratl-  a 

fa*  the  name,  "  •  y 

Addrcw. 


ROBT.  J.  HALLIDAY, 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF 

H3BW  ASXB  ftASUB  '^IsA^B 

READY  20TH  OF  FEBRUARY. 
Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  now  ready,  (mailed  free.)  Address, 

BOBT  J.  HAJaLEDAY, 
fcb  Jkltinon  City,  Md. 


Digitized  by  Google 


IN  THE  WINTER  READHN  THE  SUMMER  WORK. 
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Books  for  Kural  Life. 


Jennlan'a  Sheep,  Swine  :md  Poultry  1  7$ 

John»tou  a,  J.    .  W.,  Agnruliuial  Cliomi.liy   1  73 

Keillp'*  Laud*Cap»  ti.llielllMg   2  tlQ 

Khppari'a  Km  hi  uraiuaxe   I  75 


pott  paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Alien'*,  R.  U,  American  Faim  Book  f.1  AO 

Allen's  K.  I...  Dleva.ee  or  Domestic  Au'.uial*   1  OH 

Allen*  L.  F.  Knml  Architecture^   I  10  j 

Alien'*  L-  F.  A uertran  ('elile  2  Jo  j 

Allen'*,  K.  L.,  A  L.  F..  Hew  American  Farm  Book  2  Sfl  ' 

Allen,  J  Flak,  on  the  Cuiime  ur  the  Grape   1  i">  j 

American  Architect   7  Oil  1 

American  Agri-nltural  Annual,  «7.  ba.  09,  each,  ]Mper  -.0;  elo  7"> 
American  Horticultural  Aeoual,  «",  OS,  tU,      "         "  75 

American  Bird  Fancier.  (Brown'a)   so 

Ameiic.u  Family  Phyaicim.   8  00 

America u  Fanner*  encyclopedia  rj  00 

American  Flonst  »  Guide   I  t'i  1 

Araeiiaan  Word*  aud  (jaeful  Plant*   1  7 A  | 

Art  of  slaw  filing   7-1 

Arch  1  Ire  tare,  My  Cuoiming*  and  lliher  !0  Oo  I 

"         Mod  ni  American,    l  uuiiuiug.  nud  .Mn  er  lo  00 

"  Principle*  and  I'r.cliee.if,  By  boring  A-  Jeuun.-l 2  0i»  I 
Architectural  Keviewdi  Builder'*  Jog  0*1.  s  Soau.iu  each  .'A>  I 
B  ker'e  Fruit  Culture   eee.eeaeeeae.  ae.ee  4  00 

Bailey'a.  Our  birda  ol  the  U.  s   1  60 


1I1 


lau  l  tl  lie/  Mm*. 


Lttllg.lt  ill  b.  li«V    L.  1.  ,011 
bemlmrV  How  in  liulld  lit 
Lei  Org  a.  Ju.iu».Fainiliar  Lt-coiiuaou  l.hemt.t.y. 

Lym.tu".  1  oiiun  (  uiiurr  

Mavhew'a  1'r.iclical  II  Kik  ho.  |i  114  l..r  tanner*  . 


*...«..« 


a  00 
1  so 

7.5 
>  SO 
90 


Barry'*  Frnll  Oairl 
ht-menl'a  Poulterer*  Companion  . 
Bement*  Kabblt  Fancier          tea.****  — 

Beoi  Boot  »u<nr...  •  eeee**aaaaa  a.ee.aee 

Dluks'*,  K«r.  J.  1...  Ffiimoi  at  duiiiH.... 
Bouiiner'.  Method  ol  iiiKkiDj;  ilsuur*-*  .. 
Hou-«»)(ignul(  J.  B,  Kural  Kcouoiny 
Bruwu  0  Pield  Bo  k  ol  Mxuivo. 
Brack's  N«w  Book  of  ho*i)n« 


»ee>. *•••**•••••••• 

.a.......**,  .eeeee 

aaa. ..*...**•  ...... 


 **•■•-••*«*•*•*• 

•  *  eeeeeea.ee*.  ••....***•• 


aaaaaaaaaaaeee. 


.  •  a  •  •  e  •  e 


aaaaeaaaea.a. 


aaeaaa.  ..».■■*.  e.aa  . 
>  a  a  a  .  a  a  •  ...... 


■  a  •  a  a  •  a  .  a 


1 

2  00 
:w 
1  ft*i 

i ;» 

'..') 
1  6.1 
I  50 

1  7.» 

2  .>- 
I  .*! 
1  01 
5  »H< 
7  0.1 

"."1 
t  2.'. 
2> 


Head  n  Ui a|>e  Lull  ui  *  .•«.<.*......•.«..•••.»..•.••••  3  00 

Mcchanicavou)|.«ui«n,  (.Nicliol.ou.;  a  00 

Mt-ehau'a  l»ru.ll,elilal  ln«   1  00 

McMahou'*  Am.  ric.u  (jniUt-iiri   -  'ii 

Milburu  uu  llie  1 1>*  and  I'airy  hu»i>audry  

Miu.  r  a  T.  ii.,  bee  Ki!«iier'.  Jd  .uuai   1  05 

MdIi r  on  til.  •.•rape  Vine   1  ng 

Muuii'.,  Ii  ,  t'ractiral  Lnud  Uiauiei     -\ 

M,»  Halt-  Nr»  C.**K  lUK  2  oq 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakevicw     ' 

lly  rami  ui  bditeirotal    

Xaj.li  »,  J  A  .  I'.u^re vlve  ri».  ux-r  

>ou'-  I'uic  r'run,  Ho«»-r  A  Knvlien  ii.m^uri  »  Lump  .uiv>u. 
Xuriuu'..  Jno.  1'.,  Kltmieut*  ol  ;rlrt.liltc  Ak'iiuIiuii-  

aaaaaaaaeaeaa 

Uuiou  l  ul*urv  a  •  a  ■  •  . 
Our  b'nrm  ol  I  vu 


*aa.aa*a..a.a.  ...a*.. 

...*e....aaaaa 


I  7i 
75 
I  :i» 

1  75 


.......  ........»a*... 

.'Ackiiii  n>  Uuidv  lo  lh«  »iuujf  ul  |u»tvU,  5  ^wu.b,  ucu   50 

•  'iitdr*!  00  Muwbci t y  t;miui«  .............a.  71 

1'nrtfou,  Mm  1.  U.,  uu  itio  Kwc..   1  fQ 


aeaaaa.a... 


a *e.....a.a.a 


•  aa.a.  a****.. 


■•••a**. 


Bridsera  »u  «,  T  ,  V.<o.i<  'iaid.n-.* 
Bui-t  e  Kobert,  Am.  r'l0wrr  «.ard« 
Bui.l'a,  Kolwrt  Kaiuily  K lichen  Uanienei 

Bait'-  Vegetable,  

Carpeater  aua  Jo.uer.  (It.  Hnl.l.-li 
Cboritou'a  Urii|>e  llrower.  Nuid 
Cteiui*lryof  the  Karm.  (.Nleii..|«)  . 

Col>i>et(.  Ain-ricaa  <»idfu*r  

C'.ile'a,  8.  W.,Anvcic«u  Kni  t  II  »n 

Cole' a  AniPiie.n  Veterinariau  

Copelnnd  •  Coiidtiy  i,iti-  ."i  mi 

liiuld'.,  tiro.  II.,  American  I. attic  O.a-lor  . ... 

ltathr*  Modern  librae  U>cior  

L»^dd  a  Aualouiy  aoU  I'liy.iulony  of  the  Hjiw 

Uaua'a,  Ma  nil   II.,  Muck  Manual  

l>arwlu'a  V anallou.  ol  Animal,  mi  l  I'laula.  ( :  vol 
De  Voe  a  Markul  AaauUnt. 

Dowulug  a,  A  J  ,  ld»ud*caue  lianlruiuit  

Uowuiua'a  t'ollaite  l(<'«idruc.>8   .1  iki 

Downing,  r'rum  aud  Vt mt  Tix-e*  o(  ahhm  .cj   :t  mi 

l>ourniug'«  Kural  K»aiy«   .1  0  i 


t  00 
1  21 
1  'ii 

«o 
1  .V) 
1  00 
I  Mi 

1  ,M)  • 
3  00 


.[>  alu  plait-.'. 
)••..•.*■ 


1 

i  :*> 

;i .».» 

I  2.  ) 

Ii  Oil 
•I 

«  .  At 


»..«•*•■..■*■ 


I>trk     M  A  II,  on  Do^a 

L>tl  Breuil'*  Viuryard  Cullilie.  (I>r  \>a:.|.-ii) 
haataottd  on  Cultivation  of  the  Cranberry 
Klll.it' a  We*tern  rVuu  (Iroare, .  Uuldf 

Karm  Talk,  iBracketi)  

Farming  lor  Boya  

Kield'a,  fhoa  W.,  Pear  Culture  

Viahing  In  Awcriiran  VVatera,  (Scull)  

flag*'*  hur.'peau  Vioey.inl..  

(lax  Cnlturv 

Flint,  t  ho.,  h  ,  ou  ur^aea  

FUut'a  Milch  Cow., 

Frank  Forr-ater'a,  Klaband  H-tnug,  >  v.i  ion  tnniavi  tga.. . 

Frank  Forv».er'»  Manual  for  Youujj  8porl«inen.  »  »«>  

French'*  Farm  Draiuaite  

Fuller',  lirape  Cnliariat.... 
Fuller'*  small  Fruit  Culture 
Fuller's  strawberry  Cult urlat   20 

Uar  enmK  lor  I'rodt,  (lleutleraou).  aa*a*e.a**>..a**a»....«..a 

Ueyelin'*  Poultry  Breeding.   1  2o 

Olay'a  Mow  Plaul*  tirow   1  2i 

Gray'*  Manual,  BtKuny  no  l  he-auua.iii  out.  vul   4  <0 

Oray'*  School  and  r  laid  Book  of  Bvian   260 

Gt*eaory  on  skjuaah*.  ..(pape. i  .H> 

Uuernun  on  Milch  Cow*   ?."> 

llAra&tby'*  tirape  Culture  and  Wine  -kiakliik......  - 

Marna'  luaecia  lujuilou*  to  V.  getaiivn,  eto.  •»  u0  txir .  .  0  00 

HaiHeld  a  American  H.>UBe  t:ai  peuler.... 

H*U4l«nv-Q',  KmcUuil  fr'lor.cuUur*   1  *>» 


:i  on 

2  00 
7i 

1  50 

1  0.) 

1  oi) 

1  it 

3  :/o 

1  •>> 

.jo 

2  i  A) 

2  :*> 

5  .jo 
J  o> 
I  Sft 
1  50 
1  oo 


I'arklnan'.  book  ol  Komi.. 
Peal  ..u.l  II*  u»c  

Pear  Cuiluie.  t  le.n... . .  ...a*.*,  at.  a  eta*  *••..« 

1  'in ii  uu  Wiue  Making  

Uuinii  *  i'eai  laillu.r.  itir  i'r..tii • 
Wuiul.j  «  >ly.!un.CT  uf  B-.e  Kecplug  exp  innru 

li.luillll  .  Mierp  llu.Uaudiy  

Kaud.  B  .llc  

Kalld'a  Hu»t..l.i.  I'ali  I  aud  li.inleu  .1  |ir> 

lie. me. ill  «,  Clia*..  Viu  lrf.aria  Uauuai   7^ 

li'cliai  lwju  ou  ill..  Hug,  paper  .to.  ciolh   go 

UiVei  «,  V»'m„  llicliaiu  llon-r  

iiivei.  llioi.ilnir  riiol  HaiUeii   |  0J 

l£.H>-aiveli'*  Five  Acta*  too  much   1  50 

H  ...  1  ni  it.  i.i,  |i..per,  .1';  ci. .Hi   7  , 

Itol.biii:',  M„  1'i.uluca  hu  I  Kendy  KcO.xUfr   ,',7 

Kural  i  hutch  Arcnilectiirr,  lolio  lu  co  or*  4.c  ;  plaira  |-»  r>i 

Kural  .-iii.ne*   |  74 

rstiiu.lei a'  lloun-aiic  Pounry   7,) 

r>axtou  .  Il.ud-btuka,  in  (our  w)ri«a,eai.b   |  ^ 

Scii.-utk'*  Itural  Oardeuer.  I'eXl  B.«>k   7.) 

So itiuei 'a  Kraily  Ke\"k..uer  aud  l..»g  U...k   30 

SiliuMr.iy  a  M.idrrn  Carpentry    2  i.q 

skllllui  lltiuae Wi.e. •  ™.j 

Himlh'a  C.  II.  J  ,  itiuU*c.i|>e  KaMeuilia,  1'aika  «u.l  Uiouutl...  1 

Stewart'.,  John,  stable  Bo.>k   1  6l 

Mirou„  .  I  iiitivati..iiollbeUia|  e   :l  00 

'IVgetiueier'a  Poiilny  Book  ft  10 

leu  Acre*  bliougl   I  511 

Thaare,  Albert  v.,  Aalicuilura   'J  50 

Thorn**'  Kiult  Cuilun.i,  old  ei'ition,  1ft  oO;  ti«w  emu.  u  $  no 

Thomaa'  Karm  linpirmeul.  aud  Machinery   1  .VI 

I  humpaoii  a  rood  of  Animal. 

Tim  buuker  Taper*   I  fr> 


Tobacco  Cultute. 
Tt.ld'a  8.  b..  Young  rarmei'*  Manual,  (Vol*.  1  auu  2)  e.cu.. 

Todd'*  Wheal  Cuiuiria:  

Turner'*,  J.  A.,  t  oilon  1  Uuit  r*  Aia.mal  

I  ucker'a  Kural  Adair.,  A  vola  houud,  each  

Vaiix'*  V'lllaaaud  Collage*.  

Warner.  A  met  lean  Pomology  

Warder'*  Hedge,  and  nvergiceti*   aa.e.  ••*•*..  ...  ....... 

Warmg'a  blemeut.  of  Agr  culture  

Waiing'a  harth  t.loia-la  

Walauu  *  American  Home  Harden  

Well  a  r.Tery  Mau  hi*  owu  1-awyei  

Wheeler',  hiual  Home*    

Wheeler' a  Houie*  for  1I10  People  

While'*  Gardening  lor  the  South......  '  

Woodwaiu'a  Cotlagea  and  Fai  in  llouae*  

Wood  a  ar<l'*  Couutry  Home*  


2  Oo 
I  AO 
I  o0 
1  AO 
^  l'4> 
I  00 
I  50 
I  .',0 

1  00 

-  00 

2  00 
2  00 

:i  0.1 
2  00 
1  Oo 
1  50 


Houpna  ou  Evergreen. 

Hoopar*  Otig  and  Unn,  pn|>er  .10  cent.,  cl.<iti  

Hop  Culinre  

Hunter  and  Trapper.  

Huaaman'*  Urapea  and  Vine*  

J «cq u*»'  Manual  of  Ibe  Huuae  

Jriiollur'*  Cullle  Doctor  

Jeouiuga  o*  Porae  aud  hi*  diaeaae*. 


3  UU 
<» 
<0 

1  IM 

1  ro 
1  60 
1  7o 
1  7i 


Wootlward'a  Suburban  und  Country  llou.e«   I  b0 


Woo.aaid'a  Graperlee,  Ac 
Wnjrhl'a  I'raclleat  Poultry  Keeper. 
Youatt  *  Spouuer  on  the  Uorae... . 

Yonatt  it  Martin  on  Cattle.  

Yo  iatt  at  Marili  on  Ibe  Hug  

Youatt  ou  sheep....  
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OF 

Is  now  ready,  containing  a  list  of  many  admirable  novelties.  Also  names  and  de- 
scription of  the  finest  varieties  of  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus,  of  which  I  have  a  large 

and  fine  collection. 

The  attention  of  the  Trade  especially,  is  called  to  this  Catalogue,  as  the  prices  of 
Plants  and  Bulbs  by  the  quantity  are  unusually  low, 

Address,  GEORGE  SUCH, 

feb3  South  Am  boy,  N.  J. 


Nurseryman, 
^Turner ie*,  52d  and    Darby  Road,  Philadelphia. 
City  Establishment,  1721}  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
JOHN  DICK  has  much  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  Amateur  Cultivators  and  the  Trade  to  the 
following  New  and  Rare  Plants  : 

Send  for  Descriptive  dialogues,  now  ready. 

Achyranthus  acuminata— f«>U»i:«  of  a  durk  hromy  green 

ground  color,  with  rich  reddish  erirn*  mldrih  aud 
reins,  very  conspicuously  marked,  of  dwarf  habit  aid 
(Com|M>  t  style  of  growth.  • 
"  Lindenii — dwarf  aad  completely  branched,  will)  ntr- 
row  elliptic  laneeolateleiites,  of  a  deep  blood  red  color, 
reflecting  rarymg  lint*  of  red  and  purple 
t  >  rent*  each. 

abilis    25  cent*. 

.  .aua—oe  of  the  best  "  silrer  foiled  » 
plant.*  yet  lutniduced.    A\  cent* 

Cobca  acandcne  ▼ariegata-*      rarieg4ied  variety  of 

the  well  known  Cobea  scandeus.  oOeent*  to  tl. 
Coleus,  KBW  GOLDEN.    Ml  cents  each,  except  where  not-d. 

aurco  macnlatus— of  (he  shape  of  Ver«ehan>lti,l>at 
baring  a  floe  golden  margin. 
"  Albert  Victor — the  centre  of  the  Inure*  bronzy  red. 
stained  with  large  blotrtws  of  a  deeper  purplish  red. 
with  a  very  hr.-sd  gold  mnrgin,  the  marginal  teeth 
being  marked  ont  by  red  line*:  good  free  habit. 

"      Baronne  Rothschild -  >»>vi  bright  rosy  crimson, 
golden  mnrgin 

»ty  Of  Widmore  (Trlcolored  rarletyl-new, 
'  the  be*  of  the  lot  il. 

p  reil,  narrow  golden  edge. 
SO  of  Wiles— purplish  red  blotched,  * 


AND  CHOICE  GERANIUMS. 

Importation  ofl88t».    Ready  W  of  May.; 
DOUBLE  CHS3. 

Andrew  Henderson- one  of  the  beat  donble-flowerini;  ra 

r  let  I  ph.  color  clear  .scarlet  lake,  trusses  very  large. 
Consicllcur  Rajjon— trusses  enormous,  of  a  globular  form, 

flower*  flue  and  large,  of  a  rich  orange  red  color. 
B.  G.  Henderson— T*ry  bright  carmine,  enormoui  tro**. 

of  large  and  rery  double 
.dwarf  habit. 


large 


QnMn  Vwtoria-ortgbt  rich  broniy  crimson 


rlth 


NEW   DARK.   2".  cents  each. 

Excolloot— <leep  shade  nf  nuroon.net ted  light  green 

Perfection— sr.'und  color  bnwss  purple,  spotted  and 
netted  with  green. 

Prince  Leopold 

Spang-lo — leave-  rich  green,  trnrersed  with  rich  crim- 
■on  Vein*. 

Van  Honttei— rich  deep  green,  speckled  and  splashed 
with  erlm-on.  very  large  leavea. 
nent  of  12  rarielles,  H  80. 

I  trifasciata— ■»  climber  of  the  htgheat  ornamental 
merit,  by  the  perfect  distinction  of  the  One  rarlagatton  of  a 
bright  rose  carmine,  changing  from  a  rosy  white  on  the 
yonng  lea  res,  ton  bright  rose  carmine  on  the  older  one*. 
40  cents. 

mriety  uf  the 


Salvia  aplendons  yariegata— an 

Seai let  .*age.    23  cents. 


*  «*"-rd°eTcate  rosy  pink7 

Holly  Wreath— Uvor  m 
A  large  assortmenl  of  BEDDING  PLANTS  at  low  rates. 


Emtio  Lemoine 

flowers,  of  a  beautiful  bright  rose 

Impcratrice  " 

ofabeantilul  bright  rose  color,  dwarf  bablt. 
Jeanne  de  St.  Maar—  bright  daxtllng 

fl.iwer*. 

Lc  Veanve— *ne  I»rge  extremely  brilliant  scarlet  Sowers,  rery 

double,  habit  dwarf  stid  compart. 
Louis  Thlbant — immense  trnsaes  of  rery  targe  double  flow- 
ers, o!  a  glowing  scarlet,  some  of  the  petals  occasionally  striped 

white. 

Mad.  Lemoine— trusses  rery  large,  flowers  or  a  fine  form,  sad 

a  clear  rose  color. 
Mario  Lemoine— same  style  as  Mad.  Lemoine,  imt  the  trusses 

are  l»rg»r,  and  the  habit  1*  rery  dwarf  and  compact. 
Mervcille  do  Lorraine — very  doable. perfectly  imbricated 
Sowers  of  a  beautiful  shade  of  rich  carmine  rose,  plant  dwarf. 
Tcrre  dc  promise—  trusses  nearly  6  Inches  In  diameter,  Sow- 
ers double  imbricated,  eglor  bright  scarlet,  tinted  with  rose. 
Tom  Ponce  cerise  —  very  dwarf  habit,  larga  flowers  In 

Immense  trusses. 
Victor  Lomoino-nodonbt.  riiy  the  finest,  color  bright 
let.  trusses  immensely  large  ou  long  foot-stalks,  flowen* 
double,  Imbricated  to  the  centre,  plant  compact. 
Ville  de  Nancy— rigorous  growing  kind,  vary  large  truest 
of  perfectly  formed  double  flowers,  color  of  Olofre  de  Nancy. 
ZONALK  CLASS. 

Climax. 

Dr.  Mnrret  (Nosegay) — orange  color,  very  large. 

Lizzie  I  Nosegay)— etilmon  colored  suffused  with  oraage  ia  tt 
centre,  dashed  with  violet  at  the  tip*. 

Lonia  Vienllot. 

Masterpiece— pip*  large,  salmon  crimson  round  the 
t  jo  edges  of  the  yonng  blooms  orange  crlm* 
IVY-LKAVBD  CLASS. 
Dnc  of  Edinbonrg— -Wver  margin,  strong 
Wilsii  rosea-*  n«w  hybrid  of  vigorous  habit. 
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PATENT  BOILERS, 





1. 


AJN~r>  IMPROVED 


Hot  Water  Apparatus, 


No.  117 

For  Warming  and  Ventilating  Pnblio  Buildings,  Private  Dwelling!,  Greenhouses,  Graperies, 
Forcing  Pits,  Drying  Booms,  and  Heating  Water  for  Publio  Baths. 

fig.  1  is  an  oataide  view.   Fig.  2  ia  a  vertical  aection  through  the  centre. 

Thia  Boiler  »s  the  most  simple,  the  ebeapeet,  moat  economical  and  powerful  Boiler  ever  offered  to 
the  Public.  It  requires  less  attention  ;  does  not  require  cleaning  to  make  it  effective;  draught  is  always 
good,  there  being  no  water-jacketed  chambers  to  condense  the  smoke  and  choke  up  the  flue. 

The  great  reputation  our  Boilers  have  maintained  for  a  nnmoer  of  years,  together  with  oar  well  known 
i  promptness,  punctuality,  and  personal  attention  to  business,  warrant  us  in  guaranteeing  any  work  en 
trusted  to  as  will  be  completed  in  a  aubatantial  and  satisfactory  manner. 
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FRUIT  FARM  AND  NURSERIES. 

Grapes,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black- 
berries, Gooseberries,  Currants,  &c. 

Our  Stock  of  Vines  and  Plants  this  season,  is  the  largest  and  best  we  have  erer  offered,  and  guar- 
antee oar  prices  to  be  as  low,  as  the  same  quality  of  a  genuine  article,  can  be  had  any  where. 

We  call  special  attention  to  our  immense  Stock  of 
MARTHA  f  White  Concord  J  and  BLACK  HAWK  GRAPES. 

JUCUNDA  (Our  No  700.)  FILLMORE  and  TRIOMPHE  DE  GAND  STRA WBKRl 
NAOMI,  HORNET,  CLARKE  and  PHILADELPHIA  RASPBERRIE1 . 
KITTATINNY  BLACKBERRY, 

AMERICAN  SEEDLING  GOOSEBERRIES 
VERSAILL AlSE,  FERTILE  DE  ANGERS,  CHERRY,  WHITE  GRAPE  and  VIlTol 

And  all  other  desirable  varieties  of 

SMALL  FRUITS. 
Our  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  52  pages 

Contains  much  valuable  information  on  SMALL  FRUIT  CULTURE,  aud  will  b<  sent  to  all  a 

enclosing  10  rents. 

PRICE  LI8T  OF  20  PAGES,  FOR  SPRING  OF  1870,  SENT  FREE 

J  KNOX,  Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 


FRUIT    &    MEAT  PEESERVING 


Reel's  Patent. 

THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  EVER  INVENTED. 

See  Report  of  the  National  Poniological  Society,  Sept.  18,  1869: 

"  The  Committee  of  the  National  Pomological  So-  pie,  inexpensive  and  practically  successful  method  of 

cicty  to  whom  was  referred  the  duty  of  examining  preserving  Fruit, 
the  Fruit  Preserving  House,  cooled  with  Ice,  invent- 
ed by  CHAS.    B.  K EES,  of  Philadelphia,  beg  leave  Respectfully  tub 
to  report:                                                                        A.  W.  Ha»»I80k,|  Philadelphia, 


"That  Mr.  Recs's  Fruit  Hoase  exhibits  a  working 
temperature  of  about  40°,  while  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  perishable  Fruit  -that  the  atmosphere  is 
remarkably  dry  and  pure, — that  this  dryness  is  evi- 
dcntly  obtained  without  the  aid  of  any  artificial  dryer 
or  absorbent, — and  that  it  appears  lo  be  a  very  sim- 


Thomas  Meeham, 
Chahi.es  Down  in- 
P.  Barry,  Rocheelet 
Saml.  S.  Graves,'  Geneva,  \   V  , 
J.  Henry  Cla»k,|s\  N  V 


HOUSES   BUILT   ON   REASONABLE  TEBMS. 

Send  for  Circulars.  Address. 


BEES  &  HOTJaHjL  O  X  . 

BOX  P,  PHI  LA  DELPHI 
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Clje  ^aroener's  jftoiuliu), 

EDITED  BT  THOMAS  MEEHAH, 

Fermerly  Head  Gardener  to  Caleb  Cope,  Esq.,  at  Sprinfbrook,  and  at  the  Bartram  BoUatc  Garden,  near  Philadelphia;  Gradual*  o 
the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Kew,  London,  Kb*  ;  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sweuoea,    Author  of  "The  Amanean  Hi»na 

Book  of  Ornamental  Tree*,"'  lie. 

Anl.ted  by  an  able  Corps  of  AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENTS. 

It  is  published  on  the  first  of  every  month,  at  the  office,  No.  23  NORTH  SIXTH  STREET,  PHILADEL- 
PHIA, where  all  Business  communications  should  be  addressed. 
Communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  "  Thomas  Mkshan,  Ghnaktown,  Philadelphia. 

For  Terms  of  Advertising,  &c,  see  First  Page  of  Advertisements. 
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SURPRISE  OATS 

FOR  8SEIX>. 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  an  invoice  of  these  heavy  and  productive  Oats.  Tbey  were 
tested  at  Bloomsdale  the  past  season  with  results  highly  satisfactory. 

Price,  17  per  Sack  of  2  bushels,  weight  45  pounds  per  bushel. 

DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SON. 

21  and  23  South  Sixth  Street. 

Not*.— Oar  importation  of  Prince  Edward  Island  Oats  in  18fi9  (a  cargo  of  5000 
bushels,  which  proved  to  be  inadequate  to  the  demand)  gave  general  satisfaction,  except  in 
color;  white  oats  are  preferred,  and  hence  we  now  offer  the  SURPRISE.  For  results 
of  Oat  Culture  see  "Land  re  the'  Rural  Register  and  Almanac"  for  1870,  to  be  had  free  onappli- 


Have  been  familiarly  known  to  the  American  public  for  upward  of 

THREE-QUARTERS  OF  A  CENTURY. 

They  speak  their  own   praise  wherever  planted. 
DEALERS    IN  SEEDS, 

Whether  country  merchants,  booksellers,  druggists  or  regular  Seedsmen,  not  already  customers 
of  the  subscribers,  are  invited  to  become  such. 

OUR  WHOLESALE  PRICE  LIST, 

Published  for  the  Trade  only,  will  be  mailed  to  all  country  merchants,  booksellers,  druggists  or 
regular  Seedsmen  who  apply. 

Market  Gardeners,  to  whom  pure  and  reliable  seeds  are  of  the  first  importance,  will  be  sup- 
plied oa  favorable  terms. 

Private  Families, 

Resident  in  localities  remote  from  parties  who  vend  our  seeds,  will  be  supplied  (by  mail,  post- 
paid, or  express)  with  seeds  of  quality  seldom  equalled. 

X*andretlis'  Rural  Register  for  1870, 

Containing  numerous  Hints  on  Horticulture,  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  who  inclose  a  two- 
eent  stamp  with  their  address. 

DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SON, 

Nos.  21  and  23  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE 
GROUND. 

We  are  advocates  of  fashions  in  flowers  as 
well  as  of  fashions  in  dress,  but  often  wish  that 
they  had  more  reason  in  them.  Still,  so  far  as 
fashions  in  flowers  are  concerned,  we  feel  that  if 
anything  unreasonable  exists,  it  is  the  fault  of 
our  magazine,  and  others  like  it,  who  rule,  or 
ought  to  rule  the  leaders  of  fashion.  The  great 
public  are  too  lazy  to  think  for  themselves,  or 
are  unable  to  do  it.  Like  the  ancient  Israelites, 
who  tiring  of  the  old  man  Moses  and  wanting  a 
young  man  to  lead  them,  shouted  for  a  King, 
and  got  soon  tired  of  hiin,— so  our  people  cry 
out  for  a  fashion  leader,  and  yet  murmur  at  the 
slavery  their  own  voice  has  herein  brought  on 
themselves.  We  follow  the  Empress  or  Empe- 
ror of  the  French  in  our  dress  fashions,— or  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  or  some  oth«r  Duchess, 
in  our  flower  gardening,  and  though  rebelling  I 
at  the  absurdity  of  the  styles,  acknowledge  our 
weakness,  and  fall  in  with  the  bumble  crowd. 
If  we  can  ever  get  to  England,  we  shall  offer 
lAdy  Middleton  or  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
or  some  other  great  lady  Floriculturist,  a  posi- 
tion on  the  Monthly  as  fashion  editress,  and  with 
our  superior  wisdom  to  suggest  rational  modes 
of  arranging  flowers,  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
be  a  very  nice  world,  and  that  everything  will  be 
just  as  it  ought  to  be. 

When  that  good  time  comes,  we  shall  perhaps 
discuss  the  question  whether  it  is  wise  to  so  ar- 
range plants  with  colored  leaves  in  masses,  that 
everybody's  flower  bed,  shall  be  an  exact  copy  of 
every  other  body's  bed.  We  would  rather  go 
into  some  old  style  garden  with  its  Marigolds, 
and  Sunflowers,  and  wild  Tansies,  for  real  en- 


joyment, than  in  some  of  our  modem  leaf  gar. 
dens.  Still,  it  is  fashionable  to  have  theip,  and 
not  having  influence  enough  to  control  the  lead- 
ers of  fashion,  we  must  go  along  till  it  seet.  fit  to 
alter  its  mandates. 

We  fancy  the  arrangement  of  leaf  plants  in  mas- 
ses will  be  very  popular  this  season.  If  we  cannot 
have  much  variety  of  color  or  form  in  the  plants 
in  the  beds,  we  can  at  least  have  some  in  the  beds 
themselves,  and  really  some  of  these  beds  look 
Very  pretty.  While  in  Milwaukee  we  saw  a 
very  pretty  lot  of  beds  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  D. 
Ferguson.  The  snow  was  on  the  ground,  and 
we  could  not  see  exactly  the  outlines,  but  wo 
believe  the  sketch  on  the  next  page  gives  pretty 
nearly  the  idea.  It  was  set  along  a  walk  on  a 
narrow  plot  of  grass,  with  a  walk  between  the  two 
sets  of  beds,  which  led  to  the  fruit  garden. 

So  far  as  the  general  hints  applicable  to  the 
every  year  management  of  the  flower  garden 
department  is  concerned,  the  annual  pruning 
must  be  got  through  with  as  soon  as  possible. 

Many  delay  pruning  shrubbery  until  after  se- 
vere weather  passes,  so  as  to  see  what  injury 
may  be  done,— but  with  March  all  should  be  fin- 
ished,—taking  care  not  to  trim  severely  such 
Shrubs  as  flower  out  of  last  year's  wood,  as  for 
instance  the  Wiegelia— while  such  as  flower 
from  the  spring  growth,  as  the  Althaea,  Mock 
Orange,  &c. ,  are  benefited  by  cutting  back  vig- 
orously. 

If  flowers  have  been  growing  in  the  ground 
many  years,  new  foil  does  wonders.  Rich  ma- 
nure makes  flowers  grow,  but  they  do  not  always 
flower  well  with  vigorous  growth.  If  new  soil 
cannot  be  had,  a  wheelbarrow  of  manure  to 
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nbout  every  fifty  square  feet  will  be  enough.  If 
the  garden  earth  looks  gray  or  yellow,  rotten 
leaves— quite  rotten  leaves— will  improve  it.  If 
heavy,  add  sand.  If  very  sandy,  add  salt— about 
half  a  pint  to  fifty  square  feet.  If  very  black  or 
rich  from  previous  years'  manurings,  use  a  little 
lime,  about  a  pint,  slacked,  to  fifty  square  feet. 

Jf  the  garden  be  full  of  hardy  perennial  flow- 
ers, do  not  dig  it,  but  use  a  fork,  and  that  not 
deeply. 

Dig  garden  soil  only  when  the  ground  is  warm 
and  dry.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry,  or  you  may  get 
behind.   "When  a  clot  of  earth  will  crush  to 


these,  thin  out  weak  wood,  and  leave  all  the 
stronger. 

To  make  handsome,  shapely  specimens  of 
Shrubs,  cut  them  now  into  the  fora  s  you  want, 
and  keep  them  so  by  pulling  out  all  shoots  that 
grow  stronger  than  the  other  during  the  sum- 
mer season. 

The  rule  for  pruning  at  transplanting  is  to  cut 
in  proportion  to  apparent  injury  to  roots.  If  not 
much  worse  for  removal,  cut  but  little  of  the  top 
away.  Properly  pruned,  a  good  gardener  will 
not  have  the  worst  case  of  a  badly  dug  tree  to 
die  under  his  hands.  In  nursery,  where  these 
matters  are  well  understood,  trees  *'  never  die.*' 

Box  edgings  lay  well  now.  Make  the  ground 
firm  and  level;  plant  deep,  with  tops  not  more 
than  two  inches  above  ground. 

Hull  the  grass  well  before  the  softness  of  a 


powder  when  you  tread  on  it,  is  time  to  dig— not 
before. 

If  perennial  plants  have  stood  three  years  in 
one  place,  separate  the  stools,  replacing  one- 
third,  and  give  the  balance  to  your  neighbor 
who  has  none. 

Prune  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Vines.  Those  which 
[  flower  from  young  wood,  cut  in  severely  to  make 
new  growth  vigorous.  Tea,  China,  Bourbon 
and  Noisette  Roses  are  of  this  class.  What  are 
called  annual  flowering  Roses,  as  Prairie  Queen, 
and  so  on,  require  much  of  last  year's  wood  to 
make  a  good  show  of  flowers.    Hence,  with 


thaw  goes  away.   It  makes  all  smooth  and  level. 

Graft  trees  or  shrubs  where  changed  sorts  arc 
desirable.  Any  lady  can  graft.  Cleft  grafting 
is  the  easiest.  Split  the  stock,  cut  the  scion  like 
a  wedge,  insert  in  the  split,  so  that  the  bark  of 
the  stock  and  scion  meets  ;  tie  a  little  bast  bark 
around  it,  and  cover  with  Trowbridge's  Graft- 
ing Wax,  and  all  is  done ;  very  simple  when  it  is 
understood,  and  not  hard  to  understand. 

Prepare  for  some  little  '  out  of  the  way'  no- 
tion in  the  gardening  way.  The  great  Land- 
scape Gardeners  will  tell  you  to  make  everything 
look  a*  natural  as  may  be.  Perhaps  they  are 
right  in  a  general  way ;  but  we  never  see  in  na- 
ture a  pole  with  a  hoop  at  the  bottom,  leading  a 
lozen  of  strings  to  the  top  of  the  pole  like  a  su- 
;ar-loaf,  with  scores  of  Cypress-vine  branches 
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running  over  them  ;  trees  trained  like  fans,  or  a  do  begin  earlier— we  speak  principally  to 


dozen  or  colors  grafted  on  one  bush  ;  or  upright 
Irish  Junipers,  or  Weeping  Willows,  or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  Double  Roses.  In  fact,  in  some 
things,  the  more  unlike  nature,  if  not  ridiculous, 
the  better  it  will  please. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Where  there  is  danger  of  choice  fruit  suffering 
injury  from  late  frosts,  protect  by  a  few  evergreen 
branches,  or  muslin.  Some  trees  can  be  trained 
so  as  to  bo  suited  easily  to  different  modes  of 
protection. 

Take  borers  out  of  fruit  trees,  and  wrap  oiled 
paper  round  the  stem  at  the  collar,  to  keep  them 
out  for  the  reskof  the  season. 

Wash  the  bark  of  trees,  where  not  done,  to  kill 
the  eggs  of  inseets,  and  soften  the  old  skin  so  as 
to  permit  it  to  swell  freely. 

For  small  places,  a  plentiful  supply  of  Straw 
Ixirries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Gooseber- 
ries, and  Currants  should  be  provided,  and  the 
Grapevine  by  no  means  be  forgotten.  These  sel 
dom  fail  to  do  well.  Strawberries  do  well  on  a 
rich,  dry,  but  deep  soil.  On  banks  that  are  not  j  and  should  have  every  encouragement  to  break 
too  poor  or  dry,  they  Beldom  fail  to  do  well,  and  regularly,  which  is  most  usually  accomplished 
are  often  three  weeks  earlier  than  when  on  level  by  bending  the  canes  down  as  horizontally  as 
soil.  The  Blackberry  also  will  do  on  a  dry,  possible.  Most  vineries  are  now  built  much 
rich  bank.  We  mention  this  as  there  are  often  '  flatter  thau  formerly,  and  less  anxiety  is  there- 
such  spots  in  small  gardens  which  it  is  desirable  I  fore  felt  in  regard  to  this  bursting  trouble, 
to  render  useful.    Strawberries  seldom  do  well  in  Where  vines  are  grown  inside  altogether,  care 


teurs  with  but  a  few  things  to  graft. 

Pruning  of  most  kinds  of  fruits  has  been  ac- 
complished through  the  winter.  It  is  custom- 
ary, however,  to  leave  the  Peach  till  towards 
spring,  in  order  to  cut  out  any  wood  that  may  be 
injure*!  through  the  winter.  In  other  respects, 
the  Peach  should  have  little  pruning  at  this  sea- 
son, as  it  tends  only  to  make  it  grow  more  lux- 
uriously ;  and  a  too  free  vigor  of  growth  is  a 
fault  of  the  Peach  in  this  climate.  The  only 
pruning  admissible  is  that  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  production  of  shoots  in  naked  or  desira- 
ble places. 

The  Strawberry,  where  it  lias  been  covered 
during  the  winter,  should  be  uncovered  as  early 
as  possible  in  spring,  that  the  warm  spring  sung 
may  exert  all  their  influence  on  producing  an 
early  crop.  As  soon  as  growth  commences,  a 
sowing  of  guano  has  been  found  to  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  crop  of  fruit. 

In  vineries  where  they  have  been  forced  early, 
the  fruit  will  be  setting,  when  it  is  usual  not  to 
syringe  so  freely  about  the  flowers  as  before. 
Cold  vineries  will  be  about  bursting  their  buds. 


low,  wet  ground.  Raspberries  and  Gooseberries 
do  better  there. 

lnplantlug  Raspberries  they  should  be  cut 
down  nearly  to  the  ground  when  planted.  You 
lose  the  crop,  of  course,  but  you  get  good  strong 
canes  for  next  year.  If  you  leave  the  canes  long 
enough  to  bear,  it  will  probably  be  the  only  crop 
you  will  ever  get  from  the  in.  Never  expect  any- 
thing to  bear  the  year  after  transplanting.  It  is 
generally  at  the  expense  of  the  future  health  of 
the  tree. 

Grapes  that  have  become  weak  from  age  may 
be  renewed  by  laying  down  a  branch  some  feet 
ju&t  under  the  surface,  and  then  cut  back,  so  that 
one  good  eye  only  be  left  at  the  surface  of  the 
soil. 

Any  choice  fruit  may  be  grafted,  at  this  sea- 
son, on  others  less  desirable.  The  scions  should 
be  cut  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  and  set  in 
the  ground  as  cuttings.  But  they  should  not 
be  grafted  till  the  stock  is  just  about  bursting 


must  be  used  to  guard  against  the  soil  becoming 
too  dry.  Usually  about  the  time  of  stoning,  a 
thorough  soaking  is  given  to  the  soil  about 
them.  Where  vines  grow  in  outside  borders,  the 
objection  is  that  melting  pnows  cool  the  roots  too 
much,  and  make  too  great  an  extreme  between 
the  temperature  of  root  and  branch.  The  best 
English  gardeners  now  place  hot  stable  manure 
on  their  borders,  and  cover  these  with  boards, 
so  as  to  throw  off  the  rain. 

It  may  be  said  of  all  fruit  trees,  they  should 
be  severely  pruned  at  planting,  and  every  other 
means  resorted  to  in  order  to  produce  a  vigorous 
healthy  growth.  Fruit,  worthy  of  the  name  of 
fruit,  is  the  result  of  healthy  growth  the  season 
previous,  and  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  both  the 
same  sensou  of  planting.  If  any  fruit  sets  in  a 
transplanted  true,  it  should  be  remorselessly  toru 
off  and  cast  away. 

Whitewashing  the  stems  of  orchard  trees  has 
a  very  beneficial  effect  in  clearing  away  old 


into  leaf.   Those  who  have  much  of  this  work  to  J  bark  and  destroying  the  eggs  of  innumerable  iu- 
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sects.  The  white  color  is  had  ;  throw  in  a  little 
soot  or  some  other  matter  to  make  it  brown.  In 
greenhouses  sulphur  has  been  found  of  benefit  in 
keeping  down  mildew.  Possibly  if  mixed  with 
the  whitewash  in  tree  dressing,  it  might  do 
good  against  Are  blight,  and  such  like  fungoid 
troubles. 


VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

Whore  new  Asparagus  beds  arc  to  be  made, 
now  is  the  time  ;  the  ground  should  be  rather 
moist  than  dry,  and  be  trenched  about  two  feet 
deep,  mixing  in  with  it  a  good  quantity  of  stable 
dung,  and,  if  the  ground  bo  inclining  to  sand, 
add  some  salt ;  the  beds  should  be  marked  out 
four  feet  wide,  and  the  alleys  about  two  feet.  If 
pegs  are  driven  down  at  the  corners  of  the  beds 
permanently,  they  will  assist  operations  in  fu- 
ture years.  Having  marked  the  positions  of  the 
beds  and  procured  a  stock  of  two  year  old 
plants,  place  them  on  the  soil  nine  inches  apart 
in  rows  one  foot  asunder,  making  three  rows  in 
each  bed ;  then  cover  the  whole  with  soil  from 
the  alleys  and  rich  compost  a  couple  of  inches. 

To  have  Turnips  good  in  spring  they  must  be 
sown  very  early ;  they  are  hardy,  and  must  be 
put  in  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  caught  right. 

Salsify,  too,  must  be  in  as  soon  as  possible— it 
prefers  a  strong  rich  loam. 

Those  who  have  no  Spinach  sown  in  the  fall, 
should  do  that  right  away ;  no  amount  of  stable 
manure  but  will  be  a  benefit  to  it,  though  guano, 
in  even  small  doses,  will  kill  it ;  guano  produces 
excellent  Cabbage,  mixed  with  the  ground  while 
it  is  being  dug  for  that  crop.  Cabbage,  by  the 
way,  may  be  put  in  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
ready  ;  and  Potatoes  are  better  in  before  the  be- 
ginning of  next  month,  if  the  ground  is  not  too 
wet ;  many  plant  Cabbage  between  the  Potato 
rows. 

Deep  rich  soil,  now  so  generally  condemned 
for  fruit  gardens,  is  of  the  first  importance  here. 
Soil  cannot  be  too  rich  or  too  deep,  if  we  would 
have  good  vegetables.  It  is  indeed  remarkable, 
that  in  many  respects  we  have  to  go  very  differ- 
ently to  work  to  get  good  fruits,  than  we  have 
to  perfect  vegetables.  While,  for  instance,  we 
have  to  get  sunlight  to  give  the  best  richness  to 
our  fruits,  our  vegetables  are  usually  best  when 
blanched  or  kept  from  the  light  So  also  as  we 
keep  the  roots  as  near  the  surface  as  we  can  in 
order  to  favor  the  woody  tissue  in  trees,  we  like 


to  let  them  go  deep  in  vegetables  because  thia 
favors  succulence. 

It  is  best  not  to  sow  tender  vegetables  too 
soon,  they  get  checked,  and  the  last  will  be  first. 
Asparagus  is  one  of  the  earliest  crops  to  set  out. 
It  was  believed  at  one  time  that  the  varieties  of 
this  would  not  come  true  from  seed,  and  that 
there  was  but  one  best  kind.  We  an,  not  so  sure 
of  this  now.  Many  plant  them  too  deep  and 
fail ;  four  inches  is  enough,  rows  20  inches,  and 
plants  one  foot  apart  will  do.  Make  the  soil  par- 
ticularly rich. 

To  havo  Brocoli  it  has  to  be  sown  very  early, 
or  it  will  not  head.  The  purple  Cape,  and  white 
Walchcren  are  the  most  popular  varieties.  In 
Cabbages  there  have  been  many  new  varieties  the 
few  past  years.  It  is  hard  to  deeide  on  the  best. 
The  Early  Dwarf  York  is  still  largely  planted 
for  a  first  crop,  and  the  large  Early  York  plant- 
ed for  a  second  coming  in.  The  Early  Wake- 
field is,  however,  very  popular  in  some  districts. 
The  Winningstadt  is  approved  as  a  summer 
sort,  and  its  tender  quality  is  appreciated.  For 
late  crops  the  Marblehead  varieties  have  justly 
earned  a  good  reputation,  although  the  Large 
Late  Drumhead,  and  Flat  Dutch  are  still  largely 
planted.  The  Savoy's  and  Red  Dutch  are  also 
sown  now.  For  protection  against  the  Cabbage 
fly  we  find  nothing  so  good  as  water  slightly  im- 
pregnated with  coal  oil,  and  syringed  over  the 
seed  beds. 

Celery  for,  the  main  crop  will  do  about  the  end 
of  the  month,  but  a  little  may  be  sown  now. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  make  up  our  mind 
whelhor  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  absolutely 
solid  variety  of  Celery ;  and  whether  pithiness 
in  any  degree  depends  on  soil  or  culture.  Cer- 
tainly we  buy  all  the  most  improved  **  solids  '* 
every  year,  and  never  yet  found  one  satisfactory 
[  throughout.  We  cannot  say  which  is  the  best  of 
the  many  candidates. 


GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  &C. 

Dahlias  should  now  be  brought  forward.  A 
good  plan  is  to  shorten  the  extremity  of  the 
roots,  put  them  in  six  inch  pots  and  place  in  a 
warm  greenhouse.  In  a  few  weeks  they  will 
sprout,  when  they  should  be  shaken  out,  divided 
with  a  piece  of  root  to  each  sprout,  and  sepa- 
rately potted  in  four  inch  pots. 

Camellias  will  require  rather  more  water  while 
growing  than  at  other  times.  Just  before  they 
grow  is  a  good  season  to  graft.   Cut  down  the 
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stock,  cleft  graft  in  the  crown,  wax  and  plunge 
in  a  bottom  heat  of  7(K>.  A  great  many  kinds 
may  bo  had  on  ono  plant  by  the  bortle  system, 
practised  by  the  writer's  father,  thirty  years  ago. 
A  shoot  about  to  grow  is  obtained  and  attached 
to  the  stock  as  an  inarching,  the  end  of  the  shoot 
being  put  in  a  small  phial  of  water  suspended 
beneath  it.  This  plan  does  best,  however,  with 
the  young  wood  in  July. 

Azaleas  succeed  well  by  grafting  with  the 
half  ripe  shoots  of  the  present  season's  growth 
on  plants  raised  either  by  seeds  or  cuttings.  Old 
wood  does  not  take  readily. 

Chrysanthemums  should  now  be  raised  from 
cuttings  for  fall  dowering.  They  make  better 
blooming  plants  than  off-sets.  * 

Fuchsias  may  now  be  readily  struck  from  tho 
young  growth  from  the  old  plants,  which  will 
make  excellent  blooming  plants  for  the  next  sum- 
mer season. 

Geraniums,  Pelargoniums,  Cineraria;),  and 
Chinese  Primroses  must  be  kept  as  near  tho 
glass  and  light  as  possible  ;  they  do  little  good 
in  shady  places.  Keep  off  the  green  Aphis  —for 
this  on  a  small  scale  there  is  nothing  like  hot 
water ;  on  a  large  scale,  tobacco-smoke  in  sev- 


eral successive  light  doses  is  still  the  best 
remedy.  ^ 

Auriculas,  Carnations,  Pinks  an  I.  Polyanthus 
— the  prettiest  of  florist's  flowers— must  bept 
cool,  just  free  from  frost,  with  plenty  of  air,  if- 
the  bent  results  are  desired. 

New  Holland  and  Cape  plants,  such  as  Apa- 
cris,  Acacia,  Heaths,  etc.,  are  now  the  glory  of 
the  greenhouse;  hot  bursts  of  Bun  on  them 
should  be  avoided,  as  it  lays  in  them  the  seeds 
of  "consumption,**  which  frequently  carries 
them  off  tho  following  summer. 

Look  out  for  a  good  stock  of  bedding  plants  in 
time,  by  striking  cuttings  of  such  things  as 
grow  rapidly  and  speedily,  and  sowing  seeds  of 
such  annnals  as  may  be  advanced  to  advantage. 

Pansies  are  coming  now  into  flower.  They 
like  an  airy  frame,  where  they  will  not  be  roasted 
at  midday  nor  exposed  to  drying  winds,  and  yet 
have  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  plenty  of  light. 
Planted  out  in  such  a  framo,and  the  old  shoots  cut 
away  as  soon  as  the  plant  has  done  flowering, 
the  plants  will  keep  healthy  over  till  tho  next 
season. 

Superior  varieties  can  bo  raised  from  seed. 
Choose  those  with  the  roundest  petals,  bsst  col- 
ors, and  the  first  flowers  that  opsu,  to  raise  seed 
from. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE  SOUR  AND  SWEET  APPLE. 

BY  L.  B.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Having  for  many  years  distributed  and  com- 
mended the  "  Sour  and  Sweet  "  Apple  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  tho  Po- 
mological  Society,  at  its  recent  meeting,  I  beg 
you  to  give  me  the  opportunity  of  stating  some  j 
facts  in  its  history.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
expression  of  doubt  in  regard  to  it  by  Mr.  Barry 
at  the  lime,  and  also  at  the  argument  he  pre- 
sents in  your  December  number  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  bud  hybrid  being  formed  at  all. 

First,  1  must  coufess  my  incredulity  at  the 
possibility  of  a  "sport"  producing  any  tangible 
mixture  of  qualities  capable  of  perpetuation.  I 
have  had  the  sour  and  sweet  Apple  growing  on 
large  and  strong  trees,  not  merely  for  30  years, 
as  this  "sport"'  has  been  known,  but  for  at  least 


36  years ;  the  trees  having  been  grown  by  my 
father  so  early  as  to  produce  fruit  in  1331,  and 
probably,  though  as  his  death  occurred  in  1833, 
I  cannot  say  certainly,  for  at  least  two  or  three 
years  earlier.  And  I  have  grafted  the  scions 
into  a  hundred  other  trees,  all  of  which  are  true 
;  to  the  type  of  the  original. 

My  earliest  recollection,  dating  back  to  1832  or 
1833,  is  of  this  mixture  on  which  my  father  con- 
gratulated himself  as  a  feat  of  skill  in  budding,  a 
mode  of  propagation  which  constantly  engaged 
his  attention,  and  by  which  he  filled  a  large  or- 
chard with  every  variety  of  cultivated  fruits 
then  known.  From  1834  forward  for  twenty 
years  I  gathered  and  stored  this  sour  and  sweet 
Apple,  with  my  own  hands,  and  though  the  ob- 
ject my  father  had  of  mixing  a  red  with  a  green 
apple  was  never  attained  by  him,  I  had  new  r 
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heard  the  question  raised  as  to  the  fact  of  his 
success  in  producing  the  Apple  which  we  have 
for  so  many  years  distributed.  Certainly  it 
never  came  from  Rochester,  and  quite  as  cer- 
tainly, in  my  judgment,  it  never  was  a  "sport.'' 
In  fact,  though  grafting  and  budding  every 
known  variety  together,  and  setting  Apples  and 
Tears,  together  on  large  trees  with  success,  I 
have  never  seen  the  anomaly  called  a  "  sport  '* 
in  any  variety  of  fruit. 

Most  of  the  trees  of  this  sour  and  sweet  Apple 
have  the  strong  growth  and  lateral  thrust  of  the 
Greening,  but  many  branches  are  also  upright 
like  Tallman  Sweet.    I  have  gathered  half  a 
bushel  of  Apples  entirely  suxet  from  a  tree  pro- 
ducing twenty  bushels,  aud  perhaps  a  full  bushel 
tou'd  bo  found  entirely  sour.    The  sweet  ones 
would  bo  almost  exactly  the  size  of  tho  Tallman 
Sweet,  which  is  but  half  the  size  of  tho  Green- 
ing, and  tho  greater  part  of  the  fruit  would  be 
mixed  in  variable  segments  of  sweet  alternating 
with  sour ;  the  sweet  segment  always  small- 
er,  and   yellow,   would   be  large,  elevated, 
and    identical    in    taste   and    color  with 
the   Greening.    On    the    sweet   ones  there 
was  also  to  bo   seen   the   peculiar  russet 
mark  characteristic  of  the  Tallman  Sweet, 
which  are  waved  cross  lines  near  tho  blossom 
end,  and  one,  two  or  three  marked  lines  diverg- 
ing from  the  stem.    Four  years  since  I  gathered 
a  few  bushels  with  my  own  hands,  and  distribu- 
ted them  as  widely  as  possible,  asking  a  careful 
examination  of  them  on  this  precise  point. 
They  were  so  clearly  marked  in  segments,  de- 
veloping the  contrast  in  size,  color,  taste,  and 
every  sensible  characteristic,  that  I  supposed  no 
difference  of  opinion  remained  aB  to  the  fact  of 
mixture  of  the  Rhode  Island  Greening  and  Tall- 
man Sweet  in  tho  same  Apple.  The  season  of  1809 
was  singularly  adverse  at  the  locality  of  my  farm, 
which  is  1200  feet  above  sea  level,  in  the  north- 
ern border  of  Chautauque  County,  New  York, 
and  not  only  was  the  crop  short  generally,  but 
the  growth  was  late  aud  small.    In  September, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Pomological  Society,  it  was 
so  imperfectly  grown  as  to  prevent  tho  produc- 
tion of  satisfactory  samples,  and  none,  in  fact, 
could  be  got  reasonably  perfect  at  any  time.  I 
am  therefore  unable  to  distribute  them  now. 

I  must  insist  that  the  Apple  we  have  grown 
and  distributed,  as  I  have  before  said,  since 
1834,  as  the  sour  and  sweet  Apple,  originated 
at  that  locality.  Having  been  a  faithful  reader 
of  all  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  period 


icals  and  reports  of  New  York,  from  the  first 
number  of  tho  Genessee  Farmer  to  the  present 
time,  I  can  safely  assert  that  no  description  or 
claim  other  than  our  own  has  appeared  ;  and 
having  distributed  this  Apple  myself  in  Central 
Now  York  in  1842  and  1843,  as  my  father  did  to 
some  extent  ten  years  earlier,  I  think  the  Ap- 
ples grown  as  sour  and  sweet  throughout  that 
section  fully  accounted  for.    I  have  bought  them 
frequently  in  the  Washington  and  Philadelphia 
markets  for  fifteen  years  past,  and  have  called 
attention  to  them  on  many  occasions  without 
hearing  of  any  other  original  source  of  distribu- 
tion   I  cannot  sec,  therefore,  how  so  wide  a  dis- 
tribution could  come  from  the  "  Sport  "  of  Mr. 
Barry's  grounds,  or  from  any  other  sport.  Hav- 
ing a  large  number  of  Greening  trees,  in  bearing 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  having  propagated 
tho  Greening  very  largely,  I  have  never  seen  a 
sport  of  this  character.   If  such  is  the  case,  no 
phenomenon  of  fruit  growing  would  be  more  re- 
markable, or  better  worthy  a  thorough  illustra- 
tion from  all  sources. 

The  possibility  of  so  uniting  two  segments  of 
buds  as  to  produce  a  stem  in  which  each  shall 
be  represented  appears  to  be  one  of  mechanical 
accuracy  merely.  If  the  sap  cells  of  two  grafts, 
or  a  graft  and  a  stock,  may  be  so  united  as  to 
grow  together,  it  cannot  be  intrinsically  more 
difficult  with  the  parts  of  a  bud,  since  vitality  is 
represented  by  small  cells  only,  and  the  shoot 
carries  into  its  parts  two  cellular  distinctions, 
which  follow  to  the  fruit  and  are  represented  in 
it,  as  wo  know  them  often  to  be  in  tho  woody 
stem.  The  doctrine  of  *'  sports,"  and  ofa  "ten  J 
dency  to  sport,"  appears  tome  wholly  wanting  in 
scientific  authority.  "Whatevert  is  now  sup- 
posed to  be  more  easy  to  get  along  with  by 
charging  to  "  sport,"  will  ultimately  be  ascribed 
to  a  mingling  of  distinct  cellular  life,  a  mechani- 
cal hybridization,  which  the  stems  and  zones  of 
plants  aud  trees  readily  admit. 


CHINESE  SAND  PEAR. 
by  j.  n. 

I  have  sometimes  met  with  persons  who  re- 
commended planting  fruit  trees  by  the  road  or 
lawn  instead  of  ornamental  trees.  If  wo  want 
fruit  trees  that  are  purely  ornamental  we  might 
introduce  the  Chinese  Sand  Pear.  They  are 
truly  beautiful  trees  when  they  open  the  leaf 
buds  in  spring,  presenting  such  nu  unique  ap- 
pearance with  the  newly  formed  leaves  nearly  as 
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red  as  the  blood  leaf  Beech.  The  flowers  are  pret- 
ty and  the  tree  retains  its  large,  deep  greenleaves 
late  in  the  autumn,  when  the  Apple  and  Pear 
trees  are  quite  denuded.  Our  single  tree  bears 
regularly  this  season,  picking  over  two  bushe  s 
of  fruit  from  it,  fine  and  large.  They  are  great 
bearers,  and  the  fruit,  although  not  eatable,  is 
valuable  for  canning,  or  will  keep  until  middle 
of  winter.  We  esteem  them  also  to  make  spiced 
pickles  of,  and  we  have  thought  strange  that  a 
tree  that  grows  so  readily,  is  quite  ornamental, 
and  as  we  have  found,  is  also  profitable,  should 
be  so  little  planted.  There  is  a  variety,  a 
seedling,  called  the  Japan  Pear,  although  nei- 
ther of  them  is  a  true  Pear,  which  is  of  finer  tex- 
ture, and  probably  more  valuable. 


ABOUT  RASPBERRIES. 

BY  ISAAC  niCKS,  OLD  WESTBURT,  LONG  ISLAND. 

"While  working  among  our  Raspberry  plants 
to-day,  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  a  little  of 
my  experience  among  them  might  be  amusing  if 
not  instructive.  Believing  that  too  little  atten- 
tion has  boon  given  to  this  most  excellent  fruit, 
which  to  us  is  more  valuable  than  Strawberries, 
because  they  continue  to  give  us  fruit  loneer 
and  are  more  easily  cultivated,we  have  planted 
many  varieties. 

Our  first  experiments  were  with  the  tender 
varieties,  such  as  Franconia,  II.  R.  Antwerp, 
Fastolf,  Brinckle's  Orange,  &c.;  but  although 
willing  to  cover  them  in  winter,  our  soil  did  not 
suit  them,  and  they  did  not  even  bear  as  well  as 
the  Purple  cane,  and  we  have  had  to  abandon 
them.  The  Catawissa  bore  finely  in  the  spring, 
its  fruit  resembling  the  Purple  Cane,  but  more 
productive.  But  the  autumn  crop  was  of  littb 
value.  It  ripened  slowly,  the  fruit  was  not  as 
good  as  in  the  spring,  and  added  to  this,  we 
found  the  catbirds  ate  them  as  fast  as  ripe.  The 
Philadelphia  thus  far  is  the  most  profitable  fruit 
for  us  to  grow.  No  variety  we  have  met  with 
equals  it  in  productiveness,  and  on  our  light  soil 
it  certainly  is  good  when  brought  on  the  table, 
nicely  powdered  with  sugar,  and  the  spaces  filled 
with  cream  (or  boiled  milk,  a  very  good  substi- 
tute), and  few  of  our  guests  refuse  to  be  helped 
the  second  time.  Of  course  every  one  likes  the 
Clark,  and  the  bees  and  wasps  are  fond  of  it,  too, 
as  we  found  last  summer  it  was  dangerous  to 
pick  them  without  care  ;  but  the  question  with 
us  now  is,  will  tho  Clark  succeed  on  light  soil  ? 
We  fear  not,  as  ours  do  not  grow  aud  bear  as 


they  do  in  heavier  loamy  or  clay  soils.  We  also 
have  a  small  lot  of  the  Elm  City,  a  nice,  very 
early  berry,  ripening  a  day  or  two  before  the 
Black  Caps  last  season.  It  is  a  pleasant  fruit, 
not  a  vigorous  grower,  and  is  quite  too  small  to 
be  a  favorite.  Raspberries  consume  much  more 
time  in  picking  than  Strawberries  or  Blackber- 
ries, and  no  small  berry  will  please  us  long. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  excellent  flavor  of 
the  old  Purple  Cane,  but  unfortunately  they  are 
too  small,  and  take  so  long  a  time  to  pick  a  quart 
of  them  that  ours  were  of  scarcely  any  value. 
The  first  year  the  Duhring  bore  a  fine  crop,  the 
next  year  all  were  killed  by  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  and  last  season  they  were  larger,  it  is 
true,  than  the  Philadelphia,  but  not  as  produc- 
tive or  of  as  good  flavor.  They  will  be  dismissed. 
Corsets  Socdling,  from  Baltimore,  is  a  good  grow- 
er, but  it  does  not  bear  sufficiently  for  us,  and  is 
too  small. 

Wo  will  pass  by  a  few  other  varieties  but  little 
known  and  notice  the  Black  Caps.  Doolittle  is 
too  well  known  to  speak  of  now,  but  we  think 
the  Mammoth  cluster  is  more  valuable,  but  is 
not  as  early.  We  received  over  100  plants  uuder 
the  name  of  Miami,  but  as  our  learned  authori- 
ties of  the  Pomologicnl  Society  affirm  that  they 
are  identical,  we  care  little  for  the  name.  The 
large  clusters  of  fruit,  with  their  rich  and  pleas- 
ant flavor,  will  delight  all  who  love  this  class  of 
Raspberries.  Summit  is  the  name  of  a  good 
sweet  yellow  cap,  but  it  is  too  small,  and  the 
Garden,  both  disseminated  by  Doolittle,  is  with 
us  a  poor  bearer. 

Yellow  caps  are  frequently  found  growing  wild 
around  the  fences,  and  we  hope  wo  shall  have  a 
variety  which  will  give  a  good  report.  Those  we 
have  seen  change  their  bright  yellow  color  to  a 
brownish  tinge  when  ripe,  which  spoils  their 
beauty.  Our  Yellow  Blackberries  change  their 
color  in  the  same  manner.  What  there  is  in  the 
value  of  the  Ellisdale  to  warrant  the  high  price 
that  has  been  paid  for  it  we  cannot  discover.  It 
is  of  the  Purple  Cane  family,  more  productive, 
but  we  think  not  of  as  good  flavor,  and  it  must  be 
too  soft  for  long  transportation.  It  is  a  ram- 
pant grower,  and  requires  much  more  room  and 
care  in  its  cultivation  than  the  Clark,  and  is  not 
as  good,  or  will,  we  think,  yield  as  much  per 
acre.  We  would  encourage  all  cultivitors  to  be 
on  the  lookout  among  the  plants  they  find  grow- 
ing in  places  remote  from  their  cultivated  kinds. 
Most  of  our  varieties  are  accidental  seedlings, 
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and  the  coming  Raspberry  that  fills  all  our 
withes,  is  yet  unknown,  or  untested. 


EXPERIMENTS  OX  FRUIT  TREES. 

BY  DR.  G.  B.  WOOD. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  the  usual  dry  facts  of  abstract 
science  gave  place  to  a  discussion  on  Horticul- 
tural topics,  and  the  following  report  of  what 
took  place  will  probably  interest  the  readers  of 
the  Gardener'*  Monthly. 

Potash  experiments  at  one  time  wcro  very  i 
popular  amongst  gardeners  to  avoid  the  cracking 
of  the  Pear.  Mr.  Edward  Tatnall,  of  Wilming- 
ton, was  particularly  an  advocate  of  it.  But  it 
has  not  been  found  to  possess  the  virtues  claimed 
for  it  in  this  respect 

Whether  it  will  prove  of  any  more  benefit, 
permanently,  in  the  present  case "  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  the  distinguished  source  from  which  the 
ideas  come  render  them  worthy  of  consideration. 

Dr.  Goo.  B.  Wood  communicated  his  experi- 
ments and  views  on  the  revival  of  Peach  and 
other  fruit  trees,  by  the  application  of  potash  to 
their  roots.  A  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Dr.  Coates,  Dr.  Emerson,  Prof.  Trego,  Judge 
Lowric  and  Gen.  Tyndale  joined. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Wood  described  a  discovery  which 
he  believes  that  he  has  made,  and  which,  if 
verified  by  further  experiments,  will  be  of 
great  value  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country.  Potash,  combined  with  one  or  more  of 
the  vegetable  acids,  is  an  essential  ingredient  in 
vegetables,  particularly  in  fruit,  which,  it  is 
probable,  cannot  be  produced  without  it.  Some- 
times fruit  trees  cease  to  bear,  prematurely  ; 
and,  in  relation  to  Peach  trees,  it  is  well  known 
that,  in  this  vicinity,  after  producing  a  few 
crops,  they  not  only  cease  bearing,  but  perish 
themselves  in  a  short  time  ;  whereas  their  natu- 
ral life  is  50  or  60  years  or  more  The  fact  seems 
to  be  that  potash  is  wanting  in  the  soil  in  suffi- 
cient abundance  to  allow  the  tree  to 
bear  fruit  continuously.  Dr.  Wood  believes 
that  by  supplying  potash  to  the  tree,  so  that  it 
will  reach  the  radicals,  and  be  absorbed,  the  de- 
ficiency may  be  supplied  ;  the  fruit-bearing  pow- 
er is  restored,  and  the  treo  itself,  if  prematurely 
perishing,  revived.  He  was  led  to  this  conclu- 
sion in  the  following  way  :  Having  a  considera- 
ble number  of  Peach  trees,  which  had  ceased  en- 
tirely to  bear  fruit,  and  were  themselves  obvi- 
ously decaying,  and  believing,  with  most  per- 


sons, that  the  cause  lay  in  the  worms  at  the  root 
of  the  tree,  he  pui  in  operation  a  plan  which  he 
had  seen  his  father  perform  more   than  fifty 
years  since,  of  digging  around  the  base  of  the 
stem  a  hole  four  or  five  inches  deep,  scraping 
away  all  the  worms  that  could  be  found  burrow- 
ing at  the  junction  of  the  stem  and  root,  and  fill- 
ing the  hole  thus  made  with  fresh  wood-ashes, 
recently  from  the  fire,  and  of  course  retaining 
all  their  potash.    The  ashes  were  used  with  the 
view  of  destroying  the  worms  that  might  have 
escaped  notice.    This  was  done  in  the  autumn 
of  1868.    In  the  following  spring  he  was  himself 
astonished  at  the  result.   The  trees  appeared  to 
Lave  been  restored  to  all  their  early  freshness 
aod  vigor.    They  put  forth  bright  green  leaves, 
blossomed  copiously,  and  bore  a  crop  of  fruit 
such  as  they  had  never  borne  before  ;  many  of 
tho  limbs  breaking  down  under  their  load  of 
Peaches.  In  reflecting  on  these  results,  Dr.  Wood 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  this  chango  could 
not  possibly  have  been  produced  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  few  worms  ;  and,  besides,  there  were 
several  of  the  peach  trees  treated  in  which  no 
worms  could  lie  found.   He  was  thus  led  to  tho 
belkf  that  the  real  cause  of  the  revival  of  the 
tree9  was  the  ashes,  the  potash  of  which,  being 
dissolved  by  the  rains,  had  descended  along  the 
roots  to  their  rootlets,  and  presented  to  them 
the  very  food  for  want  of  which  the  trees  were 
dying.    He  has,  accordingly,  had  hundreds  of 
various  kind  of  failing  fruit  trees  treated  in  this 
way  this  fall,  In  the  expectation  of  an  abund-int 
harvest  next  year.    Should  ho  livo  till  then,  he 
will  inform  the  Society  of  the  result.   Should  he 
not  live,  the  experiment  will  at  least  have  been 
put  on  record. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  Dr.  Wood  said  that 
the  soil  was  of  all  kinds,  sand,  loam  and  clay. 

Dr.  Coates  remarked  that  trees  at  first  grow 
slowly,  and  have  but  little  chance  to  get  potash 
from  the  limited  area  which  they  occupy.  For 
instance,  around  the  body  of  large  trees  there 

are  seldom  other  growths. 

Dr.  Emerson  gave  his  experience  of  peach 
growing.  The  Peach,  brought  from  Persia, 
loves  a  mild  climate,  and  suffers  when  brought 
North,  unless  protected.  When  first  brought  to 
this  country  it  grew  luxuriantly,  in  all  parts, 
well.  Of  lato  years,  however,  owing  to  tho 
clearing  away  of  the  forest,  which  afforded  it  tho 
same  kind  of  protection  which,  in  Northern  En- 
rope,  was  given  it  by  glass,  it  has  become  limited 
to  the  soft  climate  of  the  peninsula  between  the 
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Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays,  where  it  has  no 
disease  and  bears  abundantly.  The  "Yellows," 
however,  although  looked  upon  as  a  disease 
spreading  from  tree  to  tree,  is  in  fact  produced 
by  colonies  of  a  parasite,  which  propagates  un- 
der favor  of  a  low  constitutional  condition  of  the 
tree,  produced  by  the  failure  of  the  necessary 
climatic  protection.  As  to  the  nourishment  of 
the  tree,  salts,  especially  of  potash,  are  very  nu- 
tritive. But  there  is  another  element  in  wood 
ash,  phosphorus,  which  is  the  prime  mover  of  all 
vegetable  life.  Dr.  Emerson  described  one  of 
his  unpublished  experiments,  with  a  peach  or- 
chard, which  yielded  inferior  fruit,  but  only  as 
to  color ;  otherwise  the  fruit  was  as  good  as  oth- 
ers, lie  gave  a  top  dressing  of  200  or  300  lbs. 
of  superphosphate  to  the  acre,  and  the  next  year 
his  Peaches  brought  10  or  20  cents  more  in  the 
market.  At  a  certain  exhibition,  some  Pears 
of  a  very  high  color  were  displayed,  which 
brought  a  very  fine  price.  (TVir  raiser  had  used 
dog  dung  in  quantities)  which  lent  additional 
force  to  Dr.  Emerson's  belief  that  phosphoric 
acid  heightened  the  color  of  his  Peaches 

Dr.  Wood  repeated  that  his  experiment  bore 
especially  upon  the  mode  of  application  of  the 
potash.  The  spreading  of  potash  over  the  sur 
face  of  the  land  produced  no  great  result.  But, 
when  placed  where  the  rain  water  would  carry 
it  along  the  descending  roots  down  to  the  root- 
lets, it  is  immediately  absorbjd  by  tto  plant, 
and  produces  its  effects. 

Judge  Lowricsaid  that  he  bought,  in  1838,  a 
wild  place  near  Pittsburgh.  It  was  covered 
with  forest  trees  and  underbrush,  lie  cleared 
away  the  undergrowth  and  weeds.  Within  three 
years  he  discovered  that  all  the  walnut  and  hick- 
ory trees  were  beginning  to  die,  although  in  rich 
soil,  and  4  or  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  some  of 
them  one  hundred  feet  high.  In  the  course  of 
five  years  none  were  left.  The  oaks,  maples, 
lindens  and  elms  were  not  affected. 

Prof.  Trego  said  that  in  Bucks  county,  black 
walnut  trees,  planted  along  the  fences,  grow  and 
flourish  well,  and  are  not  hurt  by  standing  quite 
alone  as  shade  trees.  lie  had  placed  wood 
ashes  around  the  foot  of  a  fine  pear  tree,  bank- 
ing it  up  aiound  the  tree,  but  it  had  no  effect. 
Peach  trees  have  many  roots  running  horizon- 
tally, and  the  rootlets  are  near  the  soil.  To  this 
Dr.  Wood  replied  that,  according  to  his  obser- 
vations, they  descend  into  the  ground  obliquely. 

General  Tyndalo  said  that  the  finest  peach 
grounds  iu  the  United  States  are  the  highlands 


of  Southeastern  Tennessee ;  the  tops  of  mountain 
spurs  of  the  Cumberland  plateau,  around  Chat- 
tanooga, above  tho  conglomerates  of  the  Coal 
Measures  and  the  cavernous  limestones  of  the 
sub-carboniferous,  two  thousand  feet  or  tn<">re 
above  sea-level,  and  many  hundred  miles  in  the 
interior  of  the  country. 


CHESTNUT  niLL. 

BY  CHRONICLER. 

January  11, 1870,  being  a  pleasant  day,  we 
took  our  first  trip  out  to  Chestnut  Hill,  and 
spent  nearly  three  hours  in  admiring  its  im- 
provements.   It  is  a  large  town,  of  highly  orna- 
mented girdens  ;  adorned  with  chaste  cottages 
and  elegant  mansions,  with  unique  stables,  &c  , 
to  match.   The  highways  and  dividing  avenues 
are  strong  McAdamized  roads,  with  sidewalks 
high  and  dry,  and  paved.    The  many  churches 
arc  all  noble  looking  struc  tures.     But  the  most 
striking  beauty  of  tho  place  on  a  winter's  day, 
consists  in  its    numerous  evergreen  hedges, 
shrubs  and  trees.  The  hedges  are  made  of  Amer- 
ican, Chinese,  and  Siberian  Arborvitsss,  Hem- 
lock and  Norway  Spruce,  all  of  thrifty  growth, 
kept  smooth  with  the  shears,  and  each  one  shines 
in  ita  own  peculiar  beauty.   Nearly  all  the  well 
known  flowering  climbers  and  deciduous  shrub- 
bery are  grown  and  kept  in  neat  trim.  Among 
the  evergreen  shrubs  there  are  the  various  spe- 
cies of  dwarf  and  tree  boxwood,  yews  and  juni- 
pers ;  and  of  the  arborvitae,  the  Chinese,  Sibe- 
rian, the  Globe  and  the  Golden,   The  larger  spe- 
cies are  kept  compact  and  neat  by  clipping,  and 
an  make  a  charming  display.   The  trees  most 
plentifully  set  out  are  American  Arborvitee,  the 
American  white  and  yellow  Pines,  Scotch  and 
Austrian  Pines,  the  Balm  of  Gilead  and  Silver 
Firs,  and  the  Hemlock  and  Norway  Spruce,  all 
of  thrifty  growth,  and  make  a  beautiful  contrast 
with  their  different  statures  and  habits  of  growth , 
and  various  hues  of  verdure  upon  some  small 
grounds.   All  the  species  are  growing  upon  spa- 
ces not  over  a  fourth  of  an  acre,  around  the 
houses,  and  the  spread  of  their  branches  are  kept 
within  certain  limitB  by  judicious  annual  prun- 
ing.   Every  species  is  trained  in  the  natural 
form  of  lis  growth,  and  is  a  dense  mass  of  foliage 
from  base  to  summit    There  is  room  enough  left 
between  them  for  air  and  light,  and  the  grass  to 
grow  around  them  ;  so  none  of  them  suffer  from 
suffocation,  nor  the  mange.   There  they  show  the 
practicability  of  growing  evergreen  trees  [even 
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of  large  growth)  upon  small  spaces  of  ground, 
and  every  one  a  model  of  perfection.  Every  tree 
well  taken  care  of  is  a  lasting  blessing,  and  those 
who  neglect  them  lessen  their  own  enjoyment. 

Upon  larger  grounds,  the  trees  are  set  wider 
apart,  and  grow  up  as  nature  directs  them.  They 
look  more  elegant  that  way,  though  less  massy, 
than  those  that  are  annually  pruned.  Now,  in 
comparing  the  individual  beauties  or  those  trees, 
we  think,  that  for  erect  and  noble  stature,  ele- 
gant form,  graceful  foliage,  and  smooth,  clean 
and  shining  bark,  the  White  Pine  (Pinus  Stro- 
bus)  excels  them  all.  The  Silver  Fir  ( Picea  pec  • 
tinata)  and  Hemlock  Spruce  (Abies  canadensis), 
are  also  remarkable  for  their  clean  and  smooth 
bark  and  leaves.  The  Norway  Spruce  (Abies 
excelsa)  serves  as  a  double  link  in  evergreen  em- 
bellishments ;  it  makes  an  ornamental  hedge, 
and  a  noble,  handsome  tree. 

Among  the  larger  evergreen  shrubs,  tho  Chi- 
nese Arborvitre  has  the  cleanest  look,  and  foliage 
of  the  liveliest  green,  and  forms  a  compact, 
massy  bush,  by  annual  clipping,  and  kept  under 
seven  feet  tall.  Among  dwarf  evergreens,  the 
dwarf  Boxwood  (Buxus  sempcrvirens),  shows 
the  liveliest  green,  which  it  retains  in  all  weath- 
ers, and  .makes  a  pretty  bush  by  annual  clippings. 

We  know  that  the  White  Pine,  Chinese  Abor- 
ritce  and  Dtcar/Box,  will  be  among  the  last  cho- 
sen by  many,  because  "  they  arc  common,'*  yet 
tint  does  not  detract  from  them  their  surpassing 
beauties. 

All  our  various  species  of  ornamental  ever- 
greens arc  needed  for  contrast ;  not  one  can  be 
spared.  Even  the  Austrian  Pine  (Pinus  Austri- 
aca),  though  a  nondescript  of  coarse  awkward- 
ness, and  slow  growth,  makes  other  evergreen 
trees  look  the  more  beautiful  by  its  ugliness. 

It  is  likely  that  many  of  the  newer  ornamental 
evergreens  are  growing  on  Chestnut  Hill.  The 
following  arc  of  great  beauty  :  Abies  Dougiassi 
and  Mcnsiezi,  Buxus  Fortunii,  Cedrus  Africana 
and  Deodara,  Cephalotaxus  Fortunii  and  drupa- 
ceeea,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  and  McNabiana, 
Picea  Cephalonica,  Grandis,  Nobilis,  *c.,  Pinus 
excelsa,  Coulterii,  &c,  Retinospora  plumosa- 
leptoclada,  &c.,  Taxus  eleganttesima,  varie- 
gata,  &c. ;  Thuja  gigantea,  cristata,  Tom  Thumb 
and  Rosedale  varieties,  &c, 

As  the  above  is  principally  intended  for  the 
distant  readers  of  the  Gardener's  MonUriy,  we 
may  state  that  Chestnut  Hill  is  eight  miles  north 
of  Philadelphia,  and  a  forty  minutes  ride  by  its 
own  railway.   It  is  a  high  piece  of  land,  very 


healthy,  and  has  an  extensive  view  of  the  rich 
and  beautiful  landscape  surrounding  it,  dotted 
with  forest  clumps,  farm  buildings,  elegant 
mansions,  Ac. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
No.  III. 

Clark's  Ranciie,  Oct.  23rd,  1809. 
Dear  Montiily :  And  now,  what  shall  I  say  of 
the  Yo  Semite ;  or  rather,  what  in  so  small  a 
space  as  a  sinslo  letter,  must  bo  left  unsaid?  In- 
deed, pen  cannot  describe,  nor  pencil  trace  the 
manifold  beauties  of  this  lovely  spot,  and  do  it 
justice.    I  have  ridden  for  hours  beneath  the 
giant  pines  and  firs  that  are  dotted  in  groups 
and  masses  on  every  side,  and  found  it  Impossi- 
ble to  comprehend  the  vastness  and  sublimity  of 
ray  surroundings,  short  of  days  of  study.  Tho 
great  rocks  towering   almost  perpendicularly 
above  us,  appear  taller  as  wo  gaze,  and  the 
bright  sparkling  water-falls  pouring  over  the 
immense  heights,  grow  more  brilliant  as  wo 
watch  the  sun  light  playing  through  tho  mist, 
until  calm  and  untroubled  they  mingle  with  the 
mirror  like  surface  of  tho  beautiful  Merced  Ri- 
ver.  The  Yo  Semite  Valley  is  4,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  aud  is,  I  think,  about  ten 
miles  in  length,  and  from  one  half  to  one  mile  in 
breadth.    On  either  side  are  tho  great  mountain 
peaks,  rising  abruptly,  and  averaging  4.000  feet 
in  height,  thus  forming  a  perfect  barrier  to 
either  ingress  or  egress,  excepting  by  tho  trails 
at  the  northern  end.   The  steep  declivities  pre 
sent  the  appearance  of  gray  granite,  and  are 
mostly  bare  of  vegetation,  with  here  and  there  a 
shrub  or  tree  springing  up  out  of  tha  many 
crevices  in  the  rocks.    In  fact  the  tops  are  gen- 
erally wooded,  with  what  appear  to  the  specta- 
tor from  below,  small  shrubs ;  but  which  upon 
approach,  prove  to  be  Conifers  of  the  largest 
size.    In  the  valley,  these  immense  evergreens 
grow  to  astonishing  dimensions.   I  measured 
Liboccdrus  decurrens  23}  ft.  and  24  ft.  in  circura- 
ence  ;  Pinus  ponderosa  21}  ft.  aud  18  ft. ;  Abies 
Douglasii,  four  of  which  stood  in  group,  were  re- 
spectively 18},  18^,  18  and  18  ft.,  and  three 
others  16$,  17,  17§  ft.   An  Abks  grandis  mea- 
sured 13}  ft.  around,— all  the  above  being  taken 
five  feet  abvve  the  ground,  to  avoid  tho  al- 
most universal  enlargement  at  the  roots.  Our 
first  day  in  the  valley  was  unfortunately  tho 
commencement  of  tho  rainy  season,  and  owing 
to  a  succession  of  showers,  we  were  compelled  to 
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keep  under  our  roof,  and  enjoy  the  landscape  as 
beat  we  might  through  the  open  door.  Imme- 
diately in  front  was  the  lovely  Yo  Semite  Fall, 
2,534  feet  in  height,  now  increased  in  volume  by 
the  recent  rain,  and  pouring  over  the  rocks  in  a 
perfect  sheet  of  spray.  This  body  of  water  forms 
three  distinct  falls  before  reaching  the  valley, 
thus  adding  to  its  attractiveness.  The  first  is 
1.500  ft., — then  striking  a  projecting  angle  of 
the  rock,  it  glances  off,  and  forms  the  second, 
434  ft..— and  lastly  from  its  level  bed,  it  makes 
the  final  plunge  of  600  ft.  to  the  huge  masses  of 
debris  in  the  valley  below. 

Towards  evening  the  clouds  became  scatter- 
ing, the  rain  ceased,  and  we  mounted  our  ponies 
for  a  trip  to  the  "Bridal  Veil''  Falls,  called  by 
the  Indians  "Spirit  of  the  Evil  Wind."  After  a 
wearisome  clamber  over  the  rocks,  we  are  well 
rewarded  for  our  exertions,  by  a  near  view  of 
this  silvery  cascade.  The  last  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun  light  up  the  spray,  and  produce  a  bril- 
liant, misty,  gauzrvlike  effect,  beautiful  boyond 
description.  It  is  well  named,  for  nothing  in 
art  or  nature  could  possibly  exceed  the  feathery 
lightness  of  its  appearance.  At  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  it  rushes  madly  over  and 
amidst  huge  boulders  of  grnnite,  until  lost  to  view 
in  the  copse  beyond.  Hero  the  pure  invigora- 
ting mountain  air  is  fragrant  with  the  odor  of 
Laurels,  which  the  slightest  contact  visibly  in- 
creases ;  and  the  flaming  scarlet  of  the  Zaitchne- 
ria  dazzling  in  its  brightness,  adds  to  the  gener- 
al beauty.  Groves  of  the  Oregon  Maple,  (Acer 
macrophyllum,)  hang  their  great  leaves  over  the 
stream,  and  a  species  of  Sambuziti  with  remark- 
ably pubescent  shoots  and  edible  purplish  fruit 
is  in  abundance.  An  occasional  specimen  of 
Rubua  Xu/kaennis  is  also  noticed,  but  not  in  fruit. 
Another  night's  rest,  and  our  tough  little  steeds 
are  again  in  requisition  for  a  visit  to  the  main 
falls,  and  where  the  largest  body  of  the  Merced 
River  enters  the  Valley.  After  a  laborious  rido 
of  three  or  four  miles,  over  ns  rough  and  hilly  a 
path  as  one  can  possibly  imagine,  we  are  at  last 
compelled  to  leave  our  horses  and  proceed  on 
foot.  The  wild  scenery  now  becomes  pictur- 
esque in  the  cxtremo  and  the  lover  of  nature 
finds  new  wonders  at  every  step ;  but  we  hasten 
on,  and  soon  the  roaring  of  tho  distant  cataract 
is  distinctly  heard. 

Slowly  and  cautiously  wo  climb  oyer  tho  huge 
rocks,  many  weighing  hundreds  of  tons  each, 
and  torn  from  their  mountain  beds  by  the  storms 
and  frosts  of  many  winters,  until  turning  the  ab- 


rupt corner  of  a  jutting  cliff,  the  Vornall  Falls 
break  upon  our  view  in  all  their  grandeur.  Al- 
though apparently  so  near,  we  must  devote  an 
hour  to  tho  arduous  ascent,  before  we  can  stand 
at  the  base  of  this  sheet  of  water  ;  and  so  with 
the  music  of  the  cascades  deadening  all  other 
sounds,  we  paw  on  up,  until  we  can  feel  the 
spray  sprinkling  our  persons,  and  tho  rarest  of 
delightful  breezes  cooling  our  fevered  cheeks, 
and  now  almost  exhausted,  we  stop  to  regain 
our  strength.   It  certainly  requires  a  lively  im- 
agination to  comprehend  the  various  accessories 
that  combine  to  make  this  spot  such  a  finished 
picture, — such  a  perfect  illustration  of  all  that  is 
grand  and  overpowering  in  the  wildest  form  of 
natural  scenery.   The  Vernall  Falls  are  350  feet 
in  height,  and  as  we  had  the  pleasure  of  viewing 
them  after  tho  recent  rains,  the  Indian  name  of 
"Pi-myack,"  literally  "Cataract  of  Diamouds," 
seemed  especially  appropriate.   Looking  through 
the  bright  sparkling  waters  to  tho  opposite  rock, 
appearing  as  if  hung  on  a  prominent  spur,  was 
the  most  enchanting  circular  rainbow  I  ever  wit- 
nessed ;  and  indeed  the  illusion  was  only  broken 
when  we  had  once  more  continued  our  progress 
up  the  dizzy  heights.    Here  we  met  some  Indian 
hunters,  each  with  a  deer  strapped  upon  his 
back,  carelessly  and  lightly  leaping  from  rock  to 
rock,  and  running  down  the  declivity  like  goats  ; 
whilst  we,  with  tho  greatest  care,  could  scarcely 
walk  erect.    In  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  I  find 
many  pretty  little  species  of  ferns,  fresh  and  vig- 
orous amidst  the  continual  spray,— a  silvery 
leaved  Gymnogramma  with  its  golden  spores, 
being  particularly  attractive.    A  Sedum  too  of 
the  smallest  size,  grows  luxuriantly  in  many 
places,  and  a  gnarled  Oak,  with  long  pointed 
acorns,  forms  a  new  and  puzzling  prize ;  so  that 
with  a  very  slight  effort  of  the  imagination,  we 
can  readily  appreciate  tho  guide's  story  of 
Flora's  great  beauty  in  the  early  spring  Wo 
wander  through  the  dense  forest  of  pine  and 
spruce,  and  are  soon  in  front  of  the  Nevada 
Falls,  where  tho  water  pours  down  a  perpeudic- 
lar  leap  of  700  feet,  into  a  circular  basin,  almost 
miraculous  in  its  depth,  but  pure  as  amber  in  its 
translucent  state.    Far  from  satisfied,  but  with 
a  foreboding  of  the  work  yet  to  be  accomplished 
e'er  reaching  the  valley,  we  reluctantly  bid  adieu 
to  our  romantic  surroundings  and  prepare  to  re- 
trace our  steps.   Once  more  on  tho  plain  balow, 
wo  enter  an  Indian  village,  whero  we  are  vocif- 
erously greeted  by  curs  of  every  description  and 
half  nude  children,  dirty  and  weird  looking,  who 
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stare  and  chatter  and  beg  by  turns.   This  is 
their  harvest  time,  and  the  large  quantity  of 
dried  acorus  heaped  around,  were  sure  indica- 
tions of  its  plenty.    The  process  of  preparing 
their  winter  supply,  was  of  no  little  interest. 
The  nuts  are  collected  as  they  fall  from  the  trees 
and  carried  in  sacks  to  the  village,  where  the 
women  and  children  gather  around  the  heap, 
and  commence  the  operation  of  nutting.  This 
is  performed  by  biting  off  the  end,  and  then  by 
a  dexterous  twist  of  the  fingers  the  kernel  is  laid 
bare  and  split  open  ;  these  are  at  once  conveyed 
by  children  to  a  flat  rock  in  the  near  vicinity 
and  evenly  spread  over  the  surface  thereof  to 
dry ;  after  the  moisture  has  all  been  extracted, 
they  are  gathered  up  and  placed  in  their  store- 
house,—a  curious  basket-like  contrivance  form- 
ed of  willow  twigs,  and  elevated  some  three  feet 
above  the  grouud,  where  they  remain  until  need- 
ed for  use.   The  preparation  of  this  article  for 
food  is  primitive  in  the  extreme,  but  answers 
every  purpose.   The  dried  kernels  are  placed  in  j 
the  hollow  of  a  rock  and  ground  to  a  powder,  by 
means  of  a  smooth  stone  ;  and  the  meal  after 
mixing  with  water  to  the  consistency  of  mush, 
is  placed  in  a  tight  closely  woven  basket  and  is 
then  ready  for  the  cooking  operation.   A  shallow 
hole  in  the  ground  forms  the  receptacle,  and 
after  the  introduction  of  hot  stones  into  the 
paste,  the  whole  is  well  covered  up  with  soil ; 
thus  the  cooking  and  extraction  of  the  tannic 
acid  is  performed  at  once  by  the  simple  method 
employed.    We  were  cordially  invited  to  test 
the  delicious  delicacy,  but  after  the  unwashed 
fingers  of  numerous  owners  had  previously  been 
inserted  therein,  our  digestive  organs  rebelled, 
and  we  accordingly  declined  with  thanks.  One 
of  our  party,  who  was  determined  to  obtain 
knowledge,  despite  the  adverse  circumstances, 
boldly  shut  his  eyes  and  complied  with  the  wishes 
of  our  hosts  ;  but  his  report  was  not  suflk-iently 
satisfactory  to  induce  a  repetition,  nor  to  per- 
suade his  companions  to  emulate  his  example. 

The  last  day  of  our  stay  in  the  Valley,  was  de- 
voted to  an  examination  of  the  autumn  flora 
of  this  region,  and  more  especially  to  the  plants 
inhabiting  the  deep  canou  above  Mirror  Lake. 
This  charming  little  body  of  water  is  so  pure 
and  translucent,  that  the  surrounding  cliffs  and 
trees  are  as  plainly  reflected  on  its  surface,  as  is 
a  near  image  on  the  polished  plane  of  the  most 
costly  glass.  Looking  into  its  perfectly  calm 
and  untroubled  waters,  we  could  distinctly  see 
every  pebble  on  the  bottom,  several  feet  below. 


After  tethering  our  horses,  we  were  soon  explor- 
ing the  vicinity  of  a  mountain  stream  for  speci- 
mens, and  with  handkerchiefs,  bag*  and  portfo- 
lios soon  loaded  with  weeds,  we  could  easily  pass 
for  the  "great  medicine  men,"  that  the  chance 
Indians  we  met,  readily  granted  we  were. 

The  most  beiutiful  species  of  Oak  seen  in  this 
region,  was  Quercus  falvescem  of  Kellogg,  after- 
ward called  craasipocula  by  Dr.  Torrcy.  The 
tree  is  only  of  medium  size,  but  the  beautiful  fo- 
liage reminds  one  of  a  fine  specimen  of  Holly  ; 
glossy  on  the  upper  surface,  but  of  a  glaucous 
yellow  color  below.  On  some  plants  the  foliage 
was  remarkably  dentate,  whilst  on  others,  it  was 
entire.  The  most  striking  effect  however,  is 
produced  by  the  fruit,— the  long  pointed  acorns 
being  set  in  a  saucer  shaped  cup,  which  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  a  bright  golden  fuscous 
coat,  like  soft  velvet.  The  most  prominent  spe- 
cies of  oak  found  in  the  valley,  is  undoubtedly 
Q.  Kelloygii,  a  near  relative  to  the  Black  Oak 
(Q.  tinctoria.)  of  our  Eastern  States.  It  here 
forms  quile  a  large  tree,  and  the  fruit  being  also 
larger  than  others,  as  well  as  exceedingly  plenti- 
ful, the  Indians  prefer  it  for  their  winter  stores. 

Close  to  the  stream,  the  deciduous  portion  of 
the  timber  was  confined  to  a  few  species  ;  the 
most  plentiful  of  which  were  the  Acer  rancro- 
phi/Unm,  now  laden  with  their  many  loose  ra- 
cemes of  beaded  fruit;    Populus  monillfera, 
straight  as  arrows,  and  growing  in  dense  clumps; 
Cornus  yuttallii,  with  luxuriant  foliage  and 
round,  bright  scarlet  heads  of  fruit  (compact 
spherical  capitulums  of  botanists)  ;  Oreodtphne 
Californica  of  Necs,  (the  Californian  Laurel,) 
sometime)  called  L'turus  regaliH  incorrectly,  with 
long,  dark,  glossy  leaves,  emitting  an  exquisite 
fragrance ;  and  then  innumerable  thickets  of 
shrubs,  embracing  a  small  species  of  Cornus, — 
possibly  V.  panicutnla  ;  several  kinds  of  Ceuno- 
thiis,  Pentstemon,  S:imh,ic.u*,  &c.  Clambering 
over  the  rocks,  we  detected  the  Ijonicera  Califor- 
nica (California  Honeysuckle),  with  its  wealth 
of  scarlet  fruit ;  and  growing  in  dense  clumps, 
were  fine  specimens  of  Symp'toricarpus  (Snow- 
berry).    Numerous  dried  stalks  of  different  spe- 
cies of  Lilies  and  other  bulbous  plants  also  attract- 
ed our  attention .  for  next  to  obtaining  a  fine  speci- 
men for  our  herbaria,  was  a  desire  to  procure 
the  S3cds  or  roots.   On  the  mount  lin  top  above 
us,  was  growing  a  fine  specimen  of  that  chief  of 
Junipers,  the  Juniperus  rxxidentali*,  with  silvery 
resinous  foliasre,  and  large,  dark  purple  b^rrk-8  ; 
the  wwod  of  this  species,  unlike  our  /.  Virgin- 
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tana  or  Red  Cedar,  is  pure  white  in  color.  All 
around  were  the  usual  Conifers,  already  men- 
tioned, with  their  now  ripening  canes  just  begin- 
ning to  fall.  The  Indians  have  a  sagacious 
method  of  collecting  these  seeds.  Aware  of  the 
fact,  that  squirrels  can  detect  the  cones  with 
fully  developed  seeds,  they  watch  the  little  ani- 
mals carefully  cutting  off  only  such  as  are  per- 
fect, and  immediately  gather  them  up  and  await 
a  fresh  supply.  Thus  two  points  are  gained, — 
the  trees  with  their  long  naked  bodies  of  75  or 
100  feet,  prevent  all  idea  of  climbing  up  to  the 
top  to  the  treasure  in  the  first  pltce ;  and  sec 
ondly,  the  squirrels  with  a  natural  instinct  that 
teaches  them  to  select  such  cones  as  will  best  re- 
pay their  labor,  saves  the  collector  much  unne- 
cessary annoyauce. 

As  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  falls  on  the 
topmost  peaks  of  the  mountains  above,  we  re- 
turn to  our  transit  home,  well  pleased  with  the 
result  of  our  day's  work.   But  I  have  said  no- 
thing as  yet,  in  regard  to  the  many  objects  of 
interest  contained  in  the  mountains  themselves. 
To  the  readers  of  these  letters,  who  imagine  that 
the  range  of  rocks  surrouuding  this  valley  is 
tame  nod  monotonous,  I  would  remark,  that 
travelers  who  have  visited  the  most  noted 
scenery  of  the  old  world,  emphatically  declare 
that  the  To  Semite  cannot  be  equaled  in  point 
of  wild  romantic  picturcsqueness  and  truly  aw- 
ful grandeur.   As  we  enter  the  Valley  at  the 
northern  end,  the  first  object  that  attracts  our 
attention  is  the  rock  known  as  "El  Capitan,''  or 
by  the  Indians  as  the  ''Great  Chief  of  the  Val- 
ley. "   This  massivo  wall  of  granite  rises  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  height  of  3,100  feet,  presenting 
a  bare  smooth  surface,  without  a  tree  or  shrub 
to  relieve  its  aspect ;  on  its  surface,  several  hun- 
dreds of  feet  in  the  air,  we  notice  the  curiously 
formed  outline  of  a  human  being,  which  has  re- 
ceived the  title  of  the  "Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tain."  The  figure  is  in  a  stooping  posture,  with 
one  hand  pointing  down  the  Valley  ;  his  great 
broad-rimmed  hat  is  very  well  shown,  and  the 
the  life-like  features  are  excellently  delineated. 
Opposite  El  Capitan  are  the  "Three  Graces," 
embracing  that  number  of  rounded  mountain 
tops,  3,750  feet  high.   Near  by  are  the  "Cathe- 
dral Spires''  with  their  sharp  pointed  turrets 
side  by  side,  extending  up  into  the  air  2,400  feet. 
The  "Scntinal  Rock,"  3,270  feet  high,  stands 
alone  in  all  its  majesty  of  expression,  and  cer- 
tainly well  deserves  its  suggeativo  title ;  its  clean 


shaft  rising  far  above  the  clouds,  appears  as  if  it 
special  task  was  to  keep  watch  and  guard 
over  the  beautiful  vale  below.   Two  of  the 
most  imposing'  peaks   are   undoubtedly  the 
"North  Dome"  and  the  "South  Dome,"  situa- 
ted on  either  side  of  Mirror  Lake,  and  respec- 
tively 3,725  feet  and  0000  feet  in  height.  Stand- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nevada  Falls  and  look- 
ing down  the  Valley,  the  form  of  the  North 
Dome  is  so  accurately  rounded,  and  so  complete- 
ly proportioned,  that  we  can  scarcely  disabuse 
our  minds  of  the  idea  of  artificial  aid  in  its  con- 
struction.  The  immense  height  of  the  South 
Dome,  forms  a  grand  and  prominent  feature  in 
the  contour  of  this  locality.   The  Indian  name 
of  "Tis-sa-ack"  literally,  -'Goddess  of  the  Val- 
ley,'*  proves  how  appreciative  the  untu  ored 
mind  can  be,  when  conferring  appellations  on 
the  natural  objects  of  beauty.   Beyond  the  South 
Dome  we  can  distinctly  discern  the  outline  of 
the  tallest  spur  of  the  mountains  called  the 
"Clouds  Rest,"  which  is  6 ,450  feet  in  height.  In 
close  proximity  to  the  North  Dome,  are  the 
"Mountains  playing  at  Leap  Frog."  so  called 
by  Indians,  in  allusion  to  the  position  of  three 
leaning  cliffs,  one  above  another,  and  each  in 
the  attitude  of  springing  out  in  the  air.    The  in- 
habitants of  the  Valley  call  them  the  "Three 
Brothers,"  and  record  their  height  at  4,300  feet. 
"Washington's  Tower,"  2,400  feet;  "Cap  of 
Liberty,"  4,600  feet ;  "Sentinal  Dome,"  4,500 
feet  and  "Mt.  Starr  King.  "5,600  feet,  arc  all  ob- 
jects of  deep  interest  to  the  visitor,  and  affords 
an  equal  pleasure  to  thoso  more  particularly  de- 
scribed. 

Aficr  four  days  of  unalloyed  pleasure,  I  bade 
farewell  to  the  Yo  Semite,  and  in  company  with 
a  botanical  friend,  passed  down  the  banks  of 
the  Merced  River,  with  the  bright  speckled  trout 
sporting  in  its  clear  waters,  as  if  playing  at 
"hide  and  seek"  among  the  rocks  that  formed 
its  stony  bed.  We  turn  in  our  saddles  for  a  last 
lingering  glance  at  the  fleecy  clouds,  hanging 
like  a  veil  on  the  mountain  sides ;  whilst  far 
above  on  their  topmost  peaks,  the  snow  had  cov- 
ered them  with  its  pure  whito  canopy,— -a  curi- 
ous contrast  to  the  warm  summer-like  climate 
of  the  Valley  below. 

We  leave  these  scenes  with  mingled  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  regret,— of  pleasure,  in  the  rich 
promise  of  many  an  object  of  interest  dear  to 
the  sight  of  a  lover  of  nature,— of  regret,  for  the 
passing  away  of  all  that  has  enlivened  and 
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cheered  us  in  the  many  happy  hours  spent  in 
this  delightful  spot. 

Sincerely,  &c, 

JOSIAU  HOOFES. 


ABOUT  PHLOX  DRUMMONDII  AND 
O I  HER  THINGS. 

BY  JOSEPH  AMRAM. 

A  friend  at  our  house  last  week  was  discussing 
the  question,  whether  in  the  Phlox  Drumrnondii 
the  termination  should  have  two  i's  or  only  one  ; 
of  course  the  meaning  of  the  thing  is  Drum- 
mond'8  Phlox,— and  this  puts  the  matter  in  the 
*  genitive"  or  "possessive"  case,  as  we  say  in 
grammar.  So  we  turned  to  the  Latin  grammar, 
and  we  found  that  Latin  nouns  ending  in  us 
made  i  in  the  genitive,  and  when  ending  in  ius 
made  u  in  the  genitive.  Our  puzzle  then,  was 
to  know  whether  Drummond  when  rendered  into 
Latin  should  be  Drummondu*  or  Drumraontliu*. 
My  friend  insisted  that  the  only  rule  in  making 
new  Latin  words,  as  these  plants  names  really 
arc,  is  to  go  by  sound.  It  will  depend  on 
whether  the  accent  is  on  the  first  or  second  syl- 
lable. If  Drummond  it  should  be  Drummondus, 
and  of  course  Phlox  Drummondi  \  but  if  Drum- 
nvondj  then  Drunimoudius,  Drumrnondii.  lie 
thought  that  the  first  was  most  likely  to  be  ihc 
proper  sound  of  Drummond,  and  therefore  Phlox 
Drummondl  would  be  correct.  I  could  only 
say  that  it  seemed  right,  but  that  authorities  al- 
ways used  the  two  i's.  We  compromised  the 
matter  by  agreeing  to  drop  the  Latin  name  alto- 
gether in  our  common  conversation,  and  always 
say  merely  "Drummond  Phlox." 

And  this  brings  me  to  ask  why  not  use  these 
o  n  names  oftener  than  we  do  ?  To  bo  sure 
some  of  them  are  worse  thau  the  hard  names  I 
would  avoid.  "Love  lies  Bleeding,"  "Robin  run  in 
the  hedge."  Joseph's  Coat,"  Rag,  tag  aud  bob- 
tail" and  such  expressions,  arc  worse  than  TVar- 
ccwicziiy  which  our  gardener  pronounces  "worst 
kind  of  whiskey  1/  or  any  other  tremendous  cf 
fort  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

But  there  are  names  not  intelligent  or  rough 
which  one  might  use,— and  where  there  are 
none,  I  do  not  sec  why  some  one  in  authority 
might  not  make  them  so  as  to  be  generally  ac- 
ceptable. I  remember  while  a  reader  of  Down- 
ing^ Horticulturiit,  that  he  gave  the  name  of 
"Golden  Bell"  to  the  Forsythia  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance. It  has  proved  generally  acceptable, 
and  we  have  only  to  picture  to  ourselves  what 


we  should  all  be,  twisting  our  mouths  to  say 
Forsythia  wridissima  on  every  occasion,  in  or- 
der to  thank  Downing  and  all  those  good  friends 
whose  foresight  keeps  us  out  of  all  these  evils. 

I  suppose  I  am  treading  on  dangerous  ground, 
and  that  you,  Mr.  Editor,  will  want  to  differ  from 
me.  I  fancy  I  have  heard  all  you  will  want  to 
say  before.  You  would  keep  together  "the  Iwr- 
mony  and  unity  of  the  science. "  "A  Frenchman, 
a  German,  and  so  on,  all  know  Latin,  and  thus 
know  what  is  meant  at  onco  on  reading  the 
Latin  word."  All  this  well  enough  for  botany. 
I  say  let  there  be  botanical  names  by  all  means  ; 
but  let  us  have  garden  names  as  well.  My  two 
girls  are  Charlotte  and  Jane,  respectively  ;  but  it 
seems  more  home-like,  and  does,  I  think,  bring 
them  nearer  our  every  dny  hearts  to  call  them 
Jenny  and  Lottie,— and  so  I  am  sure  we' can  ap- 
preciate Pansy,  Gillifiower  aud  Mignonette,  bet- 
ter under  these  names,  than  we  ever  could  as 
Viola  tricolor  maxima  superba,  Reseda  odorata, 
Mathiola  annua,  or  the  sweetest  Latin  sound 
ever  uttered.    /  think  so. 

And  now  about  these  Drummond  Phlox  ;  is'ut 
it  strange  how  much  they  have  been  improved 
by  seed  selections.  I  remember  the  first 
time  I  raised  a  packet  of  them  ;  tho  plants  all 
produced  flowers  of  a  pale  rose  color.  After 
some  years,  one  was  noticed  with  a  little  deeper 
color,  approaching  crimson.  In  those  days  we 
were  under  the  old  law  of  the  botanists,  that 
like  producing  like  applied  to  species  ;  that  varie- 
ties would  not  reproduce  themselves  again  from 
seed  ;  so  we  tried  to  raise  this  crimson  tinted 
Phlox  from  cuttings,  and  well  I  remember  how 
carefully  we  petted  the  weakly  things  so  raised. 
But  the  florists  soon  got  ahead  of  the  scientific 
men.  You  praise  Darwin  for  his  great  dis- 
courses in  these  matters ;  but  he  should'nt  have 
all  the  credit.  Hundreds  of  us  who  loved  flow- 
ers, and  who  knew  some  of  their  little  secrets, 
as  only  lovers  can  know,  saw  that  varieties 
would  as  truly  perpetuate  themselves  from  seed, 
as  undoubted  species,  long  before  Darwin  took 
the  field.  And  It  was  thus  we  found  that  if  we 
kept  the  crimson  Phlox  separate  from  the  other*, 
so  that  there  should  be  no  chance  of  inter-mix- 
ture of  pollen,  we  could  get  crimson  Phloxes 
from  seed,  just  as  pure  and  good  as  if  we  raised 
them  from  the  cuttings. 

Since  then,  what  changes  there  have  been  in 
these  pretty  little  flowers.  We  have  now  Drum- 
mond Phloxes  of  all  shades,  from  white  to  deep 
crimson,  and  all  these  can  be  perpetuated  from 
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need  as  well  as  we  once  thought  only  true  spe-  color  of  a  seedling,  and  then"  again  perpetuating 

cies  could.  it  by  seeds. 

I  often  wonder  if  the  Indians  had  any  love  This  is  I  see  too  far  a  rambling  letter.  Pcr- 

for  flowers.,;  of  course  they  could  not  be  botanists  haps  you  can  cut  it  up  and  make  some  use  of  it 

as  we  understand  it ;  but  I  suppose  some  of  them,  for  your  scraps  and  queries,  at  any  rate,— but  I 

as  with  us,  must  care  more  for  such  things  than  find  I  have  not  yet  come  to  the  kernel  of  the 

others ,  and  once  in  a  while  no  doubt,  some  one  subject  I  started  out  to  speak  on.   It  was  this  : 

or  another  among  them,  noted  pretty  closely  I  wanted  to  suggest  to  ladies  and  gentlemen 

the  various  pretty  flowers  growing  wild  about  who  take  pride  in  gardening,  how  so  many  new 

them.    How  such  an  one,  who  perhaps  admired  ;  Drumraond  Phloxes  were  raised— that  there  is 

the  pretty  Drummond  Phlox  in  its  Caiifornian  j  no  skill  or  great  secret  about  it ;  and  that  if  they 
home,  would  stare  at  the  numerous  shades  of  will  look  out  and  save  the  seed  of  any  little  va- 

color  and  form  the  plant  now  exhibits  in  our  riation  they  see  in  their  flowers,  they  may  have 

garden  borders.   And  all  this,  not  by  any  pecu-  as  good  varieties  as  they  often  have  to  pay  a  dol- 

Har  skill  on  the  part  of  our  seed  growers ;  but  lar  a  package  of  a  dozen  for,  and  besides  feel 

simply  by  watching  for  any  slight  change  in  the  something  of  the  pride  of  authorship. 


A  TREE  HOLDER 

ITT  MR.  A.  PAYNE,  8CIPIOVII.LE,  N.  Y. 

Having  frequently  to  plant  trees  alone,  I  have 
had  to  invent  a  contrivance  to  hold  the  tree, 
while  filling  in,  which  may  be  useful  to  others 
so  situated. 

It  is  easily  made.  A  piece  of  plank  two  feet 
long,  one  foot  wide,  and  one  foot  thick,  makes 
the  base  (d),  which  rests  on  two  pieces  of  plank 
or  feet  (e)  ran  crosswise  to  the  base.  The  arm 
(a)  is  about  five  feet  long,  and  has  a  piece  of 
leather  string  go  round  the  tree,  and  fasten  to  a 
nail  as  a  button,  to  hold  the  tree.  A  brace  (b) 
stiffens  the  whole— (c)  is  the  ground  lino. 


A  GOOD  WniTE  WINTER  FLOWER. 

BY  P.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

In  these  days,  Mr.  Editor,  when  so  many  peo- 
ple wander  after  new  things,  it  is  perhaps  worth 
while  to  remember  the  merits  of  old  friends,  es- 
pecially when  they  will  do  for  us  all  that  the 
best  new  comer  ever  could  be  expected  to  do. 
Of  this  class  is  the  Double  While  English  Prim- 
rose. 

As  a  window  plant  it  is  particularly  valuable, 
as  it  docs  not  suffer  so  much  for  the  want  of  full 
light  as  some  plants  do.  To  be  sure  it  docs  best 
with  an  abundance  of  light;  but  some  things 
must  have  this  or  nothing  comes  of  them.  Then 
the  flowers  are  so  fragrant.   In  my  taste  the 
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STRAWBERRY  CULTURE  IN  SOUTH- 
ERN PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  the  West  by  the  Editor 
of  this  magazine,  the  remark  was  made  to  the 
effect  that  the  hill  system  of  growing  Strawber- 
ries did  not  seem  to  be  much  of  a  success,  except 
in  the  hands  of  Knox  and  a  few  cultivators  in 
Southern  Pennsylvania.  Of  course  there  are 
many  ways  of  growing  Strawberries  in  hills  ;  one 
may  be  a  very  good  way,  and  the  other  a  very 
bad  one,  and  yet  both  properly  be  called  a,  if  not 
the  hill  system.  Cutting  off  the  runners  and 
leaving  nothing  but  the  hills  to  bear  fruit,  is  a 
very  good  principle  in  Itself;  and  this  way  may 
be  called  a  hill  system.  It  is  known  that  as 
goon  as  a  runner  takes  root  in  the  soil,  the 
crown  is  injured,  and  cutting  away  these  run- 
ners is  therefore  a  good  principle.  But  there  is 
something  more.  The  ground  must  be  kept 
cool  to  produce  the  best  results  ;  and  cutting 
away  the  runners  exposes  the  surface  to  the 
heating  action  of  the  sun,  and  is  therefore  an  in- 
jury. 80  far  wc  see  that  what  we  gain  by  the 
cutting  of  runners,  we  lose  by  the  exposure ;  and 
we  are  just  where  we  were  before.  Indeed  wo 
loose,  as  we  have  had  the  cutting  and  clearing  to 
do  with  no  advantage. 

Here  are  two  distinct  principles,  operating  one 
agaiust  another  ;  and  we  see  from  this  how  one 
who  proposes  to  himself  to  grow  Strawberries  on 
the  "  everlasting  principles  of  science  "  is  just  as 
likely  to  get  wrong  as  one  who  goes  blundering 
along  "just  as  his  grandfather  did."  In  all 
things  we  must  use  common  sent*.  That  is  to 
say,  go  by  no  one  principle  alone,  but  generalize 
from  all.  Then  in  this  matter  we  shall  see  that 
to  have  the  best  results  from  cutting  off  straw- 
herry  runners  a  mulch  to  shade  the  ground  must 
go  with  tt 

It  is  generally  here  that  we  have  noticed  hill 
cultivation  to  fail.  Even  where  mulch  Is  used 
there  are  so  many  ways  of  doing  it.  Even  In 
Southern  Pennsylvania  and  Northern  Maryland, 
which  wc  excepted  when  Bpeaking  of  those  who 
did  not  do  as  Knox  did,  the  system  is  scarcely 
like  the  famous  Pittsburg  plan.  JAs  one  can  learn 
something  from  every  new  plan,  or  variation  of 
an  old  plan,  we  give  the  practice  of  one  of  the 
most  successful  we  know  in  this  particular  region 
The  notes  wc  made  were  brief,  and  we  may  not 


have  them  full  in  all  respects,  but  stiirwe  think 
enough  to  be  understood. 

The  tract  we  have  in  view,  is  in  Carroll  Co., 
Md.,  near  the  village  of  Westminster,  on  Parr's 
Ridge  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  is  probably 
1000  feet  above  tide  water.  The  plot  comprised 
about  ten  acres,  had  a  north  west  exposure  sim- 
ilar to  Knox's,  and  is  a  light  loam  on  a  clay 
sub-soil.  The  land  was  manured  before  plant- 
ing, at  the  rate  of  about  20  horse  loads  to  the 
acre.  The  plants  have  plenty  of  room,— the 
rows  being  36  and  the  plants  about  18  inches 
apart  when  they  are  first  set.  In  March  and 
April  the  plants  are  thoroughly  cleaned  by  a  cul- 
tivator, after  which  rye  straw  at  the  rate  of  one 
ton  to  the  acre  is  Bpread  between  the  rows.  The 
runnncrs  are  kept  cut  off  during  the  summer 
season  with  sharp  hoes,  and  nothing  allowed  to 
grow  but  the  great  busby  hills.  The  kinds 
chiefly  relied  on,  were  Russell,  Downer,  Green 
Prolific  and  Agriculturist. 

By  this  simple  system  507  bushels  were  gather- 
ed from  about  three  and  a  half  acres ;  which 
were  all  sent  to  one  firm  in  Baltimore,  bringing 
the  owner  even  in  the  past  abundant  season  84 
per  bushel,  less  about  12  cents  per  bushel  freight. 

All  around  through  this  section  of  country 
strawberries  are  grown  very  successfully ;  and 
the  best  growers  are  those  who  practice  some 
such  a  hill  system  as  the  one  described.  It  will 
be  seen  that  one  of  its  essential  is,  that  the  shad- 
ing of  the  surface  and  njnnor  cutting  should  go 
together. 

We  are  fully  satisfied  that  any  one  who  will 
practice  this  system  judiciously  will  never  want 
to  return  to  the  bed  or  any  other  system. 


A  COOL  8URFACE  FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 

As  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  we  have  long 
labored  to  show  that  to  have  healthy  fruit  trees 
the  fibrous  roots  must  bo  kept  near  the  surface, 
cool  and  dark.  No  one  has  ever  disputed  these 
premises.  We  have  further-labored  to  show  that 
all  the  popular  fruit-growing  doctrines  are  op- 
posed to  these  premises,  and  must  be  wrong. 
Then  we  have  proposed  something  better  than  the 
prevailing  modes,— either  grow  short  grass, 
mulch,  branch  low,  or  plant  close.  For  all  this 
we  have  been  roundly  abused.  "  Does  the  Gar- 
dener's Monthly  pretend  to  know  better  than  all 
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the  great  men  who  lived  centuries  ago  We 
do  not  intend  to  be  drawn  into  any  such  side  is- 
sues, but  shall  continue  to  show,  as  occasion  of- 
fers, the  inconsistencies  of  those  whose  practice 
is  opposite  to  the  principles  they  profess  ;  and  to 
*  insist  that  herein  lie  most  of  the  failures  wher- 
ever they  do  exist. 

Indeed,  the  sore  point  seems  to  be  just  here, — 
for  the  very  ones  who  attack  us  the  most  abusive- 
ly, usually  furnish  the  best  facts  against  them- 
selves,and  would  probably  see  them  as  we  do.only 
for  this  natural  disposition  to  oppose.  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  this  class  of  writers 
has  recently  written  a  paper  to  show  how  terri- 
bly we  are  leading  the  people  astray  by  our 
teachings,  and  then  goes  on  to  give  tho  figures 
which,— supposing  that  he  treats  his  figures 
more  fairly  than  he  treats  his  opponents— show 
a  profitable  Fear  orchard.  It  so  happens  that 
we  have  seen  this  orchard,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best 
arguments  in  favor  of  what  we  teach .  The  trees 
are  closely  planted,  and  moderately  low  branch- 
ed, so  that  the  roots  are  admirably  shaded  and 
cool ;  and  this  excellent  condition  of  things  is 
still  more  aided  by  frequent  mulchings  of  sea 
weed,  which  is  easily  obtained.  No  grass  is  re- 
quired, because  the  conditions  wo  ask  for  are 
better  obtained  without  it. 

No  better  instance  of  the  value  of  our  teach- 
ings could  be  obtained  any  where  than  from  the 
Pear  orchard  of  Hovey  &  Co. ;  and  it  iB  only  in 
accordance  with  our  theory  of  the  love  of  opposi- 
tion, that  the  recent  vulgar  attack  on  us  in  the 
Boston  Journal  of  Horticulture,  can  be  accounted 
fur. 


SKI  Mill  A  JAPONJCA. 

This  beautiful  plant  has  dark  evergreen  leaves 
similar  to  the  Daphne,  and  is  succeeded  by  large 
red  holly-like  berries,  something  like  the  ber. 
ries  o{  Daphne  Mezereon.  The  earlier  attempts  to 
introduce  it  to  our  hardy  collections  failed, 
chiefly,  we  believe,  because  it  was  found  not  to 
endure  our  summer  suns. 

We  see  by  recent  English  accounts  that  it  Is 
found  to  thrive  very  well  in  tho  shade,  and  is 
likely  to  become  one  of  their  most  usoful  deco- 
rative plants  when  so  employed.  It  is  possible 
that  if  we  were  to  try  it  in  such  situations  we 
might  be  more  testing.  It  is  well  worth  test- 
ing again. 


VARIETIES  OF  AUCUBA. 

All  the  plants  of  Aucuba  Jnponica  were  from 
one  female  plant,  introduced  from  Japan  many 
years  ago,  until  comparatively  recently  a  male 
plant  was  introduced,  since  which  the  plant  has 
been  able  to  bear  berries  in  great  abundance,— 
and  from  these  a  great  number  of  varieties  have 
been  raised. 

In  this  section  of  Pennsylvania  the  plants  have 
proved  hardy  only  in  very  sheltered  situations. 
Possibly  some  of  these  new  varieties  may  be 
round  hardier.  There  are  some  pretty  green 
leaved  forms  amongst  the  new  ones,  and  green- 
leaved  plauts  are  generally  hardier  than  the  va- 
riegated ones.  At  any  rate,  our  Southern  read- 
ers should  look  out  for  these  Aucubas. '  They 
are  just  the  thing  for  their  grounds. 


RAISING  GOOSEBERRIES. 
In  a  recent  number,  in  answer  to  a  correspon- 
dent, wo  gave  the  plan  by  which  Gooseberries  are 
successfully  raised  about  Philadelphia.   We  re- 

Iferredthen  to  the  American  varieties— chiefly 
Houghton's  seedling.    But  the  foreign  varieties 

j  do  not  grow  even  by  this  plan.  Wherever  we 
have  seen  them,  aud  however  grown,  they  al- 
ways mildew. 

Now  it  is  so  clear  why  they  fail,  and  it  is  so 
easy  to  apply  tho  remedy,  that  we  are  very 
much  surprised  that  no  one  understands  it. 
The  Gooseberry  is  essentially  a  mountain  plant, 
and  besides  this,  it  is  as  warm  a  lover  of  "  syl- 
van shades "  as  the  most  poetic  amongst  us. 
This  wood  loving  character  makes  a  very  rich 
soil  as  necessary  to  success,  as  the  other  two 
points.  So  that  to  have  first  class  Gooseberries 
we  must  have  a  rich  soil,  a  cool  soil,  and  a  shady 
situation.  Yet  we  put  them  in  a  warm  sunny 
spot,  and  getting  nothing  but  disease,  decide 
that  "  foreign  Gooseberries  cannot  be  grown  in 
the  United  States.' ' 

It  is,  we  know,  very  hardfor  most  of  us  who 
have  been  educated  in  different  climates  to  alter 
our  practices  to  suit  another.  We  put  in  Goose- 
berries as  we  always  put  them  in,  and  as  they 
always  brought  good  results.  If  they  will  not 
do  here  under  that  system,  it  seems  hardly 
worth  while  to  study  out  another  one.  In- 
deed, we  have  too  many  things  requiring 
our  attention,  that  unless  anything  is  likely 
"to  pay,"  we  can  hardly  spare  tho  time  to  experi- 
ment. Hence,  though  gardening  is  rather  a  fine 
art  than  a  source  of  profit ;  and  though  enjoy- 
ment, and  not  dollars,  is  its  first  aim  ;  we  have 
to  depend  more  than  any  other  country  on  he 
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commercial  men,  for  our  progress  in  practical 
knowledge. 

Now,  let  the  market  fruitgrower  take  this 
matter  in  hand.  There  is  "money »'  in  the  English 
Gooseberry.  It  in  not  an  aristocratic  fruit,  al- 
though we  have  seen  a  Queen  smack  her  royal 
lips  over  a  "  Roaring  Lion.'*  Yet  with  the  av- 
erage man  and  woman,  it  is  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular fruits.  As  a  general  market  fruit  there  is 
no  doubt  of  a  ready  sale,  at  high  prices,  for  all 
that  can  be  raised. 

Here  is  a  prize  well  worth  contending  for. 
Only  comply  with  the  conditions,and  the  victory 
iseasy.  Places  where  cool  soil  and  partial  shade 
can  be  found,  already  exist  in  many  grounds. 
"Where  these  are  not  naturally,  they  can  be 
easily  made.  Grapes  and  Gooseberries,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  grown  together.  The  vines  may 
ho  so  traiucd  as  to  afford  a  partial  shade,  and 
the  Gooseberries  grown  under  them.  Besides 
this,  many  ways  will  suggest  themselves  to  an 
ingenious  mind.  Only  remember  that  shade 
must  not  include  dry  soil.  And  the  roots  of 
trees  dry  ground  very  much,  so  that  such  shade 
will  not  do.  The  shade  must  be  afforded  by 
rocks  or  hills,  walls  or  fence,  arbors,  or  the 
spreading  branches  of  trees  over  spaces  where 
roots  do  not  extend. 

At  one  time  it  was  granted  that  we  could  not 
raise  Seedling  Pines  in  America.  They  were 
mountain  plants,  generally  just  as  our  Goose- 
berry. But  it  came  to  he  understood  that  the 
little  shade  required  could  be  easily  given.  Then 
came  the  Illinois  Douglas  with  his  acres  of 
brush  and  arbors.  The  thing  was  done,  and  the 
money  came  in—  and  what  is  more  important  to 


us,  a  great  lesson  was  learned  of  value  to  all 
Americans. 

Now  let  the  same  thing  be  done  for  the  Goose- 
berry. Let  another  Douglass  come,  that  we 
may  sound  his  praises,  and  eat  his  fruit. 


WINDOW  FLOWERS. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  window  flow- 
ers are  not  so  often  seen  as  they  once  were.  It 
cannot  be  that  the  taste  for  beauty  is  declining. 
It  is  rather  that  the  arrangements  of  modern 
housekeeping  make  flowers  in  the  way  of  con- 
venience. Yet  why  not  make  windows  to  suit  ? 
The  demands  of  modern  society  are  all  well  in 
their  way,  but  surely  they  need  not  be  so  imper- 
atively exclusive  as  to  banish  all  floral  adorn- 
ments from  our  tasteful  houses. 

The  introduction  of  heaters  had  some  influ- 
ence in  driving  away  flowers  from  our  sitting 
rooms,  but  coal  as  gas  light  has  been  a  worse 
enemy,  -  yet  these  can  be  easily  kept  in  place. 
Bay  windows  now  often  have  an  inside  enclo- 
sure of  glass,— making  a  kind  of  cabinet,  as  it 
were,  and  in  this  the  plants  grow  to  perfection. 
But  this  arrangement  is  not  essential.  A  friend, 
whose  window  is  at  all  times  gay  with  blos- 
soms, and  whose  success  is  the  envy  of  all  the 
neighbors,  has  nothing  but  a  broad  win- 
dow sill,  and  she  has  the  window  curtains 
so  arranged  that  they  fall  between  the  room  and 
the  plants.  The  lace  curtains  are  down  day 
and  night,  and  the  damask  over  only  at  night. 
This  seems  entirely  sufficient  to  prevent  injury 
from  gas  and  dry  air— no  plants  can  possibly  be 
healthier  than  hers  are. 


SCRAPS  AND  QUERIES. 


Names  of  Plants-  S.  8.  T.,  Carbon  Cliff, 
III. — Your  kindness  and  patience  in  replying  to 
correspondents,  emboldens  me  to  ask  informa- 
tion on  some  points  in  which  I  am  much  inter- 
ested. Is  there  any  difficulty  in  starting  the 
seeds  of  the  Erythrina,  or  Cactus,  and  how  old 
must  they  be  before  they  blossom  ?  Will  you 
give  the  names  of  the  enclosed  specimens,  and 
tell  me  if  there  is  a  plant  by  the  name  of  Cary- 
omolis,  and  what  the  name  of  the  scarlet-coned 
cedar  ? 

My  husband  suggests  that  I  have  asked  too 
many  questions  already.    If  so,  I  trust  you  will 


pardon  me,  as  they  do  not  arise  from  an  idle  cu- 
riosity, but  an  earnest  wish  for  information. 
Permit  me  to  express  the  great  profit  and  pleas- 
ure I  receive  from  the  pages  of  the  Gardener's 
Monthly.   I  consider  it  worth  twice  the  price. 

[No  1  is  Olechomoy  or  Nepeta  hederacea.  It 
is  a  native  of  Europe,  where  it  is  called  "Ground 
Ivy."  It  is  also  naturalized  to  some  extent  in 
this  country.  As  a  basket  plant  it  lias  few  su- 
periors, as  it  requires  so  little  light  in  order  to 
do  welL 

No.  2  is  Euonymus  Japonicusy  the  "Japan 
Evergreen  Burningbush.      In  the  Northern 
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it  is  only  hardy  on  the  north  Bide  of 
buildings,  or  some  other  place  shaded  from  the 
sun  in  winter  ;  but  it  must  have  the  full  light  in 
summer.  In  the  South  it  makes  beautiful  orna- 
mental hedges.  It  has  small  green  flowers 
when  old,  scarcely  visible  without  close  looking 
for;  when  the  green  capsules  open  they  disclose1 
reddish  seeds,  which  in  the  South  gives  addi- 
tional interest  to  the  plant. 

Erythrina  seeds,  when  they  have  once  got 
dry,  do  not  vegetate  freely.  The  best  plan  is  to 
soak  them  in  cold  water  a  few  days  before  sow- 
ing. Cactus  seeds  grow  very  easily  in  sandy 
soil,  kept  moist  by  putting  a  piece  of  glass  over 
the  flower  pot,  instead  of  regular  waterings, 
which  are  apt  to  rot  the  young  plants. 
Perhaps  Coreopsis  is  the  plant  by  the  name  men- 
tioned. The  scarlet-coned  cedar  is  not  known 
by  that  name,  but  some  varieties  of  the 'Norway 
Spruce  have  beautiful  rosy  purple  young  cones 
when  flowering  in  spring,  for  which  they  are 
highly  esteemed. 

We  are  always  glad  to  have  such  questions  as 
these,  as  what  one  wants  to  know  often  proves 
of  value  to  hundred  of  others.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  receive  your  further  inquiries  at  any 
time.] 


Early  Peas — When  "  we  were  boys,'*  and 
for  a  hundred  years  previously,  new  Peas  made 
their  appearance  occasionally,  warranted  to  be 
"earlier  than  any  others  known."  Between 
twenty- five  and  thirty  years  ago,  the 
"  Early  six  weeks  "  was  thought  to  be  a  prod- 
igy, and  we  aU  know  how  many  4i  earlier  ones  » 
have  been  raised  since  that  day.  The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  now  says  that  "  Sutton's 
Ringleader  is  the  earliest  of  all.''  It  would  be 
Interesting  to  know  how  much  less  than  six 
weeks  we  have  gained  in  twenty-five  years. 


Transplanting  Large  Trees.— J.  W.  W., 
Hyde  Park,  Duchess  Co.,  JV.  F.,  writes:—"  I 
am  a  new  subscriber  to  the  OardenerU  Monthly, 
and  note  with  great  interest  your  statement  in 
the  January  number  in  regard  to  transplanting 
large  trees.  If  you  will  send  me  such  back 
numbers  as  contain  the  articles  you  refer  to, 
with  the  price,  I  will  forward  the  latter.'' 

[In  view  of  the  great  number  of  new  subscrib- 
ers this  year,  and  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
instead  of  referring  to  our  past  issues  as  re- 
quested, we  thought  it  might  have  a  more  gen- 


eral interest  to  repeat  the  recommendations  we 
have  before  given  in  regard  to  transplanting 
large  trees. 

la  the  first  place,  we  may  say  that  the  prac- 
tice has  been  very  successful  in  this  vicinity. 
Trees  25  feet  high  and  two  feet  in  circumference 
having  been  moved  during  the  last  ten  years  by 
different  people,  and  trees  of  different  kinds  have 
been  moved,  and  in  all  cases  have  done  as 
well  as  trees  but  two  or  three  years  old.  There 
is,  however,  one  point  which  has  been  learned 
by  experience  since  we  first  wrote,  and  that  is 
that  a  half  starved  tree  from  poor  soil,  is  not  so 
successful  as  one  that  has  been  pretty  well  taken 
care  of,  and  in  pretty  good  ground. 

The  best  time  to  move  large  trees  is  about  three 
weeks  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  or  about  two 
weeks  before  the  bursting  of  the  leaves  in  spring; 
in  the  former  case,  operations  may  be  continued 
until  a  week  after  the  fall,  and  in  the  last,  until 
the  leaves  have  been  once  fully  expanded. 

A  rope  is  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  ope- 
rations commenced  by  digging  eight  reot  from 
the  base  of  the  tree,  a  circle  two  feet  wide  and 
at  least  two  feet  deep.  It  is  difficult  to  make 
workmen  do  this,  as  if  they  «•  see  no  roots  »  they 
don't  want  to  dig  there.  Then  use  digging  forks  to 
undermine  the  ball.  When  undermined,  fork  out 
the  soil  from  the  horizontal  face  of  the  ball. 
This,  also,  Is  very  difficult  to  get  workmen  to  do. 
They  trill  work  at  the  horizontal  face  before  the 
ball  is  undermined,  which  injures  the  roots  and 
doubles  the  labor.  The  earth  must  rather  fall 
away  than  be  dug  away,  and  this  the  undermining 
permits.  It  is  also  very  difficult  to  keep  labor" 
ere  deep  enough  under  the  ball.  The  operation 
is  very  much  shortened  in  time,  by  keeping  deep. 
In  ordinary  soil,  two  men  will  have  such  a  large 
tree  as  we  have  described,  ready  for  removal  at 
the  most  in  half  a  day. 

For  removal  a  pair  of  wheels  and  a  pole,  or  a 
common  two-wheeled  cart  is  necessary.  It  is 
backed  up  against  the  tree,  the  shafts  set  up 
against  the  trunk,  and  the  top  of  the  trunk  and 
the  top  of  the  shaft  or  pole  lashed  firmly  togeth- 
er. If  the  roots  are  very  wide— as  sometimes 
they  will  under  this  treatmeut  be  twelve  feet- 
six  feet  will  have  to  be  elevated  to  keep  from 
dragging  on  the  ground.  This,  of  course,  can  be 
done  by  side-boards  on  the  cart,  across  which  a 
heavy  board  is  placed,  protected  by  a  mat  from 
rubbing  tho  bark  off  the  stem.  The  rope  being 
pulled,  the  tree  and  shafts  come  down  together, 
and  the  tree  is  about  exactly  balanced  on  the 
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two  wheels  ;  and  the  cart  with  the  tree  drawn 
away  hind  aide  before,  to  the  place  where  it  is 
wanted.  A  couple  of  poles  are  placed  across  the 
new  hole,  on  which  the  tree  is  set  up,  so  as  to 
give  a  chance  to  unlash  from  the  shafts,  then 


is  following  rapidly  behind  us.  The  Gardener1'* 
Chronicle  says : 

"At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  Batemnn  an- 
nounced that  he  would  give  a  prize  of  £5  for  the 


the  cart  taken  away,  the  poles  one  by  one  taken  J  best  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  varieties  of  Cat- 
out  from  under  the  roots,and  the  tree  falls  straight  [  tlcyas,  indigenous  in  cool  countries,  with  the 
down  into  the  hole  prepared  for  it.  Previously,  if  \  stipulation  that  the  flowers  were  to  become  the 
the  head  is  found  very  heavy,  and  the  roots  pro-  property  of  the  Society,  for  distribution  amongst 


portionately  light,  some  is  cut  away.  The  soil  is 
pounded  in  around  the  roots  with  a  narrow  ram- 
mer. So  important  is  this  part  of  the  operation, 
that  usually  two  men  are  kept  to  ram  in  earth  for 
every  one  who  Alls  it  in.  Properly  done,no  staking 
of  the  tree  will  be  required.  There  are  some 
other  little  details,  which  any  one  will  readily 
perceive,  hut  we  think  the  main  principles  can 
lie  understood.  It  is  simply  to  get  all  the  roots, 
and  rapidly  before  they  dry;  And  ramming  in  so 
hard  and  firmly  again  that  the  trees  cannot  blow 
over,  but  are  often  firmer  than  when  they  grew 
naturally  before ;  and  to  do  this  work  at  a  time 
when  the  roots  are  very  active,  so  that  evapora- 
tion from  the  stems  and  branches  will  not  be  go- 
ing on  without  new  rootlets  to  supply  the  waste. 
It  is  new  rootlets  or  fibres  which  do  this  busi- 
ness.   Old,  hard  roots  do  little  of  this. 

A  circle  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  deep, 
seems  a  big  task  ;  but  by  keeping  deep,  out  of 
the  way  of  the  roots,  it  is  astonishing  how  quick 
ly  it  is  performed.  Germantown  men,  who  now 
understand  it,  will  often  contract  to  move  a  hun- 
dred such  trees  for  about  910  each. 

On  this  system  we  have  seen  the  following  trees 
very  successfully  moved,  and  probably  others 
which  do  not  now  occur  to  us:  American 
Chestnut,  Red  Oak,  Horso  Chestuut, 
Jjarch  (only  when  done  in  September), 
Norway  Maple,  Sugar  Maple,  Silver  Maple,  Red 
Maple,  Catalpa,  Willows,  Poplars,  Elms,  Plane 
trees,  Norway  Spruce,  White  Pine,  Hemlock 
Spruce,  Arborvitros,  English  Ash,  American 
Ash  and  Birch.  The  Tulip  Poplar,  and  English 
Oak  we  have  seen  done,  but  not  with  the  same 
good  results. 

If  there  is  anything  not  yet  quite  clear,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  give  more  information  where 
obscure.] 

Drawing  Visitors.— America  has  been 
credited  with  the  best  genius  for  "  dodges  to 
draw  full    houses  "  to  fairs  and  other  exhibl- 


tbe  ladies  present  on  the  day  of  competition, 
and  which  was  fixed  for  the  first  meeting  of  tho 
Society  in  1871." 


Number  or  Grapes  in  a  Vinery. — Many 
good  grape  growers  in  England  are  tending  to 
the  opinion  that  one  vine  allowed  to  fill  one 
house  with  its  branches,  is  more  favorable  to 
success  than  the  general  practice  of  having  a 
number.  The  Gardener's  Monthly  has  always 
advocated  this  view. 

Opuntia  Rafinesqui.— P.,  Alton,  M— 
I  have  noticed  recently  a  plate  of  this  plant  in 
an  English  work,  which  has  long  Pear-shaped 
joints.  I  send  you  a  specimen  from  our  town, 
which  you  see  is  round.  Are  there  many  spe- 
cies of  hardy  Cactus,  and  have  they  got  the  true 
one  in  Europe  i1' 

[Opuntia  Rafinesqui  is  very  variable.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  is  a  mere  variety  of  O. 
vulgaris.  Tho  seeds  of  both  are  exactly  alike. 
There  are  many  species  of  hardy  Cacti,  but 
only  a  few,  we  believe,  under  culture.  Around 
Ottawa,  111.,  the  O.  Rafinesqui  is  an  abominable 
pest.  These  fronds  are  intermediate  between 
round  and  pyriform.] 

Transplanting  Locusts  — An  Old  Subscri- 
ber, Morrittown,  2t.  J.— "I  had  sown  on  the 
11th  of  May  last  two  pounds  of  yellow  Locust 
seeds;  first  soaking  them  for 8 hours  in  water 
13(P,  which  caused  four-fifths  of  them  to  soften 
and  swell. 

I  then  rolled  them  in  Farmer's  Plaster,  and 
sowed  them  immediately.  The  seeds  grew  in  a 
few  days,  and  made  a  rapid  growth  during  the 
summer.  The  greater  part  of  tho  plant*  are  be- 
tween three  and  four  feet  high,  and  pretty  close 
in  the  rows,  I  mean  to  transplant  them  into 
nursery  rows  next  April,  and  what  I  want  to 
know  is,  would  you  recommend  me  to  bead  tbem 
tions ;  bnt  the  capital  plan  disclosed  iu  the  down  close  after  transplanting,  so  as  to  get 
following  paragraph,seems  to  show  that  England  j  good  clean  stems.   Should  I  wait  till  the  root* 
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would  be  better  established,  the  spring  folio  wing, 
or  would  they  do  as  well  not  headed  down  ?" 

[We  should  bead  them  down  to  about  two 
inches  from  the  ground  at  once  after  transplant* 

ing.l 

Gunpowder  Dogwood. — It  appears  that  the 
Dogwood  Charcoal,  which  brings  about  #50  per 
ton  for  the  wood  in  Liverpool  for  making  the 
finer  kinds  of  gunpowder,  is  not  from  a  Dog- 
wood at  all,  but  from  a  Buckthorn— Rhamnus 
frangula.  Our  Carolina  Buckthorn  is  nearly  like 
the  European  one,  and  might  do  as  well.  At 
any  rate,  at  this  high  price,  it  might  pay  to 
grow  the  species  itself  for  our  own  uses. 

Shirley  HiBBBRD,  of  the  Gardener's  Weekly, 
and  well  known  to  American  readers  as  the  au- 
thor of  "Homes  of  Taste,"  in  which  acqua- 
riums,  and  other  floral  devices  for  beautifying 
our  dwellings  were  first  brought  prominently  to 
notice,  has  been  engaged  by  our  contemporary, 
the  Horticulturist,  as  associate  editor  and  foreign 
corresponden  t. 

"We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Hibbcrd  will 
thus  in  a  measure  become  identified  with  Amer- 
ican gardening  literature. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry.— We  have  before 
us  the  address  of  Mr.  Wm.  Saunders,  master  of 
the  National  Grange  of  the  Patrons  of  Husband- 
ry, at  its  third  annual  session.  He  thus  defines 
its  objects  : 

"To  Increase  the  product*  of  the  earth  by  Increasing 
the  knowledge  of  the  producer.  U  the  basis  of  our  struc- 
ture; to  learn  and  apply  the  revelations  of  science,  so 
far  as  relate*  to  the  various  product*  of  the  vegetable 
world,  and  to  diffuse  the  trains  and  general  principles 
of  the  science  and  art  of  agriculture,  are  ultimate  ob- 
jects or  our  organisation.  We  freely  avail  ourselves  of 
ttie  valuable  results  of  scientific  Investigations  in  es- 
tablishing principles  (which,  although  sometimes  diffi- 
cult of  discovery,  are  always  of  easy  application  when 
properly  understood  )  and  sock  to  disseminate  knowl- 
edge upon  every  subject  that  bears  upon  the  Increase  of 
the  productions  and  wealth  of  the  nation." 

And  in  reference  to  some  objections  made 
against  the  order,  said : 

c  ret  ceremony  of  initiation  of  members  has. 
an  was  anticipated,  been  objected  to  by  a  few  persons ; 
but  we  are  already  well  convinced  that  the  efficient  dis- 
cipline necessary  to  secure  permanent  organisation 
eould  not  be  attained  by  any  other  means,  thus  com- 
pletely realising  the  only  objeet  that  sugs<*ted  Its 
adoption,  and  it  meets  the  warm  approval  of  all  those 
who  have  experienced  the  transitory  existence  of  rural 
clubs  auu  societies,  and  who  recognise  In  our  simple 
0 


but  efficient  rules  elements  of  success  based  upon  a 
solid  and  lasting  foundation." 

It  was  our  privilege  to  have  the  whole  details 
of  this  Society  placed  in  our  hands  before  its  or- 
ganization, and  though  we  could  give  it  no  aid, 
through  all  of  our  efforts  being  demanded  in 
other  directions  we  may  say  that  our  knowledge 
of  its  objects  enables  us  to  offer  it  our  best  wish- 
es for  success. 


Hand  Cultivators.— George  G.,  York,  Pa., 
writes:  "Noticing  the  advertisement  of 
Thomas  Smithey's  hand  and  broad  cast  weedcr, 
I  would  like  to  know  what  you  think  of  it. 

The  hand  culture  of  corn  is  so  very  expensive 
that  if  it  will  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  it  muBt 
be  of  great  benefit  to  all  farmers." 

[We  do  not  know  to  what  advertisement  our 
correspondent  refers.  We  suppose  he  wishes  a 
hand  cultivator  that  will  work  in  a  izarden  amongst 
corn.  We  bave  never  found  anything  satisfac- 
tory. We  have  tried  many  inventions,  but  all 
have  proved  too  laborious  for  one  man  to  work, 
and  we  have  had  to  fall  back  on  the  hoc. 

So  far  as  Horso  Cultivators  are  concerned,  we 
have  since  our  last  received  one  from  Mr.  F.  L. 
Perry,  which  appears  to  be  a  very  good  thing. 
The  thin  tongues  loosen  the  soil,  and  a  sharp 
blad^d  hoe  follows,  and  easily  cuts  up  the  weeds 
and  levels  the  surface.] 


Situations.  — Again  as  spring  opens  we  are 
flooded  with  inquiries  about  gardeners,  foremen, 
nursery  hands,  &c.,— although  we  have  so  re- 
peatedly declined  to  do  anything.  If  we  had 
but  a  few  score  a  year,  wc  should  be  very  glad  to 
aid  parties  in  getting  together.  But  every  reader 
thinks  that  he.  is  our  only  friend,  and  that  we 
might  at  least  help  him.  Alas  1  We  have  too 
many  friends  1  We  would  if  we  could,  but  this 
answering  hundreds  of  letters  a  year  is  impos- 
sible. 


Raspberries. — "  £uo*cri6er,"  ScipiovUle^ 
JV.  Y.,  says:  "I  have  seen  no  recommenda- 
tion of  Clarke  except  by  those  who  have  it  for 
sale.  Am  I  safe  in  planting  it  (or  a  market  fruit? 
What  are  the  merits  of  the  Philadelphia  ami 
Mammoth  Cluster?" 

[The  Clarke  is  of  the  European  race  of  Rasp- 
berries. They  seem  more  liable  to  suffer  from 
disease  and  improper  culture  in  our  climatc,than 
the  native  kinds,  and  are  not  so  reliable  for  mar- 
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ket  purposes  as  the  two  last  named,  which  arc 
of  the  native  race.  These  are  not  quite  as  good 
flavored,  but  hot  being  so  particular,  are  more 
certain  to  bear  profitable  crops.] 

J  Knight's  Monarch  Pear  still  continues  to 
1*  one  of  the  most  popular  of  English  winter 
dessert  Pears. 

Orchideous  Plants. — These  costly  and  most 
singularly  beautiful  plants,  continue  to  receive 
great  attention  from  English  plant  growers,  and 
are  amongst  the  chief  attractions  of  their  exhi- 
bitions. 

Amateur  and  Market  Fruits — B.  D., 
Lansing,  Michigan.— >* 1  notice  that  fruits  are 
frequently  divided  into  those  adapted  to  amateur 
and  to  culture  for  market.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence ?" 

[Some  fruits  require  more  knowledge  and  skill 
to  bring  to  perfection  than  others— these  arc  the 
amateur  fruits.  The  man  who  markets  fruits 
has  to  employ  very  rough  laborers  to  work  his 
plantations.  He  cannot  oversee  himself  everv 
detail,  he  has  therefore  to  grow  kinds  which 
have  the  happy  faculty  of  taking  care  of  them- 
aelves.  It  often  happens  that  these  are  not  often 
as  good  as  those  which  require  more  knowledge 
and  skill.  Hence  a  "market  fruit"  simply 
means  a  kind  projUublt  to  grow,  and  an  4<  ama- 
teur fruit  "one  extra  good,  when  one  knows  how 
to  grow  it] 

Golden  Variegations.— It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  while  plants  with  silver  variegations 
are  much  more  tender  than  those  with  the  nor- 
mal green  leaves,  the  golden  ones  are  quite  as 
hardy  as  their  originals.  This  was  first  sug- 
gested to  us  by  Mr.  Harris,  gardener  to  H.  H. 
Hunncwell,  Esq.,  at  Boston,  in  the  case  of  the 
Golden  Yew,  Taxus  elegantimma.  Wo  think 
there  are  some  exceptions,  but  yet  it  is  true  of 
ten  enough  to  make  it  remarkable. 

Grounds  ofGeo.Merritt,  Esq.,at Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y.— In  the  history  of  Gardening  in  all 
countries  fine  places  rise  and  fall, as  in  the  history 
of  nations;and  the  United  States  is  noexception. 
A  few  years  ago  one  of  the  very  finest  places 
near  Philadelphia  was  Mr.  Camae's.  Now  it 
is  cut  up  into  streets  and  thickly  built  over.  Yet 
from  time  to  time  other  fine  places,  rise,  some 
of  them  far  excelling  those  of  the  olden  time. 

Of  this  class  is  the  new  residence  of  Mr.  Geo. 


Mrrritt,  on  the  beautiful  Hudson,  between  Tar- 
rytown  and  Irvington.  Mr.  M.  was  well  known 
in  former  limes  in  the  leading  dry  goods  circles 
of  New  York,  but  of  late  years  has  chiefly  busied 
himself  in  the  pleasures  of  rural  life.  His  estate 
embraces  about  six  hundred  acres,  most  of  which 
will  bo  devoted  to  improved  farming.  The 
pleasure  grounds,  will  be,  when  completed, 
about  fifty  acres,  which  is  being  laid  out  in  the 
highest  style  of  landscape  gardening  art.  Over 
one  hundred  men  are  continually  employed  on  it. 
1  hree  years  ago  ho  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
magnificent  range  of  greenhouses,  which  are 
now  nearly  completed.  Over  eighty  thousand 
dollars  have  already  been  spent  on  them.  These 
are  chiefly  for  flowers,  and  a  new  range  entirely 
for  fruit  is  in  contemplation 

The  present  houses  are  built  somewhat  in  the 
form  ofa  T.  Tho  main  leg  of  the  letter,  as  it  were, 
being  a  palm  house  95  feet  high.  A  beautiful 
fountain  is  to  be  in  the  centre  of  this  house,  and 
the  upper  portion  of  the  main  limb  terminates 
in  an  immense  glass  dome,  from  the  top  of 
which  one  of  the  most  magnificent  pros- 
pects on  the  Hudson  can  be  obtained. 
The  cross  position  of  this  imaginary 
T  Is  a  lean  to  line,  and  the  two  pendant 
portions  of  the  letter,  two  beautiful  curvilinear 
span  roofed  houses,  one  of  which  is  entirely  de- 
voted to  Camellias.  The  houses  of  Messrs.  Kel- 
ley  at  Rhinebock,  and  of  Mr.  Aspinwall,  are  fa- 
mous for  their  extent ;  but  these  of  Mr.  Merritt 
go  a  long  way  beyond. 

The  gardener  in  charge,  we  have  not  yet  had 
the  pleasure  to  meet.  lie  is  from  France,  and 
exhibits  great  knowledge  of  the  gardening  art. 

Boyle's  Temperature  Alarm  —This  is 
one  of  of  the  most  ingenious  contrivances  we 
have  seen  for  some  time.  By  the  application  of 
a  column  of  mercury  to  a  dial  finger,  and  a  con- 
nection by  wire  in  one's  bed  room,  an  alarm  bell 
is  struck  whenever  the  temperature  rises  or  falls 
between  a  certain  fixed  range.  The  gardener 
may  now  go  to  bed  with  a  certainty  that  his 
houses  will  not  take  fire  or  go  down  towards 
freeing  without  his  instantly  knowing  about  it. 

The  same  arrangement  could  be  put  into  pub- 
lic halls  or  anywhere  where  there  was  any  dan- 
ger. We  regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  inventions, 
next  to  the  thermometer,  that  has  been  found 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  Boyle  was  once  a  gardener,  and  well  known 
at  Detroit,  when  in  the  tine  establishment  of  Mr. 
Hubbard  ;  and  we  arc  proud  for  the  honor  of 
the  44  craft ''  that  so  much  genius  as  this  contri- 
vance shows,  should  have  originated  in  it. 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  wo  observe,  always 
alivo  to  "gardening,  for  profit,*'  has  been 
amongst  the  first  to  introduce  it  into  his  houses. 


Omission.— By  an  oversight  of  tho  Printer,  a 
portion  of  the  article  on  *•  A  Good  White  Win- 

.  ter  Flower  "  was  omitted  under  the  head  of 
communications.   The  entire  article  will  appear 

'  next  month. 
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BOOKS,  CATALOGUES,  &C. 


on 


The  Commisaioner  announces,  that  in  the 
present  volume  he  has  endeavored  to  confine 
himself  to  statistics  on  such  matters  as  would 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  regular  agricultu- 
ral journals  of  the  country ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  anything  that  appears  a  year  after  dale 
would  ever  seriously  interfere  with  anything 
published  by  private  enterprise.  For  this,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Capron  is  not  to  blame.  It  must  be  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  him  that  the  national 
authorities  are  so  late  with  the  appearance  of 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  very  useful  work.  As 
it  is,  the  facts  mostly  become  known  before  they 
are  published,  and  the  issue  is  by  so  much  stale 
and  unpro6table. 

We  notice  that  some  thirty  thousand  plants 
have  been  distributed,  and  many  new  varieties 
of  seeds  of  vegetables,  grasses,  and  farm  articles. 
The  recipients,  Mr.  Capron  tells  us,  are  requested 
to  report  the  results  ;  but  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  responses  on  wheat,  oats  and  clover,  notA- 
inQ  has  been  received  as  to  the  great  mass  of 
matter  distributed.  We  think  this  ought  not  to 
be.  Persons  who  send  articles  free  to  the  de- 
partment, are  of  course  entitled  to  similar  cour- 
tesies ;  but  anything  distributed  to  other  people, 
should  be  only  on  the  condition  that  they  report 
the  result  for  publication  in  the  annual  report. 

Mr.  Capron  has  a  very  difficult  position  to  fill. 
It  is  very  easy  to  suggest  improvements,  but 
only  those  behind  the  scenes  know  the  difficulties 
of  executing  them.  That  with  so  many^bsta- 
cles,  so  much  improvement  should  be  accom- 
plished as  these  reports  indicate,  is  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  Department. 


Many  useful  facts  and  receipts  are  given  in 
this  pretty  pamphlet,  which  is  for  gratuitous  cir- 
culation amongst  ladies  of  taste  and  refinement. 


Harrison's  Flavobjso  Extracts. 

This  is  a  catalogue  of  the  various  perfumes 
sold  by  the  firm  of  A.  W.  Harrison,  a  name 
which,  as  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Horticultural  Society,  is  widely  known. 
One  of  the  best  esaayfc  ever  read  before  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Socioty  was  by  this 
gentleman,  describing  his  visit  to  the  flower 
farms  of  Europe,  and  giving  explanations  of  the 
various  ways  of  extracting  perfumes  from  flow- 


Catalogue  of  Dudlbt  &  Merrill,  Geneva,  N.  Y.| 

So  many  catalogues  are  almost  copies  one  of 
another,  that  we  look  in  vain  for  any  item  of 
special  interest  that  will  command  the  attention 
of  the  readers  of  this  department  of  the  maga- 
zine. This  one  not  only  contains  descriptions  of 
a  great  number  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees 
grown  by  the  proprietors,  but  has  a  very  inter-' 
esling  chapter  on  profits  and  methods  of  fruit  cul- 
ture. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  matter  of  this  depart- 
ment of  the  catalogue,  we  give  the  following 
about  the  culture  of  the  Pear : 

"  On  several  accounts  the  Prtar  possesses  advantages 
over  other  fruit*  The  n ret  Is  Its  delicious  quality,  *a 
found  in  Ihe  finest  varieties;  its  battery  or  melting 
texture,  an^  Its  delicious  and  perfumed  flavor.  In  this 
respect  it  greatly  excels  the  apple,  and  keeps  nearly  ns 
well.  Even  the  peach  Is  scarcely  superior,  while  it 
keeps  only  two  or  three  days. 

But  the  pear,  like  everything  highly  desirable  and 
valuable, cannot  be  had  without  attenllon,  labor  and 
skill.  There  are  only  a  few  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule.  The  relative  prices  of  the  apple  and  pear  being 
about  as  one  to  ten,  show  at  the  same  time  the  superior 
value  of  the  latter,  and  the  greaterjsltlll  required 
to  bring  It  to  perfection. 

The  market  value  of  fine  pears  is  a  good  Indication  or 
measure  of  tho  amount  of  attention  which  this  fruit  de- 
serves. The  following  are  a  few  examples:  Dr.  C.  W. 
Grant,  Newburgh,  gathered  four  hundred  specimens 
from  a  tree  of  tho  Flemish  Beauty,  only  eight  years 
planted,  which  he  sold  for  $.10,  or  13  cents  each.  T.  O. 
Yeomans,  of  Walworth,  N.  Y.,  sold  In  1857,  nearly  his 
entire  crop  or  one  variety,  at  12  cents  each  by  the  bar- 
rel. In  1S80,  one  barrel,  filled  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nve  pears,  sold  for  $35  62,  and  eleven  barrels  for 
1315.  Very  large  specimens  of  Angouleme  have,  In  some 
Instances,  retailed  at  a  dollar  each.  Austin  Plnney,  of 
Clarkston,  N.  Y  ,  sold  some  of  his  pears  at  10  cents  each, 
or  118  per  busheL  J.  Stlckney,  of  Boston,  obtained  for 
his  crop  of  the  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  In  l&X,  $10  per 
bushel.  Johu  Gordon,  of  Brighton,  near  Boston,  sold 
Bartlctt  pears  raised  with  the  highest  cultivation,  with 
skillful  management  In  preparing  for  market,  for  S10 
per  bushel,  while  good  ones,  with  more  common  care, 
brought  only  S3  per  bushel.  EllwangerA  Barry,  of 
Rochester,  sold  their  best  well  ripened  Glout  Morceau 
pears  In  winter,  at  $18  per  bushel,  and  others  have 
done  the  same.  Tbls  sort  has  often  borne  at  eight  or 
ten  years  of  age,  nnder  good  culture, 
i  Orchards  of  standard  pears  being  In  most  cases 
but  recently  set  out,  have  not  yet  given  full  result*. 

quickly  into  beaxlue,  we  have 
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already  many  exam  pies  of  their  great  success.  Among 
them  are  tho  following: 

T.  R.  Austin,  nenr  Boston,  (says  Col.  Wilder.)  set  oat 
500  dwarf  pears  about  twelve  years  since.  They  com- 
menced bearing  In  nbout  three  years,  and  have  borne 
regular  and  abundant  crops  ever  since.  An  account 
was  kept  of  the  sales  from  them  for  the  past  six  years, 
which  amounted  to  *3,408.  They  occupy  ibout  an  acre. 

W.  P.  Townnend,  of  Lock  port,  had  about  an  acre  of 
dwarf  peart  of  different  sorts,  that  bore  the  fifth  year 
from  the  bud,  forty -one  barrels,  selling  at  $10  per  barrel, 
orfrflO  for  the  acre. 

T.  O.  Yeomans,  of  Walworth,  N.  Y.,  has  large  planta- 
tions of  dwarfs  about  twelve  rears  old.  They  are  ten 
feet  apart,  and  are  cultivated, and  the  soil  kept  perfect- 
ly  clean  by  two  horses  walking  abreast,  at  less  coet 
than  a  corn  crop  requires.  They  have  yielded  from  a 
half  bnshet  to  a  bushel  per  tree,  and  have  sold  from  fit 
to  $35  per  barrel— which  Is  at  tho  rate  of  t2,000  and  up- 
ward p«r  acre. 

One  Bartlett  pear  tree  belonging  to  Phllo  Bronson 
yielded  from  thirty  to  fifty  dollars  worth  of  fruit  for  a 
aeries  of  years,  when  fruit  was  only  worth  one-half  Its 
present  value. 

A  Geneva  fruit  buyer  paid  190  for  the  fruit  of  three 
pear  trees,  and  picked  the  fruit  and  marketed  It  himself. 

n  the  farm  now  owned  by  J.  O.Bhel- 


F.  A.  Stow,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  sent  to  New  York  In  the 
fall  of  186S,  two  barrels  ofSeckel  pears.  The  purchasers 
returned  him  ttO  a  barrel,  and  at  the  same  time  sending 
him  word  that  If  he  had  any  more  such  fruit  they  would 
give  him  860 per  barrel  for  It.  • 

InlH57,  a  firm  In  Geneva  came  Into  possession  of  a 
place  having  ten  or  twelve  pear  trees  which  had  been 
planted  four  years.  The  fruit  brought  five  dollars  per 
tree  per  year  for  several  years  on  the  average,  when 
fruit  was  much  lower  than  It  now  Is. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Geneva  Horticultural  Bo- 
clely,  on  the  subject  or  profit,  Mr.  Graves  said  that  Mr 
John  Morse,  of  Cayuga,  had  been  planting  pear  trees 
r>r  twenty-five  years,  regarding  It  more  profitable  than 
any  other  fruit  or  farm  crop.  Ho  hod  known  of  pears 
selling  at  $45  per  barrel.  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  said  that 
his  brother  sold  two  barrels  of  heurre  Clalrgeau  for  $80 
lost  year. 

In  all  these  cases  the  best  cultivation  was  given  to 
the  dwarf.  In  connection  with  the  yearly  application 
of  good  stable  manure.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  un- 
alterable rule  that  dwarf  pears  cannot  live,  much  less 
flourish,  unless  a  complete  system  of  broadcast  cultiva- 
tion Is  given.  Digging  smalt  circles  around  the  foot  of 
each  tree  Is  wholly  Insufficient.  The  root*  of  thrifty 
trees  soon  spread  over  tho  whole  surface,  and  the  whole 
surface  must,  therefore,  be  kept  clean  and  mellow." 

To  be  sore  there  arc  many  who  would  say  they 

never  obtained  such  results  as  these,  and  that 

they  exhibit  only  one  side  of  the  picture,  which 

is  truo  ;  but  yet  wo  hold  that  what  has  been 

done  can  be  done  again,  and  generally  might  U 

done.   It  is  rather  ignorance  than  impngsibilily 

which  makes  too  many  failures — not  all,  of 

course — but  still  too  many. 


Nursery  Catalogues.— Our  nurserymen 
seem  particularly  alive  to  business.   Our  table 


is  covered  with  lists,  aud  many  of  them  are  so 
meritorious,  and  do  so  much  credit  to  American 
business  men,  that  we  should  like  to  notice  them 
more  in  detail.  But  amongst  so  much  to  com- 
mend, wo  can  only  spare  space  to  enumerate 
them.  They  are  as  valuable  In  many  respects 
as  the  current  horticultural  literature  of  the  day; 
and  as  they  are  given  freely  to  all  who  ask,  it 
will  be  every  one's  interest  to  send  and  get  them. 
We  have  them  from  Djwner  &  Sons,  Fairview, 
Ky.;  Clarke  *  Sons,  London;  R.  Douglas  & 
Sons,  Waukegan,  III.;  Yilmorin,  Andrieux  & 
Co.,  Paris,  France ;  N.  H.  Lindley,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.;  E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son,  Haarlem,  Hol- 
land ;  J.  Draper,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Jas.  Stew- 
art, Memphis,  Teon.;T.  Hubbard  &  Co.,  Fredo- 
nia,  N.  Y.;  Nursery  Association,  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa. ;  Sleeper  &  Sons,  Oxford,  Ind  .  Hen- 
derson &  Fleming.  No.  67,  Nassau  St,  N.  Y.; 

C.  Platz  &  Sons,  Erfurt,  Prussia  ;  A.  C.  Fish, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  E.  Y.  Teas,  Richmond,  Ind.; 
H.  Nette,  Quedlinburg,  Prussia ;  W.  H.  Mann 
&  Co.,  Gilman,  111  ;  J.  Kift.^West  Chester,  Pa.; 
Bronson  &  Herendeen.  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  C.  Black, 
Hightetown,    N   J.;  Otto  &  Achelis,  West 
Chester,  Pa.;  Robert  Halliday,  No.  1$  North 
Charles  street,    Baltimore;  Lukens  Peirce, 
Coatesville,  Pa, ;  J  Manning,  Reading,  Mass.; 
J.  Ransom,  Hammonton,  N.  J.;  Hnsbrouck  & 
Bushnell,  Iona,  N.  Y  ;  8.  S.  Jackson  &  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  J.  Charlton,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.;  A.  Bryant  jr..  Princeton,  111  ;  Storrs,  Hani] 
son  &  Co.,  Painesville.  Ohio;  Calkius  &  Brooks; 
Bricksburgh,  N.  J  ;  Hubbard  &  Davis,  Wayne, 
Michigan;  Wm.  Sumner,  Pomaria,  S.  C;  Eu- 
aenc  Vcrdier,  Paris,  France  ;  Kcmo  A  Kerr, 
Denton,  Md  ;  J.  Adams,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Bll- 
wanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  E.  Benary 
Erfurt,  Prussia  ;  W.  Wilson,  Astoria,  L.  I.;  J. 
Thorburn  &  Co.,  No.  15  John  street,  N.  Y.;R. 
Bui  st.  67th  street  and  Darby  Road,  Phila.;W. 
F.  Heikes,  Dayton,  Ohio ;  J.  McAdams,  Mt. 
l'leasant  Nurseries,  Westmoreland  county,  N. 
Y;  J.  Knox.^Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  T.C.  Maxwell  & 
Bros.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  R.  II.  Allen,  119  Water 
street,  N.  Y.;  Jas.  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;J. 
E.  Ennisct  Co.,  Lyons,  Iowa  ;  Isidore  Bush  & 
Son,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo.;  Frost  &  Co,.  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  Hargis  &Summcr,  Quincy,  III.;  J.  Vest- 
als, Cambridge  City,  Ind.;  J.  G.  Booth  &  Co., 
Hamburg  ;  F.  Mcech,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Crane  & 
Co.,  No.  449  Broad  street,  Newark,  N.J. ;  Graves, 
Selover,  Willaru  &  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  Julien 
Monnier  &  Co.,   near  Angers.  France  ;  A. 
Hance  &  Son,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.;   Pflflher  & 
Marquardt,  Delaware,  Uhio;  J.  Saul,  Washt'n, 

D.  C;  Hoopes,  Bro.  &  Thomas,  West  Chester, 
Pa.;  Wm.  Bull,  London,  England:  Anthony 
Waterer  ncai  Woking  Surrey,  England ;  L. 
Menand,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Peter  Smith  «K  Co., 
Hamburg;  H.  A.  Dreer,  No.  714  Chestnut  street 
Philadelphia. 
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NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS. 


New  Plants  for  1870.— We  see  in  Europe 
seeds  of  many  new  plants  offered  for  the  flint 
time,  many  of  which,  however,  are  not  likely  to 
be  of  much  interest  to  Americans.  Some  things, 
however,  promise  to  be  of  value.  Great  ira- 
eems  to  have  been  made  in  "  Colum- 
These  plants,  botanicaliy  AquiUgiae, 
seem  to  have  been  broken  up  into  as  many  vari- 
eties as  Phloxes. 

The  "Cow  Parsnips* '  of  Europe  have  recently 
received  attention  as  decorative  plants,  on  ac- 
count of  their  large  leaves.  One  of  these  which 
grows  along  our  own  river  banks,  IIsracleum 
lanatum,  is  really  more  striking  than  the  Eu. 
ropean  species,  but  has  not  yet  got  into  cultiva- 
tion. Amongst  the  novelties  in  Europe  this  year 
is  an  ally  of  these  Cow  Parsnips,  called  Cali- 
SiKA  Dahubica.  The  leaves  are  represented  as 
six  feet  long  by  four  wide,  which  would  produce 
a  novel  effect  on  a  lawn.  The  stem  grows  about 
eight  feet  high.  The  head  of  the  flowers  is  very 
much  like  that  of  the  wild  Carrot,  only  it  is 
nearly  two  feet  across. 

New  Cannas  are  spoken  of,  but  whether  of 
the  early  summer  flowering  kinds,  or  merely 
leaf  bearers,  does  not  appear.  Probably  the  lat- 
tsr. 

Amongst  Ten  week  Stocks,  pure  blue  varie- 
ties are  announced. 

In  Chrysanthemums,  quilled  dwarfs  have  been 
produced  in  the  Pompone  class. 

The  old  "Dusty  Miller,''  or  Cineraria  mari- 
ttma,  the  silvery  leaves  of  which  have  rendered 
it  so  valuable  in  the  modern  fashion  of  foliage 
masses,  has  had  a  new  species  of  similar  tint, 
but  with  the  leaves  nearly  entire,  brought  in 
company  with  it.  It  is  called  Cineraria  acan- 

THIFOLIA. 

Our  own  American  tree,  corn  us  nuttalii. 
which  ever  since  it  was  figured  in  Michaux's  Sylva 
every  lover  of  hardy  trees  has  desired  to  possesses 
at  least  offered  in  Europe  at  one  dollar  an  ounce. 
It  is  much  more  ornamental  than  the  common 
Dogwood  of  our  woods,  Comut  florida. 

A  Blue  Lautaua-like  plant  from  Mexico, 
Cobnutia  pyri  ail  data  is  also  well  spoken  of. 
All  of  this  class,  to  which  the  verbena  also  be- 
longs, make  good  summer  blooming  plants  for 

our  climate. 
Chinese  rinks  in  great  variety  seem  also  very 

popular. 


One  of  the  grandest  things  seems  to  be  a  new 
Dicentra  from  California,  which  it  is  said  will 
be  a  great  rival  to  our  popular  hardy  plant  Di- 
centra spectabilis.  This  new  candidate  is  named 
D.  Chrysantha.  Seeds  are  cheap— 100  for 
about  75  cts. 

A  hardy  cucumber-like  plant  from  the  north 
of  China,  with  round  golden  fruit  like  oranges, 
and  leaves  like  grape  vines,  called  Eopepon 
vrTTFOLlus,  is  highly  praised.  But  in  our  cli- 
mate we  have  already  some  cucurbitaccous  plants 
which  somewhat  resemble  this. 

Hepatica  anqulosa,  with  flowers  blue,  and 
as  large  as  a  silver  dollar,  will  please  all  who 
like  these  early  spring  flowers. 

Some  new  "  Morning  Glories »'  of  the  Ipomoea 
section,  are  offered  at  25  cts.  a  seed. 

A  rose  colored  variety  of  the  scarlet  Flax  will 
be  a  good  novelty. 


Paranephelius  uniflorus.— The  London 
Journal  of  Horticulture  figures  and  describes  this 
plant  recently  introduced  from  Peru  into  Eng- 
land. The  plant  is  herbaceous,  having  no  stem, 
and  is  something  in  habit  like  the  old  Gazania 
rigens,  to  which  same  natural  order  of  compo- 
sites the  plant  belongs.  The  flower  is  about  the 
same  size  as  the  Oazania,  and  of  similar  golden 
yellow  color  ;  but  the  leaves  are  broad  and  more 
thistle-like.   It  makes  a  good  winter  bloomer. 

Eranthemum  Andersoni,  Mast. — Owing  to 
an  unfortunate  oversight,  the  plant  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Bull  under  the  garden  or  provisional  title  of 
E.  ele^ans  was  described  botanicaliy  under  that 
name,  in  forgetfulness  that  the  appellation  in 
question  had  been  given  to  a  very  different  plant 
by  Robert  Brown.  We  hasten  to  repair  the  er- 
ror, and  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  as- 
sociating Dr.  Anderson's  name  with  the  plant, 
as  no  one  has  done  so  much  towards  elucidating 
the  difficult  family  of  Acanthaceaj  as  the  ener- 
getic Superintendent  of  the  Calcutta  Garden. 
Moreover,  it  now  appears  from  the  appended  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Prestoe,  Superintendent  of  the  Botan- 
ical Garden  of  Trinidad,  which  clears  up  the  his- 
tory of  the  plant  to  a  great  extent,  that  Dr.  An- 
derson had  himself  recognized  the  plant  as  new, 
though  we  are  not  aware  that  he  has  anywhere 
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published  it.  Mr.  Presloe's  letter  is  as  follows: 
"I  observed  in  your  number  of  Nov.  28, 1868,  a 
notice  of  an  Erantheraum,  exhibited  by  one  of 
tho  Floral  Committees  at  South  Kensington,  and 
as  there  is  some  doubt  expressed  as  to  the  liabi- 
tat  there  given  it,  I  am  induced  to  give,  for  gen- 
eral information,  what  knowledge  of  its  history  I 
possess.  In  the  latter  part  of  1866  we  received, 
by  one  of  the  East  Indiamcn  coming  here  annu- 
ally, from  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Gardens,  two  of 
Ward's  cases  of  plants,  amongst  which  were  two 
that  have  since  proved  very  fine  Eranthemums. 
The  plants  in  these  cases  were  numbered,  but  I 
did  not  receive  the  lists  of  them  till  a  year  or 
more  later,  the  first  list  sent  never  having 
reached  its  destination.  By  these  I  found  that  one 
of  the  Eranthemums,  the  subject  of  this  letter, 
was  marked  E.  sp.,  by  which  I  was  induced  to 
regard  it  as  a  distinct  new  species,  the  more  so 
from  knowing  that  Dr.  Anderson  had  given  the 
family  to  which  it  belongs  special  attention. 
Meanwhile  the  plant  became  extensively  propa- 


gated here,  and  in  June,  1867,  we  supplied  a 
plant  of  it,  amongst  a  general  collection,  to 
Judge  Fitzgerald  of  this  island,  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure  for  England ;  and  this  plant,  no 
doubt,  is  the  one,  or  the  parent  of  those,  now  in 
Mr.  Bull's  possession.  On  my  visit  to  England 
last  year,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  this  plant, 
so  far  as  I  could  learn,  had  not  yet  found  its 
way  into  home  collections.  I  thereupon  com- 
municated with  my  assistant  here  to  have  it,  as 
well  as  the  species  mentioned  above,  sent  to 
Kew,  and  I  now  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  a  case  containing,  amongst  other 
things,  those  two  beautiful  plants,  arrived  in 
Southampton  about  tho  time  of  my  departure 
from  England  in  October  last.  Both  species 
make  a  magnificent  display  in  our  flower  gar- 
dens. At  this  moment  both  species  in  our  gar- 
den are  massed  over  with  flowers,  the  weather 
of  late  having  been  very  dry,  and  therefore  par- 
ticularly favorable  for  their  development.— Q. 
Chronicle. 


NEW  AND  RARE  FRUITS. 


Kocher  Apple.— From  Messrs.  Eogle  & 
Bro.  This  is  a  beautiful  fruit.  It  is  as  largo  as 
the  best  King  of  Tompkins  Co.,  rather  more 
oval,  with  a  more  slender  ptem,  and  lighter 
flesh,  which,  indeed,  is  nearly  white.  In  the 
specimcu  before  us  the  flavor  was  not  quite  equal 
to  the  popular  variety  we  have  named  ;  but  that 
might  be  exceptional.  It  must  certainly  become 
a  popular  variety. 


Mount  Veriton  Pear.— "We  are  glad  to  see 
that  Mr.  Little  is  making  an  effort  to  introduce 
this  fine  fruit  In  addition  to  our  note  about  it 
last  fall,  we  see  that  it  has  the  endorsement  of 
Messrs.  Wilder,  Hyde,  Hooker,  Frost,  Elliott, 
Downing,  and  other  well  known  Pomologists. 


The  Rabche  Apple.— This  is  a  new  variety, 
originating  in  Missouri,  with  Mr.  W.  Rasche. 
The  tree  is  said  to  be  a  strong  grower,  produc- 
tive and  hardy,  and  the  fruit  juicy,  mild,  sub- 
acid, rich  and  high  flavored. — Carolina  Farmer. 


The  Archduke  Chebry.— This  is  tho  best 
of  the  Duke  Cherries,  and  should  be  more  wide- 
ly disseminated  wherever  the  cherry  will  suc- 
ceed, which,  unfortunately,  is  not  generally  in 
the  South.  It  is  very  erect  and  upright  in  habit 
of  growth,  vigorous  and  hardy.  The  fruit  is 
large,  very  dark  shining  red  ;  flesh,  light  red. 
slightly  adhering  to  the  pit ;  sub-acid,  rich  and 
very  good.  Considered  very  valuable  in  the 
West  and  Southwest. — Carolina  Farmer. 

HuTcnmosoN  Apple. — Origin  unknown.  It 
is  thus  described  in  the  Journal  of  ArjricuUure: 
"Sixe,  when  well  grown,  and  thin  on  the  tree, 
large  to  very  large  ;  form,  roundish,  being  a  lit- 
tle broader  than  long ;  skin  smooth,  color  green- 
ish yellow  ground,  striped  and  splashed  with  two 
shades  of  red,  quite  dark  in  the  sun,  so  it  looks 
blotched  with  tho  dark  red,  with  bronze  around 
the  stem ;  stem,  slender ;  cavity,  narrow,  rather 
deep ;  calyx,  small,  nearly  closed ;  basin,  very 
narrow  and  shallow  •,  flesh,  white,  very  tender, 
juicy,  mild  sub-acid,  not  rich,  but  very  pleasant; 
core,  large ;  seeds,  large,  long,  dark  brown ; 
season,  November  to  March,  and  if  well  taken 
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care  of,  to  April ;  tree,  hardy  (very  much  bo), 
healthy,  moderate  grower,  of  rather  diverging 
habit,  not  very  strong  wood,  rather  brittle, 
bearing  annually  the  largest  crop  of  any  apple  I 
know  of  from  Kentucky. 


PrrMASTON  Ducn  esse  PBAR,lsthe  name  of  a 
new  variety  introduced  in  England  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, of  Pitmaston.  It  resembles  Marie  Louise, 
and  was,  as  we  understand  the  paragraph  in  the 
London  Cottage  Gardener,  raised  from  Duchease 
d'Angouleme. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Litiiospermum  rRBuncoBinr .  —-This  is  a  su- 
perb plant  for  hanging  baskets,  or,  indeed,  for 
any  place  where  a  pendulous-habited  plant  is 
required.  I  filled  two  hanging  baskets  with  it 
for  our  conservatory  a  month  ago  ;  it  was  then 
in  full  flower,  and  has  continued  so  ever  since, 
and  promises  to  keep  so  for  at  least  a  month 
longer.  I  grew  it  with  the  intention  of  using  it 
for  spring  gardening  out  of  doors,  but  I  was  so 
struck  last  season  with  the  habit  of  the  plant  for 
this  work,  and  its  intensely  deep  blue  flowers, 
that  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  risk  it  to  bat- 
tle in  the  open  air  with  the  colds  winds  of 
March.  And  right  glad  am  I  that  I  did  not  do 
so,  for  we  require  a  number  of  plants  of  that  de- 
scription for  drawing- room  and  other  indoor  dec- 
orations, and  at  this  season  of  the  year  there  is 
nothing  to  beat  it.  Its  color  is  rare  and  rich, 
and  when  suspended,  so  effective  that  I  can  with 
confidence  recommend  it  to  all  who  require 
plants  of  the  kind.  It  is  one  of  those  hardy 
cems  of  which  we  gardeners,  as  a  body,  know 
but  too  little.  The  young  growth  roots  freely  in 
spring,  and  in  a  compost  of  leaf-soil,  peat,  and 
ailver-snnd,  it  grows  very  fast.  In  summer  I 
grow  it  out  of  of  doors  under  a  south  wall,  and 
winter  it  in  the  front  of  tho  orchard-house.  It 
does  not  need  this  protection  in  the  winter,*  as  it 
is  quite  hardy.  I  give  shelter  because  it  flowers 
earlier  than  it  would  do  if  left  out  of  doors.— 
London  frurnal  of  Horticulture. 


An  Old  Grape  Vine.— At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  England, 
Mr.  Fowler,  of  Harewood,  sent  a  dish  of  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria  Grapes  from  an  old  vine  eighty 
years  old,  now  existing  in  the  garden  there,  and 
which  annually  bears  between  four  hundred  and 
five  hundred  bunches.   Tho  fruit  exhibited  had 


been  ripe  since  September,  and  was  shown  in  so 
good  condition  as  to  receive  a  special  certificate. 


Viooxtbsse  Hericart  de  Thury  Straw- 
bebry.— Assuming  that  the  above  and  the 
Prince  Imperial  are  the  same,  I  may  observe 
that  I  tested  the  latter  carefully  this  year,  both 
under  glass  and  in  the  open  ground,  side  by  side 
with  Keen's  Seedling.  Admitting  that  it  is 
quite  as  early,  more  even  in  size,  and  firmer  in 
flesh  than  Keen's,  it  always  proved  deficient  in 
sweetness ;  so  much  so,  that  I  purpose  adhering 
to  Keen's. 

For  home  consumption,  where  large  quanti- 
ties are  required  by  persons  whose  palate  is  not 
highly  educated,  I  recommend  Empress  Eu- 
genie ;  for  fastidious  tastes,  the  British  Queen, 
Rivers'  Eliza,  and  Myatt's  Filbert  Pine.  To 
these,  as  a  late  variety,  not  to  be  eaten  till  al- 
most black,  the  old  Itownton,  somewhat  acidu- 
lated, perhaps,  but  very  rich,  should  be  added.— 
G.  S.,  in  London  Journal  of  Horticulture. 


Varieties  of  Ivy.— Evergreen  Ivies  are 
much  grown  for  parlor  gardens  In  England.  At 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, the  London  Journal  of  Horticulture  says  :- 

Oa  this  occasion  prizes  were  offered  for  the 
best  nine  Ivies  in  pots.  There  were  three  ex- 
hibitors-namely,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough  ; 
Mr.  William  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross;  and 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  A  Son,  of  St.  John's 
Wood.  Mr.  Turner  sent  very  neatly  trained 
plants,  beautifully  clothed  with  foliage,  trained 
for  the  moat  part  as  tall  cones.  The  kinds  wero 
Hedera  Helix  major,  with  small  silver-veined 
leaves ;  H.  U.  minor  with  still  smaller  leaves, 
but  otherwise  resembling  those  of  the  preceding, 
H.  marmorata  minor,  with  small  leaves  marbled 
with  pale  yellow ;  H.  elegantlssima,  with  amal 
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foliage  i  reulirly  bordered  with  rose  color  and 
yellow ;  II.  grandifolia  arboreacens,  a  large-leav- 
ed tree  Ivy;  II.  grandifolia  latifolia  maculata, 
the  leaves  extensively  mottled  and  splashed  with 
croam  yellow ;  H.  algeriensis,  with  large,  vigo- 
rous,  pale  green  leaves  ;  H.  lcida,  with  beauti- 
ful, shining,  dark  green  leaves,  but  bright  green 
near  the  principal  veins ;  and  H.  lobata  major, 
with  very  distinctly  lobed  foliage.  Mr.  W.  Paul 
had  H.  latifolia  maculata ;  H.  R®?neriana,  a 
a  most  valuable  dark-leaved  kind  ;  Rsagneriana 
arboreacens,  having  a  Btem  like  a  tree ;  II.  ja- 
ponica,  the  leaves  variously  edged  and  marked 
with  white  or  pale  cream  color ;  H.  canadensis 
aurea,  with  some  of  the  leaves  entirely  yellow, 
others  with  but  a  small  patch  of  green,  whilst 
others,  again,  are  entirely  green,  but  a  charm- 
ing and  most  effective  variety ;  II.  algcriensis  va- 
riegata,  with  white  variegated  foliage; 
H.  rhombca  variegata,  the  leaves  small,  with  a 
narrow  white  edging;  H.  arborescens  baccata 
lutea,  the  berries  still  in  a  green  state ;  and  H. 
taurica,  a  very  neat  small-leaved  kind.  From 
Messrs.  E.  O.  Henderson,  came  H.  Helix  rhom- 
boidea,  H.  algerlensls  arborea,  H.  japonica  va- 
riegata, H.  canadensis  marmorata ;  H.  dentata, 
apparently  of  vigorous  growth,  and  having  large 
leaves ;  arborescens  alba  lutcscens,  a  fine  yellow 
variegated  kind  with  rather  small  leaves  ;  arbor- 
escens latifolia  striata,  with  dark  green  foliage, 
blotched,  splashed,  or  marked  with  broken 
of  golden  yellow:  H.  Helix  margluata  alba  ro- 
busta,  edged  more  or  leas  broadly  with  cream 
white ;  and  H.  Helix  minor  marmorata  elcgans, 
with  minute  marbled  leaves  tinted  with  red. 


Barnes'  Theory  of  Culture.— This  great 
horticulturist  has  studied  to  good  practical  pur- 
pose the  profound  theory  of  the  correlation  of 
fosce.  He  has  impressed  upon  the  soil  the  great 
art  of  giving,  and  yet  increasing.  Cropping  is 
the  cultural  weight  that  imparts  stability  to  the 
earth's  inexhaustible  storehouses  of  growing 
power.  The  one  thing  to  guard  against  is  an 
unclothed  surface.  Give  the  earth  work  to  do, 
and  it  will  never  flinch  from  its  accomplish- 
ments. Mr.  Barnes'  first  efforts  go  to  secure 
mass  or  bulk  of  soil.  He  does  not  believe  in  the 
motive  power  of  light  or  small  bodies ;  he  goes 
for  the  impetus  acquired  by  mass.  Hence  no 
mere  surface  of  the  earth  suffices  for  him.  Down, 
down,  deeper  down,  is  his  watchword,  until  he 
obtains  a  tilth  to  work  with  of  from  3  to  6  feet 


in  depth.   This  is  his  grand  storehouse  of  cul- 
tural force,  from  which  his  momentum  for  pro- 
pelling vegetation  is  obtained  ;  this  is  his  mass  of 
earth  that  works  with  such  might  and  energy  in 
the  manufacture  of  such  an  astonishing  bulk  of 
sweet  and  crisp  vegetab'.e  matter.     We  have 
seen  the  first  elements  of  his  productive  energy, 
we  will  now  try  to  unearth  his  second  agency — 
heat.    How  does  he  enlist  this  transcendant 
power  into  his  service  ?  Chiefly  in  three  ways. 
First,  by  conserving  the  heat  already  in  the 
ground  ;  by  freely  admitting  fresh  supplies,  and 
by  creating  new  sources  of  heat  within  the  earth 
itself.   Thorough  drainage  is  the  great  conserva- 
tive power  of  heat ;  it  bars  up  the  widest  doors, 
through  which  it  is  ever  ready  to  escape.  A 
dry  surface  or  well  drained  mass  of  earth  stops 
the  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation,  and  it  is  well 
known  to  every  one  that  evaporation  is  the  most 
powerful  known  robber  of  heat.   By  allowing 
the  water  a  free  passage  downwards  instead  of 
upwards  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  is  preserv- 
ed in  the  earth  with  the  minimum  loss.  Next 
to  thorough  drainage,  a   covered  surface  is 
the  best  means  of  keeping  heat  in  the  ground. 
The  crops  arrest  the  escape  of  warmth,  and  re- 
turn a  large  portion  of  the  heat  back  to  the  earth. 
They  erect  a  barrier  against  the  energy  of  radia- 
tion outside.   I  advance  another  step  here  with 
more  diffidence.   It  is  this,  that  life  itself— the 
mere  vitality  of  vegetation  —becomes  a  source  of 
heat  to  tha  earth.   The  temperaturo  of  plants 
has  often  been  observed  to  be  considerably  high- 
er than  the  surrounding  air  or  earth.  Thus 
probably  every  living  plant  becomes  a  consorver 
of  the  heat  of  the  earth  of  lesser  or  greater  pow- 
er, or  a  generating  centre  of  heat.  Another 
mode  of  increasing  the  temperature  of  the  earth 
is  by  the  free  admission  of  heat,  by  texturial 
management,  and  a  frequent  inversion  of  tha 
surface  soil   A  friable  soil  may  heat  more  grad- 
ually, but  it  retains  the  warmth  longer  than  one 
of  the  opposite  character,  and  if  fresh,  surfaces 
are  continually  turned  up,  and  exposed  fully  to 
the  sun,  and  tin  heat  so  acquired  be  persistently 
turned  in,  it  is  astonishing,  how  much  may  thus 
be  done  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  ground. 

The  last  plan  to  be  noted  is  the  direct  creation 
of  heat  within  the  earth  itself.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  the  addition  of  decomposing  matter. 
It  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  look  upon  such 
materials  as  possessing  only  an  enriching  or  nia- 
nurial  value.   The  term  stimulant  would,  how- 
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ever,  be  mora  correctly  descriptive  of  Iheir  pow- 
ers. It  is  by  the  performance  of  quickening 
functions  that  the  worth  of  many  so-called  ma- 
nures ought  to  be  measured,  and  they  stimulate 
less  by  their  feeding  properties  than  by  their 
heating  powers.  Wherever  decomposing  mat- 
ter arid  air  meet  together,  either  within  the  earth 
or  out  of  it,  heat  is  the  product  of  their  union 
Thus  every  atom  of  matter  undergoing  decom- 
position becomes  a  centre  of  warmth.  Inftnit- 
esimally  small  as  the  heating  power  of  each  cen- 
tre may  be  in  itself,  yet  their  powerful  aggregate 
strength  makes  up  for  their  individual  littleness; 
and  their  combined  energy  may  be,  and  I  believe 
is,  sufficiently  potent  very  sensibly  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  earth.— Cor.  of  Gardener's 
Clironicle. 


Hardy  Climbers.— The  following  account  of 
some  climbers,  or,  as  they  are  called]  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  vines,  is  from  the  London  Journal  of  ia  any 
Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gardener  : 

Akebia  quinata.— Evergreen  twiner.  Flow- 
ers .  lilac  pink,  in  spring  and  early  in  sum- 
mer. Propagated  by  division  of  the  rools,  and 
cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots  in  sand 
on  a  gentle  hotbed.  It  requires  a  south  wall, 
and  peat  and  sandy  loam. 

AmpelopsU  hederacea  (Virginian  Creeper). — 
The  mojt  vigorous  of  all  climbers,  succeeding  on 
any  aspect,  and  excellent  for  covering  trellises 
and  rustic  work,  thriving  where  many  other 
climbers  will  not  do  so,  especially  on  a  north  as- 
poct  The  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  but  the  fo- 
liage is  a  full  compensation  for  any  deficiency  of 
flowering.  It  gives  a  close  mantling  to  any 
building  or  object,  the  leaves  dying  off  a  bright 
purplish  red.  It  will  grow  in  any  kind  of  soil, 
but  succeeds  best  when  encouraged  with  good, 
rich,  well  stirred  loam.  It  is  deciduous,  and  in- 
creased by  layerings  and  cuttings  of  the  ripened 
shoots.  Being  of  vigorous  growth,  it  is  very 
suitable  for  covering  high  walls  and  buildings 
with  unfavorable  aspects.  A.  quinquefolia  does 
not  differ  from  A.  hederacea. 

A.  japonica.—A.  new  Virginian  Creeper,  of  a 
compact  steady  habit,  the  leaves  being  broad, 
ovate-oblong,  and  in  autumn  assuming  a  bright 
red  tiut,  in  this  respect  surpassing  A.  hederacea. 
It  will  doubtless  prove  as  hardy  as  the  preced- 
ing. 

A.  Veitchii.—  Foliage  smaller  than  that  of  A. 
hederacea  ;  the  leaves  are  sometimes  entire  and 


occasionally  thrice-divided,  and  are  very  close 
and  dense  ;  color  green,  shaded  with  purple, 
j  Very  One  for  walls  with  north  aspect  and  rustic 
I  work  of  all  kinds,  being  very  hardy  ;  and  on  ac- 
I  count  of  its  peculiar  colored  foliage  and  young 
shoots,  which  are  quite  purple,  it  is  worthv  of 
greater  attention  than  it  has  yet  received.    It  is 
the  best  climber  for  planting  against  walls  where 
nailing  cannot  be  practised,  as  it  needs  no  train- 
ing, but  clings  to  any  building  with  the  greatest 
tenacity.   The  leaves  turn  red  in  autumn  before 
falling. 

Aristolochia  sipho. — Foliage  bold,  not  unlike 
Roegner's  Ivy ;  flowers  yellow  and  brown,  pro- 
duced in  July.  It  is  suitable  for  walls  with  east 
or  west  aspects,  and  for  verandas  and  summer- 
houses,  but  in  warm  situations  only.  Sandy 
loam  is  the  most  suitable  soil.  Deciduous. 
Propagated  by  division  of  the  roots  or  layers, 
either  in  spring  or  autumn.  30  feet. 
Atragene  Americana. — Deciduous,  succeeding 
common  soil.  Fine  for  rustic  worki 
flowers  purple,  in  July.  15  feet.  A.  Austriaca. 
— Flowers  brown  and  yellow,  July.  8  to  10 
feet.  A.  Siberica.  —whitish  yellow  flowers.  July. 
12  feet.  Increased  by  seeds  sown  in  sandy 
soil  in  a  frame,  the  seedlings  being  pricked  off 
when  large  enough,  and  gradually  hardened  off; 
also  by  layers  in  autumn,  or  by  cuttings  under 
a  hand-glass  or  in  gentle  heat,  either  in  spring 
or  summer. 

Berberidoptis  corallina. — Evergeen,  not  exact- 
ly  a  climber,  being  only  a  sub-seandent.  Flow- 
ers fine  deep  red,  in  clusters  of  two  or  three,  on 
long  pedicels.  It  ia  but  little  known,  and  ap- 
pears very  hardy. 

Bignonia  grandiflora. — Free  growing  climber 
with  orange-red  flowers  produced  in  summer, 
but  it  requires  a  south  wall.  The  foliage  is  bold 
and  handsome.  As  the  flowers  are  produced  on 
the  short  shoots  which  proceed  from  the  wood 
of  the  previous  year,  care  must  be  taken  to  have 
the  latter  well  ripened  by  thorough  exposure, 
keeping  the  shoots  moderately  thin  and  rather 
closely  nailed  or  tied  up. 

Bignonia  radicani.— Flowers  orange,  In  July. 
Vigorous,  and  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  not 
so  good,  though  it  is  hardier.  There  is  a  better 
colored  variety  called  supcrba.  This  and  the 
preceding  are  deciduous,  and  only  suitable  for 
trellises,  against  walls,  verandas,  and  other 
warm  situations.  They  are  increased  by  cut- 
tings of  the  shoots,  and  by  pieces  of  the  root  j 
in  gentle  heat. 
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March- 


Bignonxa  capreolala.— Flowers  red.  In 
warm  situation*,  against  a  south  or  west  wall, 
it  is  very  ornamental. 

Caprifolium  fiamtm. — Yellow.  10  feel.  De- 
ciduous. Trellises  in  warm  situations.  C.  Douy~ 
Uuriu— Orange.  20  feet.  Deciduous.  Pillars, 
arbors,  and  rustic  work.  C.  peridymenum  — 
Yellow  ;  20  feet ;  the  Woodbine  so  fine  for  cover- 
ing rustic  trellises,  arbors,  or  trunks  of  troes 
June.  It  and  the  varieties  are  deciduous.  Per- 
idymenum bclgicum,  or  Dutch,  larger  and  ear- 
lier flowering,  June,  20  feet ;  Periclymcnum  se- 
rotinura  (late  Dutch),  yellow  and  red,  20  feet, 
June;  Periclyinenum  quercifolium,  yellow 
and  red  flowers.  June.  There  is  a  vari- 
egated variety  of  this.  Except  the  first, 
all  are  fine  for  pillars,  arches,  and  covering  all 
kinds  of  rustic  work,  but  they  should  have  open 
situations,  for  though  they  may  grow,  they  do 
not  flower  freely  on  north  aspects  or  in  the 
shade.  Against  walls  they  are  smothered  with 


O.  sempermrens.—  Evergreen,  also  Us  varieties 
Brownii,  floribunda,  and  Youngii,  all  with  scarlet 
flowers.  Fine  for  trellises,  verandas,  and 
poles,  the  flowers  being  long  and  trumpet-shaped. 
Rather  light  soil  is  most  suitable. 

The  Caprifoliums  are  increased  by  cuttings  of 
the  ripened  shoots  in  autumn,  in  a  shady  bor- 
der, covering  them  with  a  hand-glass  or  insert- 
ing them  under  a  frame.  Layering  in  autumn 
when  the  leaves  are  falling  is  the  most  certain 
method  of  propagation. 

Celaatrus  scandens, — Deciduous.  Flowers  yel- 
low, in  May  or  June.  13  feet.  Seeds  in  a  hot- 
bed in  spring. 

Clematises.— Cterulea  grand! flora,  pale  azure 
blue,  10  feet :  flammula,  white,  20  feet,  sweet- 
scented  :  florida,  white,  10  feet ;  and  its  double 
variety,  white,  tinged  with  green  ;  bicolor  (Sic- 
boldi),  straw,  puce  and  green  centre ;  Fortunci, 
large,  double,  white ;  hybrida  splendida,  deep 
violet,  stamens  green;  Jackmanni,  violet  purple, 
centre  veined,  stamens  light  green  ;  lanuginosa, 
lavender,  large;  lanuginosa  Candida,  large, 
whito  ;  lanuginosa  pallida,  pale  lavender;  raon- 
tana,  white,  stamens  green  ;  montana  grandi  flo- 
ra, larger  than  the  species,  flowers  white ;  He- 
lena, large,  semi-double,  white  ;  Louisa,  white, 
with  purple-tipped  stamens ;  Sophia,  mauve, 
centre  of  petals  straw-colored,  stamens  tipped 
with  chocolate  ;  there  is  a  double  variety  of  this 
similar  in  color  ;mbro-violacca,  maroon,  shaded 


reddish  violet,  stamens  pale  green ;  Standishii, 
deep  bluish  violet ,  Viticella,  purplish  violet ; 
and  its  variety  multiplex  with  double  flowers  of 
the  same  color ;  Viticella  atrorubens,  deep  pur- 
plish red  ;  venosa,  reddish  purple,  veined  crim- 
son, light  centre,  stamens  chocolate  ;  Vitalba, 
or  Traveler's  Joy,  white.  Ihis  is  the  most 
hardy,  and  quickly  covers  any  surface. 

All  the  Clematises  are  fast-giowing  and  free- 
blooming,  indispensable  for  covering  trellises, 
walls,  rustic,  and  all  kinds  of  ornamental  wire- 
work.  Thsir  rich  and  varied  colored  flowers, 
many  of  them  large  and  sweet-scented,  render 
them  particularly  desirable.  All  are  deciduous. 
Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings  of  the  Arm 
side  shoots  in  summer,  inserted  in  sand  under  a 
hand-glass  or  frame,  keeping  them  shaded  and 
close ;  or  by  layers  in  September.  A  light,  rich, 
well  drained  soil  is  most  suitable. 

Holbollia  (Stauntonia)  kUifolia. — Evergreen, 
having  fragrant  green  flowers  in  spring.  It  re- 
quires a  south  wall,  with  protection  in  severe 
weather,  and  peat  and  sandy  loam.  Increased 
by  cuttings  of  the  half  ripened  young  shoots  in 
sand  under  a  bell-glass,  in  a  gentle  heat. 

Jasminum  officinale  (White  Sweet  Jasmine- 
Deciduous  ;  valued  on  account  of  its  white  sweet - 
Bcented  flowers.  The  variety  grandiflorum  only 
differs  from  it  in  having  Larger  flowers.  Jasmi- 
num  officinale  foliis  aureis  has  golden  variegated 
leaves.  There  is  a  kind  with  white  variation, 
but  very  scarce,  and  a  double  variety,  which  I 
believe  is  not  in  cultivation.  It  is  remarkable 
that  a  bud  of  the  variegated  Jasmine  taking  on 
the  common  or  green,  will  frequently  cause  the 
whole  of  the  plant  to  become  variegated.  To 
thrive  well,  these  varieties  require  south-east, 
south,  or  south-west  aspects,  not  succeeding  on 
trellises  in  the  open  ground.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  July. 

J.  fruticans.—  Deciduous.   Flowers  yellow ; 
only  suitable  for  low  walls.  July. 

/.  nudijtorum — Deciduous.  Yellow  flowers, 
produced  in  mid-winter.  It  is  so  hardy,  that  in 
Yorkshire,  500  feet  above  the  sea  level,  it  grows 
vigorously,  and  blooms  most  profusely  on  a  north 
wall  in  January.  It  attains  a  height  of  15 
feet,  perhaps  more,  and  is  a  rapid  grower.  It  is 
very  well  adapted  for  forcing  or  the  greenhouse, 
and  succeeds  on  any  aspect  out  of  doors.  The 
flowers  are  produced  before  the  leaves.  It  ought 
to  have  a  place  in  every  garden. 

The  Jasmines  are  propagated  by  cuttings  of 
the  shoots  after  these  become  firm,  inserted  un- 
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dor  a  hand-glass  In  sandy  soil ;  also  by  suckers 
and  layers  in  autumn.  Good,  rich,  light  soil, 
with  a  little  leaf  mould  or  peat,  is  the  most  suita- 
ble. 

Larditabala  biternata. — Evergeen,  of  rapid 
growth,  and  having  purple  flowers.  It  requires 
a  Routh  wall,  or  warm  situation.  It  flowers  in 
winter,  and  in  severe  weather  needs  protec- 
tion. Soil,  sandy  loam  and  peat.  Propagated 
by  cuttings  of  the  half  ripened  young  shoots,  un- 
der a  bell-glass  in  gentle  heat. 

Xyn'um  barbarum — Deciduous.  Flowers  vio- 
let, in  June.  X.  Europomm. — Deciduous. 
Flowers  lilac,  in  June,  followed  by  yellow 
fruit  L.  africum.—  Deciduous.  Violet  flowers, 
in  June,  succeeded  by  pretty  fruit,  of  which 
birds  are  very  fond. 

The  Lyciums  are  suitable  for  walls,  trellises, 
or  arbors,  being  of  a  free,  rambling,  half-shrubby 
nature.  They  are  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
ripened  shoots  in  autumn  or  spring,  in  a  frame 
or  under  a  hand-glass. 

Periploca  yrceca.—A  deciduous  twiner  of  rapid 
growth,  and  quickly  covering  an  arbor  or  wall. 
The  flowers  are  brown,  and  appear  in  July. 


Cuttings  in  summer  under  a  hand-glass,  or  lay- 
ers in  autumn. 

Vttis  vini/era  apiifolia.— Leaves  crumpled  or 
Parsley  like ;  its  only  merit. 

Vitis  heterophylla  rariegata.— "White  and  red 
variegatiou  on  a  green  ground,  pretty.  The  viti- 
Hcs  are  suitable  for  south  walls  or  trellises  in 
warm  situations.  Light  rich  soil.  Cuttings  of 
the  ripe  wood,  or  eyes,  in  a  mild  hotbed  early  in 
spring. 

Wisteria  {Glycine)  sinensis.  Deciduous,  and  of 
free  growth ;  foliage  light  brownish  green,  flow- 
ers light  purplish  blue,  in  clusters  not  unlike 
bunches  of  Grapes.  A  south  aspect  is  most 
suitable,  though  it  will  succeed  on  east  and  west 
walls  and  other  warm  situations.  It  is  increased 
by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  when  their 
wood  is  becoming  firm,  inserted  in  sand  under  a 
hand-glass  or  in  a  frame.  Layers,  however, 
form  the  best  mode  of  propagation.  If  a  young 
well  ripened  shoot,  the  longer  the  better,  lay- 
ered its  full  length  in  autumn,  alraast  every  eye 
will  form  a  plant  or  shoot,  which  will  be  well 
ripened  and  rooted  by  the  following  autumn. 
The  variety  alba  has  white  flowers. 


HORTICULTURAL  NOTICES. 


FRUIT  GROWER'S  SOCIETY  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

The  recent  meeting  at  Lancaster,  was  ono  of 
the  most  successful  ever  held,  and  the  amount 
of  business  crowded  into  4wo  short  days,  was  so 
great,  that  one  scarcely  knows  how  to  make  any 
report  that  is  consistent  with  the  brief  pages  of 
a  monthly  magazine.  Over  200  persons  were 
present  during  the  session,  and  from  seventy- 
five  to  a  hundred  on  the  average  were  continual- 
ly in  the  room.  A  very  full  report  will  be  soou 
published  by  the  Society,  which  will,  alone,  do 
the  matter  justice. 

The  collection  of  fruits  was  particularly  One. 
We  have  seen  nothing  like  it,  at  any  winter 
meeting  of  \ny  society.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting fruits  was  the  Pcnn.  Apple.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  "sport'' from  the  Baldwin,  from 
which  it  is  certainly  distinct,  though  much  re- 
sembling it.  It  is  better  than  auy  of  tbe  many 
specimens  of  Baldwin  exhibited.  The  tree  has 
a  more  compact  head  than  the  original  Baldwin. 


The  Koocher,  noticed  in  another  page,  was  re- 
markably fine.  It  is  said  to  be  from  a  Beadling 
found  in  a  wood  at  Little  York,  Pa ,  by  Dr.  Ko- 
zier.  A  very  fine  apple  is  the  York  Imperial. 
On  this  occasion  a  sweet  variety  was  exhibited. 
It  is  a  little  rougher  on  the  surfaco  than  regular 
forma  of  York  Imperial.  A  variety  from  Ger- 
many, called  the  Glass  Apple,  was  on  exhibition, 
said  to  keep  "almost'*  forever.  Tho  "Imperial 
Russctt'*  exhibited,  was  a  noble  fruit,  somewhat 
resembling  tho  old  fashioned  Ribston  Pippin. 
The  Nickajack,  a  Southern  Apple,  was  shown. 
It  seems  to  do  very  well  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
Coopers  market  (Wrigley  of  other  place*),  was 
in  very  superior  condition.  Some  apple  vary 
much.  We  noticed  White  Doctors  with  rieh 
rosy  cheeks,  such  as  we  never  saw  them  in  East- 
ern Penna ,  and  Tewkesbury  Winter  Blush  in 
many  varied  forms.  Pears  were  not  numerous, 
though  some  from  Mr.  Brinton  of  Christiana, 
and  from  John  Perkins  of  Hoorestown,  attract- 
ed much  attention.   President  Hoopes*  address 
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is  without  doubt,  one  of  the  roost  valuable  ad- 
dresses ever  read  at  a  Fomological  meeting ;  it 
not  only  goes  into  a  full  history  of  the  fungoid 
diseases  of  fruit  trees,  giving  all  that  is  known 
of  the  Bubject  down  to  the  present  time,  but  con- 
tains many  original  observations  of  his  own.  He 
also  gave  a  good  account  of  his  recent  visit  to 
California,  from  a  Pomological  pen.  One  thing 
was  made  clear  from  his  remarks,  that  though 
California  could  compete  with  the  East  In  the 
size  of  fruits,  it  will  never  probably  equal  the 
East  in  the  quality  of  the  article. 

Mr.  Wm.  Saunders,  formerly  of  the  State,  and 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Society,  read  a  very 
instructive  essay  on  pruning.  Mr.  Saunders  is 
gradually  growing  to  the  belief  of  most  observ- 
ing horticulturists,  that  though  we  cannot  by 
any  means  do  without  pruning,  the  evils  it 
brings  with  it  arc  nearly  as  much  as  the  gain, 
and  that  the  best  rule  in  pruning,  is  to  do  as  little 
of  it  as  possible.  Mr.  Jacob  Stauffer  read  an  in- 
structive essay  on  the  importance  of  a  study  of 
principles  to  the  fruit  culturist,— and  Mr.  Ra- 
th von  gave  an  essay  on  the  insects  injurious  to 
fruit  culture,  which  contained  many  points  of 
novel  interest  All  these  essays  will  be  publish- 
ed in  the  Society's  proceedings. 

The  discussions  of  fruit  matters  were  very  va- 
ried. An  attempt  to  fix  a  fruit  list  for  Pennsyl- 
vania (ailed.  The  general  fruit  committee  con- 
densed answers  received  to  their  questions,  and 
the  result  was  that  Early  Harvest  was  a  "best" 
applenamcd.  A  great  many  present  spoke  against 
it,  and  on  motion,  it  was  by  a  very  strong  vote  re- 
jected. Another  had  to  be  proposed,  and  nu- 
merous favorites  with  individuals  were  proposed 
in  its  place.  Primate  seemed  to  have  most  fav- 
orites, and  it  was  voted  to  put  it  in  the  place  of 
Early  Harvest,  which  was  done.  A  sharp-ear- 
ed individual  didn't  hear  many  approving  voices, 
and  expressed  a  belief  that  Early  Harvest  would 
get  more  votes  than  Primate.  The  votes  were 
reconsidered,  and  taken  by  numbers,  and  there 
was  really  found  by  this  test  a  majority  for  Early 
Harvest.  Our  reporter  has  this  memorandum 
amongst  his  notes,  "lists  by  Societies  made -in 
open  meeting,  are  not  worth  shucks "shucks" 
being  probably  some  worthless  thing.  Again 
societies  are  easily  ruled.  They  see  things  gen- 
erally only  as  it  momentarily  impresses  them. 
At  the  discussion  in  grape  culture,  in  order  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  vote,  a  gentleman  moved 
that  the  atmosphere  of  Pennsylvania  was  unfavora- 
Kt  to  grvpe  culture ;  which  was  carried  ^unani- 


mously.  But  tho  next  day,  after  some  more  re- 
marks had  been  made  on  the  grape  question,  this 
was  reconsidered,  and  another  motion  adopted 
in  its  stead,  which  implied  that  that  the  climate 
of  Pennsylvania  was  as  good  for  grape  culture 
as  that  of  any  oiher  Stale. 

The  Dwarf  Pear  was  ably  discussed,  some 
had  bad  luck,  and  others  tolerably  good  success. 
The  rooting  of  the  Pear  stock  was  thought  an 
evil  by  some,  while  others  thought  it  a  great  ad- 
vantage. On  the  whole  we  thought  Dwarf 
Pears  were  getting  better  understood,  and  rather 
gaining  in  favor,  though  slowly.  The  Pear 
blight  seems  to  bo  dying  out  in  the  State, — at 
least  there  were  not  the  dolorous  tales  told  as  in 
former  time*.  Keeping  of  fruits  brought  out  very 
much  that  was  valuable.  It  seemed  clear  from 
many  views  given,  that  Pears  require  a  rather 
warmer  and  moisture  atmosphere  to  ripen  prop- 
erly than  the  Apple.  This  is  a  very  novel  point, 
but  the  facts  were  strongly  that  way.  There 
were  also  some  strong  facts  brought  up  to  show 
that  not  only  the  future  plant  from  the  seed,  but 
the  fruit  itself  is  changed  by  cross  fertilization. 

Mr.  Meehan  was  down  on  the  programme  for 
a  written  paper,  but  apologized  by  a  "multiplica- 
tion of  duties,"  and  made  an  extemporaneous  ad- 
dress instead.  There  was  not  much  In  it ;  but 
it  produced  one  of  the  most  interesting  discus- 
sions ever  heard  in  a  horticultural  society,  as 
to  the  rationale  of  many  of  the  various  operations 
of  gardening.  The  debate  occupied  about  three 
hour*,  and  was  listened  to  by  the  convention 
with  marked  attention.  The  gentlemen  who  en- 
gaged in  it  were  Jostah  Hoopes,  Dr.  Seusserott, 
Prof.  Heiges,  Wm.  Saunders,  Dr.  Kozier,  Cas- 
per Hiller,  S.  H.  Purple,  Edwin  Sattorthwaite, 
Wm.  Parry,  Dr.  Reed,  H.  M.  Engle,  Cbaa.  H. 
Miller,  Chas.  P.  Hays,  J.  E.  Mitchell,  A.  W. 
Harrison,  Jacob  Stauffer,  Thos.  N.  Harvey,  and 
some  others. 

Resolutions  were  introduced  asking  the  Leg- 
islature to  Interfere  against  the  vandals  who  de- 
stroy trees,  instead  of  setting  telegraph  poles  a 
few  feet  further,— in  favor  of  a  State  Entomolo- 
gist, and  to  ask  for  an  appropriation  to  defray 
cost  of  transactions. 

The  officers  for  next  year  are : 

Josiah  Hoopes,  President ;  Alexander  Harris, 
of  Lancaster,  Secretary;  Thos.  Meehan,  Cor. 
Secretary;  Robt.  Otto,  West  Chester,  Treasu- 
rer, and  the  next  place  of  meeting  was  fixed  for 
Chambersburg. 
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P.  O.  BOX  2956.  OFFICE,  58  LIBERTY  ST. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


AMERICAN  AGENCY  OF 

D.  DAUVESSE,  Nurhkryman,  -  ...      ORLEANS,  Frahor. 

EUQ.  VERDIER,  FILS  AINE,  Florist  (Specialty ;  Gladioli),  PARIS, 
FERDINAND  GLOEDE,  Nurseryman.(    "  Strawberries  &  Currants),  BEATJVAI8,  " 
JAMES  DICKSON  &  SONS,  Nursbrymin,         -         -  CHESTER.Enoland. 
PETER  8.  ROBERTSON  *  CO.,  Nursrrymrn,         -         -      EDINBURGH  Soon/* 
JOHN  STEWART  &  80NS,>  -  -     DUNDEE  Scotland  and  FERN- 

Nubssrt  and  Seedsmen,  y  -  -       DO  VVN,  (Dorsetshire),  England, 

&  H.  KREL AGE  &  SON,  Florists,      -  -      HAARLEM,  Holland. 

FREDERICK  ADOLPHU8  HAAGE,  Jr.,  Seedsman   ERFURT,  Prussia, 

And  other  European  houses. 

Catalogues  of  these  houses  sent  to  applicants  immediately,  if  ready  for  distribution,  on  re- 
ceipt of  their  applications;  if  not,  as  soon  as  they  are  received. 


O.  RAOUX, 


IMPORTER 

58  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Offers  for  sale,  for  early  Spring  delivery,  a  lot  of 

French  Nursery  Stocks, 

CONSISTING  IN 
APPLE,  Common,  Paradise  and  Doucin. 
CHERRY,  Mahaleb. 

PEAR,  1  year  Seedlings  and  1  year  transplanted. 
PLUM,  St.  Julien. 

QUINCE,  Angers  and  Fontenay. 
NORWAY  SPRUCE. 
AUSTRIAN  PINE. 
SCOTCH  PINE. 

EUROPEAN  LARCH. 

Also,  about  25,000  AMERICAN  ARBORVITJC,  kept  one 
year   in    Nursery  Row. 
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GARDENER  WANTED 

One  with  or  without  a  family,  who  understands  the 
meut  of  grwuhouse,,  and  haa  some  experience  In  the  Nureejry  btut- 
nesa  Firet-clas*  place,  and  the  highest  wage*  to  eaa  who  la  so- 
ber, hooert.  iodu-trtoo*  and  competent,  ao  other*  need  apply  Bj* 
<iue*tion»  aaked  a*  to  religion  nor  politics  Come  Bt  one*,  or  a*- 
.irea*.  L.  C.  LI6UBY,  NaahstUa,T«M. 
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per  HKH.     Kaepberrles.  Grapes,  Asparagu*.  ftc    S.  DCFFKL,  Yard- 
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place,  and  lay  out 
Rending,  Pa. 

By  a  Mcotehman.  Induatrioo*  married  man,  with  a  email  family: 
1  i  year*  practical  knowledge  of  greeahooae  and  atom  plant* 

forcing  graves,  peaches  early  vegetable*  and  rnuebrooo 
landscape,  ornamental,  Sowar  and  kitchen  garde 
and  training  fruit  trees.    Has  the  beat  of  reference 
»nd  ability.    Will  be  disengaged  by  the  lit  of  April 
W.  0.  B..Coy»hoga  Falle,  Ohio. 

Viltuatlon  In  a  Nursery,  by  a  young  man  unmarried.  po< 
•lng  practical  knowledge  of  hi*  profeeslon  In  all  It*  rarloo* 
branebee;  thoroaghly  aequalntad  with  both  /rait  and  ornamental 
'lepartmenta.  Refereaeee  giren  from  present  employer*.  Addrem 
T.  C.  K  ,  J8  Martin  8t  .  Rocheeter.  N.  Y. 

To  Gentlemen,  Florists.  Ac . 

A situation  ae  Gardener,  or  to  take  charge  of  any  Bur**rymao  * 
or  Flotlst'e  place;  1«  married  ;  ha*  a  thorough  knowledge 
the  propagation  and  cnltiratlon  of  plants  generally;  has  had  oon 
•iderable  experience,  both  here  ind  In  England  .  waa  Syeara  la  Ui  - 
propagatlnc  .lepartmeut  of  Meesrx  Hugli  tow  A  C«..  Laadon,  aa«l 


*  *  e  ■  *  *  e  •  •  i 
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propagating  lepi 

has  been  connected  with  the  itaff  of  one  of  the  largeet  Cut  Flow 
er  Establishment*  In  the  Country,  for  the  la«t  IS  month*.  For  r*f- 
erenrea,  please  apply  to  Mr.  Jame.  Shacked,  Bayaida,  or  to  Mr.  J. 
Trnmpey,  Fluahlng.    Address  William  Hearne,  the  Oak*.  B*y«ide 

L.  I  ,  N.  Y 

A situation  by  a  young  man,  English,  understands  the  manage- 
ment of  graperies,  greenhouse  kitchen  and  flower  gardens, 
ii nd  forcing:  will  go  to  any  part  of  the  Otilon.  Good  reference. 
Address  H.  T  .  care  of  W  Wood.  Florist  and  Seedsman.  10th  Are 
nue  and  l.ltf  st .  New  Yory  City 

V*itnatlou  as  tSardener  an  Englishman,  who  understand*  the 
entire  charwe  of  a  gentleman's  place,  with  gteenhouae  an  l 
vegetable  gardening:  tl»  best  of  reference  a*  to  character  and  abit  • 
itv.    Address  Box  4i'.  St.  ^ohnsbury.  Vt. 

|">y  a  yonng  man,  married,  without  children:  under-taod*  ail 
Li  hraoche*  of  gardening:  lately  engaged  in  a  flr»t<!aa*  Nursery 
Place  ne*r  Philadelphia  pteferred.    Be»t  city  refetene—  given 
Address  (1  E.  Gardener'*  Monthly  Office. 

|)y  a  *lu«|e  man  as  Gardener,  twenty  rear*  in  thU  country 
±J  twelve  years  iu  last  place;  undvrstanil*  laying  out  ground* 
tastefully,  raising  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  first-rate  at  artsagia* 
flowers;  the  care  ot  cows,  horses  and  carriages,  and  all  abont  a 
gentleman's  place.  In-«1oors  and  o«t;  1*  also  a  good  farmer,  Would 
he  willing  to  take  charge  of  any  private  place,  take  care  of  help, 
and  manage  everything  for  his  employer'*  benefit.  First-rate  let- 
ter of  recommendsflon  No  objection  to  any  part  of  the  State 
Address  GARDENER.  7«  Barber  Street,  Chicago.  Ill« 

Atltuatlou  as  Gardener,  by  on*  competent  to  take  chars*  of  a 
gentleman'*  place,  the  care  of  hot  and  cold  graperies,  green 
bona**  kitchen  and  flower  gardens.    Married.  AddressOABDKN 
ER,  eare  of  Tinsley  Jeter,  Esq  ,  Bethlehem,  Pa- 
A    newly  married  man  want*  a  altuatlon  a*  Gardener,  In  a  nur- 
J\    aery  or  private  eaUbllahmenl ;  understands  the  floral,  - 
and  regetable  branch  of  gardening.    Address  K.  L  .  0 
1M  8.  7th  61.,  Philada. 
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Cultivators  of  the  NoiUauiiot  afford  to  be  without  the 


V.  L.  Perry  ••  1'utrnt, 

J»uo  *<  *  Nov.  W. 


It  will  do  three  times  the  work  in  a  given  time  that  the 
common  cultivator  can,  and  with  lighter  draft,  runs  close  to 
the  row,  cultivates  from  one  to  ten  inches  deep,  from  ten  to 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  thoroughly  pulverizing  the  soil,  by  once 
passing  through  it,  and  uprooting  every  weed.  Its  use  prevents 
drouth,  and  gives  to  the  owner  the  large  crops  which  perfect 
cultivation  always  insures.  Can  be  used  successfully  as  a  one 
horse  ditcher  or  subsoiler,  to  follow  plow.  Freight  prepaid  on 
early  syring  orders.    Send  stamp  for  Circular— it  contains  description,  testimonials  and  prices. 

My  stock  of  Trees  Grape  vines  and  Small  Fruita,  is  of  the  highest  quality,  and  offered 
at  low  rates     Price  List  sent  on  application.       Address.  ^  X ~ jd.XtTT 

^  "  CAN ANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK. 


DU    PAGE    COUNTY  NURSERIES, 
Lewis  Ellsworth  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  Naperville,  Illinois. 
For  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  grounds,  we  offer  APPLE  TREES,  two,  three  and  four  years  old 
PEACH  TREES  fin  buds  TiA  RING  and  other  ROSES  ;  SILVER  HEAVED  MAPLE,  two  *>to*tj**i 
old;  DOOLITTLE  BLACKCAP  and  DAVIDSON'S  THORNLESS  RASPBERRIES  ;  Large  and  J Small 
PLANT8;  CURRANTS,  mostly  Red  Dutch,  two  and  three  years  £^  ^jg^LLSWORTlF  &  CO 

TO  3^^.P^KLE3T  O^IFLID -BJST EIR-S. 

The  undersigned  haven  few  sort*  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  OF  THEIR  OWN  RAISING, 
which  they  esteem  as  of  more  than  ordinary  value,  of  unusual  excellence  indeed,  and  which  they^ 
wish  to  introduce  to  the  Special  notice  of  Market  Gardeners,  Truckers,  and  others  who  grow 
Vegetables  for  sale.    All  such  persons,  who  send  their  Post-office  address  by  mail  shall  have 
a  sample  package,  for  trial,  without  charge. 

DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SON, 

mr\  Nob.  21  and  23  South  8ixth  Stmkt,  PHILADELPHIA. 

7      ^Ijit^aneT  m  eat 
Preserving  House, 

REES'S   PATENT  ■ 
The  Cheapest  and  Best  ever  Invented 

See  Report  of  the  National  Pomological  Noddy,  g»p<.18,180» 
"  The  Committee  of  the  National  Pomological  So- 
ciety to  whom  was  referred  Ihe  duty  of  examining 
the  Fruit  Preserving  House,  cooled  with  Ice,  invent- 
ed by  CHAS.  B.  REES,  of  Philadelphia,  beg  leave 
to  report : 

"  That  Mr.  Rees's  Fruit  House  exhibits  a  working 
temperature  of  about  40O,  while  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  perishable  Fruit  -that  the  atmosphere  is 
remarkably  dry  and  pure— that  this  dryness  is  evi- 
dently obtained  without  the  aid  of  any  artificial  dryer 
or  absorbent  —and  that  it  appears  to  be  a  very  sim- 
ple, inexpensive  and  practically  successful  method  of 
preserving  Fruit. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
A.  W.  Harribon,  Philadelphia, 
Thomas  Meehan,  u 
Chari.es  Dowsing,  Newbarg,  N.  Y., 
P.  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Saul.  S.  Graves,  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
J.  Hehry  Clark,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

HOUSES  BUILT  ON  REASONABLE  TERMS 

Send  for  Circulars.  Address, 

BBSS  &  HOUGHTOffi, 

Box  P  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OUE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

FOB  1870. 
Of  new  and  rare  plants,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  to  all  applicants  enelsing  stamp  We  would 
i  n form  our  friends  and  the  public,  that  we  have  im- 
ported the  last  season,  while  in  Europe,  a  fine  stock 
of  ornamental  foliaged  and  bedding-out  plants.  In 
addition,  it  contains  a  plan  of  a  park,  drawn  by  us. 
Copies  containing  the  same,  will  be  mailed  to  all 
who  apply,  enclosing  ten  cents.  Address, 

OLM  BROTHERS,  (Successors  to  B.  K.  Bliss,) 

Springfield,  Mass. 

1000  Bbls,  Early  Eose  Potatoes, 

At  the  loweBt  market  ruteB.  Also, 

NEW  CROP  OSAGE  ORANGE  SEED, 
For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  of 

C.  B.  ROGERS,  188  Markal  St.,  Philada. 


ntr 


Pear  Trees,  &c. 


I  Pear,  1  years,  W  to  W  Inch**, 
••  "       *■        10  to  30  " 

"  "       "         .1  to  10  " 

Dwarf  Pear,  2  year.  VERY  PINK,  AT  LOW 
I'mr  Seed — Prim*  quality,  fmb  Seed, 


1. 


$1M  p«r  100U. 
90  " 
60 

RATES. 
$3  per  ponnd. 


$   *»  per  10(t0. 


Cherry  Currant*.  2  yeara.  No 
Dwarf  Apple  and  Paradlw,  2  yr.  f 
We  have  a  no*  Mock  of  all  the  i 

T.  T.  SOUTH  WICK  A  CO., 
umI  Dansville,  New  York. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

of  Trees,  Plants  and  Seeds. 

]g  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicant*. 
100,000  Osage  Orange. 

ELLIOTT  BROS.  &  BURGESS, 
mr2  114  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


ARNOLD'S  HYBRID  GRAPES. 

A  few  strong  two-rear  old  plant*  of  the**  valuable  Grapes  for 
Mil*  this  spring,  at  #i  each ;  on*  plant  each  of  the  five  varieties  I  - 

ARNOLD  8  HYBRID  RASPBERRIES, 

Yellow  Canada,  and  Arnold' »  Red,  $4  per  down. 

"The  only  valuable  true  hybrid  Raspberries  aver  ralead  In 
America."  On  receipt  of  *  i  '  for  the  Ave  Grape*  and  twelve  of  the 
Raspberries,  1  will  send  ..ne plant  extraof  my  new  hybrid, OWI 
alB*.  "  «b«  higbe-t  flavored,  perfectly  hardy,  and  i 
Raspberry  ever  offered  la  the  American  public" 

Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  ten 
•rtptl  v*  Circulars  of  Arnold.  New  Cross-bread  Wheat 

Addresi,         CHARLES  ARNOLD, 


trl 


Paris,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Hovey  &  Co, 


FLOWER  &  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

PLANTS,  TREES,  VINES,  &C 
53  North  Market  St. 


CHEAP  VINES  AND  TREES. 

20,000  Peach,  1  year  from  bud,  $40  per  1000.  Con 
cord  No.  1,  $25  per  1000.   Clinton  Grape  2  and  S 
years,  $25  per  1000.  Address, 

G.  W.  WILSON,  &  CO., 

Bendemville,  Adams  Co., 

mrl 


Hnvs  the  |.le»»nrr  t..  Inform  their  friend.  end  ih*  pnhllr,  that 
their  Catalogs  of 


WILL    BK  BRADY    H  AK.'fl  l*T. 

ContaiioLK  full  description.-  "i  all  the  rare  plant.,  such  i 
Oolens  Sew  Golden  Tricolor**!  Geraniums,  New  Double  Oeranl- 
urns,  New  Fuchsias,  Sew  Phloxe-.  New  Chryi-anthemums,  Sew 
Dahlia.,  kr  .  and  all  the  choice  and  mil  set  bedding  plaute,  lllui- 


trated  with  a  snperb  Colored  Hate  of  the  New  J 

The  Catalog  contains  upward-  of  (*>  pages,  and  I 
with  numeroii*  engraving". 

Aeopy  »ll  tie  mulled  to  every  applicant,  on  the  receipt  of  26 
cent*.    Onr  regular  melonier-  «upplled  free  of  charge. 

500,000 
Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Trees. 

« UiD.i.tin^  of  the  following  kind..  ..ne  to  font  yp.tr.  old,  grown 
iu  Nursery.  Hemlock,  Norway  Spruce,  White  Pine  :  Austrian, 
Scotch,  Swiss  Stone,  French  Mountain  and  Corslcan  Hnea;  Silver 
Fir,  Nordman's  Sliver  Fir,  F.ngltxh  Yew,  European  Larrh  ;  Irish 
and  Swedish  Junipers  ;  Siberian.  Compact*,  Nana,  Hoveyli,  Gold- 
en, rnmlla,  Pyramidal  and  American  AtborvitKs;  English,  Scotch 
and  American  Elms;  English.  Norway,  Sycamore,  A.hlcaved  and 
Silver  Maples;  English  and  Turkey  Cak;  Purple  Beach;  English 
Mountain  Ash  ,  English  I  loach  and  A»h  ;  White  and  Purple  Fringe, 
Spanish  Chestnuts;  Engll.h  Hawthorn;  English  Laburnum  and 
Linden;  Purple  Barberry.  Pear,  Apple,  Plum.  Cherry  and  Quince 
Stocka,  and  a  variety  of  other  small  stock  for  Nurserymen,  all  of 
which  are  offered  at  a  bargain.  200,000  American  Arborvitas,  one 
to  three  feet  high,  two  and  three  rears  transplanted,  are  offer- 
ed at  a  low  fi sure.    Wholesale  Price  List  mailed  free. 

Addraae  or  call  at  Ho.  SO  Yeaay  St.,  New  York, 
mrl  THOMAS  JACKSON 


Ornamental  Planting. 

r  VRSONS  &  CO. 

Offer  a  large  variety  of  the  choicer 

TREES  AND  PLANTS. 
Both  for  the  STREET  and  LAWN. 

EVERGREENS  of  all  the  hardy  aorta. 

Elotcering  Shrub*  of  the  finer  sorts. 

RHODODEJTDtlOJrS— So  well  known  aa 
a  Special  culture  in  these  grounds. 

ROSES,  well-rooted  and  rigorous. 

All  these  can  be  furnished  to  Dealers  on  very  ad- 
vantageous terms. 

(•  /{.//*  #'  WMJTES—  in  great  variety,  and  at 
low  prices 

For  Catalogues  and  for  prices,  apply  to 

PARSONS  &  CO  . 
Flushing,  NT  etc  fork.  * 


SMALL  FRUIT, 

INSTRUCTOR. 


NEW  EDITION. 

Over  60  |nge»,  price  only  il  rents  post-paid.  Every  person  la 
the  country  who  ha*  even  a  »ouare  rod  of  ground,  should  have  a 
copy.  It  contains  plana  sod  drawings  for  laying  out  a  Kitchen, 
Vegetable  and  Fruit  garden,  and  also  a  drawing  for  laylag  out  and 
planting  a  large  market  plantation  Gives  full  instructions  for 
planting  and  growing  all  kin  Is  of  Small  Fruits,  showing  how  to 
plant,  propagate  and  grow,  with  floe  Illustrations  to  assist  la 
the  same.  Also  a  valuable  article  by  Gen.  Worthington  of  Ohio, 
on  the  '  Culture  of  the  Fig",  by  J  J.  Thomas,  oa  "Small 
Fruits  for  the  Family",  and  extracts  of  an  address  before 
the  Farmer's  Clu  b  of  Kochcster,  N.  Y.,  on  "Farmers  Growing 
Bniftll  Fruits",  bv  A  M  Purdy.  Those  who  have  had  our  old 
10  cent  iMtructor.  need  not  be  told  of  the  value  of  this  Trea 
Agents  should  have  them  to  lead  among  their  customer.,  for,  by 
w>  doing,  they  conld  **ll  double  the  amount  of  Small  Fruits  they 
do.  Parties  wishing  a  iloaen  or  more  to  sell  among  their  neigh- 
bors, will  be  supplied  at  Unv  rates.  With  postage  pre-paid. 

Our  Wholesale  and  Retail  Price.  List  of  .plants,  sent  gratis 
to  all.  ThoM>  desiring  plant*,  will  do  well  to  —rid  us  a  Hat  sf 
what  thay  want,  and  we  will  return  it  to  them  with  prices  annex 
ed,  that  will  prove  satisfactory.  Remember,  we  warrant 
..nr  plant,  genuine.  Address  from  the  East  and  South,  A.  M 
PITBDY.  Palmyra,  .1.  Y.  and  from  the  West  and  Hoothweai, 
PURDY  k  HANCE,  South  Bend.  Ind.,  for  the  Catalogue  or  In 
struotor. 

Small  Fruit  Recorder 
and    Cottage  Gardener. 

A  monthly  paper,  at  only  60  cants  par  year;  edited  by  A.  H 
Purdy.    We  want  to  send  the  January  number  to  every  peraoa 
In  the  country  who  Is  Interested  In  Small  Fruits  and  home  a 
adornment.    Give  us  your  address,  and  yon  will  gat  that  Wo. 
by  return  mall. 

r  the  Reoorder,  A.  M.  PTJRDT, 

Palmyra,  W.  T 
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1870.     Harmony  Grove  NuraeYies,  1870 

WEST  GROVE,  PA. 

Oar  stock  for  the  present  souoa  is  large  and  well- 
assorted.    Prices  reasonable. 

ROSES  A  SPECIALTY. 

Catalogues  upon  application. 

mr2      -'--!.      DINQEE  fc  CONARD. 

Beading  Nursery— 15  Years  £»tablished. 

Large  and  Snail  Fruits,  Shade  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Climbing  Vines,  Evergreens,  all  in 
variety.  Grape  vines  I  to  3  years;  30,000  plants  1 
to  2  rears  growth  of  Cherrie*,  La  Versaillaise,  White 
Grape  and  Improved  Red  Currant* ;  $1  to  $2  per 
dozen  by  mail,  er  $6"  to  $10  per  100  by  express  ;  ac- 
cording to  sizi  and  selection.  Also  cuttings  of  the 
above,  a  1  taken  from  bearing  plants.  (The  Im- 
proved Red  Currant  is  noted  for  large  size  \nd  produc- 
tiveness ;  mild  acid).  200,0<-0  transplanted  ever- 
greens of  (Arjmrtits;;  8pruee and  Hemlock  for  hedges 
or  standards  ;  (some  fine  pruned  Hemlock).  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  descriptive  Priced  List,  sent  to  all 
applicants  by  mail,  with  18  cuts  of  fruits  and  trees, 
with  practical  remarks  ;  also  teference  to  some  spe- 
cialties, via.  Sable  Queen  Blackberry,  having  18  to 
24  berries  per  cluster;  Dracut  Amber  Grape,  the 
Hutchinson  Peach,  Tetofsky  Apple,  also  Dartmouth 
Crab.  &c.  Address, 

J.  W.  MANNING, 


mrl 


Six    Very    Choice  Plants. 

by  Mail,  post-paid,  for  $2,  viz: 
Geranium,  Gloire  de  TTanoy.-The  finest 

double  flowering  Geranium  ia  cultivation ;  very 
free,  with  very  large  trusses  of  rosy  scarlet  flowers, 
elegant  for  the  vase.  "  •■■••»»•• 

Monthly  Tree  Carnation,  President  De- 
graw. — The  best  double  white  Carnation ;  very 
fragrant,  and  unsurpassed  for  winter  bloom.  T  'I 

Geranium,  King  of  Scarlets.— The  best  scar- 
let Geranium  in  cultivation  -,  truss  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  stands  the  hot  sun  to  perfection. 

-Dianthus  Quetieru — A  beautiful  perpetual  hy- 
brid Pink,  with  large  srarlet  crimson  double  flowers, 
produced  profusely  from  May  to  October,  also  flow- 
ers well  in  Winter.    Extra  fine. 

Bouquet  Dahlia,   Little   Herman.— With 

small  close  compact  flowers  of  a  beautiful  oerise  pink, 
tipped  with  while,  and  sporting  into  three  or  four  va- 
rieties upon  the  same  plant ;  flowers  early  and  very 
profuse.    The  best  Bouquet  Dahlia  ever  sent  out. 

Fuchsia  Vainquer  deEeubla  — The  best  dou- 
ble white  Fuchsia;  sepals  bright  red,  well  re  flexed  ; 
corolla  very  full  double,  while,  feathered  with  rose. 

The  plants  are  put  in  cigar  boxes,  with  nearly  the 
entire  ball  of  earth,  and  were  tent  with  perfect  suc- 
cess the  past  season  to  Denver  City,  Colorado. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  bedding  plants  forwarded 
on  application,  by  enclosing  one  blue  stamp. 

Address  DEXTER  SNOW,  Florist, 

mrl  Chicopee,  Mais. 


FOR  CHEAP  HOMES, 

C00O  SOCIETY, 

FINE  CLIMATE,  FERTILE  SOIL, 

Seud  for  a  Circular  of  Pomona  Fruit  and  Farming 
Lands,  to 

J0HXH.  WHETSTONE, 

Ottawa,  Kansas. 

Or 


mr3 


S.  T.  KELSEY, 
Pomona,  Franklin  Co., 
Kansa*. 


Peach  Trees. 


AH  the  leading  varieties,  first-el 
healthy,  at  $30  per  thousand. 


ass  stock,  thrifty 
LARGE 

ORNAMENTAL  &  EVERGREEN 


A  good  stock  of  the  above,  prices  low. 

Address,        T.  B.  JENKINS  Sup't. 

Chambersburg  Nursery  A  siociation, 

mr  2  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

arbomitT^emlock.  4C. 


r- 

Every  size  and  dcKCtiption  of 
Evergreens  furnished  and  deliv- 
ered in  N.  Y.,  fom  Nursery  or 
Failure,  on  the  most  liberal  terms 
till  June  1st. 

Aiborvilx  C  lo  12  inches  high, 
$5  per  1000,  or  10,0(  0  for  $40. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

L  B.  CHAPMAN, 

mrl     .Nurseryman,  Forlland,  Me. 


The  Western  Triumph  Blackberry. 

Having  grown  the  above  for  the  last  ten  years,  in 
open  field  culture  without  any  protection  whatever, 
we  can  confidently  recommend  it  as  being  perfectly 
bardy.  The  Lawlon,  Kittatinny,  8tc,  &c  ,  have  all 
winter  killed,  growing  alongside  of  il.  We  claiti. 
there  is  no  Blackberry  equal  to  it  for  hardiness,  fla- 
vor, productiveness  and  carrying  qualities. 

F.  B.  Elliott  says,  in  Rural  New  Yorker:  The 
Fruit  is  medium  to  large,  very  abundant,  roundish, 
elongated,  obtuse  in  form:  granules  corse,  large, 
apparently  firm,  yet  very  rich  and  iwcet,  «.  rrying 
well,  and  without  harshness  of  core  or  acidity  so  pe 
culiar  to  New  Rochellc,  Wilson,  lie  ,  Ac.  Price  SO 
cents  each-,  $5  per  dov.en,  $30  per  1>  0.  Send  for  Cir- 
cular containing  testimonials,  to  JOHN  MASTERS, 
mrl   ,  Box  5C7,  tVaukegan,  IIU 
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FOB  SPBIITO  PLANTING,  1170. 

250  000  Wilson's  Albany  Strawberry,  a  very 
superior  lot,  pure  and  strong  rooted  Philadelphia, 
Clark  DooliUle  and  Mammoth  Clueler  Raspberries 
Early  Wilson,  Kittatinny,  Dorchester  and  Lawton 
Blackberries.  Plants  of  the  abova,  grown  in  tho 
best  manner,  will  be  sold  m"ch  below  the  usual 
price.   AddreM,  NATHAN  LEEDS, 

mt\  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 
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Oitr  /  t«<j  rnn-eirnl  the  bet  yurneriei  nuarty  every 
s£lt  *n*r  Union,  hen- 

what  you  want,  if  it  cai 
the  lowest  market  rata 


FttUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Plants, 

SEEDS,  BXJLBS,  &0.,*0. 

^         AT  WHOIE9ALK  OR  HXTAIfc 


jyou  «r<r  almmt  ture  in  get 

be  found  anywhere,  and  at 


►3 


E 
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SKND  FOB  OUX  PRICES. 

COLORED  FRUIT  AND  FLOWER  PLATES,  f/j 

Best  Style  Four  samples  by  mail  for  $  1.  M 

Bonnd  for  Nurserymen  and  Deaden  at  a  libe-  * 
ral  discount,  to 
Sheldon's  Improved   Compound.  £ 

A  sore  remedy  for  Grubs,  Slugs,  Borers  arid  - 


A  f urc  rein eo /  »"«   o- 1  —  —  —  -  — • 

all  insect  pests;  and  a  valuable  fertilizer  for 
Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  &c.  Two  round  can. 
with  full  testimonials  and  directions,  SI  each. 
Send  for  Circulars. 

EDWARD  A.  WOOD, 

GENEVA  HUBSEBY  EXCHANGE, 

mr3  Ofcnova,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


w 


JOHN  S.  COLLINS, 
Moorestown,  New  Jersey, 

Has  nearly  200  acres  in  Small  Fruits. 
Ha*  a  large  stock  of  Plants  and  Early  Rose  pota 
toas.  for  sale  low..  \ 

Send  for  prices.  Sentfree.  

BloWuigdale  Small  Fruit  Nursery. 

^  '         6  SPRING  OP  1870. 

Mv  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  Slraw- 
hurriaa.  Raspb-rrte*,  Blackberries,  Grapes, Currants, 
iirlv  Ro«  i'otatoes,  4c,  &r.f  a.d  my  Select  Lists  of 
Vines  and  Plants  by  mail,  are  now  ready  and  will  be 
mailed  to  all  applicants.  ^Stang  al ^acceptable. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

BEDDING  PLANTS. 

Our  Stock  is 'this  season  unusually  large  and  fine, 
consisting  of  Verbenas,  Dahlias,  Fuchsia.  Hotes, 
Gladiolus,  Geraniums,  Salvias,  Daisies,  he.,  he. 

*  lg0  Hanly  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Climbers, 
Herbaceous  Border  Plants,  Small  Fruits,  at  exceed- 
ingly  low  rates  to  the  trade. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

AdJrsss, 

F.  8ULZER  A  BRO., 

482  N.  Clark  Street, 
mrl  Chicago-' 


Loin's  ETerbearing  Raspberry. 

Very  fine  plants  by  mail,  $2  60  per  dozen. 
Address,  H.  B.  LUM, 

mr  2  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


K.  Jl.  BLISS, 


Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Flower  Pots,  from. 
2  in.  to  10  In.  in  diameter,  and  at  prices  from  50  eU. 


to  $15  per  hundred. 


mrl 


CHAMBEBSBTJRG 

NUESEHY  ASSOCIATION, 

Chamber shurg,  Pa. 

T.  B.  JENKINS,  Superintendent. 

Beside-  the  usual  amount  of  Nursery  Stock, 
we  offer  the  following  Specialties  at  low  prices : 

CONCORD,  DELAWARE,  IONA  AND 
MARTITA. 

Grape  Vines  *ery  good  in  quality  snd 
cheap,  by  the  dozen,  hundred  or  thousand. 

Lending  kinds  of  Roses  on  their  own  roots, 
at  $13  per  hondred. 

Double  White  Deutzia  and  Forsythia 
Fobxuwii  at  $8  per  100. 

Purple  Fringe,  18  inches,  twice  trans- 
planted, at  $50  per  1000. 


WILSON'S  EARLY,  KITTATINNY, 
MISSOURI   MAMMOTH  BLACKBER- 
RIES, good  plantB  at  $30  per  1000. 

CLARK  ato  PHILADELPHIA  RASP- 
BERRIEIS,  at  $40  per  1000. 

Myatt'o  Linnasos  Rhubarb  at  $5  per  100. 

Dahlias,  fine  roots,  good  named  varieties 
at  $5  per  100. 

GENUINE  EARLY  ROSE  POTATOES 
at  $1  per  bnsheL 

Climax  at  $S  per  barrel. 

Proltjxc  at  25  cU.  per  lb. 
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New  Bronze  and  Zonal  Seedling 
Geraniums. 

GOLDEN  CLOUD. 

Leave*!  r>f  very  Urge  sites,  lemon  color,  with  broil 
bronzy  red  zone.  Plant  overspreading  and  vigorous. 
Flowers  scarlet,  $1  50  each. 

CARNATION. 
Zonal  leaves  light  green,  narrow  zone,  plant  vig- 
orous, flowers  bright  cherry  rose,  with  white  band 
in  the  centre  of  each  petal.  The  most  unique  Gera- 
nium ever  raised.  A  limited  number  of  plants  this 
Spring  st  $2  50  each.  Delivered  to  Express  in  Bal- 
timore.   Send  for  my  Catalogue. 

W.F.  MASSEV,  Flohisv, 
mr2                Chestertown,  Kent  Co  ,  Md. 
 :  —  :  _ 

EVERYBODY  WANTS  THEM. 

Best  new  Grapes  and  Raspberries,  sent  by 
mail  in  finest  condition.  1  Eumelan  and  1  Martha 
Grapes  (No.  1  plants),  for  $2.  I  Salem  and  1  Wil- 
der Grapes,  or  2  Salem  if  preferred,  for  91.  6  Naomi 
(tree J  and  rj  Mammoth  Cluster  (McCormick)  Rasp, 
berries,  for  $2.  For  $5  all  of  the  foregoing  and  6 
Davison's  Thoruless  Raspberry,  or  %  more  Mammoth 
Cluster  if  preferred. 

mrl  M.  B.  BATEHAM,  Pelnesville,  O. 

The  Mount  Vernon, 

A  SPLENDID  NEW  WINTER  PEAR. 


Is  now  offered  to  the  public,  for  the  first  time,  vouch- 
ed for  by  all  tho  prominent  Horticulturists  of  the 
eonntry,  and  rated  as  "  BEST "  by  the  American 
i  otnoiogioai  oocieiy. 

A  FINS  COLORED  PORTRAIT 

Will  be  furnished  gratis,  together  withe  Circular, 
giving  particulars  and' a  full  list  of  testimonials. 

P.  8—"  The  Bemi-anmuU  Circular "  of  then  Kttrterin, 
ffMn<j  prim  nf  every  de*cr{ption  of  hardy  Tercet  and  Piantt, 

free  to  all. 

WM.  S.  LITTLE, 

r,  N.  Y. 


Address, 


HOW  TO  GROW  CABBAGES! 

t  hare  written  a  work,  entitled  "CABBAGSS;  How  to  Glow 
Teast,"  which  treats  on  tin  toll,  tho  manure,  the  planting,  ealtl- 
ratio*,  marketing,  varieties,  (with  saw*!  Bngrarlng.).  keeping 
over  winter,  hotbed  raisin*,  itomp  .foot,  he.,  he.  Many  minute 
practical  details  are  gWen  nnder  each  bend,  aa  Invaluable  to  the 
t>ejtoa«r.  1  hure  written  two  other  works,  one  entitled  ••OfllOKS; 
now  to  aaiss  Thsm,"  the  other,  "SQUASHES;  How  to  Oaow 
TasK."  Baeh  characterised  by  great  thoroagbneee  of  detail- 
lither  work  cent  poat-paid  oa  tha  receipt  of  30  eta.  My  Illustrated 
I  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  »cnt  gratia  to  all. 


SPRING  1070 

She  SjracuHe  $Jursiws. 

Offer  a  large  and  very  choice  assortment  of 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

PEAR  TREES,  both  Standard  and  Dwarf. 
PLUM  TREES. 

ABBOBVTLX  PLANTS 

In  especially  large  supply,  and  great  inducements 
will  be  offered  to  (hose  who  wish  to  purchase  in 
quantity. 

Our  Wholesale  List  for  Spring  '70,  is  just  issued, 
and  will  he  sent  free  to  all  applicants  who  enclose 
stamp. 

8MITFJ,  CLARK  A  POWELL, 
mr2  Syracuse,  N.  Y.      Feb.  1870. 


BONE  FLOUR-  BONE  FLOUR. 


Cracked  Bona.  Boae  Meal.  Bone  Plonr,  and  Floated  Boae,  nir- 
»ale*-d  to  produce  «ir-  ••••  


atrS 


if  nonr,  anrt  n.>atfd  Hon 

HALF  OOeTofPcraslaa 
HERS. 

Newark.  IT.  J 


New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

f  make  the  ee«d  of  New  and  Bare  Yogrtablea  a  specialty,  bt 
-  -ruwiognll  th*  »tand*rd  kln-ln.  Catalo^UM  gretu  loalt. 
 JAME8  i.  U.  GKKOORY,  Marblehe.d,  Ma... 


ottS     .  JAXKt  J.  H.  QBE  >0BY,  Karblehcad,  Has*. 


fel>3 

APPLE  TREES  FOB  SALE^ 

The  anbicrlbere  offer  for  sale  frosa  four  to  Bva  thoaaand  APPLB 
TKKB8,  from  6  to  »  feet. 

Plaaters  and  Nurserymen  will  do  well  to  examine  tha  slock  be- 
fore parehaalag  eUrwhtr*. 

Alcoa  lot  of  two  year  old  PBACH  TR8B8,  well  grown  a  thrifty. 

J.  W.  THOMAS  &  CO., 

'•dS  King  of  Prnaeta,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

PEACH  TREES. 

A  heavy  stock  of  strictly  first  class  trees.  Also 
Van  Buren  Golden  Dwarf  and  Itali  an  Dwarf  Peaches. 
Alletietiuasd  rates. 

OTTO  &  ACBELIS, 

Westehester,  Pa. 

~~ ~~~~ — — —  — — ^— 

FOR  EVERT  HOUSEHOLD. 

PAGE'S  PORTABLE  PUMP  AND  GRADUA- 
TING SPRINKLER  for  $5.  "It  has  proved  the 
best  Ihine  of  the  kind  I  have  seen."— Chas.  Down- 
ing, Newburg,  N.  Y.  It  is  unequalled  for  applying 
liquids  to  destroy  insects  on  plants,  Vines  and  Fruit 
Trees.    As  a  fire  extinguisher  It  is  very  effective. 

Liberal  discount  to  Clubs  and  to  Agents  for  1870. 
New  En ola  wn  Po stable  Pump  Co.,  Danvera,  Mass. 

BEEPS  HUMMIEST-1 

Elizabeth,  Wew  Jersey. 

Fruit  Trees,   Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Roses 
Grape  Vines,  Raspberries,  Currants,  Ac,  &c. 

HENRY  DOE  &  CO , 
mr3      Successors  to  David  D.  Buchanan. 
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TO  THE  TRADE. 

We  offer  *  flnenapply  of  the  following,  tit: 
DWARF  APPLES  (on  Paradise),  DWARF  CHER- 
RIES, STANDARD  CHERRIE8,  1  year,  APRI- 
COTS, NECTARINES,  ALMONDS,  CURRANTS, 
Gooseberries,  ("Native  and  English),  Raspber. 
KiEs,   Blackberries,  Asparagus, '  Rhubarb  ; 

Amkbicax  Aft80KTtT.v  (for  Hedging),  OaBAMBBTAl  ShkvmXumu- 
,50  KHRITB*,  pkA»  SIKM.I1NIS,  A  ri-LI  SUPUROB,  (for  Ij  oddiug). 

Price  Lt.t  on  application.  . .  . 
mr  3  Edw  J.  Evani  ckOo.,  YORK,  PBNNA. 

A  SIXTY  POUND  CABB1GE ! 

tw»*  the  ori^oal  Introducer  of  th-MARBLEH  BAD  MAMMOTH 
DRL'MHBAD  CABBAOK. and  h«re  a  Btock  offmre  Seed,  xrowa 
from  extra  large  be-da,  (ihere  ll  wme  Seed  ottered  for  *ale  ttat 
w*.  grown  from  met*  tr«h>.  which  1  .eod  P^"«-r*'-  kr  et*  a 
package;  «»  00"  0<HX»;  C»2  00  a  pound.  Full  In.truct  on,  for 
■UtTaiion,  with  an  Engraelu*  of  the  Cabbage,  aenl  with  each 
ge  ThUia  ihe/arj/r*f  Cubbaae  in  the  world,  aTrmgicK, 
bitch  enUlrailon.  thirty  pound*  each  by  the  acre.  The 
„.  are  hard  and  aad  remarkably  nweet  and  leader.  My  Illu»- 
trated  t'atal.-gue  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seed  contain*  leltera  from 
oreraaoore  of  farmer*  redding  to  thirteen  different  Suae.,  who 
grew  the*  to  weigh  from  twenty  to  Ofty  powde.  Catalogue 
aent  free  to  all. 

mrS  JAMBS  J.  n.  GREGORY,  SUrhlebead,  *»**. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
For  Bpriar  1870. 


STANDARD  FRDIT  Tree*,  f  or  Orchard!. 

DWARF  TREES,  for  Gardena, 
GRAPE  VINES-Oldead  new  rarlelle*. 
STRAW BBRR1BS,  and  other  email  frulU; 
DECIDUOUS  ORNAMENTAL  Tree*. 
EVERGREEN  TREKS. 
FLOWERING  8HROB3  and  Plant*. 
H0SB3,  PAMNIBS,  DAHLIAS,  ete.,  auperb  eollcetiona. 
tJRRENHOOE  and  BEDDING  PLANTS. 


All  order*,  large  or  imalL  will  «wo*l«*pro*»pt  and  eartfalatten; 

ti.»a.   Packing  f<>r 
and  thorough 


di.t*nt*p»tau  performed  In  the  moat  aklllful 
Small  parcel*  sent  by  mail  u  hen  to  desired. 
S^ZStSSS^l^  C.UW,0..,-at  prepaid  oa 


HENRY  A.  DREER, 

Nurseryman,  Seedsman  and  Florist, 


ELLW ANGER  &. 

mri  ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 

 ,   ii 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Select  Varieties. 

HUDSON'S  EATJLY,  a  new  eeedllag  of  prmnlee,  »ery  Urge,  won- 
derfully prodocilte,  ripene  befoi*  any  oilier  ranety,  $1  60  per 
des  ;  Ciptc  100. 

MRS.  GRANT,  new  white  needling,  wy  large,  prodoelire,  «Rtra, 

HUDsnN^No.s.  maaetrooe  berry,  1  o*.  each,  wonderfully  pro- 

durtWe.  II  per  doaen  :  «(  per  100. 
UUO-OS'S  No.  3,  Urge  aaTikompha  deGaad,  more  prodactire, 

CI  dozen ;  CI  per  lOu. 
BOt  DKN'o  No.  15,  aew,  very  Urge,  productive  beautiful,  extra, 

(1  ear  dojen. 

La 

Theae 
Boyden 


CI  1*' 

A  Fit 

•  »*-e,  1  doze  a  ea<h.  free  by  m_. 
0oyaenen«.  mm,  nwnatrone,  beat  nn.k  i  berry  known;  Cbarlee 
Downing,  very  Urge,  aold  for  COc.  when  Wilaon  .old  for  IJicte 
"laeamoij],  Nteanor,  Rvunyn  Sewillnc, 


tr  dozea. 

KICA.NA.  great  noeelty.  berry  nearly  black, 
ie  fl  Tarlette.,  1  dozea  ««*».  free  by  mall,  t 
a  *  lf».  JO,  nwnatrone,  beet  m*rk«'t  berry  k 


714  Chestnut  Street. 


Offers  in  addition  to  his  usual  stock  of  all  the 
leading  varieties  of 

( 

Vegetable  &  Flower  Seeds. 

AH  the  new  and  choice  varieties  of  recent  intro- 
duction. 

Comprising  among  Vegetables,  Lesher's  Mammoth 
Asparagus,  New  Fgyptian  Beet,  Dwarf  German  Wai 
Bean,  Giant  War  Bean,  Early  Erfurt  Cauliflower, 
Boston  Market  Celery,  Farmers  t  lub  Sweet  Corn, 
Casaba  and  new  Orange  Musk  Melon,  True  Ice 
Cream  Water  Melon,  Philadelphia  Market  Tomato, 
Saxtoa'a  Proline  long-pod  Peas,  &c. 


NapoUx.D  llI.Barnwe'  Ma^. 

Peake*.  Ernperorand  White  Alpine,  5oc  per  dozen;  CI  MprlOOj 
|10  per  IC0U.   Tbeae  7  varieties,  I  doi.  each  free  by  mail.  $3. 
A»rlroltori»t,  Grern  Pfi-liie,  Downer'a  Proikflc,  Jucuwla  and 

WiUon,  aoe.  per  do*.:  CI  p*r  IO0  ,  C7  40  per  l<K». 
Cherry  and  VeraaiUalte  CnrraBt^  CI  60  do!  ,  C7  per  100;  Mrcng 
DlantaDr  BrlJe1*  Peedllng  <*nrr»ol,  extra,  60  cU.  a  plant,  C'  per 
Ie*.  BUek  Cherry  Carrot.  Urireat  known,  extra,  B|  per  do*. 
»ra  Wm.  S.  Carpenter,  D«  Re^de  fct ,  N  Y. 


Among  Flower  Seeds.   Superb  nei 

Storks,  •Petunias,  Calceolaria,  Cineraria,  Primula, 
New  Diadem  Pink,  New  Double  Zinnia,  4»c. 

HIS  EXTENSIVE  PLANT  HOUSES 

At  Riverton,  New  Jersey,  and  Mantua,  West  Phile. 
are  now  stocked  with  the  finest  and  best  grown  plaiils 
in  America. 

A  specialty  of  all  xrew  bedding  plants  Also 
New  Rosea,  New  Verbenas,  New  Fuchsi&s, 
New  Golden  Colons,  New  Foliage  Plants, 
New  Double  Geraniums,  New  Tricolor  Ger- 
aniums, New  Zonal  Geraniums.  New  Pelar- 
goniums, New  Dahlias,  New  Gladiolus. 

60,000  Double  Tuberose  Bulbs,  Tigridla, 
Lilium  Auratum,  Lancifolium. 

Lesher's  Mammoth  Asparagus  Boots,  Bhu- 
barb  Boots,  Onion  Bets, 

Strawberry  Raspberry  anJ  Blackberry  plants; 
Grape  Vines,  ate. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

Market  Gardeners  supplied  with  fresh  and  gen- 
uine seeds  at  moderate  prices. 

For  Descr  ption  and  prices,  see  Dree r' a  Garden 
Calender  for  1870,  mailed  to  ail  applicants  upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  postage  stamp,  Address, 


mrl 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FRUIT  GROWING  FOR  PROFIT. 

Everybody  can  hare  the  benefit  of  thirty  years 
experience,  in  my  new  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  56 
pages,  for  10c.    It  tells  what  and  how  to  plknt. 
mrl         WM.  PARRY,  Cincaminson,  N.  J. 

12  vara.  New  ds  Choice  Seed  fbtatoes. 

By  the  poood  or  peek.    Doot  f»H  to  send  for  a  circular  wlih  price* 
The following  fcitra  choice  Fltfwer  Seed*,  saved  only  from  prise 
flo w«n> :      Verbena,  from  a  epleadtd  collection.  30. 
hau.T  frora  flr.ni  Eagltih  TartPtlea.  *U    At»«ra— La  Snperb-^16 

varieties,  IS.    Chinese  Pinks,  extra  doable  and  single,  IS. 
Deuble  Balaam*,  from  Smith's  prise,  IS.    IttBdea*  Pink,  a  enperb 
novelty.  36.  The  collection  »f  9  varieties  for  $1  Oo.  beat 
pom-paid,  by  mall.    Send  for  flant  Catalogue.    Add  re**, 
mr2  a.  B.  Jennings,  SOCTUPOKT,  COM .T. 


FOR  SPRING  1870. 


dos  100 


$2  oo 

1  £0 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  w 

1  00 

25 

•fa 

AO 
M> 


1000 
fis  00 

10  00 

6  00 
8  00 

7  00 
6  00 
6  00 

e  oo 

.  4.00 
4  00 
3  00 

a  oo 


Price  «f  riant*— 03  per  douu ,  f  I  '<  per  bnndred :  9100  pr  thousand 

RASPBERRIES,  dos     loo  looo 

PUUdolphU  asd  Clark  |i  00  |  3  00  #26  UO 

  Root  Cuttings  W>      73      3  60 

Brlatol  and  Pearl                     •  AO   1  00 

Davleon'a  Thornlass  73  3  OO 
Mammoth  Cluster,  (Direct  f.oa  A.  If.  Purdy)      10   2  AO 

Tbornleaa  Golden  Cap  3  00  13  CO 

Purple  Cam  30    1  30 

Doylittle*  I  mprntr d  Black  Cap  SO    1  00 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Dr.  Nical**,  snd  Napoleon  III. 
Colfax.  Peak**'  Emperor,  aad  Boyden'*  No.  30 
Cbarl*.  Downing  and  Meaaor 
Ju«onda'(or  Knox'*  TOO) 
Philadelphia,  Kipowam,  and  Lennlg".  Whit* 
Naomi,  Darand,  Stinger  aad  Ootdea  Queen 
Lviy  of  tin  Uke,  Banns'  Mammoth  dc  Huaiell 
Byberry  Seedling,  aad  Mead*  ««*d  log 
AKrienliarist.Oreen  Prolilc.snd  Muyaatenking 
Lady  Flager,  Brooklyn  Scarlet  *  N.J.  Scarlet 
WU*m'*  Att/<uiy,  Owwner,  Cutter,  0  " 
Ida,  Starr's  Seedling  Sod  Baltimore 
Mexican  Everbearing 
President  WUder  30  cent* 


$  60 

00 
80 

13 
3) 
33 
S3 
33 
21 
23 
20 
20 
1  00 
3  00 


8  00 
13  00 
20  00 

10  00 
6  00 


Wilson  E 

rCiltatinn 


Inny 

Maaos'a  Mountain 
Lawtoa 

Blackberry  Root  Cutting* 

CURRANTS, 

Yer*alllal*e  and  Victoria 


73 
60 


3  00 
1  30 
1  60 
1  00 
76 


23  00 
13  30 
13  30 
8  OS) 
3  AO 


/ 


1  30 
1  00 

73 


8  00 
6  00 

3  00 


76  00 
30  00 
20  00 


03 


4  00 
COO 


SO  0CI 

30  00 


Cherry  and 
Bed  Daub 

GO  OS   _. 

Hoaghton  Seedling  1 
Claeter  1 
Asparag"as  Roots. 

One  year  73e  pr  100;  1 1  per  1000.   3  years  *  1  SO  pr  100;  48  pr 
Oonovere  Colossal,  60c  per  dot,;  So  par  100;  120  per  1000. 

B^MiA?  f* re7b?ior?tt*ed  for 
Pries  *s  per  100  or 

Minnesota  Oats. 

White,  large,  plump  xralo,  weighing  mis  year  forty-six  ponndi 
to  the  bu.hel,  and  yielding  100  buabela  to  the  sere,  of  the  above 
weight.  Pries  1 1  pr  pack,  f  1  73  half  bushel,  $3  pr  bu.fcet  of  33  lb*. 


Of  extra  growth,  on  ground 
1  true  to  name. 


1,000  No.  1  Hothouse  Grape  Vines  for  Sale. 

1  year  old.   Also  a  fine  collection  df  BEDDING  PLANTS. 
Mil*  •  r'  '         John  Landers,  N*w  C*a*le  Delaware. 

NURSERY  TRaM  JJSTT 

We  shall  >c  glad  to  mail  onr  list  of  ttnekn  and 
•mall  $etdUng$,  and  our  list  of  tree  teeds,  to  all  ap 
plloaot*:  - 

We  have  gome  bushels  of  Ma«ard  Cberry  stones, 
which  have  b#en  kept  in  germinating;  condition  for 
those  who  could  not  buy  in  fall,  at  $5  per  bushel. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN. 
feb  Oermantown  Nurseries,  Phila 

SMAIlTNATlVE  EVERGREENS. 


Theeuh«crlbercontlnoes  to  supply  Nurserymen  w:th  HEMLOCK, 
A  KB011YIT  A,  BALSAM  KIK,  WHITE  PINE,  TRAILING  JUM- 
PER. WHITKand  BLACK  SPKUCB,  AMERICAN  LARCH.  BEECH 
and  8COAB  MAPLE*.  *Uc  Inches  to  two  feet  high,  of  good  aaallty. 
taken  from  open  pasture  land,  and  will  be  offered  st  very  low 
price". 

Will  exchange  lbs  abovs  for  Norsery  Slock.  Whnte*ale  Price 
List  sent  free  oo  application    Addreaa,  or  call  at  No  50  Vcscy 

mrl  THOMAS  JACKSON. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING, 


Earl  t  Rose 

'*  3d  size 
Brseee'a  PsMiSe 

2d  sIm 


round  pk. 


bn. 


33 
S3 
ES 

2'. 


bbl.  60  bbls.  or 

perbbL 


King  of  the  Earllee^r  No. 4,  60 
Peerleae,  or  No.  s,  80 


Early  Mohawk 
The 


mrl 


30  fl  30  ft  »      94  tO 

40    1  33  3  60        3  00 

100300  700         A  00 

76  3  00  A  00         4  00 

3  00  16  09  30  00 

600  80  00  40  00 

1  00   3  00  7  00 

2  00   6  0J  16  00 
Kinda  at  lowest  market  rale*. 

THOMAS  C.  ANDREWS, 

MoonEiTowN,  Burlington,  Co,  N.  J. 


ft 
ft 


WliRi"  Asiatic  Brihms,*,  from  prize  "iock,  coelis 
10  lb.,  pea  oorah,  pare  and  very  In*.        *  w 
Hood  >n'*  very  One.  imported  from  Cooper, 
Dark  Brahma*  extra,  Imported  from  Cooper. 
Slleer  Spangled  Hamburg*,  Grey  Dorking,  Whits 

Aad  Rooew  Daeka,  imported,  extra. 

Our  dock  of  fowl*  are  equal  to  any  In  the  country, 
mrt  Address,    Wstt.  8.  CarpsnUr,  166  Kea4a  St.  N.  T. 

Wolf  Creek  Nursery. 

3t\«00  exha  3  year  EARLY  MAT  and  other  Cherry  trees,  |20  ps 

100  S I  go  pgr  1000. 
2000  Dwarf  Pear*,  2  and  3  year*.  1000  Dwarf  Pesra,  extra  4  year*. 
80OJ0  Ns  1  Teach.   2000  Golden  Dwarf  Peach,  flBe,  I  year.  3000 

GobssnDWarftnbad. 
40,000  one  year  Apple.   2000  Dwsrf  Apple,  mottty  4  and  5  yeare 

transplanted, 

1000  No.  t  Msrtba  Grapes.  60/OS  Hows  Plum  Seedling*. 

100  Bu«V.*l«  Sarpriae  Ost*,  and  gerreral  rartety  of  Uses  (cbssp 

tIbss  and  plants.  Pries  List  free. 

»'l     JohB  Wampler,  Trbtwood,  Monigomer,  Co.,  Ohio. 


'v. 


TO  PLANTERS  AND  DEALERS. 

100  1 


200,000  1  year  old  Concord. ...$20  00 
2  rears  old  Coucord...  30  00 


00 
4  10 


$  75 
1  00 


B  LACKBERRIES. 

50,000  Wilson....  25  00 

5f,000  KitUtlnny   25  00 

25,0u0  Dorchester..   12  OJ 

50,000  Lawton   6  00 

\OK  ■     ^„  .  RASPBERRIES. 

25,000  Philadelphia   35  0') 

100,000  Thornleas  Blackcap...  10  00 

100,000  Doolittlo  „  .  .„    5  00 

Son^A^ba?)^R.y..  P2  00*^*"  50 


00 
00 
50 
25 

00 
50 
00 


00 
00 
50 
50 


1  50 
50 
60 


200.000  WilsonVAlbany .7"..  "  2  00"       50  25 
10,000  Agriculturist.  ..  •••••*»«#    4  00         75  40 

Queen  of  Holland   „m  t  3  00 

Asparagus,  one  year  old   5  OfJ  100 

"        twoyevs  old   8  00     1  60 

Grape  Wood  85  cents  per  1000  buds.  Cranberry 
Plants,  per  barrel  $5.    Samples  for  25  cents. 

^  II.  D.  NYE  AND, 

mr2  Hatnmontun,  N.  J. 
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DU  PAGE  COUNTY  NURSERIES, 

LEWIS  ELLSWORTH  &  CO.,  Proprietor!,  If  APERVILLB  ILLINOIS. 

60,000  ROSES. 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  Bourbon,  Tea,  Noisette,  China  or  Bengal,  Climbing,  &o., 
Which  we  offer,  our  selection  of  varieties,  at  from  $8  to  $15  per  100,  and  from  $60  to  $120  per  1000.  All 
good  varieties,  on  their  own  root*,  healthy,  thrifty  plants,  from  this  Winter's  growth  to  those  of  2  yrs.  old 
On  application  will  send  list  of  varieties  we  oan  furnish.  LEWIS  ELLSWORTH  &  CO. 

w  THE  UNDERSIGNED  HAVE  FORMED  A  CO-PARTNERSHIP  UNDER  THE  FIRM  NAME  OF 
AiraKD  Bbioqkman  &  Son,  and  will  continue  the  Seed  Business  as  heretofore,  at  the  old  stand, 
No.  876  Broadway.  ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN, 

Mtf  York,  January  !*(,  1870.  ALFRED  T,  BRIDGEMAN. 

SEED  CATALOGUES 

Bridgeman's  Annual  Priced  List  ofVegetable  Garden  Seeds,  Sco.,  is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free 
to  all  applicants.    Also  ready,  their  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flower  Seeds,  including  Novelties  for  1870. 
fob  ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN  fc  SON,  No.  876  Broadway,  New  York. 


.  IB.  "V 

C*tTMO€>V£  OF 

GREENHOUSE   AND    BEDMXG   PL  \  NTS 

Is  bow  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants,  Address, 
fob  S.  B.  VREELAND,  Greenville,  Hudson  County,  N.  J. 

hookir  mwmmmm^ 

Fruit   and   Ornamental  Trees, 

EVERGBEENS,  ROSES,  SHRUBS, 
Small     Fruits,  Vines, 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  AND  STOCKS  FOR  NURSERYMEN. 


A  complete  general  assortment  cf  leading  Varieties  and  Novelties  of  such  quality,  quantity  and  rariety,  sa 
can  scarcely  be  produced  or  ahowa  elsewhere. 


"PRICES, 

8izes  and  facilities  for  making  sales  most  favorable  to 

DEALERS. 

We  Invite  the  attention  and  correspondence  of  those  who  intend  canvassing  the  coming  Summer. 

CATALOGUES 

Furnished  on  application,  Including  our  Descriptive,  with  beautiful  illustrations  and  colored  plate*. 

STANDARD  &  DWARF  PEAR  &  APPLE  TREES 

r 

Receive  our  particular  attention. 

H.  E.  HOOKER  &  BROTHER,  Rochester,  K,  T. 
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MACKENZIE'S 

HORTICULTURAL 

ESTABLISHMENT, 

Broad  and  Columbia  Avenue. 


^Catalogues  of  new,  rate  and  desirable  Plants 
for  the  house  or  ground,  now  ready  on  application. 

■ 

SFEW  ROSES  OF  1869. 

NEW  HYBRID  PERPETUAL. 

Adrian  de  Montebello,  Emille  Hausburg, 

Alba  Floribunda,  Henri  Ledechaux, 

Andre  Fresnoy,  Jaune  Marix, 

Augusts  Mie,  (new),  Julia  Touvais, 

Bertha  Baroo,  Julie  Trejrne, 

Charles  Lee,  Leopold  If., 

Commandant  Mansoy,  Madame  Barny, 

Davienne  Lamy,  Madame  Gert, 

Dupuy  Jamain,  Madame  Crey»on; 

Madame  Jacquier,  Perfection  de  Lyon, 

Marcel  Graminont,  Reine  Blanche, 

Marquis  de  Mortemart,  Souvenir  de  Poiteau, 

Minerva,  Thtra  Hamraetich, 

Monsieur  Joumeaui,  Vicomte  Mason, 
Nardy  Freres. 

'  NEW  TEA  8CENTED. 

Adrienne  Christophe,  Marie  Ducher, 

Clotilde,  Marie  Sisley, 

Madame  Celine  Noirey,  Monplaiser. 
Catalogues  mailed  on  application. 

JOHN  SAUL, 
feb  Washington  City,  D.  C. 

EVERGREEN  AHD  EUROPEAN 

LARCH  SEEDLING. 

By  the  1000  M  1,ooo,odo. 

European  Larch,  European  Mountain  Ash,  Aus- 
trian, Scotch  and  White  Pines,  Norway  Spruce, 
Balsam  Fir,  American  Arbocvitse,  &c.,  Ac.,  1,  2  and 
3  yean  old,  all  grown  from 


6  acres  of  transplanted  Arborvitss  hedge  plants. 
10,000  Transcendent  Crab,  2  years  oM. 
European  Larch,  Pear  and  Evergreen  seeds.  Send 
>r  Catalogue. 

R.  DOUGLAS  8t  SON, 

Waukegan,  Ills. 


CONCOHDVILLE  NURSERIES, 
EttahlUhed  in  1845. 
200.000  PEACH  TREES. 

Stocky,  4  to  7  feel,  leading  orchard  Tarlettea,  inrinrVnj  tha  _ 
of  Naehsa.  acknowledged  the  beat  »«Wy  aow  In  cultivation. 
APPLES — A  h*»»y  stock,  of  uio.oul  thrifty  growth.  Olber  Tree*, 
Ylnea,  Plaita,  *e  .  la  quantity,  for  anleat  mlarM  imtea.  If  ordered 
•arly.  Aleo,  tho  celebrated  COSCOKD  POTATO,  (a  .cedltne;  of  tho  1 
Mercer.)  proven  aoporlor  to  the  Mercer  after*  trial  In  12  btatea 
'  for  Catalogue  an  J  Teatlniialala. 

,CMA8.  P.  PETEKS. 
CoueordrMe.  Delaware  Co ,  Pens. 


THE  PLANET  DRILL. 

For  Garden  Seed  or  <7«<mo.  the  BBRT !  The  moat  riraple. 
pact,  forgest.  euleat  rego1*t<- Ug  bleat  tad  llahteet  running 
eheape.t  1  Nc  Rearing,  on  elide*,  aowa  in  open  alght.  and  evenly 
whether  full  or  not,  all  «*ed»  ordinarily  drilled.  al»o  balad, 
Sal-afy.  Broom  Cora.  Oaag*  Orange,  Noraery  Seede.  *c.  AUo 
spread*  Fertiiiteri  Id  the  row  at  aay  rate  par  acre,  and  WITH- 
OUT LOSS  PKOM  WINDS. 

Slba.aead.aiZ    •fa).2."<l'»  »*S«.»>b«-GB*,,0.**> 

SAMUEL  L.  ALLEN  8t  CO., 
toaasaf  Boiwim,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HEIKES'  NURSERIES. 

Fall  MaottMont  for  the  ftprtag  of  1 870. 

SPE^IALTIKS-Ool 'en  Dwarf  Peftchea,  Plumt  4  to  S  feet.  SI. O 
perlOOO.  fherrlea.  Currant*  Gooaeberriee,  Horn  Keedllof*.  Oaate 
Oraare.  Cutting*  of  White  l>ntco  Carraata  and  Anger'.  Qnine*. 
Wild  Oooae  Plnra  rootgrHfte.  Yovm«  plant*  tor  Nnreerymeo  Ap. 
pie  Ketone  of  Wealera  and  Souther*  rareile..  *e.  AV.  Addreaa, 

Ith  ■temp,  W.  P.  Hcikcs. 

fefel  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Seedlings. 

Of  great  variety.  All  once  and  twiee  transplanted 
on  our  own  grounds.  Very  healthy  and  thrifty 
plants.    Bond  for  our  <rade  list  for  Spring  1870. 

OTTO  k  ACHELI8, 
feb  Westchester,  Pa. 


ORANGE 


Propagated  from  bearing 
parlCKO:  Klttattnny  »I4, 
M. mm, >t  1 1  Chi-teriM 

Prnlt 
Prntta. 

Catalogue*. 

Addraea, 

KM 


QUINCE. 

1  U  to  t  fcet,  f  1 2S  per  109 :  HI M 
ttolO;  Daeleoa'a  TlK>rnle« S12: 

and  all  th«  < 


mail,  lr  ,  free  toapptleanta. 
O.  It.  VanDnirn, 

Maeedon  Numertea,  Maeedno.  V  T. 


GRAPH  -VIISrElS. 

A  large  atoek  of  leading  varieties,  consisting  most- 
ly of  two  year  old  Concords  of  remarkable  health 


Also  Early  Wilson,  Kittatinnyand  Missouri  Mam 
moth  Blackberry,  at  wholesale.    Send  for  Circulai. 

CFAUNCEY  PAUL, 
feb  P.  O  Box  86A 

OSAGE  HEDGE  PLANTS. 

5,000,000  Good  No.  1  Plants,  Prices  low,  at  whole- 
sale or  retail.  8end  for  Instruction*  to  Hedgeg row- 
ers and  Price  List. 

B.  C.  STANLEY  4.  Co., 
feb  Daraascoville,  Mahoning  Co.,  Ohio. 
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2,000,000  Hedge  Plants. 


100,000  Extra  line  Apple  Trees,  3  and  3  jean  old. 
60,000  nice  well  branched  Apple  Trees  at  $30  pr.M 
40,000  Pei oh,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  Aprioot 
and  nectarine  Trees;  Currant  and  Grapo  cut- 
tings, En.  M.  Ash,  1  to  3  feet ;  Roses  Shrubs,  Erer- 
greens,  $tooka  and  a  large  atojik-rOf  ^'Bl1^  Fruit 
Plants,  lie.  X.' 

Trade  List  for  Spring  now  ready,  Address;. 

HARGIS  &  SOMMER, 


feb 


STA»  MUnSEaiES, 

Quincy,  Ills. 


NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS, 

For  Spring  of  1870. 

JOHN  SAUL'S  CATALOGUE 

Of  new  and  beautiful  Plants,  will  be  ready  about 
Feb.  1st,  containing  a  beautiful  colored  plate  of  the 
fine  new  double  Geranium,  "Andrew  Henderson," 
mailed  to  all  my  customers,  To  others  price  10  cts. 
or  a  plain  copy  to  all  free.  The  following  are  among 
some  of  the  beautiful  Plants  offered  : 

A  set  of  24  new  double  Geraniums  of  great  beauty, 
among  which  are  Andrew  Henderson,  Mad.  Lemoine, 
Willielm  P  filler,  Camelliaflora,  Marie  Lemoine,  Rose 
Queen,  fcc.,  &c.  A  set  of  exquisite  new  Golden 
Tricolor  Coleue.  Geraniums  Willsri  and  Wilsii 
Rosea.  Sophia  Cassock,  Queen  Victoria,  Louisa 
Smith,  Bed  of  Cold  and  other,  best  tricolor  Gerani- 
ums. Reticulata,  Biaekband,  with  other  fine  new 
Zonale  and  Nosegay  Geraniums.  Gold-leaved  and 
Golden  Bronx*  Geraniums,  a  fine  set  Fairy  Bells, 
Princess  Thyra,  and  other  fine  Ivy-leared  Geraniums, 
A  set  of  Lilliputian  Geraniums.  Ireaine  Lindeni, 
the  finest  bedding  plant  of  the  season.  Iresine  Acu- 
minata and  Alternanthera  Amabtlis,  two  An*  bed- 
ding plants.  Lasiandra  Macranlha,  a  plant  of  mar- 
vellous beauty.  A  set  of  12  hardy  double  Primroses. 
Pelargoniums,  Double  While,  Empress,  Magnet, 
Striata,  4c.  a  set  of  new  Japanese  aad  Chinese 
Chrysanthemum*.  New  Dahlias,  8how  Flowers, 
Fancies,  Pompones,  Ac.  New  Heliotropes,  Verbenas, 
Carnations,  Perpetual  Pinks,  with  other  new  and 
beautiful  plants. 

JOHN  SAUL, 
feb  Washington  City,  D.  C. 

New  Catalogue. 

My  thirteenth  annual  Catalogue  is  just  out 
containing  descriptive  Price  Lists  of  all  plants 
I  bare  for  sale.    Also,  Seed  Catnlogno,  sent 
to  all  who  send  stamp  to  pre-pay  postage. 
Address, 

EDGAR  SANDERS, 
100  Madison  St., 

feb 


fhfle  County  ftorsmca, 


LEWIS  ELLSWORTH  &  CO.,  Paop'as, 


•  ■■ 


XaperviUs,  tits. 


- 


•  - 


We  have,  and  offer  at  wholesale  and  retail,  a 
large  Mftortment  of  Pratt  and  Ornamental  Tiees, 
Shrubs  and  Plants. 

Jto$  $  one  of  our  »pectaltk». 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  Circular.*. 

NEW  VERBENAS." 

I  now  offer  the  choicest  collection,  embracing  all 
the  really  excellent  new  and  a  few  of  the  best  old 
sorts  mixed,  50  varieties  if  desired  at  $4  per  100. 

S.  H.  PURPLE, 

Columbia,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  STOCK. 

Premium  Chester  White  Swine,  pure  breed  poul- 
try.   All  other  breeds  from  our  own  importations. 

Send  Stamp  for  Illustrated  Price  and  Descriptive 
Circulars. 

THOS.  B.  SMITH  &  CO., 
feb  PlantsTille,  Conn. 


OSAGE  ORANGE 


A  heary  stock,  very  low  if  taken  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

OTTO  &  A  CHE  LIS, 
feb  Westchester,  Pa. 

EVERGREENS. 

The  follawiag  Stock  of  transplanted"*  eVergftentf, 
S  to  12  incaea,  aud  very  fine,  at  tao  fellawjng  low 
rates. 

1000. 

20  000  Bal»am  Fir,  $25 
40  COO  Hemlock,  20 
bO  000  White  Pine,  20 
30  000  American  Arborrilw  15 

ALSO 

200  000  While  Elm,  5  to  12  in  $3  to  $5  per  1000. 
Sugar  Maple  from  forest,  f  2  per  lt'00,  ia  large 
quantity. 

Native  Evergreens  and  deciduous  plants  from 
forest,  at  lowest  lates. 

Will  want  $ome  kinds  of  stock  In  exchange.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 

8.  L.  KEITH, 
feb  Palatine,  Ills. 
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Hardy  Everblooroingtortt  and  Prairies  In  dormant 
■Ute,  at  $12  per  100  for  large  sired  plants.  Alto  a 
large  collection  of  the  fine  new  and  old  aorta  in 
growing  atate  in  pota,  $15  to  $20  pei  100.  Can  be 
h»d4jr  applying  to 

fcb  8.  H.Py*PLE, 

of  the  Colombia  N artery,  Columbia,  Pa. 


AND  OTHER  CHOICE  PLANTS. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL  6  9$OS.,  hare  now  ready 
for  delivery  in  strong  well  grown  planta,  an  im- 
mense atoek  of  New  Clematis,  Fuchsias,  Gera- 
niums Mrs.  Pollock  by  the  doz  ,  1(0  or  1000. 
Italia  Unita,  Sunset,  Argus  and  other  best  varie- 
gated and  Zonale  sorts.  Pelargoniums  in  40  beat 
varieties.  Carnations,  Monthly,  40  choicest 
torts.  Roses,  Noisettes,  Tea-scented,  Hybrid  Per- 
petuate, Bourbona,  Chilis  and  dialling,  by  the  100 
or  1000.  Verbenas,  60  best  aorta,  strong  and  free 
from  mat,  by  the  100  or  1000,  and  a  fine  stock  of 
other  choice  plants.  Catalogues,  Descriptive  and 
Wholesale,  on  application,  enclosing  a  3c.  stamp. 

 GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  OP  1870. 

A  so  per b  and  very  exquisite  collection  of 

New  Golden  Coleus, 

unsurpassed  by  any  thing  ever  brought  be- 
fore the  pablio  heretofore.  Amateurs  and  Florists 
are  respectfully  solicited  to  call  and  examine  this 
collection. 

The  following  varieties  $1  25  each;  aet  of  6  torts, 
$6,  or  entire  stock  $500. 

America,  Girard,  Wre.  Penn, 

Washington,        Great  Republic,  Peabody. 

MARC  &  WITHAM, 
Astoria,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  ARBORVITjG 

Fine  stocky 
transplanted,  ca 


Fine  stocky  nursery  grown   plants,  frequently 
transplanted,  can  now  be  had  at  the  Columbia  Nur- 
quaatittes  at  the  following  remark  a  - 


12 
15  " 

20  *» 

2  feet 

2*  ••. 

i  " 

3|  " 


ioo  iooo 

$5  |40 

6  50 

8  70 

10  85 

12  100. 

18  150 

25  *0 


Alto  fine  tpeciment  traet  ranging  from  4  to  10  ft. 
high  at  low  ratea.  Also  large  Norway  and  Balsam 
Firs  cheap.  Address 

8.  H.  PURPLE, 
feb  Columbia,  Pa. 


TX.  BTJIST'S 

NEW  CATALOGUE  OP  1870. 
Free  to  all  applicants,  great  inducements  and 
many  new  and  beautiful  plants. 

67th  and  Darby  Road,  Philada. 


Transplanted  Pear  stocks,  fine  roots,  per  1A00  $30 
Transplanted  Larch,  over  1,  foot,  fine  planta  par  1000 

TransplaotcdlNorWay  Sprucaj  verv^ftwt^ovor  1  foot 

per  1000  $20. 
Transplanted  Austrian  and  Scotch  Pine,  over  1  foot, 

perl(JO0$25-.  - 
Bedded  Norway  Spruce  and  teoteh  Pine*  per  1000  $3. 
2  yean  seedling  Norway  Spruoe,  Arborvite.  Austri- 
an and  Scoth  Pine,  fine  plants,  per  1000  $3. 
Baibary  for  hedges,  very  prickly,  18  in.  per  1000  $10. 
Siberian  arborvitw,  over  1  foot,  bushy,  per  100  $10. 

>r  a  price  list.    Samples  of  10  varieties  J>0e. 


fcb  2 


JOHN  SLOAN, 
Nursery,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  ARB0E  VITAE. 

1,  2  and  3  years  transplanted,  fine  Bushy  Planta, 
varying  from  6  to  30  inches  ;  also  several  thousand 
twice  transplanted,  all  perfect  specimens.  Also  sev- 
eral thousand  Thuja  Globosa,  two  years  transplanted 
very  fine,  from  7  to  0  inches,  10,000  Siberian  Arbor 
Vitasa,  2  yeara  transplanted,  from  7  to  9  inches ; 
splendid  plants. 

OTTO  It  ACHELIS, 
feb  Westchester,  Pa. 

100.000  NORWAY  SPRUCE. 

From  0  to  18  inches  high,  from  $15  to  $40  per  1000. 
10,000  Dwarf  Pear  treat,  at  $9  per  100  $80  per  1000. 

J.  M.  MATTISON, 
Jacksonville  Nurseries, 
feb  2  Jacktonville,  N.  Y. 

25,000  TO  50,000  B00LITTLE. 

Blackcap  Raspborrics,  ttrong.  Concord,  Catawba, 
Hartford  and  other  kinds  of  grape  cuttings,  in  any 
quantity.  Also  from  20  to  30  pounds  Tilden,  and 
large  Red  Tomato  seed,  price  low.  Address 

T.  VINCENT, 
30,  Havre  dc  Grace, 
Harford  Co.,  Md. 


SEEDS!  SEEDS!!  SEEDS!!! 

WILFRED  RAMSAY, 

fi  North  Pearl  Street, 

« 

ALBArfV,  K.  T. 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 


Of  every  description.  Spring  and  Summer  flower, 
ing  Bulbs,  Horticultural  Implements,  Ac.,  &c. 

As  fine  a  collection  of  Vegetables  and  Flower  Seeds 
as  can  be  found  in  this  country.  Seeds  sent  post- 
paid to  atl  parts  of  the  country. 

Catalogues  furnished  free  on  application  by  mail  or 
otherwise. 
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IRISH  JUNIPER. 

One  year  transplanted,  from  5  lo  7  Inches ;  very 
fine,  by  the  1000  or  10,000.  Alto  several  thousand 
8we«disb  Juniper*. 

OTTO&  ACHELM, 
Westchester,  Pe. 


GREENHOUSE  PLAITS  AND  BULBS. 

per  doz   per  100 

Dahlia*,  fine  named  varieties  -  -  $1  00  #7  00 
Tuberoses,  large  flowering  bulb*  -  1  00  7  00 
Verbenas  choice  kinds     .   -   .    .    l  00  600 

Geraniums  150      10  00 

Chrysanthemums  -    1  00        7  00 

Also  a  general  assortment  of  plants,  shrubs,  and 
Ncrsery  Stock  at  low  prices.         Catalogues  free. 
No  charge  for  packing  greenhouse  plants. 

J.  M.  JORDAN, 
jan  St.  Louis,  |fo. 


GREGORY'S  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE 

OF 

Choice  Garden  &  Flower  Seeds. 

Having  in  former  years  Introduced  to  the  public 
the  Hubbard  Squash,  American  Turban  Squash, 
Marblehcad  Ma  in  moth  Cabbage,  Mexican  Sweet 
Corn,  Brown's  New  Dwarf  Marrowfat  Peas,  Boston 
Curled  Lettuce,  and  other  new  and  valuable  vegeta- 
bles, with  the  return  of  another  season,  I  am  again 
prepared  to  supply  the  public  with  my  warranted 
seeds.  My  Annuel  Seed  Catalogue  containing  a  list 
not  only  of  all  novelties,  but  also  of  the  standard 
vegetables  of  the  garden,  Cover  100  of  which  are  of 
my  own  growing,)  will  be  forwarded  gratis  to  all. 
Sent  to  customers  of  last  year  without  request. 

jan  JA8.  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehcad,  Mass. 

Labels!  Labels! 

TREE,  PL  AWT,  A  I'D  BOSCH  LABELS,  OABDBff  STAKES.  Ac. 

Made  from  the  hit  qu».Uy  of  Plae  I.nmher,  ass  ackaowlsdiad  bj 
all  to  bo  tha  be.t  er«r  offered  to  the  Trmd.. 


PRICES: 

No.  1  Tree  Labels,  pierced  for  wire...t   55  pet  1001 

2  do      do    notched  ......  50  do 

Grape  do         <*   21  inch......  40  do 

Pot;  do  3,  3},  4,  4|  in.  long...  60  do 

4  Bunchdo     6     do    1  25  do 

5  Bale  do     12   do    2  wide...  6  00  do 

Stakes,  12  inches  long   3  00  do 

Greenhouse  Rods,  2  feet  long.  ........  «  00  do 


1 


Other  lengths  in  proportion. 
No.  3  Pot  Labels  5,  5$,  and  6  inches  long  at  pro- 
portionate rates.   Orders  for 
10,000  to  50.0*0,  Noe.  1,2,3},  A  3,  10  per  et.  diee'nt 

41  »«  |g  «l 


Samples  sent  free.  Send  for  a  Circular.  Address, 

TREVOR  b  CO., 
■ep  Loekport,  Niagara  Co.  N.  T 


50,000  BOOTS. 
GIANT  ASPARAGUS. 

Must  be  sold  to  dear  the  ground.    $3  00  per  1000. 

CHAMBER3BURG  NURSERY  ASSOCIATION, 
Chamberaburg,  Pa. 
jan  T.  B.  Jenkins,  Supt. 

Small  Evergreen,  Fruit  Tree  Stocke,&c 

SUIT  ABLE  FOR  NURSERYMEN,  Ac. 

Norway  Spruce,  4  to  6,  6  to  9  and  12  to  18  inches, 
transplanted. 

Austrian  Pine,  4  to  6  and  6  lo  9  in.  transplanted. 

Scotch  Pine,  4  to  6  and  6  to  9  in.  transplanted. 

Silver  Fir,  European,  5  to  7,  7  to  9  and  9  to  12  in. 
transplanted. 

Larch,  European,  12  to  IS  in.,  &c.,  transplanted. 

Grape  Vines,  a  very  large  stock. 

Also  a  large,  general  nursery  stock,  all  of  which 
are  offered  at  low  rates. 


feb 


JOHN  SAUL, 
Washington  City,  D.  C. 


VIOK'S 

FLORAL  GUIDE  FOR  1870 


One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Thousand  copies 
of  Vlok's  Illustrator!  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and 
Floral  Guide,  have  be  en  circulated.  It  is  printed 
on  fine  tinted  paper,  with  about  2(>0  fine  wood  En- 
gravings of  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  a  beautiful 
Colored  Pi. ate— consisting  of  seven  varieties)  of 
Phlox  Drnmmondii,  making  a  fine 

BOUQUET  OF  PHLOXES. 

It  is  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  in- 
structive floral  Guide  published,  giving  plain  and 
thorough  directions  for  the 

0VLTURB  OP  FLOWERS  AHD  VEGETABLES. 

The  Floral  Guide  is  published  for  the  benefit  of 
my  customers,  but  will  be  forwarded  to  all  who  ap pi y 
by  mail,  for  Ten  Csnts,  which  is  not  half  the  cost. 

Address, 


jan 


THORBURH'S  new  CATALOGUE  for  1870- 

Our  ANNUAL  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATA- 
LOGUE of  Vegetable  and  Agricultural  Seeds  for 
1870,  is  ready  for  mailing  to  applicants. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  A  CO.,  16  John  St.,  N.  Y. 

Chinese  Yam— Dioscorea  Batatas. 

Price  redu'wd.  Tubers  $3  per  100.  Roots  in 
proportion.  The  descriptive  Pamphlet  by  the  late 
Wm.  R.  Prince.,  M.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  sent  for  lOeenU 

PRINCE  k  CO., 
jan  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
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cherry  wiw*  wwmmwm* 


s. 

A  splendid  assortment,  embracing  a  rare  collection  of  Evergreens,  &c.  Mahaleb 

sap.  Roses,  a  heavy 
Locust  for  hedging, 


Cherry,  one  year.  Shrubbery,  Vines,  &c.,in  large  quantities,  cheap.  Roses,  a  heavy 
stock  in  all  the  classes,  on  their  own  roots,  at  rery  low  rates.    Honey  Lc 


by  the  1000  or  10,000. 


TO  DEALERS. 


Oar  line  of  general  Nurtery  Stock  for  immediate  planting  is  larger  and  more  complete  than 
ever  before.    We  offer  1st  class  trees  of 

APPLES,  PEARS,  CHERRIES,  PEACHES,  PLUMS,  APRICOT8,  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  NUTS, 

And  a  fine  assortment  of    Small  Fruits    »k  ^  lowest  market  rates. 

CONOVERS    COLOSSAL   AND  GIANT    ASPARAGUS  in  quantity. 

Myatt's  Linnaeus  Rhubarb,  by  the  looo,  at  low  rates. 
Our  New  Spring  Trade  List  is  just  issued. 

HOOPES,  BROTHER  &  THOMAS, 

feb 


OF 


Is  now  ready,  containing  a  list  of  many  admirable  novelties.  Also  names  and  de- 
scription of  the  finest  varieties  of  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus,  of  which  I  have  a  large 
and  fine  collection, 

The  attention  of  the  Trade  especially,  is  called  to  this  Catalogue,  as  the  prices  of 
Plants  and  Bulbs  by  the  quantity  are  unusually  low, 

Address,  GEORGE  SUCH, 

feb8  South  Ambov,  N.  J. 

AMATEUR  CULTIVATOR'S  GUIDE 

TO  THE 


Twenty-fourth  Annual  Edition  of  tW»  popular  ud  uaeful  wort, 
which  haa  met  with  to  maeh  faror  in  lb«  past,  la  bow  ready.  It 
haa  b*<  n  re  writ  lea  and  linproTed.  printed  with  new  type,  and  on 
flne  paper,  llluetrated  with  abeantirel  Mthoirreph,  aad  many  other 
fine  eagrarloaa  fr  >m  aature.  Itcoatalaa  full  deacriptloa  and  the 
culture  of  oTer  1300  leading  ▼arielle*  of  Flowera  and  Vegetable*: 
aleo  descriptive  lint  of  the  Noeeltle*.  buth  flower  and  vegetable,  of 
the  preeent  aeaeon,  to  which  it  added  a  collection  of  choice 
Trench  Hybrid  Oladlalua.  1*1*  wuig  haa ' 
leea  of  care  aad  expeev-caad  we  feel  confide* 
Ihvorahly  with  aaj  other  .imllar  work. 


it  will  compare 


Tha  followUg  tmtlmoBlel  are  uneollclted  by  ua,  and  can  be 
moJUplledbyhandeed.:.  _  _  

',  If.  21' 

"  I  hava  received  a  ( 
Cultivator'.  Guide.' 
ever  before  leaned  f 

wanneet  thaak*  for  your  kindneat  la  forwarding  thle  'Geni  ofa 

beok*  to  my  addreaa. '' 

Thl«  work  la  published  for  the  beneBtof  oar  euatamera,  te  whom 
It  will  be  eent  free,  but  wlrl  be  eeut  to  any  addreaa  upon  receipt  o 
15  cent*  for  paper  cover,  and  30  crnta  for  taatefnlly  bound  la  cV 


•  I  thfnk  It  far  ahead  J any  thin*  of  the  kind 
from  tbe  American  prena.  Pleaae  accept  my 
r  your  kindneat  la  forwarding  tola  'Gem  ofa 


WASHBURN  &  CO.,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
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HITCHINGS    &    CO.  :i 

ESTABLISHED  1  844, 

MANL'KACTUREHS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

FOR  -\WJ*±^WTI3<JC3c 
Greenhouses,  Graperies,  Propagating  and  Forcing  Houses, 
Conservatories,  Dwellings,  Schools,  &o. 

Also,  for  Heating  Water  for  Bafts  and  Manufacturing  Purposes. 


NEW  BOILER,  3PA.TENT.EI>  1867. 


Special  attention  is  invited  to  our  New  Corrugated  Fire  Box  Boiler,  which 
wbine  the  advantages  of  Great  Heating  Power,  Great  economy  in  Fuel,  Sim- 
plicity in  construction,  Durability,  Completeness,  and  Compactness ;  Easily 
set  up  and  Easily  managed,  with  but  little  care  or  attention}  does  not  require 
brick  work  in  setting ;  does  net  require  near  so  deep  a  pit  or  cellar  for  the  boiler  to 
and  in  as  the  ordinary  style  of  boiler,  and  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  any  Fuel,  either 
Anthracite  or  Bituminous  Coal,  Coke  or  Wood. 

We  manufacture  four  sizea  of  the  corrugated  Fire  Box  Boiler ;  also  continue  the  manufacture  of  four 
iiit»  of  the  combination  Cone  and  Flue  Boiler. 

Five  aizea  of  the  conical  Boiler  and  three  size*  of  Saddle  Boiler,  the  latter  ia  designed  to  be  need  in  con 
nection  with  brick  flues ;  also  manufactures  Cast  Iron  Pipe,  Expanaion  Tanks,  Vapor  Pane,  Stop  Va  ree 
Branches,  Ten  and  Elbowa  ;  alao  Iron  Troughs,  for  Propagating  Beds,  and  everything;  neoeasary  far  Ureen- 
hoaie  Heaters.   Send  for  Circular  and  Reference. 

iane  ^    ^^^^ll^qSS  ^SOT.^EW  YORK. 
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~hA.~y  Spring  Catalogue 


Is  now  ready,  containing  a  list  of  many  admirable  novelties.  Also  names  and  de- 
scription of  the  finest  varieties  of  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus,  of  which  I  have  a  large 
and  fine  collection. 

The  attention  of  the  Trade  especially,  istcalled  to  this  Catalogue,  as  the  prices  of 
Plants  and  Bulbs  by  the  quantity  are  unusually  low. 

Address,  GEORGE  SUCH, 

jan4  .c"       .      .r;."-i'f  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 


-    -   1  .1- 


HORIZONTAL  TUBULAK  BOILERS, 

For  heating  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Vineries,  Forcing 
Pits,  Public  and  Private  Buildings 

The  ad»»nt**;««  are,  Cheapness,  Durability,  Eoonomy  in  Fuel,  and  Space-requiring  no  more 
room  than  a  common  flue  furnace. 

No.  4  Boiler  will  heat  500  feet,       .  f  33 

No.  5       "  "     700  feet,  .       .  45 

No.  6      «  "  14  00  feet,      .      .  60 


No.  1  Boiler  will  heat  200  feet,  .  $18 
No.  9      M  "    300  feet,         .         .  20 

No.  3  .     "  ,*'    400  feet,      .       ,  28 

We  are  prepared  to  heat  with  this  Boiler  from  One  Hundred  to  Ten  Thousand  Feet  4-inch  pipe. 
We  bare  also  the  Upright  Tubular  Boilers  of  various  sizes.    Please  send  for  circular  of  references. 

THOMAS   J.  MYERS, 

jUQ  No  1162  Pauyunk  Road,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BRIDGEPORT  NURSERY, 

J.  W.  HINK9,  PROPKIETQE, 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

|  have  as  good  a  general  assortment  of 

twassair  &t$m        r  H 

as  can  be  found  in  New  England,  and  will 
sell  as  low  as  any  other  responsible  nurseryman. 

Small  Fruits  sent  by  mail. 

MY    DES-CRIPT1  YE    (J  A  T  A  LOG  U  E 

FOR  18*70, 

Containing  a  Colored  Plate  of  the 

NEW  GOLDEN  COLEUS. 

Is  now  ready,  and  will  bo  mailed  to  my  patrons  of  past  years  as  usual;  to  others  on 
receipt  of  25  cents. 

or   •»  ■«»-■  ^^^^^^^^ 

*i  >  ! 

jao3  : 
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Evorgrecn  and  other  Ornamental  Trees  and 

Shrub.,  of  Mutable  «!te  for  distant  trmnaporlation.   Catalogue*  on 
"~»tlon.  MAHI.ON  atOOlf, 

Morrlartllo,  Back*  Co.,  Pa 


UlNrPAD  HOW  HADE  FROM  CIDER.  Wife*,  MOLA8- 
IlllLUAn,  ««or  toi-cl.ttm  in  10  boon*.  without  u.ln« 
4r.«*    For  ctrcl.re.  "Mr.*s  F.  I.  «AQK,  - 


FOR  CIRCULARS  Q^ 


FARTr 


OA  Sooth  Howard  St.,  Baltimore. 
1  Oaroodelat  St.,  New  Or  lean*. 
2&1  Main  St.,  Memphla. 


&^  MARKET  S^- 

BoSTONr 
19  DOANE  ST. 

138  La  Ba Up  gt,,  Chicaf o. 
Ma.sillon.  Stark  Co.,  Ohio. 
82  Mate  8t„  Albany,  w.  Y. 


NEW  POTATOES! 

Genuin*  EARLY  ROSE,  CLIMAX,  BREZEE'S 
PROLIFIC  in  large  or  small  quantitlss.    Cheap  for 

\HAMBERSBURG  NURSERY  ASSOCIATION, 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 
jan  T.  B.  Jenkins,  Supt 


Appletrees!  Appletrees!! 

One,  two  and  three  yean  old.  Also  a  finestock  of 
Dwarf  Apples.    For  sale  at  low  prices,  by 

OTTO  4  ACHELIS 


fcb 


Westchester,  Pa. 


THOMAS'  PATENT 

Smoothing  Harrow: 

AND  BROADCAST  WEEDER 

Is  admirably  adapted  to  harrowing  wheat  in  Spring, 
covering  gra*$  teed,  pulverizing  tpread  manure, 
smoothine  newly  seeded  land,  and  more  than  all,  IT 
OBVIATES  THE  HAND  HOEING  OF  CORN, 
enabling  one  man  with  team  to  keep  60  or  70  acres 
perfectly  clean  till,  the  sore  is  a  foot  high.  It  will 
pay  tit  eotl  at  leatt  five  timet  yearly,  on  every  culti- 
vated hundred  acret.  It  is  eminently  useful  for 
NURSERYMEN  and  MaRKET  GARDENERS. 

Send  for  a  full  Descriptive  Circular. 

Price,  with  120  wrought  iron  teeth,  $20,  with 
120  steel  teeth,  f25,  sent  by  railway  on  receipt  of 
price,  by  ^  ^  THOMAS,  &  CO 

jan  Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Pyrus  Japonica. 

A  very  fine  *na  neavy  *tock,  one,  two,  three  and 
four  years  old.  One  and  three  years  old  (the  latter 
twice  transplanted),  we  can  offer  by  the  thousand. 

"     OTTO  k  ACHELIS, 
feb  Westehester,  Pa. 


GRIMES'  GOLDEN. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  APPLE. 

Foi  hardiness,  productiveness  and  superior  quali- 
ty, it  has  no  equal.    Trees  Scions  and  Root  grafts  for 
sale  in  quantity. 
Send  for  Circulars.  Address, 

8.  B.  MARSHALL, 
feb         Boa  2178,  Cleveland,  Oh.o. 


TREE  LABELS. 

We  would  remind  our  numerous  customers  an  J  all 
others,  trust  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  printed  and 
blank  tree  labels  of  every  variety  as  usual. 

Samples  and  prices  sent  free.  Address, 

JUDSON  &  CO., 
North  Water  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

These  labels  can  be  had  of  O.  F.  BROWNING,  7 
Murray  St.,  New  York  City. 


PAINESYILLE  NUBSEBIES. 

FIFTEENTH  YEAR. 

Nine  Greenhouses.  Splendid  Assortment  of  2,  3 
and  4  year  old  Apple  trees,  wilh  Pear,  Plum,  Peach, 
Cherry,  ac.  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruits  in  large 
quantity.  An  Immense  stork  of  Evergreens  unex- 
celled in  quality.  50.C0O  Roses,  20,000  Verbenas, 
10,000  Dahlias,  10,(00  Tuberoses,  all  other  green- 
house and  bedding  Plants  in  proportion  for  Spring 
Trade.  $00,000  American  Chesnut  trees,  4  inches  to 
2  feet  high,  200  bushels  Early  Rose  Potatoes,  $2  per 
bushel,  $4  60  per  barrel.  60,000  Osage  Orange. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  orders  solicited.  Dealers  and 
Nurserymen  supplied  at  the  most  reasonable  rates. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
No.  1.  Fruits  and  Hydy  Ornamentala,  lOets.  each. 
No.  2.  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  10  cts.  each. 

Chestnut  Circulars  free  to  alL 

Trade  List  free  to  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  only. 
Address, 

STORRS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 


feb 


PAINESYILLE, 

Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


Send    fO!    0UI  ANNUAL  ^ESObIpTIVE 

CATALOGUE  OP  FLOWER   SEEDS  for 

1870.  J.  M.  THOKBURN  &  CO., 

feb  15  John  St.,  New  York. 
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Philadelphia  Plaster  Works, 

BEACH  ST.  ABOVE  Co  ATES. 

For  sale  at  low  aatc*. 

LAND  PLASTER. 
BONE  DUST, 

&  FERTILIZER, 

OP  OUB  SPECIAL  MANUFACTURE 
ABSOLUTE  PURITY  &  UNSURPASSED  EXCEL- 
LENCE guaranteed; 

Address,  SMITH  &  HARRIS. 

Calcine  Plaster,  Soapstone  &c 


iii 


Yards  Dwarf  Box. 


Prime  article  *  in  per  10©  3 

CHAMBZftSBirao  NcascaY  Association, 

Chambersburg,  Pa. 
J»n  T.  B.  JENKINS,  8upt. 


Early  Rose  Potato. 

Of  our  own  growth,  and  warranted  genuine.  Sold 
at  lowest  market  ratea  by  the  single  barrel,  or  ia 
large  quantities. 

OTTO  ft  A  CHE  LIS, 


COLORE 


D  PLATES 

OF 


*7 


FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS 

Drawn  and  colored  from  Nature  in  the  very  beat 
style,  for  Nurserymen*  Tree  Dealer*  and  Amatenrt. 

Also  FrDil  and  Hlowerpiecca,  liroups^diffeaant  rizes 
and  styles,  for  Parlor  and  Office  Ornameals. 

A  large  collection  of  Plates  now  on  hand,  and 
additions  constantly  made.  Furnished  separately  or 
neatly  bound  *a  desired. 

These  Plata  are  equal  to  any  made  in  thit  country. 

Four  samples  by  mail  for  f  1.    Send  for  Li*t. 

Address  F  K.  PHCENIX, 

©«•  Bloomington,  Ills. 


c.  e.  Sutherland, 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

AND 

CONTRACTING  PLANTER, 
Twenty. first  St.,  below  Green,  Philadelphia. 

Firat-clats  reference  given  on  demand. 


•  i?^M^f"y  B1»ckB«"T.  »4Clajrke  Baapberry , 


feb  2 


HAHLOJC  MOOIf, 
MorrUTllle,  Backs  Co.,  P» 


Agents!  Read  This! 

TX7B  WILL  PAT  AGENTS  A  SALARY  ef  $30 
"  VerWMKsad  rxpcMNM,  or  sllow  •  i.r«e  co»iui«lou  10 

•  wonderful  inTentlons.  A 


f.b  3 


CHARLES  H.  MILLER, 

HORTICULTURIST  AND 

Landscape  Gardener, 

6740  German  town  Avenue,  Phi  la. 

WALTER  ELDER, 
LANDSCAPE  AND  JOBBING  GARDENER. 

Xo.  1231  ROOM  AX  BTKRET,  PhlUd*  p  la 
AtUads  to  all  I 


THE  OHIO  IMPROVED 


Produce  the  greatest  amount  of  pork,  for  food 
consumed  of  any  known*  breed.  Send  Stamp  for  ita 
description  ;"and  a  great  variety  of  other  Thoroug- 
bred  and  Imported  Animal*  and  Fowls. 

See  Gardener' t  Monthly,  page  3T6 

L.  B.  SILVER, 

1,  Ohio. 


ROBT.  J.  HALLIDAY, 

DESCRIFTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF 


READY  SQTJH  OF  FEBRUARY. 
Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  now  readj,  (mailed  free.)  Addrew, 

.1  BOBT.  J.  HAiLIDAY, 

-  <  .       -1.    •  «.» 

,  Baltimore  City,  Md. 


Digitized  by  Googfe 
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The  Orchid  continue*  to  increase  in  popularity,  and  it  wifl  not  bo  long  Vefore  a  private  collect  ion,  on- 
leu  it  contains  a  goodlv  numkar  of  the  more  akoioo  and  valfabta'apecles  of  this  charming  class  of  plants, 
will  be  regarded  aa  a  very  common  place  affair.  As  an  evidence  of  the  tuletne  in  wliJch  orchids  arc  held, 
I  will  mention  an  in«tance  which  orcurred  in  my  presence.  At  an  A ueti<n»  Sale  of  plants  last  antumn,  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  PHAL/ENOPSIS  AM  A  Bl  LIS  for  fifty  aud  PHAL/ENOP- 
S1S  SCHILLERI ANA  for  eighty  five  dollars.  The  first  bad  but  three,  and  the  other  four 
mice 


Other  choice  Varieties,  sn.  fi  aa  Denbrobiums,  Kpidertdmm*,  Lelias,  Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums, 
'  turns  and  Vandas,  sold  foi  correspondingly  high  prices.    Scad  for  I 

A.  F.  CHATPIELD, 


mi2 


-'4 


 ,  


I  AH  Bxotio  Nursery,  Albany,  N.  T. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

BRID  GEM  ART'S 


T  I  " 


EMBRACING  ALL  TOE  NEW  AND 


Will  be  resdy  for  distribution  on  the  ISth  of  March.   The  attention  of  Amateurs, 

invited  to  the  laage  collection  of  .Novelties  mentioned  therein. 

The  usual  collect. ou  of  choice  rianli,  combining  the  best  selections  of  termer  importations, 
extensive  list  of  X'  •     i  J      v  - 


IRABLE  PLANTS, 

well  as  the  Trade,  is 
Also,  an 


GLADIOLUS,  AND  OTIIEtt  SUMMER  BLOOMING  BULBS 
roar  ANDREW  BRIDGEMAN,  878  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Price  List  of  Vines,  Plants,  &c. 

SPRING  OF  1S70. 

CURRANT  BUSHES. 
50,500  Versailles,  1,  2  and  3  years  old. 

16,-.*  0  Fertile  de  Angers, l,  3  and  3 


GRAPE  VINES. 

101,600  Concord,  1,  2  and  3  years  old. 
85,600  Ives,  L  2  «»»d  3  •* 

21,i  00  Hartford,        l  and  3  m 
5,000  Creveling,       1  and  2 
11, mm  Martha,  1  »nd  2 

ftiOD  Black  Hawk,  I,  I  and  3  " 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
1,000,0110  Jucunda— Our  No.  7c0. 
'500,000  Filmore. 
3*  0,000  "Wilson.        /  /  ] 
200.0C0  Triomphe  do  Gand 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS. 


l  i,t  cu  Cherry, 
4:  m  o  Whit©  Grapo, 
27,700  Victoria, 


Hi 


ITS  <'flcr 


•I 

1,  2  and  3 

1,2  and  3 

In  addition  to  above,  we  have  a  general  assort, 
incut  of  all  desirable  varieties,  which  we  offer  on 
easonable  leims,  in  small  or  large  quantities. 

We   invite  correspondence  'f»>m  large  Planter*, 
rseryruan,  De»lor»  and  others,  to  whom  we  can 
great  inducements. 


60,000  Clarke.        30, 00u  Philadelphia.  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Roots,  Roses, 

K  ,000  Naomi. _ 6;ooo^Kirtland.  ,  g reenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  Irish  Juni. 

per*  and  Siberian  Arborvitto  (10  years  growth) 
Dahlias,  Double  Tuberoses,  Liliums,  Vege- 
table Plants,  *o. 


sj  Kirtland. 
BLACKBERRY  PLANTS. 

20,000  Kittatinny      10.000  Wilson's  Early.| 

oth  I 


10,000 


GOOSEBERRY  BUSHES 

American  Sdcdling,  1  anc&^edrs  o*r  «  moie  irianis,  etc 
Our  Detcripive  and  11  lust  tut  cd  Catalogue  contains  m»ieh  valuable  information  on  Small  Fruit  Culture, 

and  will  be  sent  to  all  sjpHcsBts^enclosihj  10  cents.    Retail  and  Wholcsalr  * 


rorl 


e  Lists  free, 
Box  155,  Pittsburgh, 


Digitized  by  Google 
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PATENT  BOILERS, 


32^ 


Fig  L 


Fig  2. 


AND  IMPROVED 

Hot  Water  Apparatus, 

For  Warming  and  Ventilating  Public  Buildings,  Private  Dwellings,  Greenhouses,  Graperies, 
Forcing  Pits,  Drying  Booms,  and  Heating  Water  for  Public  Baths. 

Fig.  1  i*  an  outside  view.    Fig.  2  is  a  vertical  section  through  the  centre. 

This  Boiler  la  the  most  simple,  the  cheapest,  most  economical  and  powerful  Boiler  ever  offered  to 
the  Public.  It  requires  less*  attention  ;  does  not  require  cleaning  to  make  it  effective;  draught  is  alwaya 
good,  there  being  no  water-ja  keted  chambers  to  condense  the  smoke  and  choke  up  the  flue. 

The  great  reputation  our  Boilers  have  maintained  for  a  number  of  years,  together  with  our  well  known 
promptness,  punctuality,  and  personal  attention  to  business,  warrant  us  in  gua 
trusted  to  us  will  be  completed  in  a  substantial  and  satisfactory  manner. 


REFERENCES, 


Tho».  Cartar,  Nurseryman,  Raleigh.  C. 
W.  C.  Strong,  Nurs-rynmn.  Brighton,  Mass. 
Borrows  *  woods)*"**  rymea,  FinbkllLIf,  Y 
John  BUM, Mauaaiiuiauiwhlu  Plains,  at.  T 
William  Chorlton,  New  Brighton,  StatOfl  Ull 
Tho*.  Drako,  Esq.,  Oermanto*  n.  Pa, 
Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  Harrisborg,  Pa. 
J.  I».  Cameron,  Esq  .  Ilarrtsbnrif,  Pa. 
A-  Wollo,  Esq.,  Bethlehem.  Pa 
W.  T.  Gordon.  Esq..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
L.  Case  E*q.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Geo.  A  SLanley,  Esq.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Hon.  E  D.  Morgan.  Newport,  R.  I. 
lion  W   B.  Lawrence,  Newport,  R.  I. 
C.  H.  Rawell.  Esq  ,  Newport.  R  I 
D  B.  Fearing,  Eaq  .  Newport,  R.  J. 
Gardener  Brewer.  E*q  .  Newport,  R.  1 
John  Paine,  Esq..  Newport  .  R.  I. 
F  L  Barred*.  Esq.,  Newport,  R.  I, 
W   8  Wetrnore,  Esq  .  Newport,  R.  [. 
K.  8.  Monroe*.  Eaq..  Newport.  R.  I 
Hamilton  Hoppln,  Esq.  Newport,  R  L 
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Alexander  Mitchell,  K-  j  ,  Milwaukee,  Wi*. 
H.  M.  Thompson,  Eaq..  Chicago.  111. 
J.  H.  Dunham,  Kan..  Chicago,  111. 
M  P.  Bu-h.  K«q.,  Buffalo,  N.  T 
N.  Wheeler,  E«q.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

D.  W.  Coit.  E-.q.,  Norwich,  Conn. 

E.  W.  William*,  Eaq.,  Norwi.  b,  Coaa. 
J.  7.  Slater,  En  i„  Norwich,  Conn. 
David  Smith,  Eiq.,  Norwich,  Coaa. 
Hon.  Wm  Sprague,  Eaq.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
David  Duncan,  E«q..  Providence,  R.  I. 
R.  C  Taft,  Kmj„  Providence,  K.  I. 
T.  W.  Partnale,  Esq.,  Clifton,  Stateu  I-land. 
OeorKe  K.  Mei«sner,  Eaq.,  Richmond,  8tatea  I 
C.  P.  Xelsaner,  8tapleton,  st.it.-n  lalaad. 
A.  Deloage,  Eaq.,  Stapleton,  flat  en  Island 

S.  D.  Babcock,  Esq.,  Riverdale,  N.  Y 

H  P.  Spalding,  K»q.,  Riverdale,  N.  T. 

H.  M  Benrues,  Eaq.,  Lee  Avenne,  Brooklya,  N.  T 

F.  H.  Woleott,  Astoria,  L.  L 

E.  Woolsor,  Esq.,  Astoria,  L.  L 
Peter  MolUr,  Bsq.,  No.  29S  Fifth  Avenne,  N.  T. 
Peter  V.  King,  Esq.,  No.  AO  West  lOlh  St.,  N  T. 
Geo.  W.  Lane,  Esq.  No.  8  West  Jflth  St.,  N.  T. 
Wm.  Holler,  Esq.,  No.  6  West  20th  St.,  >'  T. 

WEATHERED  <t  CHEREVOY 
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BLISS'S  SELECT  GARDEN  SEEDS 


X3»    Jtm»«    J»JL.aJLS9S9    CD  BUJLHf 

Nos.  41  Park  Row  and  151  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 

Importers,  Growers  and  Dealers  in  Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds,  Horticultural 

Implements,  and  Garden  Requisites, 

Would  invite  attention  to  the  following  Collections  of  Seeds  for  the  FLOWER  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN, 
which  hare  been  favorably  known  in  every  secti  >n  of  the  country  for  the  past  sixteen  years. 

Collections  of  Flower  Seeds  by  Mail,  post-paid. 

The  following  Collections  contain  the  most  showy  varieties  in  our  large  assortment,  with  full  directions 
for  culture.  Each  packet  contains  a  mixture  of  the  different  colors  and  varieties  of  its  species,  so  that  a 
greater  display  can  be  made  at  a  much  less  price  than  when  ordered  in  separate  packets.  Those  unacquaint- 
ed with  Flowers,  as  well  as  the  experienced  cultivator,  may  order  without  fear  of  disappointment : — 

Collection  A— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Annuals  -  $1  00 

"         B — contents  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Biennials  and  Perennials...,   1  00 

"  C — contains  ten  extra  varieties  of  Annuals  and  Perennials,  embracing  many  of  the  new 

and  choicest  in  cultivation   1  00 

"  D— contains  five  very  choice  varieties,  selected  from  Prize  tloteen,  of  English  Pansies, 
German  Carnations  and  Picotee  Pinks,  Verbenas,  Truffaut's  French  Asters, 

Double  Hollyhocks     1  00 

Any  one  sending  $3  00  will  receive  the  four  Collections  postage  free. 

The  seeds  contained  in  the  above  assortments  are  of  our  own  selection.  Purchasers  who  prefer  to  make 
their  selection  from  the  Catalogue  will  bj  entitled  to  a  discount  proportionate  to  the  quantity  ordered. 

Collections  of  Kitchen-Garden  Seeds  by  Mail,  post-paid. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  FOR  ONE  YEAR'S  SUPPLY.  FOR  A 

LARGE  OR  SMALL  GARDEN. 

The  following  Collections  are  made  up  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  care  being  taken  to  give  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  all  the  finest  varieties  and  most  useful  sorts  of  Vegetables  required  in  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

Collection  No  3 — contains  55  vatieties  $3  50 

"        No.  (! — contains  33  varieties  „„.  2  .00 

"        No.  7— contains  18  varieties  in  smaller  packets  ... %bOO 

The  above  ate  prepared  expressly  for  sending  by  mail,  and  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  prices 

annexed. 

Larger  Collection*!,  which  can  be  safely  sent  by  express  ( freight  paid  by  purchaser),  to  any  part  of  the 
couutry,  as  follows  :  No  1,  $20  00  ;  No.  2,  *  15  00  ;  No  3,  $10  00;  No.  4,  $S  00. 
For  a  list  of  the  contents  of  each  Collection,  see  Catolosuc. 

The  Sutrenfk  Annual  Edition  of  their  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue  and  Guide  to  the  Flower 

and  Kitchen  Garden  i»  now  ready  for  distribution 

No  pains  or  expe  nse  have  been  spared,  in  preparing  this  edition,  to  make  it  the  most  complete  work  of 
the  kind  ever  published  in  this  country. 

It  contains  120  pages  of  closely-printed  matter,  and  ttro  hundred  choice  Engravings  of  favorite  Flowers 
and  Vegetables — a  largo  portion  ot*  which  are  entirely  new  ;  also,  two  beautifully-colored  Lithographs  of 
Lid  urn  Aurtitttnl  and  a  group  of  frinxies,  and  a  descriptive  list  of  upwards  of  two  thousand  Species  and 
Varieties  of  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  including  all  the  novelties  of  the  past  season,  with 
Directions  foi  their  culture  ;  also,  a  list  of  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Varieties  of  Choice  Gladiolus;  with 
many  other  >'»  nviier-Ffotm -in//  Bulb*,  and  much  useful  information  upon  the  subject  of  Gardening  generally. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  Tieenty-Jire  Cents;  our  regular  customers  supplied 
without  charge.  Address, 

B.  EL  BLISS  &  SON,  P.  0.  Box  5712,  New  York. 
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The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  an  invoice  of  these  heavy  and  productive  Oats.  Thej  wen 
tested  at  Bloomsdale  the  past  season  with  results  highly  satisfactory. 

Price,  $7  per  Sack  of  2  bushels,  weight  45  pounds  per  bushel. 

DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SON, 

21  and  23  South  Sixth  Street. 

Note, — Oar  importation  of  Prince  Edward  Island  Oats  in  18A9  (a cargo  of  500( 
bushels,  which  proved  to  be  inadeqnate  to  the  demand)  gave  general  satisfaction,  except  ir 
color;  white  oats  are  preferred,  and  hence  we  now  offer  the  8URPHI8E.  For  resale 
of  Oat  Culture  see  *  Land  ret  ha'  Rural  Register  and  Almanac"  for  1870,  to  be  had  free  on  appli- 
cation. 
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They  speak  their  own  praise  wherever  planted. 
DEALERS    IN  SEEDS, 

Whether  country  merchants,  booksellers,  druggists  or  regular  Seedsmen,  not  already  customer: 
of  the  subscribers,  are  invited  to  become  such. 

OUR  WHOLESALE  PRICE  LIST, 

Published  for  the  Trade  only,  will  be  mailed  to  all  country  merchants,  booksellers,  druggists  oi 
regular  Seedsmen  who  apply. 

Market  Gardeners,  to  whom  pure  and  reliable  seeds  are  of  the  first  importance,  will  be  sup 
plied  on  favorable  terms. 

HP  r  l  tt  Sb  t  ©  Families, 

Resident  in  localities  remote  from  parties  who  rend  our  seeds,  will  be  supplied  (by  mail,  post 
paid,  or  express)  with  seeds  of  quality  seldom  equalled. 

Landreths'  Rural  Register  for  1870. 

Containing  numerous  Hints  on  Horticulture,  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  who  inclose  a  two 
cent  stamp  with  their  address. 

DAVID  LANDRETH  ft  SON, 

Hoe.  21  and  23  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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HITS'TS  FOR  APRIL. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE 
GROUNDS. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  a  garden 
in  April,  is  Its  lawn ;  and  any  efforts  to  im- 
prove its  beauty,  are  never  regretted.  One  of 
the  best  ways  of  keeping  up  a  nice  green  surface, 
is  by  occasional  top  dressings.  There  are  some 
weeds  which  thrive  much  better  than  grass  in 
poor  soil,  and  hence  when  the  lawn  gets  impov- 
erished, theso  weeds  grow  better  than  the  grass, 
and  kill  it.  Encourage  the  grass,  and  by  so 
much  we  discourage  the  weeds;  this  should  bo  pa  r- 
ticularly  attended  to  where  lawn  mowers  are 
used,  as  these  cutting  so  often  and  so  close,  tend 
to  weaken  the  plants  more  than  the  old  scythe 
system.  For  all  this,  these  lawn  mowers  are  ex- 
cellent things ;  and  any  one  who  has  much  lawn 
will  find  profit  in  getting  one.  For  small  places, 
hand  mowers  can  now  be  had  for  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  do  the  work  very  well.  In 
old  times  they  were  so  expensive,  and  so  soon 
got  out  of  order,  that  they  were  not  popular. 
These  things  are  now  better  arranged.  As  a  top 
dressing  for  lawns,  salt  has  been  found  very  good 
about  five  bushels  to  the  acre  might  be  tried,  and 
more  added  another  year,  if  it  is  found  the  lawn 
will  bear  it.  The  proper  quantity  to  the  acre  de- 
pends on  the  soil;  saudy  soils  will  take  more 
than  heavy  ones. 

April  is  a  good  planting  month.  There  is  not 
much  art  in  planting  trees,  though  it  is  often 
much  ol'a  mystery.  Not  to  let  the  roots  dry  for 
an  instant  between  taking  up  and  planting,  every 
body  knows,  but  everybody  don't  do  it ;  in  fact 
everybody  deceives  himself.  We  have  seen  this 
distinguished  individual  leave  the  tops  of  trees 
exposed  to  the  sun,  with  a  mat  or  straw  thrown 
over  the  roots ;  and  think  all  was  right,— or  heel 


in  for  a  day  or  two.  by  just  throwing  a  little  dirt 
over  the  roots.  This  is  a  little  good  ;  but  every 
body's  fault  is,  that  although  this  may  be  ten 
minutes  of  good,  he  expects  to  get  ten  hours,  or 
even  ten  days  value  out  of  it,  and  thus  he  suffers 
more  than  if  he  hod  done  nothing,  because  he 
forgets  that  the  branches  evaporate  mois- 
ture from  the  roots  in  a  dry  wind,  and  the 
juices  go  from  the  roots  through  the  branches, 
very  nearly  as  well  as  directly  to  the  air  from  the 
the  roots  themselves.  So  with  heeling  in.  The 
soil  is  thrown  in  lightly,  or  at  most  just 
"kicked  "  down.  **  It  is  only  temporary,"  very 
few  of  the  roots  come  in  contact  with  the  soil. 
They  can  draw  in  no  moisture  to  supply  the 
waste  of  evaporation,  and  thus  they  stay  day  af- 
ter day, — everybody  satisfied  because  he  sees  the 
the  roots  covered,  really  worse  than  if  they  had 
been  exposed.  We  have  no  doubt  that  more  trees 
are  lost  from  imperfect  heeling  in  than  from  any 
other  cause  whatever.  Of  course  if  the  tops  be 
covered  as  well  as  the  roots,  there  is  less  was  to 
of  moisture  and  more  chance  of  success. 

This  hint  will  help  us  in  planting.  That  is, 
pound  the  soil  in  well  about  the  fibres,  so  that 
they  may  be  in  close  contact  with  it ;  or  they  can 
not  draw  in  the  necessary  moisture.  Should  the 
trees  appear  a  little  dry,  or  the  roots  badly  mu- 
tilated in  digging,  or  have  few  fibres,  cut  away 
the  plant  according  to  the  severity  of  the  injury. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  that  for 
this  evaporation  reason,  it  is  best  to  plant  trees 
when  the  ground  is  rather  dry,  because  it  then 
powders  best  in  pounding,  and  gets  well  in  about 
the  roots.  Wet  ground  plasters,  and  leaves  large 
hollows  in  which  roots  cannot  work. 

All  trees  like  manure.  The  roots  grow  faster. 
A  cutting  even  is  more  likely  to  do  well  in  rich 
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than  in  poor  ground.  If  put  on  the  surface  after 
planting  it  will  do. 

We  approve  of  thick  planting.  Trees  grow 
faster  for  one  another's  company,  and  a  place 
well  filled  at  once,  save  many  years  of  time  to 
see  them  grow,  Tho60  not  wanted  after  the 
place  has  grown  some,  can  be  transplanted  to 
other  part*  of  the  grouud.  How  to  remove  large 
trees  successfully  we  explained  last  month. 
Where  thick  planting  is  to  be  adopted,  of  course 
care  must  be  taken  iu  locating  those  permanent* 
ly  to  remain. 

Evergreens  trees  are  best  moved  just  as  the 
buds  begin  to  burst  in  Spring.  Here,  that  is  the 
end  of  this  month.  The  best  of  all  the  Ever- 
green trees  is  the  Norway  Spruce.  Then  perhaps 
the  following  in  order  as  named  : 

Hemlock  Spruce,  American  Arborvitse,  White 
Pine,  Silver  Fir,  Balsam  Fir  (for  deep  rich  soils), 
Austrian  Fine,  Scotch  Pine. 

Amongst  the  less  known  evergreens,  tho  fol- 
lowing are  very  hardy  and  beautiful :  Bhotan 
Pine,  Oriental  Spruce,  Cephalonian  Fir,  Nord- 
roan  Fir,  Siberian  Fir,  Grand  Fir  (Piccayrandis), 
Lawson  Cypress,  Yellow  Cedar  ( Tliujopxis  bore- 
ulis)  and  Libocedrm  decurrens.  Of  the  very  new 
introductions  in  the  way  of  evergreens,  we  have 
seen  nothing  that  we  feel  sure  will  be  very  pop- 
ular. 

In  your  flower-beds,  if  the  plants  sickened  last 
year,  change  the  soil.  Renovated  earth  is  renew- 
ed health  to  consumptive  flowers.  Sow  Annuals 
as  Boon  as  the  ground  is  warm.  Too  early  sow- 
ing and  deep  covering  rots  seeds  very  often. 
This  is  frcquentl}'  the  cause  of  one's  seeds  being 
"bad."  Prepare  flowers  in  their  winter  quar- 
ters for  the  summer  campaign,  by  gradually  in 
uring  them  to  the  air  before  setting  out  finally. 
Set  out  when  all  danger  of  frost  is  over.  Don't 
set  out  a  plant  with  a  dry  ball ;  but  water  well 
while  in  the  pot  an  hour  or  so  before. 

Of  flowering  plants  which  thrive  well  in  our 
climate,  we  have  a  good  selection  The  Gerani- 
ums arc  amongst  the  best,  although,  botanical  ly 
thcy  arc  not  distinct  from  Pelargoniums ;  yet  it 

serves  a  good  purpose  to  retain  the  name  as  a 
popular  designation  of  an  useful  class  in  dower 

gardening.  Tho  Verbena  used  to  be  the  main 
reliance  for  bedding— but  the  great  ravages  of 
the  verbena  rust,  has  made  it  somewhat  unreli- 
able ;  and,  although  it  is  indispensable  yet,  It 
docs  not  take  the  front  rank  as  formerly.  There 
arc  now  double  varieties  ;  but  for  flower  garden- 
ing purposes,  double  flowers  are  inferior.  These 


varieties  do  not  flower  as  freely  as  the  single 
ones.  This  has  proved  to  be  the  case  with  the 
Petunia,  the  Pansy,  and  other  things,  and  we 
suppose  the  rule  will  hold  good  here.  The  Rose 
Geraniums  flower  somewhat  steady  throughout 
the  year,  and  are  indispensable  for  their  delight- 
ful fragrance  and  elegant  foliage. 

There  are  many  hot  house  plants,  also,  which 
seem  only  just  to  have  had  their  merits,  as  sum- 
mer bedding  plants,  discovered.  Of  such  aro 
Madagascar  Periwinkles,  Chinese  HibiscuB,  To- 
renias,  Angelonias,  &c.  This  list  misht  be  much 
added  to,  and  we  should  be  much  obliged  if  our 
correspondents  would,  from  time  to  time,  let  us 
know  of  any  they  And  to  have  merit  iu  this  res- 
pect. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Grafting  can  be  continued  till  the  buds  of  the 
trees  are  nearly  pushed  into  leaf.  Sometimes, 
from  a  pressure  of  other  work,  some  valuable 
scions  have  been  left  on  hand  too  late  to  work. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  know,  that  if  such 
scions  are  put  into  the  ground  much  the  same  as 
if  they  were  cuttings,  they  will  keep  good  for  six 
weeks  or  two  months,  by  which  time  the  bark 
will  run  freely,  when  the  scions  may  be  treated 
as  buds,  and  will  succeed  just  as  well  as  buds 
taken  from  young  summer  shoots. 

In  planting  dwarf  Pears,  it  is  very  important 
to  have  them  on  a  spot  that  has  a  moist  sub-soil 
either  naturally,  or  made  so  by  subsoiling  or 
mixing  some  material  with  the  soil  that  will  give 
out  moisture  in  dry  weather.  Trees  already 
planted  on  a  dry  gravelly  sub-soil,  should  have  a 
circle  dug  out  two  feet  deep  and  two  or  three 
feel  from  the  tree.  This  should  be  filled  up 
with  well  enriched  soil.  If  the  dwarf  Pear  does 
not  grow  freely,  it  is  a  sign  that  something  is 
wrong.  It  should  at  once  be  severely  pruned,  so 
as  to  aid  in  producing  a  vigorous  growth. 

Strawberry  beds  are  very  frequently  made  at 
this  season,  and  though  they  will  not  bear  fruit 
the  ?ame  year,  are  much  more  certain  to  grow, 
and  will  produce  a  much  better  crop  next  year 
than  when  left  till  next  August.  Though  it  is  a 
common  recommendation,  we  do  not  value  a 
highly  manured  soil.  It  should  be  well  trenched 
or  sub-soiled  ;  this  we  consider  of  great  value. 

In  rich  toils  there  is  too  much  danger  of  having 
more  leaves  than  fruit. 

Those  who  have  vineries  will  have  them,  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  in  various  Btages  of  growth. 
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The  "extra  early"  houses  will  have  their  fruit  j 
ripe  •,  but  we  suppose  most  of  our  renders  whom 
these  hints  are  likely  to  benefit,  will  have  the 
crop  about  coloring  as  their  earliest  efforts.  It  is 
the  critical  period,  as  If  any  check  be  experi- 
enced by  the  roots,  they  will  not  color  well.  I 
Hence,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  fo- 1 
liage  healthy.  Sudden  bursts  of  sun  on  tender 
foliage,  or  red  spider,  are  the  chief  points  to 
guard  against.  The  roots  In  the  outside  border 
also,  if  the  borders  have  been  covet  ed  with  litter 
through  winter,  should  be  aided  by  having  the 
covering  removed.  If,  however,  any  of  the  litter 
has  decayed,  it  Bhould  be  left  as  a  covering  to 
the  roots.  The  outside  grape  border  should  nev- 
er be  disturbed  by  digging.  Hundredsof  graperies 
are  ruined  by  this  '•  surface  culture."  No  grape 
grower  of  any  excellence  digs  up  his  vinery  bor- 
ders that  we  know.  The  importance  of  keeping 
grape  roots  at  the  surface  is  now  so  well  under- 
stood, that  it  is  very  common  for  good  grape 
growers  to  uncover  and  lift  their  roots  occasion- 
ally ;  and  to  do  this  and  yet  get  a  first  class  crop 
of  grapes  the  same  season,  is  considered  by  the 
English  journals  an  eminent  achievement.  With 
reference  to  the  coloring  of  grapes,  most  good 
gardeners  use  the  syringe  very  sparingly,  and 
admit  more  dry  air  during  this  process  than  at 
any  other  period  of  grape  growth. 

In  late  houses,  where  there  is  no  artificial 
heat,  grapes  are  often  injured  by  the  houses  be- 
ing kept  too  close.  The  temperature  rises  under 
warm  suns,  and  the  buds  burst  only  to  be  sadly 
affected  by  our  cold  March  and  April  nights 
Many  try  to  remdy  this  by  flues  ;  but  the  best 
way  is  to  keep  on  all  the  air  possible  to  keep 
down  the  temperature  of  the  house,  and  where 
practicable,  the  canes  may  be  laid  down  along 
the  front  of  the  house  out  of  the  sun's  reach. 

In  the  orchard-house  proper,  Peaches,  Necta- 
rines, Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries,  &c,  as  they 
grow  must  have  attention  given  to  pinching 
back  the  strong  shoots  as  they  push,  and  taking 
out  altogether  those  not  wanted.  The  green  and 
black  aphis  are  liable  to  be  troublesome ;  light 
doses  of  tobacco  smoke,  repeated  at  two  or  three 
days  intervals,  will  keep  them  well  under. 


VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

Tomatoes,  Egg-plants,  Peppers,  and  similar 
plants,  every  gardener  tries  to  get  as  forward  as 
possible.  South  of  Philadelphia  they  must  be 
ont  unprotected  by  the  middle  of  the  month. 


Here  we  seldom  risk  them  before  May.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Sugar  Corn,  dwarf  and  Lima 
Beans,  Okra,  Squash,  Cucumber,  and  Melous. 
No  '  time '  can  be  set  for  sowing  these,  except 
not  to  sow  till  the  ground  has  become  warm.  A 
few  warm  days  often  makes  us  "feel  like 
gardening,"  but  unless  the  ground  is  warmed, 
the  seeds  will  be  very  likely  to  rot.  Here  we  sow 
about  the  first  week  in  May.  Onions  for  seed 
should  be  sown  in  rich  soil,  bnt  very  thickly,  so 
as  not  become  larger  than  marbles.  Very  far 
North,  where  they  perfect  in  one  year,  this  ad- 
vice, of  course,  is  not  intended.  A  crop  of  Car- 
rots should  be  sown  the  end  of  April.  In  moist 
seasons  the  earlier  crops  are  liable  to  run  to  seed. 

Early  York  Cabbage  sown  hist  month,  or  kept 
over  the  winter,  must  now  be  planted  out,  where 
there  is  a  demand  for  summer  greens  ;  and  to 
meet  this  want,  another  crop  of  spinage  may  yet 
be  sown. 

Lettuce  for  a  second  crop  of  salad,  should  be 
sown  about  the  end  of  the  month.  The  Drum- 
head Cabbage  is  usually  sown  for  a  summer  crop, 
but  the  old  kinds  of  Cos  Lettuce  would,  no  doubt 
be  found  very  valuable  in  rich  soils. 

Where  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cape  Broccoli,  and 
Autumn  Cauliflower  are  desirable,  now  is  the 
time  to  sow.  They  require  the  same  treatment 
as  the  general  Cabbage  crop. 

Bean  poles  may  be  planted  preparatory  to 
sowing  the  Lima  Bean  in  May.  Where  bean 
poles  are  scarce,  two  or  three  hoop  poles,  set  into 
the  ground  one  foot  from  each  other,  and  tied  to- 
gether at  the  top,  make  as  good  a  pole,  and  per- 
haps better. 

Dwarf  beans  should  have  very  warm  and  deep 

soil— sow  them  only  2  inches  apart.  The  Val- 
entine is  yet  the  best  early,  take  it  all  in  all. 

Celery,  with  most  families,  is  an  important 
crop,  and  should  be  sown  about  this  period.  A 
very  rich,  moist  spot,  that  will  be  shaded  from 
the  mid-day  April  sun,  should  be  chosen,— or 
box  in  a  frame,  by  those  who  have  the  conveni- 
ences. 

It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  cut  all  the  Asparagus 
as  soon  as  they  appear.  A  few  sprouts  should 
always  be  left  to  grow  from  each,  to  strengthen 
the  plants. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  of  late  to  vari- 
eties of  Asparagus.  It  has  been  argued  that 
this  vegetable  will  not  come  true  from  seed  ;  but 
like  Rhubarb,  they  can  be  propagated  true  only 
by  division  of  the  roots.  There  is  no  reason  why 
they  may  not  do  as  well  from  seed  as  Peas  or 
Beans.  We  hope  attention  will  be  given  to  this. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
NO.  IV. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Oct  27tfc,  1869. 
Dear  Monthly:  Eariy  on  the  morning  of  the  23d, 
in  company  with  a  botanical  friend, — and  to 
whom,  bye-the-bye,  lam  greatly  indebted  for  his 
excellent  knowledge  of  Californian  plants,— I 
left  the  Yo  Semite,  with  the  intention  of  return- 
ing to  Stockton,  by  another  and  more  diversified 
route. 

Haying  obtained  the  services  of  a  competent 
guide,  and  procured  an  extra  horse  for  our  speci- 
mens and  seeds,  we  ascended  tho  tortuous,  hilly 
trail  that  leads  to  the  mountain  peaks.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  describe  again  the  fatigue  we 
were  forced  to  undergo  during  our  toilsome 
march,  nor  how  we  were  repaid  by  finding  many 
little  plants,  fresh  to  novices  like  myself.  To- 
wards noon  we  stood  on  the  high  peak  known 
as  "Inspiration  Point,''  where  the  valley  below 
was  spread  out  before  us,  the  grandest  of  pano- 
ramas. We  were  now  fully  aware  how  vain 
are  all  conjectures.  The  trees  around  us  of  the 
largest  size,  were  the  small  shrubs  of  the  morn- 
ing, whilst  those  beneath,  which  we  knew  by 
actual  measurement  to  be  equally  as  large,  were 
now  seemingly  but  pigmies  in  growth.  The 
view  was  of  the  most  enchanting  character, — 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  stretching  away  for 
miles,  were  the  mingled  hues  of  Oaks  and  Pines, 
relieved  by  the  gray  background  of  granite  walls 
that  encircled  them  in  ;  and  over  all,  the  filmy 
October  haze  cast  a  veil  of  such  exquisite  tint  | 
and  purity,  and  created  such  a  quiet  air  of  se- 
renity, that  we  felt  fascinated  to  the  spot. 

The  prospect  of  a  long  ride,  however,  urged  us 
forward,  and  soon  we  were  eagerly  examining 
the  plants  belonging  to  the  summits  of  the  Sier- 
ras. We  rode  through  thickets  of  Azalea  occi- 
dentalis  of  Torrey  &  Gray,  closely  resembling  A. 
calendulacea  in  growth,  but  said  to  produce  pure 
white  flowers  Intermingled  with  these  dense 
masses,  were  hundreds  of  Costarica  chrysophylUt 
of  Douglas,— the  beautiful  Dwarf  Chestnut  of 
California.  Although  but  3  or  4  feet  in  height, 
and  producing  fruit,  we  were  informed  that  near 
the  coast,  it  forms  quite  a  large  tree  It  would 
doubtless  prove  hardy  in  our  Eastern  States, 
and  I  can  fully  endorse  its  claims  as  a  desirable 
ornament  to  our  collections.  Upon  arriving  at 


the  mountain  summit,  we  again  enter  the  for- 
ests of  Abies  amabilis  and  A.  grandis,  which  for 
many  miles  constitute  the  only  timber,  except- 
ing an  occasional  clump  of  the  Pinue  ooniorta. 

At  noon,  we  dismounted  at  th«  door  of  a  log 
hut,  and  in  the  dense  shade  of  these  trees,  enjoy- 
od  our  lunch  with  the  keenlsh  relish  imaginable. 

Before  starting  onward,  we  endeavored  to  find 
a  few  perfectly  ripened  Beeds.  Our  host,  who 
was  a  close  observer  of  nature,  (as  are  all  these 
mountaineers,)  informed  us,  that  although  this 
s])ecies  is  annually  supplied  with  a  fair  crop  of 
cones,  it  is  only  In  alternate  years  that  it  per- 
fects its  Heed ;  and  such,  unfortunately  for  us, 
we  found  to  be  the  case,— the  present  autumn 
being  the  unfertile  season.  As  we  passed  over 
one  of  the  highest  points,  we  were  surprised  to 
find  hillocks  of  pure  gray  sand,  glistening  lu 
many  places  with  handsome  specimens  of  Ob- 
sidian, a  volcanic  formation  resembling  broken 
scales  of  black  glass  bottles.  This  is  hard  as 
steel,  and  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  Indians 
for  tipping  their  arrow-heads.  The  trees  bor- 
dering this  route  appear  larger,  if  possible,  than 
those  near  the  trail  by  which  we  entered  the  val- 
ley. Our  record  shews  the  circumference  of  a 
few  of  the  larger  specimens,  to  be  as  follows: 
Pinus  Lambertiana,  25$  ft.,  24  ft.  and  22  ft.  P. 
iwnderosa,  21  ft.  P.  contorta,  124;  fU  Abies  ama- 
bilis, 234.  ft.,  23  ft.  and  20  ft.,  &c,  *c. 

As  night  approaches,  the  chilling  air  warns 
us  to  hasten  onward  our  weary  steeds,  and 
amidst  the  dense  foliage  of  pine  [and  fir,  we  can 
scarcely  distinguish  each  other  in  the  gathering 
gloom.  Soon,  however,  we  see  the  lights  at 
"Clark's  Ranche,''  and  amidst  the  boisterous 
welcome  from  several  huge  dogs,  we  dismount 
at  the  door  of  this  mountain  retreat,  having  rode 
24  miles.  The  long,  rambling,  one-story  frame 
building,  reared  in  the  style  of  Californian  homes 
generally,  proved  to  us  exceedingly  inviting  ; 
and  as  we  found  a  roariug  hot  fire  in  the  main 
room,  our  late  sense  of  weariness  was  quickly 
dissipated,  whilst  enjoying  the  crackling  of  the 
great  pine  logs,  and  the  brilliant  cheerful  blaze 
shooting  up  the  wide  stone  chimney.  In  the 
evening,  we  paid  our  respects  to  the  pioneer  of 
this  region,  who  had  erected  a  comfortable  little 
cabin  in  the  near  vicinity.  Ask  any  man  with- 
in 60  miles  of  this  spot,  no  matter  what  his  vo- 
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cation,  if  he  knows  Galen  Clark,  and  the  same 
affirmative  answer  will  be  returned.  During 
oar  visit,  the  time  passed  quickly  by,  convers- 
ing on  his  favorite  theme,— the  trees  by  which 
he  was  surrounded.  To  our  great  delight,  he 
well  informed  on  all  the  flora  of  this  region, 
confining  his  researches  to  the  trees 
alone,  bat  to  the  humbler  plants  as  well.  The 
correct  nomenclature  of  each  was  given  with 
as  much  aptitude  as  if  by  the  most  finished  bot- 
anist of  our  learned  societies ;  and  the  distinctive 
characters  of  each  were  pointed  out  with  a  clear- 
ness, only  acquired  by  a  daily  intercourse  with 
the  living  specimens  themselves.  And  yet  this 
man,  with  his  vast  fund  of  practical  information, 
made  no  undue  pretentions  to  knowledge,— liv- 
ing in  his  plain,  simple  backwood's  style.— un- 
shaven and  rough  in  appearance,  but  gentle  and 
kind  as  a  child  in  manner,— his  silent  household 
companions,  the  cones  and  seeds  collected  in 
many  a  weary  trip,  laying  in  careless  confusion 
around  him.  His  state  could  not  possibly  have 
found  a  more  capable,  nor  yet  more  conscien- 
tious guardian  of  her  trees  and  valleys,  than 
this  same  Galen  Clark.  Loaded  with  the  tan- 
gible proofs  of  his  generous  hospitality,  in  the 
way  of  specimens  and  seeds,  we  left  his  humble  i 
dwelling  for  a  visit  to  the  Sequoia  groves,  whose 
reputation  has  now  become  world-wide,  in  their 
wonderful  proportions.  During  our  journey 
over  one  of  the  highest  points,  our  attention  was 
directed  to  the  numerous  stems  of  a  gorgeous 
species  of  Lily,— the  Lilium  WanhingUmianum 
of  Kellogg ;  and  our  regret  in  not  seeing  it  in 
flower,  was  only  recompensed  by  collecting  a 
generous  quantity  of  the  seeds  and  bulbs.  We 
were  agreeably  surprised  at  finding  a  species  of 
Iris  growing  abundantly  on  all  the  hillsides  In 
this  section  of  country,  wherever  the  soil  was 
dry ;  and  although  we  used  every  precaution  in 
packing  the  rhizomas  carefully  in  tin  boxes,  they 
quickly  withered  and  became  worthless- 
After  riding  about  five  miles  from  Clark's,  our 
guide  inquired  if  we  noticed  any  thing  strange  in 
the  appearance  of  the  forest,  when  suddenly  our 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  tall  spires  of  the 
Sequoia,  extending  far  above  the  surrounding 
vegetation,  and  soon  we  were  riding  amidst  im- 
mense specimens  of  this  lordly  tree.  This  col- 
lection of  ''Wellingtonias"  or  "Washingtonta*" 
is  known  as  the  "Mariposa  Group,'*and  embraced 
in  former  times  612  trees,  but  owing  to  occasion- 
al accidents,  the  number  has  been  reduced  to 
about  600.   The  collection  is  divided  into  two 


well-defined  groups,  with  a  few  scattering  trees 
of  this  species  between,  ami  are  entitled  the 
"Lower  Grove"  and  the  "Upper  Grove,"  a- 
spectively.  Among  the  very  many  erroneous 
statements  published' in  regard  'to  these  frees, 
is,  that  there  arc  no  young  plants  coming  on  to 
perpetuate  the  species.-'  1  maV'say  '  in  refuting 
this  absurd  theory, '  that  I  srfw  laYge^ntttUs 
of  seedlings,  of  every  conceivable  size,  and  that 
they  appeared  in  as  flourishing  a  condition  as 
any  Conifer  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, After  passing  several  immense  speci- 
mens, we  stop  at  the  ''Fallen  Monarch,"  a  trunk 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  possibly  uprooted 
many  years  ago. 

We  clamber  up  on  the  top,  and  standing  on 
what  was  its  base,  measure  with  our  tape  line 
to  the  ground,  22  feet.  We  then  step  along  its 
length  150  feet,  and  at  this  point  the  first  branch 
was  placed.  Beyond  this  the  many  fires  ignited 
by  Indians  have  burned  the  entire  top,  "bnt  evi- 
dence is  shown  by  numerous  remains,  that  it 
was  over  300  feet  high.  At  the  smaller  end  of 
the  trunk,  the  diameter  was  teu  feet  and  the 
wood  throughout  solid  and  undecayed. 

To  give  an  idea  of  its  immense  size,  I  may 
say  that  the  surface  is  worn  level,  and  a  carriage 
can  readily  be  driven  its  entire  length,  turned 
at  the  base,  and  return  with  ease.  One  of  the 
smallest  trees  in  this  lower  grove,  measured  17 
feet  in  circumference,  five  feet  from  the  ground. 
A  large  one  close  by,  was  60  feet  around ;  and 
numbers  of  others  In  the  near  vicinity  quite  as 
large. 

I  ride  my  mule  inside  a  hollow  tree,  turn 
around  with  ease,  and  out  again  to  wonder  at 
its  immensity.  Leaving  this  Lower  Grove  with 
its  enormous  specimens  in  every  direction  un- 
measured, we  pass  on  and  take  the  mountain 
trail  towards  the  Upper  Grove.  Midway  we 
stop  at  the  greatest  wonder  to  be  seen,— the 
"Grizzly  Qiant."  It  is  truly  marvellous  in  sizo. 
We  step  carefully  around  the  base,  and  count 
Just  31  paces.  Measured  as  high  as  we  could 
possibly  reach  by  standing  on  the  projecting 
base,  12  feet  above  the  ground,  it  was  60$  feet  in 
circumference;  60  feet  high  the  first  limb 
branches  out,  and  is  10  feet  iu  diameter.  This 
tree  is  supposed  to  be  entirely  solid,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  spots  burned  out  of  its 
sides  by  camp-fires.  There  are  others  hero  as 
large  as  the  above  but  none  with  such  a  ma- 
jestic apj>earance  as  this  grand  old  veteran  pre- 
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auring  77  feet  around,  with  a  few  smaller  ones 
near  at  hand,  wo  soon  arrived  at  the  Upper 
Grove.  This  embraces  about  385  trees,  in  the 
midst  of  which  is  built  apozy  littte  cabin  called 
"Qal<fa'yEfoapf^t\jrlkiQ  -the  weary  traveller 
can  si£  down  an?l  rest  wKflsj;  viewing  these  as- 
tonish |rrg  vpj£  t&lip  growj^s.  30n  the  outer  edge 
oftnfogrbVe',  we  nolfce  fhe  "Diamond  Group," 
consisting  of  four  large  and  very  handsomely 
shaped  trees.  Wo  now  step  around  the  base  of 
a  number  of  trunks  with  the  following  results  : 
84  ft. ,  69  ft. ,  78  ft. ,  Ac. ,  &e.  Two  immense  trees 
stand  close  together,  one  of  which  is  entirely  hol- 
low, in  fact  a  mere  shell,  in  which  10  horses  with 
their  mounted  riders,  have  stood  at  one  time. 
We  next  came  to  the  "Tunnel,"  a  prostrate 
trunk  hollowed  out  by  fire,  and  which  is  42  feet 
in  length  ;  through  it  we  walk  erect  from  end  to 
end.  Ten  thrifty  and  very  handsome  trees  stand 
in  a  cluster,  and  are  named  the  "Commission- 
ers." They  are  from  4  to  8  feet  in  diameter,  re 
spectlvely.  The  "Chimney"'  is  a  hollow  stump 
50  feot  high,  burned  out  through  the  centre  to 
the  top,  and  is  32  paces  around.  An  old  charred 
stump  lying  on  the  ground,  was  without  the  bark 
27  foet  in  diameter.  A  curious  tree  of  immense 
size,  forks  into  two  distinct  growths  about  60 
foet  above  the  ground,  and  is  called  the  "fhithful 
Couple."  We  measured  the  thiokness  of  the 
lxirk  taken  from  this  grove,  20  inches,  and  which 
was  soft  and  pliable  as  cork. 

Not  having  time  to  visit  tho  "  Calaveras  Grove," 
located  In  Calaveras  County,  I  am  indebted  to 
the  kiudness  of  a  friend  for  a  detailed  list  of  trees 
composing  this  collection,  and  will  therefore 
give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  principal  trees,  before 
resuming  my  narrative.  Although  fewer  in 
number  (93  I  think)  than  the  Mariposa  Grove, 
it  is  nevertheless  noted  for  a  few  gigantic  growths. 
One  of  the  largest  of  these  which  was  cut  down 
for  an  exhibition,  was  93  feet  in  circumference, 
and  over  300  feot  high.  It  was  felled  by  augurs, 
and  required  five  men  working  steadily  for  25  days 
to  accomplish  it.  The  "Sentinel**'  are  over  300 
feet  high,  and  the  larger  one  23  feet  in  diameter. 

The  "Aimer's  Cabin"  is  a  prostrate  tree,  21} 
feet  in  diameter  and  319  feet  in  length.  The 
"Mother"  is  a  grand  old  tree,  with  its  bark 
stripped  off,  but  yet  measures  78  feet  in  circum- 
ference and  327  feet  high.  A  wonderful  sight  is 
the  decaying  ruin  of  the  "Father  of  the  Forest," 
which  although  centuries  may  have  passed  since 
he  succumbed  to  the  elements,  measures  to  day, 

112  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  312  in  | 


length,  notwithstanding  a  large  portion  of  the 
top  was  evidently  broken  off  in  its  fall ;  it  is  hol- 
low, and  a  horso  and  rider  can  enter  for  some 
distance.  "Hercules,'***  grand  old  tree,  was 
blown  down  in  1862 ;  it  measured  97  feet  in  cir- 
cumference and  325  feet  long.  There  are  nu- 
merous other  trees  to  be  seen  here  of  immense 
size,  but  the  foregoing  comprise  the  largest  spe- 
cimens in  the  place. 

Being  anxious  to  reach  '  White  &  Hatch's" 
(our  only  stopping  place)  before  night,  we  were 
reluctantly  obliged  to  resume  our  seats  in  the 
saddle  and  return  to  Clark's,  where  after  par- 
taking of  a  generous  meal  prepared  from  the  va- 
rious mountain  game,  we  once  more  started  on 
our  journey  towards  civilization.  We  find  no- 
thing at  present  in  the  flora  to  interest  us,  having 
already  become  well  acquainted  with  its  trees  and 
plants  during  our  former  trip.  The  remarkable 
brilliancy  of  the  heavens  as  seen  in  this  cleat 
mountain  air,  was  indeed  a  beautiful  sight,  and 
aided  in  keeping  up  our  spirits,  when  we  could 
no  longer  enjoy  tho  natural  objects  of  interest 
surrounding  us;  and  yet  we  felt  exceedingly 
weary  after  our  ride  of  25}  miles. 

At  White  *  Hatch's,  where  we  spent  'the 
night,  extensive  saw-mills  have  been  erected, 
and  a  large  number  of  laborers  were  employed 
converting  the  immense  pine  logs  into  boards 
and  planks. 

The  following  morning  we  rode  ovor  the  Foot 
Hills,  whore  the  luxuriant  shrubs  had  formed 
impenetrable  thickets  on  every  side,  and  we  saw 
for  the  first  time  the  Frtmontia  California  of 
Torrey.  This  desirable  plant  when  in  bloom,  is 
said  to  be  exceedingly  attractive  ;  but  we  found 
it  during  the  fruiting  season,  and  consequently 
were  unable  to  judge  of  its  greatest  beauty  It 
forms  a  large  sized  shrub  about  10  or  12  feet  in 
height,  with  small  densely  pubescent  leaves,  and 
covered  with  Hibiscus-like  cap*ules,  in  fact 
strongly  reminding  us  of  a  Malvaceous  plant,  to 
which  this  genus  is  nearly  allied.  A  shrub  evi- 
dently belonging  to  the  Rhainnaceai,— possibly 
Frangula  Calif ornica  of  Gray,  also  attracted  our 
attention,  owing  to  its  handsome  pubescent 
leaves  and  stiff,  erect  habit  of  growth.  The 
Csrcw  oocidenlalis  of  Torrey  is  likewise  seen  here 
for  the  first  time  in  our  journey,  and  which  we 
found  quite  similar  to  the  C.  siliquastrum  of  Eu- 
rope. Tlie  leaves  are  shaped  like  our  C.  Cana- 
densis, but  very  much  smaller  ;  and  the  flowers, 
we  were  informed,  are  less  in  size,  but  more  nu- 
merous. The  Ceanothus  family  was  well  repre- 
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seated  by  many  species,  very  uulike  in  genera  1 
appearance,  but  all  vigorous  and  beautiful  in 
growth. 

At  noon  we  entered  the  the  town  of  Mariposa, 
a  thickly  settled  place,  and  iu  the  heart  of  a 
considerable  mining  district.  Large  Quartz 
Mills  are  in  successful  operation  here,  and  the 
yield  of  gold  is  said  to  be  very  remuuerative  to 
the  Company  having  the  works  in  charge.  The 
Gulch  mining  in  this  region  has  been  abandoned 
by  the  original  workers,  but  the  Chinese  have 
taken  possession  and  arc  industriously  going 
over  all  the  old  water-courses  again,  apparently 
well  satisfied  with  their  scanty  gleanings. 

We  now  enter  the  Concord  Coach  once  more, 
and  are  soon  off  over  the  hills  for  Stockton,  a 
continuous  ride  of  70  miles  in  prospect  before  us. 

We  stop  aX  Oinetos  for  supper,  an  old  mining 
town,  with  a  large  portion  of  its  population  con- 
sisting of  Chinese  laborers, —and  then  on,  with  a 
motly  load  of  passengers,  stowed  away  in  the 
smallest  possible  space 

Sick  and  weary,  I  have  little  taste  lor  the 
rough  jokes  that  are  being  perpetrated  around 
me  ;  but  a  smile  will  occasionally  arise,  as  an 
old  lady,  strong  iu  the  faith  of  "Woman's 
Bights,'*  pre-eraptorily  orders  all  cigars  thrown 
out,  and  indulges  in  very  expressive,  although 
far  from  polite  threats,  as  a  Chinaman  en- 
croaches on  her  share  of  apace.  The  almost  in- 
cessant music  (?)  of  a  twiu  pair  of  juvenile  mi- 
ners on  the  back  seat,  drives  away  all  idea  of 
sleep  ;  whilst  the  passing  around  of  a  suspicious 
looking  black  bottle,  keeps  a  portion  of  the  pas- 
sengers at  least  in  a  glorious  good  humor.  Du- 
ring the  forenoon,  the  steeples  of  Stockton  are 
noticed  in  the  distance,  and  with  thankful  hearts, 
we  are  soon  enjoying  the  society  of  our  travel- 
ing companions  who  had  preceded  us  by  another 
route. 

Next  morning  we  enter  the  cars,  bound  for 
San  Francisco  or  in  the  vernacular  of  the  Golden 
State,  "Frisco,  »  and  see  very  little  interesting 
vegetation  on  this  broad  flat  country.  In  one 
place  is  a  field  completelyjcovercd  with  the  Esch- 
achollzia  Californica,  which  reminded  us  of  Dan- 
delions in  our  Eastern  meadows.  Then  again, 
along  the  water  courses  are  a  few  scattering 
trees  of  the  Californian  or  Mexican  Sycamore, 
(Platanus  racemosa).  Although  not  very  un- 
like our  Eastern  species  P.  occidenla/w,  in  gen- 
eral outline  and  other  characters,  yet,  on  close 
inspection,  we  perceive  its  claims  to  rank  as  a 
distinct  species.    The  leaves  in  this  are  more 


deeply  lobed,  and  of  a  dark  glossy  green  in  color; 
the  fruit  hangs  in  long  racemes,  occasionally 
five  or  six  on  one  stem,  and  thus  differs  from 
our  solitary  fruiting  species.  Indeed  it  reminds 
one  more  of  the  European  Sycamore,  (P.  orien- 
talis)  than  of  our  own. 

We  have  been  anxiously  looking  for  the  Red 
Wood  of  California,  (Sequoia  sempervirens)  but 
have  been  disappointed.  The  lumber  however, 
is  everywhere  in  use,  and  appears  adapted  to 
every  purpose  ;  the  houses,  the  fences,  the  rail- 
road ties,  even  the  furniture,  arc  constructed 
from  this  beautiful  mahogauy  colored  wood. 
As  we  approach  the  waters  of  the  Bay,  the 
Coast  Mountains  loom  up  in  the  distance,  and 
at  their  base  we  can  see  the  myriads  of  vessels 
anchored  iu  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco. 

We  now  remove  our  baggage  to  the  commodi- 
ous steamboat,  and  soon  are  crossing  over  to 
our  destination.  Immense  flocks  of  Wild  Ducks 
aud  various  species  of  water  fowls  are  swimming 
around  in  close  proximity  to  us,  and  as  our  boat 
sails  through  them,  we  have  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  watch  their  gambols -now  diving  be- 
low, or  sluggishly  skimming  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

About  noon  of  the  27th,  we  step  on  shore,  and 
prepare  for  sight-seeing  in  this  wonderful  Cos- 
mopolitan City. 

Sincerely,  <&c, 

Josiau  Hoopes. 


PEARS  IN  IOWA. 


BY  n.,  M'OREOOR,  IOWA. 

Your  correspondent,  J.  T.  L.,  M'Gregor,  in 
January  No.  of  the  Monthly,  iu  enquiring  about 
l'car  trees,  states  that  it  is  very  hard  to  raise 
any  fruit  but  Siberian  Crab  Apples,  in  this  part 
of  Iowa.  To  correct  any  wrong  impressions  hi* 
statement  may  create,  in  regard  to  the  capabili- 
ties of  this  sectiou  for  raising  apples  and  other 
fruits,  I  would  merely  state  that  Mr.  John  Grin- 
nell  of  this  county,has  some  400  apple  trees  in  bear- 
ing, and  took  the  premium  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair 
last  fall,  for  the  second  best  and  greatest  variety  of 
Apples.  The  Hon.  S.  Murdoch  of  this  county, 
has  also  several  hundred  trees  in  bearing ;  aud 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  other  orchards  ;  but 
these  will  do  for  samples.  As  to  other  fruits, 
there  were  raised  last  season  in  this  City,  Plums, 
Cherries,  and  as  fine  Pears  as  ouc  would  wish  to 
see. 
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SOME  ILLINOIS  PLANTS. 

BT  J.  I».  RUSSEXL, 

Pro/,  of  Botany  to  Maui.  /Tort.  Society,  and  Oar.  Member 
of  lilinoU  State  HorUcultttral  Society. 

There  is  a  County  Society  in  the  State  of  Mass. 
known  as  the  Essex  Institute,  and  one  of  its 
methods  to  promote  a  mere  general  taste  for  beau- 
tiful  scenery,  as  well  as  for  a  study  of  natural  ob- 
jects, is  that  of  field  meetings,  excursions  in  fact 
to  some  neighborhood  little  known  to  others  than 
the  inhabitants,  in  which  the  different  produc- 
tions of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  arc 
sought.  A  similar  arrangement  has  been  made 
by  a  local  society  in  Springfield,  of  that  State, 
and  the  floral  treasures  of  the  Berkshire  hills 
have  been  frequently  sought  and  found.  Beside 
the  immmediato  pleasure  and  profit  of  this  kind 
of  knowledge  seeking,  the  naturalist  and  more 
especially  the  botanist  becomes  acquainted  with 
sites  of  lovely  plants,  and  spots  where  rarer  and 
humbler  species  may  be  gathered.  The  season 
of  the  year  considered  most  favorable,  is  in 
balmy  June,  or  later  in  September,  or  perhaps 
Early  October,  uniting  thus  the  Spring  beauties 
yet  lingering  in  woods  and  on  sunny  banks, 
with  the  glowing  and  purpling  blaze  and  golden 
glories  of  the  composite  plants  in  Asters  and 
their  kindred  species.  But  who,  except  hardy 
and  adventurous  spirits  would  essay  such  excur- 
sions in  the  last  days  of  the  faded  year,  or  hope 
to  gather  '  fresh  laurels ,J  in  such  an  enterprise  ? 
Yet  the  remarks,  which  we  present  our  read- 
ers in  this  paper,  were  elicited  by  the  writer's 
receiving  from  some  friends  a  box  of  miscellanea 
of  what  the  distinguished  botanist  Nuttall  used 
to  call  "  hybernal  vestiges »»  of  vegetation,  repre- 
senting, with  the  exception  of  the  Algro  every 
department  of  our  Native  Flora.  To  do  jus- 
tice to  these  dessicated  and  rude  specimens, 
required  a  long  but  a  compensating  study,  and 
served  to  open  a  new  field  of  enquiry  on  the  struc- 
tureand  habits  of  the  seeds  of  plants,  the  flowers  of 
which  ordinarily  looked  upon  as  the  most  inter- 
esting phenomena  connected  with  them,  paled  In 
contrast  with  the  beauty  of  the  maturer  and 
consummated  portions? 

A  little  expedition  of  eight  persons,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  left  Ottawa,  Ills.,  on  a  fine  winter's 
day,  for  an  excursion  to  a  promontory  on  the  H- 
linois  River,  known  as  Buffalo  Rock.  The  traces 
of  a  late  snow  storm  were  still  visible  in  shaded 
places,  and  covered  many  winter  plants  from 
sight.  The  soil  beneath,  geologically  speaking, 
consisted  of  a  small  rounded  gravel  or  qnartoze 


sand,  and  the  rock  seemed  to  be  an  aggre Ration 
of  the  same  material.  It  was  graphically  des- 
cribed by  one  of  the  party  as  "  8and  chiefly  and 
about  three  teaspoonsful  to  the  acre,"  just  fitted 
for  the  Opuntia  liafflnesquil  which  grew  in  a 
most  luxuriant  manner,  and  testified  to  its  ex- 
cellence by  the  numerous  fruits  and  ferociou* 
spines  which  it  bore.  This  plant  has  been  con- 
sidered but  a  variety  of  O.  vulgaris  or  common 
prickly  pear,  which,  strange  to  say,  for  a  plant 
with  such  a  penetrating  name,  is  scarcely  prickly 
at  all ;  but  Dr.  Engelmann  in  his  valuable  paper 
in  Pacific  R.  R.  Report,  has  made  it  as  it  should 
be,  a  distinct  species,  the  seed  itself  alone  being 
characteristically  distinct,  while  the  straight, 
grey,  single  spine  suggesting  natural  pint  and 
the  color  of  the  flower  confirm  his  decision.  On 
the  surface  of  this  rock  u;rew  the  compact  and 
crustaccous  Urcedaria  acrupoea  and  parasitical 
on  it  grew  the  yolk  of  egg-colored  Candelaria  or 
Candle  lichen,  so  called  because  it  was  formerly 
used  to  color  candles  for  festive  occasions.  Gtoa- 
erally  it  is  found  elsewhere,  growing  upon  old 
rails,  and  weather  beaten  boards,  the  entire  sur- 
faces of  the  outside  of  houses  near  the  sea,  ren- 
dered as  bright  by  it  as  if  artificially  painted. 
Endoearptm  pusiUum,  too,  nestled  in  this  harsh 
composite  rock,  consisting  of  irregularly  shaped, 
dark  brown  scales,  from  the  upper  surface  of 
which  Issued  minute  papillae  indicating  when  the 
pretty  seeds  were  lodged  In  its  substance.  Then 
the  elegant  ft  fringed  Physcia  ChrywphthaXma  or 
Golden  Eye  hung  pendent  fromdead  brauches,and 
the  Parmdia  (Japarata  spread  widely  over  the 
surfaces  of  dead  wood  and  bark,  a  noble  and 
showy  species  when  fouud  on  rocks.  The  showy 
Parmelia  (P.  speciosa),  like  some  design  in  chased 
silver,  and  the  branching  lichens  (Vlatkmias), 
some  with  the  tips  of  the  stems  dilated  into  gob- 
lets fit  for  fairy  mouths,  the  dwarf  and  pungent- 
tipped  C.  uneialis,  the  reindeer  liehen  (C.  raa- 
giferina),  the  Elkborn  Cladonia  and  many  others 
common  in  sterile  soils,  indicated  that  they 
were  at  home  there  as  well  as  if  growing  in  vast 
Lapland  pastures  beneath  white  trenched  birches 
and  other  boreal  trees.  And  various  fungi  oc- 
cupied the  attention  in  the  puff  balls,  the  Agarics 
the  elegant  zoned  Polyporl  of  which  one,  P.  versi- 
color is  Cosmopolitan,  assuming  a  great  variety 
of  shapes,  and  clustered  velvety  Stereurn  hirsu- 
tum,  with  the  thin  flattened  and  soft  silky  ThtU 
ephora  pwmcea,  and  black  purple  Spharia  deturta, 
seeming  like  some  burnt  surface  of  the  wood  on 
which  ii  grows,  and  myriad  specked,  and  dotted 
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minute  forms,  well  suited  for  microscopical 
studies  in  such  kinds  as  Sphatnmema,  Septoria, 
Microthi/rium,  and  dead  leaves  of  oak,  mottled 
with  irregular  spots  of  yellowish  white,  encircled 
with  a  thickened  crimson  line  or  border  {Dqxi- 
sta)y  every  twig,  indeed,  and  almost  every  de- 
caying herbaceous  stem,  a  garden  of  delights  to 
the  instructed  and  cultivated  eye.  Next  in  or- 
der came  the  green  and  refreshing  mosses,  re- 
newing their  youth  and  beauty  in  a  colder  and 
rooister  atmosphere,  of  which  were  gathered 
Oylindrothecium  teductrkc  matting  the  ground 
and  bravely  bearing  its  bright  reddish  brown 
capsules  erect  and  fearless,  and  smaller  kinds  in 
Desmatodan  and  various  Hypnuma,  a  name  sug- 
gestive of  mossy  couches  where  also  the  curious- 
ly hooded  Polytrxchutm  compactly  grow,  inviting 
to  repose  in  the  shade.  One  of  the  finest  and 
well  developed  specimens  of  the  rock  lycopodium 
(SelagineUa  rupestris)  occured,  a  pretty  plant, 
but  defying  culture,  preferring  the  most  dried 
spots,  the  chinks  of  rocks  or  gravelly  soil,  where 
a  scant  herbage  prevails,  and  with  it  the  green 
fronds  of  the  equally  hardy  rock  polypody,  of 
ancient  fame,  in  the  simpler  and  ruder  healing 
art;  a  few  bright  green  stems  of  the  crested 
shield  fern,  aud  fragments  of  the  little,  brown, 
blunt  lobed  Wbodsia  attested  to  the  variety  in 
this  section  of  the  botanical  domain. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  plants  next 
in  order,  viz.:  the  grasses  could  be  prominently 
represented;  yet  a  flattened  and  outspread  tuft 
of  the  creeping  love-grass  {Eragrosti*  reptaa*) 
came  to  hand  and  the  concealed  flowering  panic 
grass  (Panieum  clandeetineum).,  with  a  pretty 
sedge  in  Cyperus  Engelmanni  were  among  the 
spoils.  A  rush  {juncus)  or  a  liliaceous  plant 
would  have  helped  to  maintain  the  continuity  in 
our  floral  series,  the  fruits  of  this  day's  collect- 
ing ;  but  nothing  of  the  sort  seemed  to  have  oc- 
curred, although  the  Smilax  family  next  in  order, 
exhibited  itself  in  the  large  globular  bunch  of 
black  berries  of  Smilax  herbacta,  and  in  the 
climbing  stems  and  leaves  of  8.  rotundifolia. 
What  a  pity  some  variety  of  this  last  species 
should  not  be  originated,  which  dispensing  with 
its  prickly  armature,  might  invite  to  cultivation 
and  affbrd  a  beautiful  climber ;  why  not,  it  is  as 
lucid  in  leaf  and  graceful  in  tendrilled  wreath  as 
Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides  of  the  greenhouse  ? 

Had  the  waters  of  the  river  been  searched, 
doubtless  those  vegetable  naiads  of  the  stream 
the  Potamogetons  had  come  to  view,  of  which  no 
trace  baa  been  found;  while  of  the  Own/ewe,  Ju- 


niperus  Virginiana  claims  mention,  bearing  on 
its  twigs  the  'anomalous  Cedar  Apple,  the  ma- 
trix of  the  splendid  Podixma,  whose  golden  and 
tremulous  gelatinous  threads,  after  a  warm  rain 
frequently  arrest  the  attention,  as  if  the  fabled 
apples  of  the  Hesperides  were  revived.   Of  the 
Willow  family  were  found  the  Angled  Cotton 
Wood  and  the  Salix  kwnilie  bearing  on  the  ends 
of  its  summer  twigs  these  curious  excrescences  of 
of  closely  imbricated  leaves  of  a  cone-like  form, 
the  work  of  insects,  and  known  to  Entomologists 
as  galls ;  of  the  cup  bearing  trees  and  shrubs, 
Wild  Hasel  Nut,  the  Bear  Oak,  Post  Oak  and 
the  White  Oak ;  the  Bnttonwood  or  Plane  tree 
showed  by  the  size  of  its  foliage  a  vigorous 
growth ;  the  Elm  was  represented  in  the  corky 
barked  White  Elm ;  of  other  trees  and  shrubs 
were :  Negundo  aceroides,  Ottrya  Americana, 
Ptelea  trifoliata,   Lonicera   fiava,  Euonymu* 
Americana,  Oehi  tints  scaiidens,  Rhus  glabra,  Ctp- 
halanthue  occidentalu$,cbe.   Pods  and  seeds  indi- 
cated where  grew  spontaneously  Echlnocystis 
triloba,  cultivated  as  a  curious  creeper  elsewhere 
and  Asclepias  cornuti,  whose  young  and  tender 
shoots  are  boiled  for  Asparagus,  and  downy 
heads  of  soft  silk,  betrayed  the  presence  of  An- 
tennaria  Margaritacea,  whoso  shining  pearly 
flowers  belong  to  the  Autumn  days.   And  the 
early  summer  had  brought  the  Virginian  Ane- 
mone, whose  densely  packed  wooly  seeds  still 
were  adherent  to  the  flower  heads.   Of  annuals 
and  herbaceous  perennials,  were  found  the  three 
seeded  Mercury,  Acalypha,  with  its  purple  and 
crimson  leaves,  and  threatening  but  harmless 
spikes,  resembling  some  nettle,  whence  its  an- 
cient and  classical  name ;  and  Tevcrium  Cana- 
dense  or  American  Germander,  commending 
itself  by  its  royal  surname  of  the  King  of  Troy, 
who  found  healing  virtues  in  its  leaves,  as  Pliny 
tells  us  of  some  such  species,  which  was  known 
in  his  day.   Onosmodium  molle  told  of  southern 
borages,  helped  by  Lithospermum  longiflorum, 
with  its  seeds  of  stony  hardness;  Ludwigia  al- 
ternifolia  presented  a  tall  dry  stalk  with  the  most 
elegant  boxed  formed  or  casket  seed  vessels,  and 
a  singular  aperture  on  the  top.  Quito  too  elegant- 
ly to  be  passed  by,  Gentiana  ochroleuca  whis- 
pered about  sister  species,  growing  and  blooming 
near  glaciers  and  on  Alpine  slopes,  blue  and  in- 
tense as  the  sky  above ;  Gerardia  auriculata  as 
one  of  our  native  Foxgloves  was  there;  Sarotha 
gentianoides  offered  its  citron  or  lemon-peel 
scent  to   the  gatherer,  asking   only  to  be 
squeezed  into  expression,  and  keeping  company 
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with  Hypericum  Spha?rocarpon ;  Lechea  minor 
and  L.  thyruifolia  told  that  the  rock  rose  could 
be  found  too,  though  unlike  that,  very  small 
purplish  flowers  were  all  they  could  boast.  The 
elegant  family  of  leguminous  plants  was  repre- 
sented in  yet  standine  stem  of  Petaloetemon 
violaceumand  P.  candidum  fit  for  any  garden; 
while  the  tall  aspiring  yet  modest  Lespedesa  capi- 
tata  spread  before  the  observing  eye  its  curious- 
ly netted  foliage. 

Some  coveted  autumnal  flowers  are  known  to 
florists  as  Rudbeckias,  conspicuous  on  Western 
prairies,  and  helping  to  add  to  the  gorgeousness 
of  the  scenery.  Of  these  were  the  stiff  chaffy 
heads  of  Echinacea  purpurea  a  bold  and  striking 
plant,  and  the  compass  plant  Silphium  lacinia- 
turn,  yet  survived,  of  which  marvellous  stories 
are  told,  credited  and  disbelieved  alike.  Then 
came  other  Compotita  of  which  Grindelia  hirsu- 
ta  may  be  cited,  the  heavy  scented  Dyaodia 
chrysamthemoides  no  unapt  resemblance  in  as- 
pect and  odor  to  the  garden  marigold  ;  the  spiny 
and  curved-hooked  clotbur,  scarcely  differing 
from  its  form  as  it  grows  on  the  sands  by  the 
sea ;  and  lastly  appear  the  Asters,  bearing  on 
their  slender  wandlike  stems,  the  starry  dish- 
leaves  or  flower-cups  filled  more  or  less  with 
feathery  seeds,  each  kind  a  study  in  itself,  so  di- 
verse the  crown  or  pappus,  and  so  differently 
marked  the  achenium  or  nut-like  wedge-shaped 
seed.  Of  these  was  discriminated  Aster  anoma-  \ 
lus,  with  smooth  achinium  and  forty  bristly  rays 
to  its  pappus  or  down,  in  fact  that,  the  true  aud  j 
refined  calyx;  the  A.  nemoralis  with  narrow  lilac  J 
purple  florets;  the  A.  concolor  with  silken  ache- 
nia  and  bright  violet  purple  ray-flowers,  the  A. 
sericeus  with  ribbed  achenia,  and  described  as  an 
elegant  species,  with  silvery  foliage,  faded  dry, 
unpretending— now  buried  beneath  the  drifts  or 
standing  in  patient  heedlessness — yet  worthy 
a  passing  memento  for  departed  worth.  A  few 
more  weeks,  and  fewer  months,  and  summer 
and  autumn  will  again  visit  these  haunts,  rous- 
ing to  vitality  their  now  dormaut  buds  and  call- 
ing on  others  to  celebrate  their  charms,  as  has 
been  done  now  by  one  who  was  not  there  to 
see,  but  who  was  remembered  by  those  of  that 
social,  merry  party,  which  made  up  the  field 
meeting  at  Buffalo  Bock. 

A  GOOD  WHITE  WINTER  FLOWER. 

BY  P.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

In  these  days,  Mr.  Editor,  when  so  many  peo- 
ple wander  after  new  things,  it  is  perhaps  worth 


while  to  remember  the  merits  of  old  friends,  es- 
pecially when  they  will  do  for  us  all  that  the 
best  new  comer  ever  could  be  expected  to  do. 
Of  this  class  is  the  Double  If  aits  English  Prim- 
rose. 

As  a  window  plant  it  is  particularly  valuable, 
as  it  does  not  suffer  so  much  for  the  want  of  full 
light  as  some  plants  do.  To  be  sure  it  does  best 
with  an  abundance  of  light;  but  some  things 
must  have  this  or  nothing  comes  of  them.  Then 
the  flowers  are  so  fragrant.  In  my  taste  the 
Violet  is  not  more  grateful  than  the  smell  of 
a  good  English  Primrose. 

As  a  bouquet  flower  it  is  equal  to  the  best.  The 
pure  white  flowers  are  always  welcome,  and  then 
they  already  have  somewhat  long  stems,  and 
need  little  tying  to  twigs  to  get  them  of  proper 
length.  One  after  another,  too,  flowers  come 
into  succession.  From  one  of  my  plants  I  ob- 
tained forty-eisht  blossoms  from  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary to  the  middle  of  this  month. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  plant  of  very  easy  culture. 
The  worst  time  is  the  summer,  but  I  put  all  my 
plants  out  of  pots,  and  set  them  thickly  together 
in  a  box  of  rich  earth  in  April,  and  set  the  plant 
box  out  under  a  cool  shady  wall  till  fall ;  when 
they  are  divided  into  as  many  as  I  can  make,  and 
potted  into  four-inch  pots,  with  very  rich  soil, 
and  then  keep  them  in  a  cool  frame  till  wanted 
for  flowering.  As  they  never  produce  seed,  they 
are  scarce,  because  there  is  no  way  to  propagate, 
but  by  divisions  of  the  roots;  but  I  am  sure  if  the 
public  who  like  window  and  bouquet  flowers, 
only  knew  what  a  little  treasure  it  is,  nursery- 
men would  soon  get  up  enough  plants  for  them. 


POTATOES  FROM  CUTTINGS. 

BY  J.  M. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the 
fact  that  those  of  them  who  wish  to  raise  Potatoes 
from  cuttings,  should  loose  no  time  in  starting 
them.  This  method  of  raising  them,  I  think, 
was  first  mentioned  in  the  Mottfhly,  by  W.  C. 
Strong,  of  Mass.  Some  months  ago,  when  at 
Fairhill  Nursery,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  I  was  shown 
by  Chaa.  Crucknell,  the  Superintendent,  over  a 
bushel  of  the  "  Early  Rose,  "  raised  from  a  sin- 
gle tuber,  which  is  certainly  more  than  usually 
raised  by  cutting  into  eyes  and  planting  iu  the 
old  style.  Those  desirous  of  increasing  rapidly 
their  stock  of  high  priced  Potatoes,  the  above 
mode  of  striking  the  top  in  bottom  heat  in-doors 
is  le. 
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ESSAY  ON  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

BT  WALTER  ELDER. 
Read  before  the  penna  I  Tort,  Society,  March  \tt,  1870. 

As  bedding  plants  have  become  so  universally 
popular,  and  generally  cultivated  by  the  lovers 
of  ornamental  gardening,  I  have  thought  that  a 
few  statements  about  them  might  not  be  uninter- 


that  time,  perennial,  hardy,  herbaceous  flowers 
were  set  out  as  standards,  and  annuals  and  bi- 
ennials were  yearly  raised  from  seeds  and  n.lxed 
with  them ;  it  was  weeks  after  annuals  were 
sown  before  they  bloomed;  biennials  took 
months,  and  perennials  one  or  two  years  to 
bloom.  How  different  it  is  now  with  our  mul- 
titudes of  bedding  plants?  We  can  make  a  flow- 


estingto  the  Society.  They  are  composed  of  cr  garden  of  splendor  in  a  few  hours,  that  will 
annuals,  biennials  and  perennials,  to  suit  cir-  j  give  a  blaze  0f  blossoms  of  sweet  perfumes  and 

foliage  of  various  forms,  hues  and  variegations. 


cumstauees ;  some  uf  the  hardy  species  are  raised 
from  seeds  in  the  open  ground  in  summer,  and 
protected  in  cold  frames  during  winter.  But 


all  the  growing 
now  make  the 


seaaon.   The  lukewarm  cannot 


they  made  of  old 
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the  greater  number  are  tender  exotics,  and  are  I  8eedjJ  di(1,nt  come  up)  our  patience  gets  worn 
propieated  in  glasshouses  and  transplanted  into  ,  out  our  a  8how.,. 


small  flowerpots,  in  which  they  are  sold  in  spring 
and  Mimmer;  some  being  more  tender  than  others* 
should  be  later  set  out.  The  species  and  varie- 
ties are  almost  innumerable,  and  their  diversi- 
ties so  great,  that  a  harmonious  combination  of 
them  in  groups,  gives  a  splendor  to  the  parterres 
most  charming  to  behold.  They  are  not  only  in- 
dividually beautiful,  but  their  contrast  when 
nicely  blended  on  beds  and  borders,  far  surpass 
in  loveliness,  our  fondest  anticipations  and  most 
anxious  desires  of  former  years.  Some  are  ad- 
mirable for  the  beauty  of  their  blossoms  ;  others 
for  the  marvellous  variegations  of  their  foliage  ; 
some  blooms  are  delightfully  fragrant,  and  many 
of  their  leaves  are  sweetly  perfumed.  There  are 
some  to  suit  every  special  mode  of  ornamenta- 
tion, and  every  exposure ;  some  flourish  btst  in 
full  sunshine  ;  others  best  in  partial  shade ;  some 
are  only  a  few  inches  in  height ;  others  are  one 
to  three  feet  tall ;  some  are  adapted  for  decora- 
ting rockworks,  earthen  mounds  and  edges  of 
ponds,  or  to  grow  in  fancy  stands,  vases,  hang- 
ing-pots and  baskets,  both  in-doors  and  out- 
doors. 

There  are  various  modes  of  arranging  them  on 
parterres.  Some  cultivators  prefer  the  promis- 
cuous arrangement ;  others  like  the  "Ribbon 
Style,"  and  sorao  set  the  dwarfs  and  those  of 
stately  growths  upon  separate  beds,  so  that  all 
will  display  their  peculiar  beauties  to  the  best 
advantage.  From  the  countless  numbers  of 
species  and  varieties  ;  the  old  and  young ;  the 
rich  and  poor,  and  even  the  most  whimsical  can 
And  a  choice  to  suit  their  fancies ;  and  the  rapid 
and  successful  systems  of  propagation  now  in 
practice  by  our  commercial  florists  make  all 
kinds  cheap. 

It  is  about  a  third  of  a  century  since  the  gen 
eral  bedding  out  of  tender  exotics  began  ;  before 


An  occurrence  connected  with  this  subject, 
happened  in  this  city,  about  thirty-five  years 
ago,  which  I  think  is  worthy  of  mention  here, 
as  it  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  general  bed- 
ding out  of  plants  to  decorate  our  gardens. 
Robert  Buist,  our  famed  Nurseryman,  got  two 
packets  of  Verbena  seeds  of  new  species,  from  a 
traveling  botanist,  which  he  soon  converted  into 
growing  plants,and  in  due  time  they  showed  their 
co'ors;  one  bore  clear  pink  blooms  in  large  trusses; 
the  flowers  of  the  other  were  white,  with  the  fra- 
grance of  Hawthorn  blossoms.  I  well  remember 
of  the  joyful  tidings  spreading  over  the  nation 
like  wildfire,  and  produced  a  sensation  of  delight 
in  our  J^Zbra,  the  like  of  which  she  never  before 
experienced  ;  and  the  same  was  the  case  through- 
out Europe.  By  that  I  claim  for  Philadelphia, 
the  laurd  of  laying  the  foundation  of  ornament- 
ing our  gardens  with  choice  exotic  plants  from 
every  clime,  and  which  has  attained  such  prom- 
inence, and  award  to  Robert  Buist  the  honor  of 
"setting  the  chief  atone  of  the  corner.''  Skill- 
ful amateurs  and  gardeners  became  so  excited, 
they  began  hybridizing  and  using  special  culture 
to  produce  new  and  superior  varieties  of  the  va- 
rious genera,  and  were  successful.  Sports  made 
variegations  in  both  blossom  and  foliage,  which 
carried  their  enthusiasms  to  greater  heights. 
Botanists  were  successful,  in  their  far  off  explo- 
rations, in  the  discovery  of  many  new  species  of 
merit,  and  brought  them  home  for  propagation* 
These  combined  efforts  have  been  perse  rye  red 
in  up  to  the  present  time,  and  it  is  through 
them  that  we  now  have  the  vast  legions  of  bed- 
ding plants,  with  which  we  can  decorate  our 
gardens  so  quickly,  cheaply  and  beautifully ; 
their  like  was  never  before  Been  growing  in  the 
same  latitude.  Now,  although  Mr.  Buist  "set 
the  first  stone,"  he  has  not  boon  "foreman"  o* 
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the  whole  work,  in  the  erection  of  chaste  floral 
structures,  as  many  of  his  contemporaries  have 
equalled  him  in  producing  superior  varieties, 
and  Henry  A.  Droer  of  Philadelphia,  is  one  of 


Our  National  Government,  with  commenda- 
ble liberality  to  encourage  the  healthful  amuse- 
ment of  floriculture,  has  enacted  laws  to  carry 
bedding  plants  and  seeds  in  small  parcels  by  its 
mail ;  so  now  a  dozen  of  small  plants,  or  twenty 
packets  of  flower  seed  are  as  swiftly  and  safely 
transported  as  epistles  in  script  Express  Com- 
panies are  also  serviceable  in  safely  carrying 
larger  parcels ;  so  our  citizens  in  remote  parts, 
can  be  supplied  as  well  as  those  in  the  vicinity 
of  nurseries.  Nurserymen's  catalogues,  with 
directions  how  to  grow  flowers,  and  descriptive 
lists  are  also  carried  by  mail.  Again,  very  small 
baskets  are  made  in  thousands  for  our  commer- 
cial florists,  to  pack  in  them  six  or  a  dozen  bed- 
ding plants  without  pots,  for  ladies  or  gentlemen 
to  carry  in  their  hand,  out  to  their  summer  ru- 
ral residences  to  plant.  They  look  as  clean  and 
gay  as  if  living  bouquets ;  and  they  are  admira- 
ble gifts  for  the  beaux  to  compliment  their  belles 
with  in  spring  and  summer.  The  plants  are 
carefully  set  out  and  watered  when  need  be ; 
their  increasing  growths  and  beauties,  swell  the 
fond  affections  which  burn  in  true  lovers' breasts. 

The  species  and  varieties  are  too  numerous  for 
me  to  describe  hem,  Distant  purchasers  should 
send  for  Nurserymen's  Catalogues,  and  make 
selections  from,  or  leave  the  selections  for  the 
Nurseryman  to  make ;  they  possess  the  knowl- 
edge to  do  so. 

The  following  summary  may  assist  the  unex- 
perienced to  make  thoir  arrangements  ;  yet  some 
here  named  for  shade,  will  also  flourish  in  sun- 
shine. Plant  in  partial  shade,  Daisy  and  Prim- 
rose, Polyanthus,  Sweet  Violet,  Lobelia,  Sweet 
Alyssum.  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Himulus,  Green 
Leaved  Pinks,  &c  ,  the  above  are  dwarf.  The 
following  grow  stately  ;  Feverfew,  Fuchsia,  Cal- 
ceolaria, Geranium,  Hydrangea,  Dicentra,  Chry- 
santhemum, Dahlia,  Larkspur,  &c.  Set  the  fol- 
lowing in  sunshine ;  Ageratum,  Eschscholtzia, 


Heliotropium,  Salvia,  Vinca  rosea,  Lantana, 
Pansy,  Double  Portulaccas,  Ac.  The  following 
five  genera  are  bulbs  planted  In  spring  ;  bloom 
in  summer  and  autumn,  and  are  dug  up  in  fall, 
except  Japan  Lily ;  all  of  great  beauty ;  Qladio- 
lus,  hundreds  of  species ;  Iris,  several  species  ;  Ja- 


pan Lxlxes,  several  species ;  Tigridia.  two  species  ; 
Tuberose,  two  species.  The  following  three  ge- 
nera are  of  many  species  and  all  varieties,  with 
ornamental  leaves  of  various  colors  and  variega- 
tions, and  are  admirable  when  judiciously  mixed 
among  the  blooming  kinds ;  Achyranthus,  Coleus, 
Caladium ;  these  should  not  be  allowed  to  bloom, 
as  that  makes  them  look  too  lean,  and  spoils 
their  peculiar  beauties.  Very  many  of  the  bloom- 
ing varieties  are  also  of  variegated  foliage. 

The  following  notice  of  the  colors  of  blooms, 
may  help  new  beginners.  Hose,  Dahlia  and  Chry* 
santhemum,  show  nearly  all  colors  but  blue ;  Ger- 
man Aster,  Phlox  Drumraondii,  Verbena,  Green 
Leaved  Piuks;  Sweet  William,  Ac.,  give  nearly 
all  colors  except  yellow ;  Carnation,  Fuchsia, 
Geranium,  Gladiolus,  &c.,  show  white,  pink, 
buff,  salmon,  scarlet  and  crimson ;  Vinca  rosea, 
gives  white  and  rose ;  Gilli flower,  white,  crim- 
son and  purple  ;  Petunia,  white,  red  and  crim- 
son, on  double  and  single  blooms  ;  Salvia,  scar- 
let, purple  and  blue ;  Feverfew,  Sweet  Alyssum, 
and  Niererabergia,  are  all  while ;  Calceolaria, 
Eschscholtzia,  Mimulus  and  Gazania,  are  yellow; 
Agapanthus.  Larkspur,  Lobelia,  Forget-me-not 
and  Browallia  elata,  are  all  blue. 

The  following  four  genera  are  annual  climbers 
and  bloom  four  months :  Jfaurandia,  a  white,  a 
purple,  a  pink  and  a  blue.  Thunbergia,  a  white, 
a  buff  and  an  orange,  with  black  eyes.  Tropceo- 
fum,  yellow,  orange,  scarlet  and  crimson.  Ipo- 
mea,  white,  pink,  purple,  lilac  and  blue. 

The  splendor  of  finely  arranged  parterres  with 
the  bedding  plants,  is  almost  indescribable,  and 
the  sweet  odors  they  emit,  are  delightful.  The 
demand  for  them  is  so  great,  that  Verbena,  Pe- 
tunia, Phlox  Drumraondii,  Dahlias.  Rose,  Ger- 
man Asters,  Gladiolus,  Tuberose,  Tigridia,  Ja- 
pan Lilies,  &c.,  are  each  grown  in  acres  by  in- 
dividual florists ;  and  Fuchsia,  Feverfew,  Gera- 
niums, Antirrhinum,  Chrysanthemum,  Month- 
ly  Carnation  and  Picotee  Pinks,  and  Green 
Leaved  Pinks  of  constant  bloom  ;  Heliotropium, 
Sweet  Alyssum,  &c.,  are  grown  in  half  acres, 
and  sold  in  hundreds  of  thousands,  yearly.  Du- 
ring the  past  twenty-three  years,  I  have  been  an 
extensive  planter,  and  have  not  yet  seen  the  sup- 
ply to  equal  the  demand  for  them. 

Now,  as  the  beauty  and  pleasure  of  the  flower 
garden  depends  much  upon  the  judicious  ar- 
rangement, as  well  as  the  excellence  of  the  plants, 
the  following  memoranda  might  assist  the  un- 
initiated to  make  out  their  selections.  It  is  the 
harmoniously  combined  diversity,  which  gives 
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that  exquisite  enchantment,  which  we  feel 
passing  along  the  walks  of  the  flower  garden, 
where  our  scent  and  sight  are  equally  gratified. 
As  the  species  and  varieties  of  showy  bloom  are 
most  numerous,  they  should  be  most  plentifully 
set  out,  for  there  cannot  be  a  flower  garden 
without  flowers;  yet  sweet  perfumes  are  also 
needed  ;  and  foliage  of  pretty  variegations  are 
admirable  for  variety.  Therefore,  in  selecting  a 
hundred  plants  for  one  garden  or  parterre,  I 
would  choose  from  the  different  classes,  to  make 
a  comely  whole.  Of  fragrant  flowers,  Rose, 
Sweet  Alyssum,  Mignonette,  Heliotropium, 
Husk  Plant,  Gilliflower,  Sweet  Violet,  Tuberose, 
&c.  |Of  sweet-scented  leaves,  Aloysla  citriodora, 
(Lemon  Napoleon),  Geraniums,  Apple-scented, 
Rose-scented,  Nutmeg-scented,  Lemon-scented, 
Ac.  Of  variegated  foliage,  Achyranthus,  Co- 
leus,  Oaladium.  Geraniums,  Silver-leaved  and 
Zonale ;  these  should  not  he  allowed  to  bloom, 
as  leaves  are  the  beauty.  Of  variegated  flowers, 
Antirrhinum,  Carnation  and  Pico  tee  Pinks, 
Dahlia,  Petunia,  Pansy,  Mimulus,  Calceolaria, 
Sweet  William,  and  many  of  the  Green  leaved 
Pinks,  Fuchsia,  Ac. 

All  the  balance  to  make  up  the  hundred, 
would  be  of  showy  blossoms  of  various  colors, 
and  the  plants  of  different  habits  and  statures 
of  growth,  and  times  of  blooming. 

I  saw  at  the  exotic  establishment  of  Thomas 
Mackenzie  of  this  city,  a  few  days  ago,  about 
fifty  new  seedling  Cofeus,  all  of  surpassing  beau- 
ty and  clear  distinctions.  The  forms,  sizes,  col- 
ors and  variegations  of  their  leaves,  all  different ; 
some  were  maroon,  edged  and  bordered  with 
clear  pea  green ;  others  were  dark  purple,  edged 
and  bordered  with  bright  grass  green ;  some 
were  light  and  dark  bronzy  brown,  edged  and 
bordered  with  lemon,  orange  and  golden  yellow ; 
others  had  their  colors  mixed  in  blotches  and 
marblings.  I  thought  them  more  peculiarly 
beautiful  than  any  of  the  genus  I  had  seen,  (not 
excepting  the  famed  variety,  Setting  Sun). 
Close  by  the  Coleus,  were  about  thirty  new  seed- 
ling Geraniums  of  the  Zonale  class ;  the  zones 
or  rings  on  their  leaves  were  white,  yellow, 
brown,  maroon  and  green  of  various  hues,  all 
iaintly  shaded  with  a  coppery  bronze,  which 
made  them  look  transparent.  Some  of  them  ex- 
cel in  beautiful  variegations,  the  famous  varie- 
ties, Mrs.  Pollock  and  Mountain  of  Snow.  Other 
commercial  florists,  will,  no  doubt,  have  raised 
new  and  superior  varieties  of  the  various  genera; 
so  I  may  tell  the  lovers  of  flowers,  they  will  be 


presented  the  coming  season,  with  varieties  so 
choice  and  new,  they  will  illuminate  their  par- 
terres with  far  greater  splendor  than  has  over 
been  seen  heretofore. 

Surely,  the  Millenium  of  Ornamental  Garden- 
ing is  at  hand  I  Surely,  we  are  now  near  the 
point  of  perfection  I  The  Garden  of  Eden  may 
soon  burst  open  before  us,  with  all  its  dazzling 
splendor  of  everlasting  delight 


CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  AMONG 
PLANTS. 

BV  H.,  OLD  WESTBURY,  L.  L,  K.  T. 

I  have  frequently  observed  that  where  the  Ar- 
borvita?  has  been  planted  from  the  forests  of 
Maine,  that  it  is  very  rare  that  one  is  found 
dead  alone  in  the  rows  in  the  nursery,  but  that 
generally  from  3  to  5  or  6  are  dead ;  then  a  space 
perhaps  of  20  live  plants  intervenes  before  dead 
ones  occur.   I  have  noticed  this  so  often  for  a 
few  years  past,  that  it  has  arrested  ray  atten- 
tion, and  an  inquiry  as  to  what  is  the  cause  of  sev- 
eral being  found  dead  together.   The  dead  ones, 
where  they  do  occur  among  deciduous  trees,  are 
without  auy  regularity.  Now,  if  this  is  the  case, 
and  found  to  be  the  fact  with  other  nurseries, 
why  and  wherefore  ?  "We  know  that  contagious 
diseases,  such  as  measles,  scarlet  fever,  dipthe- 
ria,  &c.,  occur  very  probably  in  families  or 
neighborhoods,  and  some  are  taken,  and  others 
left,  or  escape  without  any  attack.   May  there 
not  be  a  fungus  that  assists  in  killing  the  young, 
poorly  rooted  Arborvita?,  and  attacks  its  neigh- 
bor and  perhaps  the  next  one,  until  one  is  met 
with,  that  is  strong  in  vitality,  and  resists  its 
attacks,  or  after  causing  the  death  of  2  or  3, 
nearly  exhausts  its  energy.  Now,  friend  Meehan, 
these  are  crude  ideas,  and  perhaps  are  only  co- 
incidences, but  as  thou  art  an  observing  man, 
please  look  among  thy  young  Arborvitres  first 
year  planted,  and  notice  if  the  circumstance  I 
have  related  occurs  with  them.   The  phenom- 
ena of  life  and  death  is  but  little  understood, 
and  perhaps  never  will  be  fully,  but  there  is  in  my 
opinion,  much  that  will  yet  be  unfolded  of 
the  forces  of  vitality,  even  if  we  are  not  able  (as 
Prof.  Toumans  thinks  we  will  yet  be)  to  bring 
the  exact  forces  and  materials  to  produce  a  liv- 
ing organism  together. 

[In  an  address  by  the  Editor  of  this  Journal, 
before  the  American  Pomological  Convention  at 
St.  Louis,  and  which  is  published  in  the  Socie- 
ty's transactions,  direct  experiments  were  de- 
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tailed,  which  proved  that  the  suggestion  hy  our 
correspondent  is  correct.  The  fungus  found  in 
the  roots  of  diseased  apple  trees,  was  placed  on 
the  end  of  a  row  of  Paradise  stocks,  which  were 
heeled  in  about  two  or  three  inches  apart ;  and 
it  spread  to  the  roots  of  the  next  and  so  on, 
gradunlly,  for  several  weeks,  until  the  whole 
row  of  about  fifteen  feet  was  killed.  First  the 
leaves  would  get  blotched  with  brown,  and  grad- 
ually the  whole  plant  die  away.— Ed. J 


DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

BY  JACOB  STAUFFEB. 

Mihhw  (in  Ger.  Mehlthan,  rust  on  corn), 
this  term  is  generally  applied  to  a  particular 
mouldy  appearance  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  pro- 
duced by  innumerable  minute  fungi,  which  if 
not  checked  in  their  growth,  occasion  the  decay 
and  death  of  the  parts  on  which  they  grow,  and 
sometimes  of  the  entire  plant.  The  causes  fa- 
vorable to  the  production  of  mildew,  are  a  rich 
Boil  and  a  moist  atmosphere,  without  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air  or  sunshine,— such  as  moist 
cloudy  weather,  continued  for  a  few  days  ;  again 
it  sometimes  occurs  in  excessive  dryness,  which 
checks  the  action  of  the  natural  functions  of  tho 
vegetable  organs.  Under  certain  circumstances 
it  may  be  checked  by  the  application  of  sulphur 
in  tho  form  of  powder  on  the  leaves  covered  by 
the  fungi,  this  being  found  to  destroy  them 
without  greatly  injuring  the  leaf. 

Rust.  The  common  name  of  Tricliabasia 
liubigo  vera  a  parasitic  fungus,  which,  with  one 
or  two  closely  allied  species  confounded  with  it 
by  the  farmer,  preys  upon  the  leaves,  glumes, 
stalks,  &c,  of  cereals.  This  seldom  grows  on 
plants,  but  when  they  are  over  luxuriant ;  ex- 
cept when  it  attacks  the  chart"  or  seed,  it  seldom 
proves  injurious  to  any  extent,  this  fungus  al- 
though by  that  name  usually  confined  to  cereals, 
like  the  " 

Smut  A  disease  incidental  to  corn  crops,  by 
which,  the  farina  of  *.be  grain  in  the  whole  body 
of  the  seed  is  converted  into  black  soot-like 
powder.    Is  to  be  regarded  as  a  fungus  growth. 

Mr.  Bcrkely,  considered  one  class  of  fungi  as 
springing  up  from  various  bodies,  whether  ani- 
mal or  vegetable,  in  a  more  or  less  advanced 
stage  of  decomposition.  The  ephemeral  toad 
stools,  of  the  hot  bed,  the  mushrooms  of  our 
rich  pastures,  the  sap-b  ills  on  decaying  trees, 
the  moulds  which  infest  our  food,  and  even  the 
tissue  of  living  animals,  the  mildew,  blunt  and 


smut  of  corn  crops,  with  many  other  more  or 
less  familiar  objects,  are  so  many  fungi,  all 
agreeing  in  the  main  particulars,  which  are  in- 
dicated on  fruit  and  trees, — however  variously 
developed,  the  same  general  law  no  doubt  applies 
to  most,  if  not  all  of  them. 


LARGE  TREES  EAST  OF  THE  MISSIS- 
SIPPI RIVER. 

BY  8.  B.  BUCKLEY,  STATE  GEOLOGIST, 
AUSTIJf,  TEXAS. 

I  propose  in  the  Oardeuer'8  Monthly  to  notice 
some  of  the  large  trees  growing  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  such  as  are  included  in  the  fol- 
lowing genera :  The  Tulip  tree,  called  Poplar  in 
the  West  and  South,  and  sometimes  White  Wood 
(Liriodendron) ;  Sycamore  or  Button  wood  (Plrt- 
tamts),  Chestnut  (Castanea),  Oak  (Quercus). 
Black  Walnut  {Juglan$)t  Pecan  {Carya),  and 
perhaps  some  others. 

First,  the  Tulip  tree,  which  is  probably  the 
largest  tree  of  the  older  States.    It  extends  from 
New  England  westward  to  the  Mississippi,  be- 
yond which  it  is  rarely  found.    It  grows  in  Ar- 
kansas as  far  west  as  Crawley's  Ridge,  thirty  or 
forty  miles  west  of  Memphis.    It  was  not  found 
west  of  this  by  those  engaged  in  tbe  geological 
survey  of  Arkansas.    According  to  Dr.  Engel- 
man  it  is  found  in  Southern  Missouri,  but  Prof. 
Swallow  in  his  report  on  the  geology  of  that 
State,  states  that  he  and  his  assistants  did  not  re- 
cognize it.  It  is  not  indigenous  in  Texas,  and  is 
rare  In  the  gulf  cotton  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi.   It  is  rare  in  the  western  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  in  New  England  does  not  extend 
farther  eastward.   Michanx  says,  that  its  north- 
ern limit  is  the  southern  extremity  of  I^ake 
Chnmplain,  in  latitude  46°.   It  occurs  in  Cana- 
da in  the  vicinity  of  Niagara  Falls,  from  whence 
it  extends  westward  into  Michigan,  where  it  is 
as  far  north  as  Ann  Arbor.  It  is  a  stately,  mag- 
nificent tree,  as  seen  in  southern  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  the  western  part  of  North 
Carolina,  where  it  is  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet 
in  height,  with  a  diameter  of  six  or  more  feet, 
all  of  sound  wood.   I  have  measured  some  Syca- 
mores or  Button  wood  8,  with  a  circumference 
greater  than  the  Tulip  tree,  but  they  were  hollow 
and  mere  shells,  and  only  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
high.    The  Tulip  tree  has,  I  think,  ampler  di- 
mensions and  more  wood  than  any  of  its  associ- 
ates in  the  forest. 
The  following  raea«urements  of  Tulip  trees 
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were  made  by  me  at  the  height  of  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  unless  when  otherwise  stated. 
One  near  Waynesville,  among  the  mountains 
of  North  Carolina,  26  feet  10  inches  in  circum- 
ference. Oue  33  feet  in  circumference,  at  Cold 
Spring,  on  the  waters  of  the  Pigeon  River,  in 
Haywood  County,  in  North  Carolina.  Another 
29  feet  3  inches  in  circumference,  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  Little  Pigeon,  and  several  of  20 
feet  and  upwards  in  circumference,  near  the 
same  place.  One  24  feet  in  circumference,  on 
Jonathan's  Creek,— all  of  the  preceding  were  in 
Haywood  and  its  adjacent  Counties,  in  the 
mountains  in  the  western  part  of  North  Carolina. 
They  grow  in  the  rich  coves  and  valleys,  at  the 
base  of  the  mountains,  where  arc  also  large 
oaks  and  big  chestnuts.  All  of  these  Tulip  trees 
have  a  height  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet. 

Near  Rising  Sun,  in  the  southern  part  of  In- 
diana, are  many  large  Tulip  trees,  such  as  18 
feet  6  inches  in  circumference,  16  feet  6  inches 
in  circumference  and  17  feet  9  inches  in  circum- 
ference. The  elder  Michaux  measured  one  three 
and  a  half  miles  from  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
which  was  22  feet  6  inches  in  circumference,  at 
C  feet  from  the  ground,  and  whose  elevation  he 
judged  to  be  from  120  to  140  feet  high.  A  few 
years  ago  I  visited  Dr.  Short,  the  botanist,  who 
dwelt  near  the  locality  of  this  tree.  He  inform- 
ed me  that  he  had  seen  it,  but  that  it  was  blown 
down  many  years  ago  during  a  thunder  storm. 
He  assisted  me  in  measuring  some  large  Tulip 
trees  in  that  vicinity,  but  we  found  none  up- 
wards of  6  feet  in  diameter. 

Dr.  A.  Flournoy,  who  lives  near  Shreveport, 
in  Louisiana,  told  me  that  he  saw  a  Tulip  tree 
in  Middle  Tennessee,  which  squared  fifty  inches 
at  the  butt,  and  measured  105  feet  to  the  first 
limb.  From  this  tree  a  dug  out  boat  or  canoe 
was  made,  which  was  105  feet  long.  A  young 
gentleman  informed  me,  that  one  was  cut  down 
near  his  father's  in  East  Tennessee,  on  a  small 
creek  emptying  into  the  Pigeon  River,  in  Sevier 
County,  which  was  fourteen  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Tulip  tree  is  a  moderate  grower,  and  dif- 
ficult to  transplant  from  the  woods,  as  I  know 
very  well  from  experience  having  tried  several 
and  failed,  hence  1  was  very  glad  to  receive  one 
from  your  nursery  this  winter,  Mr.  Editor, 
which  is  now  alive,  and  which  I  hope  will  con- 
tinue to  live  in  Texas  long  after  we  have  passed 
away. 


I  counted  215  annuals  rings  in  one  at  Camp 

Stoneman,  near  Washington,  in  the  District  of 

Columbia,  which  was  2  feet  6  inches  in  diameter, 

and  another  which  had  9  annual  rings,  and  was  5 
inches  in  diameter.    They  grow  on  upland,  in  a 

soil  of  moderate  fertility.    Prof.  Meek,  the  well 

known  Geologist  and  Paleontologist,  informed 

me  that  there  was  a  Tulip  tree  standing  on  tho 

farm  of  G.  C.  Schank,  near  Middletown  Point, 

in  New  Jersey,  which  was  10  feet  in  diameter. 

Prof.  Wood  in  his  "Class  book  of  BotanvV'statea 
that  he  measured  a  Tulip  tree,  which  had  been 
recently  felled,  which  had  a  circumference  of  23 
feet  at  4  feel  from  the  ground,  at  30  feet  from  the 
ground  it  was  5  feet  in  diameter,  the  whole 
height  125  feet. 

Where  the  large  Tulip  trees  grow  and  grew, 
pines  suitable  for  lumber  are  rare.  The  timber 
of  the  Tulip  tree  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
pine-  hence,  the  large  Tulip  trees  of  the  country 
are  fast  disappearing. 

The  Tulip  tree  is  decidedly  ornamental  and 
deserving  of  general  cultivation.  Its  smooth 
curious  leaves  afford  a  fine  contrast  with  those 
of  other  trees.  In  autumn  its  leaves  turn  yellow, 
or  yellow  with  green  spots.  Occasionally  some 
of  its  leaves  are  very  beautiful,  being  yellow 
with  green  along  the  rims,  or  tinged  with  brown; 
I  saw  such  on  the  Iudian  Reservation,  on  Cata- 
raugus  Creek,  near  Buffalo,  New  York,  in  the 
Fall  of  1865. 


WINDOW  PLANTS. 


BY  H.,  M'OREQOB,  IOWA. 

Primroses  afford  more  satisfaction  for  the 
little  care  they  demand  than  any  plant  of  which 
I  know  for  the  window,— troubled  by  no  insect, 
and  continually  in  bloom.  I  have  two  plants 
that  have  bloomed  this  makes  the  third  winter. 
They  are  now  3^  feet  in  circumference,  their 
large  pendant  leaves  nearly  obscuring  the  pot9, 
making  beautiful  objects  for  brackets  each  sid«> 
of  the  window.  I  have  counted  a  hundred  blos- 
soms open  at  once  on  one  plant.  They  arc  the 
P.  macrophylla  of  seed  from  Hovey  &  Co.  Have 
tried  several  other  sorts,  but  these  are  far 
superior. 

[This  note  has  reference  to  varieties  of  the 
Chinese  Primrose,  and  not  the  English  Primrose 
referred  to  by  another  correspondent. — Ed.] 
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HOW  TO  RAISE  NEW  PEARS. 

Under  this  title,  Mr.  Thos.  Rivers  contributes 
a  paper  to  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  which  is  of 
great  interest.  He  shows  thai  Pears  are  not 
cross  fertilized  from  other  trees  to  near  the  ex- 
tent supposed,  as  when  he  sowed  seed  from  trees 
not  artificially  crossed,  the  general  character  of 
the  parent  was  nearly  maintained ;  while,  when  the 
same  variety  was  purposely  impregnated  by  the 
pollen,  the  most  diverse  characters  ensued.  He 
thinks  that,  as  a  rule,  thorny  trees  produce  the 
best  fruit,  and  that  the  best  Pears  have  been  the 
product  of  chance  ;  quoting  the  fact  particularly 
that  Major  Esperen  by  his  chance  seedlings  has 
done  more  permanent  good  in  fine  varieties, 
than  Van  Mons  did  by  his  celebrated  and  much 
vaunted  system.  This  accords  with  our  fre- 
quent teachings,  that  the  credit  which  scientific 
men  are  apt  to  give  to  the  44  skill  of  the  hybridi- 
zer and  the  intelligent  horticulturist  in  amelior- 
ating the  sour  crab,''  and  so  forth,  should  rather 
be  placed  to  the  account  of  nature's  own  inhe- 
rent laws  of  evolution.  He  further  proves  that 
Van  Mons'  notion  that  by  successive  genera- 
tions of  Pears  can  be  brought  to  bear  so 
young,  that  fruit  may  be  had  from  a  two 
or  three  year  old  tree,  is  not  correct.  An- 
other very  interesting  point,  and  one  which  also 
we  have  always  contended  for,  is  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  direction  of  improvement  in  Pears. 
One  will  probably  have  better  success  in  raising 
from  a  second  class  fruit,  than  from  one  ranking 
as  first  quality.  He  has  been  all  his  life  raising 
from  such  fine  kinds  as  Seckel,  Duchess,  Bartlett, 
—in  fact,  most  of  the  popular  kinds,  without 
finding  one  "  better  "  than  the  parents,  though 
from  such  parents  fruit  is  uniformly  u  good.'' 

Not  so  much  from  our  own  personal  experi- 
ence, as  generalizing  from  the  facts  presented 
by  others,  we  have  seen  and  taught  these  prin- 
ciples for  some  years  past.  These  direct  results 
of  a  long  life  of  actual  experiments  arc  therefore 
of  incalculable  value  to  those  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  fruits. 

The  great  law  undoubtedly  is,  that  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  variety  of  change,  but  that  there  is 
to  direction.  Nature  does  not  advance  in  one  line 
far  before  she  returns  to  the  hub,  and  starts 
again  another  spoke,  only  soon  however  to  reach 


I  the  circumference  of  her  ever  revolviug  wheel  of 
change.   However  much  it  may  go  against  our 

I  feelings  to  overthrow  idols  we  have  given  our 
heart  worship  to  so  long,  it  is  getting  evident 
that  in  many  respects  "Van  Mons,"  "  Knight" 
and  other  worthies  have  to  go;  we  have  "to 
learn  the  hard  lesson  over  again, "  although  in 
this  particular  case,  it  is  not  so  very  severe  a 
task  to  remember,  there  it  much  more  chance  to 
get  the  best  seedlings  from  poor  kinds  with  hardy 
vigorous  constitutions,  than  from  hinds  already  as 
good  as  they  can  be. 

Our  own  Rogers  has  taught  us  this  in  the 
grape ;  but  this  experience  of  River's  should  add 
force  to  the  lesson. 


ORCHIDEOTJS  PLANTS. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the  culture  of 
these  beautiful  plants  is  increasing  A  few  yea  i  s 
ago  they  were  only  seen  as  one  may  say— here 
and  there,  while  now  they  are  comparatively 
common. 

Much  of  this  has  been  the  result  of  a  better 
knowledge  of  culture.  All  we  know  of  orehld 
growing  in  the  past,  was  derived  from  experience 
in  another  country,— an  experience  immensely 
valuable  when  slightly  varied  to  suit  our  circum- 
stances ;  but  yet  when  too  closely  Imitated  not 
the  most  favorable  to  success.  Certainly  we 
know  that  when  we  had  our  hot,  moist,  dark 
houses,  just  the  things  for  tropical  ferns  ;  but 
not  for  flowering  plants  of  any  kind,  we  never 
had  the  successes  of  modern  times. 

To  day  we  saw  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Eulo- 
phia  or  Zygopetahn  Mackai,  with  numerous 
flowers  three  inches  across,  and  filling  the  large 
house  with  fragrant  odor,  which  had  for  years 
been  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  in  which  only 
enough  heat  was  given  to  maintain  a  bare  growth 
The  house,  Indeed,  was  kept  for  preserving  bed- 
ding plants  over  winter.  The  plant  was  ex- 
posed to  the  full  sun,  both  in  summer  and  win- 
ter, and  though  we  have  seen  much  larger  speci- 
mens, and  though  if  this  plant  had  even  under 
these  circumstances,  the  advantages  of  a  good 
gardener  to  grow  it,  it  would  have  been  larger 
— yet  there  was  a  pleasure  in  seeing  this  beauti- 
ful plant  succeed  so  well  under  these  circum- 
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stance*,  which  could  not  be  excelled  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  most  expensive  orchidia  house  of  the 
olden  time. 

And  so  again,  w  hen  people  fond  of  flowers 
visit  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  Baldwin,  H.  Pratt 
McKean,  Stephen  Morris  or  W.  Weightman, 
and  see  what  their  excellent  gardeners  Joyce^ 
Newett,  Young  snd  Johnson  are  doing  in  Ihese 
plants,— see  Dendrobiums,  with  hundreds  of 
tiowers  open  on  a  single  plant  at  once;  Catleyas, 


beautiful  theories  are  founded  on  these  wrons 
fact*,  it  has  made  it  necessary  for  all  of  us  to 
" learn  the  hard  lesson  over  again." 

We  often  think  it  strange  that  people  are  too 
lazy  to  hunt  up  facts  for  themselves  in  cases 
where  personal  observation  would  be  priceless  to 
them. 

We  have  been  present  this  season  at  various 
meetings  of  horticulturists,  and  have  heard  dis- 
cussions by  the  hour  on  questions  which  a  few 


Oncidioms,  Maxillarias,  and  so  forth,  blooming  minutes  of  personal  observation  would  at  once 

more  freely  in  bouses  which  the  good  men  of  the  settle  ;  and  we  have  thought  that  we  could  do 

past  would  suppose  fit  only  for  Geraniums,  than  no  greater  service  to  our  readers  than  continu- 

they  did  with  all  their  well  elaborated  plans;  it  ally  to  urge  them  to  "see  for  themselves." 


is  clear  that  we  have  marie  a  great  advance  in 
horticultural  knowledge. 

We  hope  to  see  these  beautiful  plants  more 
generally  known.  The  only  thing  against  their 
extended  culture,  is  their  price.  They  propa- 
gate very  slowly,  and  it  is  not  every  one  who 
can  afford  from  Ave  to  fifty  dollars  for  a  good 
flowering  plant  But  there  is  always  this  sat- 
isfaction ;  that  if  misfortune  should  overtake 
one,  the  plants  will  always  bring  all  they  cost. 
A  rare  tree,  costing  a  large  price,  has  to  be  left 


Some  years  ago  we  all  believed  that  a  very 
finely  pulverized  and  clean  surface  soil,  kept  the 
substratum  cooler  and  moister  than  a  closely 
shaven  grass  surface.  When  the  writer  put  his 
hand  on  a  lawn  and  found  how  cool  it  was,  and 
bow  hot  it  was  on  a  cleanly  weeded  surface,  and 
knowing  that  evaporation  was  always  in  propor- 
tion to  the  heat  of  the  surface,  we  felt  that  such  a 
warm  surface  must  of  necessity  be  hotterand  drier 
than  that  under  the  grass  But  it  was  easy  to  try 
it  with  the  thermometer,  and  sure  enough  the 


behind  when  one  moves  away;  or  a  new  rose  or  glass  told  the  tale  by  many  degrees  of  more  heat 
plant  of  any  kind  rapidly  deteriorates  in  market  under  the  clean  surface. 


value  ;  but  a  collection  of  orchideea,  packed  up 
and  sent  to  any  of  our  large  towns,  will  generally 
bring  far  more  at  public  sale  than  the  cost  to 
collect  them. 

We  make  these  remarks  in  order  to  induce 
more  attention  to  these  remarkably  beautiful 
and  rare  plants,  than  has  hitherto  been  given  to 
them.  They  have  an  interest  no  other  tribe  of 
plants  possesses;  their  culture  is  but  little,  if  any 
more  difficult  than  other  plants,  and  they  have 
an  intrinsic  value  to  which  time  only  gives  ad 
ditional  weight. 


SEARCII  FOR  OURSELVES. 

It  is  very  strange  in  these  days  to  find  persons 
when  they  argue  on  any  new  idea,  bringing  up 
the  "experiments  of  Sir  T.  A.  Knight,"  Lou- 
don, or  others  who  lived  a  hundred  years  ago, 
when  often  a  few  moment's  experiments  would 
furnisb  facts  of  their  own.  In  our  own  expe- 
rience, we  have  looked  on  no  man's  observa- 
tions as  sacred  as  our  own;  and  whenever  we 
have  heard  or  read  of  any  one's  experiments, 
have  endeavored,  whenever  practicable,  to  repeat 
them  over  again.  It  has  often  resulted  that  we 
have  found  former  observers  wrong,  and  as  the 


Thousands  of  persons  must  have  read  our 
statement  of  this  fact,— yet  on  a  recent  occa- 
sion, our  repetition  of  it  at  a  meeting,  called 
forth  a  volume  of  disbelief  from  eminent  men 
present ;  but  not  one  had  ever  tried  it.  Of  the 
thousands  we  have  referred  to,  we  doubt  wheth- 
er one  has  ever  repeated  it,— and  yet  the  whole 
body  of  fruit  growers  base  their  practice  on  a 
theory,  which  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  Any  one 
with  a  thermometer  may  satisfy  himself  any 
summer's  day,  that  a  finely  pulverized  surface 
is  not  as  cool  as  one  protected  from  the  sun's  di  • 
rect  rays,  and  the  fact  should  be  of  immense 
value  to  fruit  growers. 


RED 


THE  MEXICAN  AND  MONTHLY 
ALPINE  STRAWBERRY. 
We  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  leading  horti- 
cultural magazine  to  fearlessly  expose  error 
where  it  manifestly  exists  Newspapers  gener- 
ally need  no  stimulus  to  this.  It  is  every  one's 
experience  that  those  who  err,  get  little  mercy 
from  the  press.  It  requires  more  nerve,  however, 
for  a  newspaper  to  defend  a  man  who  is  wronged, 
when  all  the  world  unites  in  condemuing  him. 
Few  will  do  it ;  but  we  hold  it  to  be  no  less  a 
duty.   For  ourselves  at  least  we  think  the  pub- 
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lie  generally  gives  us  credit  for  no  object  but  a 
desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 

Thi9  Mexican  Strawberry  case  to  day  stands 
thus : 

A  year  or  two  ago  some  western  men  adver- 
tised a  new  variety  of  Alpine  Strawberry.  It 
was  at  once  condemned  as  the  "Monthly  Red 
Alpine,"  by  some  of  our  friends  in  the  East. 
Judging  from  what  we  had  seen  in  the  adver- 
tisements, wc  thought  so  too ;  but  not  having 
seen  the  plant,  gave  no  opinion.  Being  in  Chi- 
cago last  June,  we  went  to  see  the  plants  at 
Dundee,  and  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and 
belief,  found  it  not  "Old  Monthly  Red  Alpine," 
although  familiar  with  the  latter  variety. 

Wo  have  always,  however,  granted  that  we 
might  be  mistaken,  because  we  had  not  had  the 
plants  side  by  side.  We  have  seen  enough  in 
horticulture  and  botany  to  know  how  easy  it  is 
to  be  mistaken.  Mr.  Fuller  very  kindly  offered 
to  send  us  some  of  his  Monthly  Red  Alpines 
last  fall,  and  we  obtained  some  from  him,  as 
well  as  all  the  varieties  of  Alpine  we  could  get 
from  any  source.  All  strawberry  men  know 
that  when  the  young  leaves  are  first  making 
their  Spring  growth,  they  are  more  readily  dis- 
tinguished thau  at  any  other  season,  the  fruit- 
ing time  not  excepted.  We  put  them  to  this 
test.  They  were  potted  in  three  inch  pots, 
placed  all  side  by  side  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 
We  have  many  varieties  thus  together,  and  so 
distinct  are  they  as  they  now  push  up  (1st  of 
March),  that  any  boy  of  ordinary  intelligence 
can  pick  out  one  from  the  other,  and  no  one 
whom  we  have  selected  has  chosen  the  Red 
Monthly  Alpine  to  compare  indentity  with  the 
Mexican.  First,  we  may  say,  that  Mr.  Fuller's 
Monthly  Red  Alpine  is  undoubtedly  genuine. 
We  have  them  from  Knox,  Prince  and  others 
and  they  are  all  alike  and  true  to  name.  But 
they  are  not  like  the  Mexican,  and  the  difference 
is  here : 

The  Monthly  Red  Alpine  of  Fuller,  when  it  is 
sending  up  its  first  leaves,  has  the  petiole  as 
long  only  or  barely  longer  than  the  central  leaf- 
let. This  leaf  stalk  is  densely  clothed  with  long 
hair,  and  the  stalk  itself  is  of  a  pale  green  color, 
or  with  a  faint  tint  of  purple.  The  leaf  itself  is 
of  a  bluish  green,  the  leaflets  are  broadly  ovate, 
and  the  teeth  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are,  in 
botanical  language,  rather  crenately  notched 
(not  deeply),  than  serrate,  and  these  notches  are 
abrnptly  pointed. 

But  the  Mexican  (received  from  J.  P.  Whiting, 


after  Mr.  Fuller),  hare  the  leaf  stalks  nearly 
double  the  length  of  the  terminal  leaflet,  and  has 
short  and  scattered  haim.    It  also  has  a  strong 
l>ink  tint.   The  leaflets  are  pale  green,  nearly 
ovate,  deeply  toothed  and  sharply  pointed. 

We  are  very  glad  for  the  sake  of  justice,  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  so  clearly  demonstra- 
ting that  the  Mexican  is  not  the  old  Red  Monthly 
Alpine. 

Indeed  it  comes  nearer  to  others  than  to  this. 
Its  nearest  ally  amongst  all  we  have,  is  the  old 
Red  Alpine  (not  the  Monthly).  Differences  can 
be  detected,  but  it  requires  sharp  eyes  to  point 
them  out,  so  far  as  leaves  or  habit  goes.  But 
herein  is  a  great  difference ;  while  this  has  at 
this  time  has  no  sight  of  a  flower  bud  on  the 
dozen  plants,  all  the  Mexicans  have  pushed  up 
leafy  flower  thoott,  and  one  flower  is  open.  This 
floriferous  character  therefore  distinguishes  it 
easily. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  longer  any  doubt  about 
the  entire  distinctness  of  the  Mexican  a*  a  varie- 
ty from  all  others. 

Only  one  other  question  remains,— its  value. 
There  are  somo  who  like  apples,  while  others 
would  prefer  olives.  No  ddubt  some  don't  like 
Alpines,  while  others  do;  and  we  are  amongst 
the  last  class.  For  those  who  do  like  them,  and 
who  are  willing  to  give  them  the  cool  and  moist 
soil  Alpines  should  have,  there  is  no  variety  so 
good  as  this  American  variety.  The  introdu- 
cers deserve  the  thanks  of  Pomologists,not  mere- 
ly for  introducing  an  improved  variety,  but  for 
turning  attention  to  a  class  of  Strawberries 
which  have  not  yet  had  justice  done  them. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

{See  FroiUitpiece) 

In  probably  nothing  is  the  intelligent  progress 
of  a  people  better  indicated,  than  in  their  pat- 
ronage of  the  fine  arts.  If  we  enter  a  cabin,  no 
matter  how  humble,  and  find  a  love  of  pictures 
displayed,  though  they  may  be  of  the  rudest 
execution,  we  think  the  better  of  the  inmates 
than  of  those  who  have  none.  This  is  more  par- 
tiularly  true  of  garden  art— pictures  wrought  on 
the  living  canvas  of  nature— the  rudest  attempts 
draw  the  residents  amid  such  garden  scenes 
nearer  to  us,  no  matter  how  humble  or  uneducated 
their  efforts  may  be.  The  higher  the  style  and 
the  more  successful  the  results,  the  more  eleva- 
ted in  the  intelligent  social  scale  we  esteem  the 
the  owner. 

The  commercial  part  of  gardening  has  pro- 
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grossed  wonderfully  the  few  past  years ;  but  gar- 
dening as  a  matter  of  taste  and  mark  of  civiliza- 
tion has  not  kept  pace  with  it.  We  have  thought 
that  it  might  aid  and  encourage  the  efforts  of  a 
few  good  men  who  are  laboring  in  this  field,  to 
show  how  beautifully  a  small  place  may  be  laid 
out,  by  giving  a  plan  by  the  famous  German 
landscape  gardener  Siebcck,  which  we  have  been 
allowed  to  copy.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
in  our  first  volume  we  gave  some  account  of 
Siebeck — how  he  was  but  a  gardener  of  humble 
origin— how,  imbued  with  a  love  of  his  profes- 
sion, he  strove  to  understand  and  master  it,— 
and  how,succeeding, — such  efforts  almost  always 
succeed, — wealth  and  fame  followed  in  his  foot- 
steps, and  culminated  in  his  having  the  dogree 
of  L.  L.  D  conferred  on  him  by  a  distinguished 
German  University. 

The  piece  of  ground  covered  by  this  plan,  is 
only  about  250  feet  square;  yet  the  most  is  so 
made  of  it  by  judicious  massing  of  shrubbery, 
that  walks,  arbors,  seats,  lawn  and  flowers  are 
as  freely  employed  as  though  the  place  were 
double  the  size,  and  variety  of  the  most  pleasing 
character  follows  every  footstep  through  the 
grounds.  We  have  added  ourselves  to  the  orig- 
inal plan  a  small  tract  in  the  rear,  showing  how 
a  small  vegetable  or  fruit  garden  may  be  com- 
bined, without  destroying  the  pleasing  effects  of 
well 


As  our  aim  is  to  furnish  hints  rather  than  a 
model  for  copying,  we  give  no  details  of  the  plar, 
as  the  leading  points  will  be  apparent  to  all. 


LEARNED  LATIN. 


It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  proportion  to  one's 
ignorance  is  the  tendency  to  use  big  words.  The 
plainer  the  language  generally  is,  the  more  sense 
we  are  .ikely  to  find  behind  it. 

In  Gcrmantown,  at  the  corner  of  Fisher's  Lane, 
is  a  very  old  cemetery.  In  building  the  wall 
around  it,  some  artist  carved  a  death's  head  and 
cross  bones,  and  beneath  it  the  latin  inscription 
Memento  more',  only  it  is  rendered  "  memen  do 
mory."  If  he  had  put  the  idea  in  plain  English 
he  would  not  have  made  such  a  ridiculous  mess 
of  it. 

We  aro  reminded  of  this  by  reading  in  a  con- 
temporary,  that  a  correspondent  at  Knoxvillc, 
Iowa,  is  using  the  "  Lorbus,  do  Mestica,"  as  a 
stock  for  the  Tear.  The  Editor  seems  in  doubt 
what  to  make  of  it,  and  tells  his  readers  the 
"  Junebcrry    is  meant. 

Pity  when  people  mean  to  write  about  such 
things  as  Mountaiu  Ashes,  or  Service!)  Tries 
they  cannot  Bay  so  in  plain  language.  It  is  in 
such  cases  as  these  that  a  "  Utile  learning  is  a 
dangerous  thing." 


SCRAPS  AND  QUERIES 


Camellia  Culture.— J".  W.  5.,  Alton, 
llh.,  writes  :  In  the  February  number  of  the 
Gardener's  Monthly,  I  find  an  article  on  the 
"Greenhouse  of  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Carpenter,"  and 
speaking  of  Camellias  says,  "found  they  had 
been  watered  with  lime  water. »'  Will  you  do 
me  the  favor  to  inform  me  how  often  and  in  what 
proportion  to  use  it  ?  The  Camellia  is  one  of  my 
favorites,  and  anything  that  will  assist  me  in 
bringing  them  to  perfection,  I  accept  with 
thanks.  Baised  mine  in  a  pot  without  fire  heat ; 
come  later,  but  got  finer  flowers;  have  a  white  one 
in  bloom  now,  (C.  alba  pleno)  should  like  for  you 
to  see  it ;  think  it  perfect." 

[We  sent  the  above  to  the  correspondent  re- 
ferred to,  and  hare  the  following  note  from  him: 

"In  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  your  correspond- 
ent from  Alton,  Ills.,  in  regard  to  the  watering 
of  Camellias  with  lime  water,  the  facte  are  as 


follows:  The  plants  are  grown  in  large  pots, 
and  have  been  in  them  undisturbed  for  several 
years ;  a  large  reservoir  on  the  place,  containing 
500  gallons  of  w\ter,  receives  annually,  about  3 
bushels  of  lime  ;  before  watering  the  plants,  the 
lime  is  usually  well  stirred  up  with  the  water,  al- 
lowing it  to  settle  before  use.  Lime  water  was 
first  used  to  kill  worms  In  the  soil,  which  it  effec- 
tually did.  It  has  since  been  continued  regularly, 
the  thriving, healthy  appearance  of  both  roots  and 
branches,  seeming  to  warrant  its  use.''] 


Gladiolus  Bulbs  — With  some  remarkably 
nice  bulbs,  Mr.  Such,  of  fouth  Amboy,  JV. 
sends  us  the  following  note :  "I  have  seen  it 
mentioned,  that  Gladiolus  Bulbs  should  be  kept 
during  winter  in  the  same  warm  temperature 
as  is  calculated  to  keep  Tuberose  bulbs  in  good 
condition.   But  the  fact  is,  the  cooler  we  keep 
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Gladiolus  bulbs,  short  of  freezing,  the  better ;  a 
warm,  moist  atmosphere  will  surely  start  them 
into  untimely  growth,  and  heat  without  mois- 
ture, will  shrivel  the  bulbs,  and  prevent  vigor- 
ous growth. 

By  this  mail,  I  send  you  a  small  Gladiolus 
bulb,  which  is  one  of  the  many  thousands  that 
I  have  kept  cool  all  the  winter,  nnd  you  will  Bee 
that  it  is  in  perfect  order.  I  also  send  two 
Tuberose  bulbs,  which  have  been  kept  warm, 
and  these  also  are  in  perfect  order. 

Bj-the-way,  I  think  you  will  consider  these 
Tuberose  bulbs  tolerably  good  specimens,  and 
when  you  make  that  promised  visit,  will  not 
turn  up  your  nose  at  our  sandy  soil,  that  pro- 
duces such  good  results." 


"Winter  flow  of  Sap— The  Ohio  Farmer 
says:  4  Modern  research  has  established  the 
fact,  that  in  the  winter,  vegetable  life  is  not  sus- 
peuded,  as  has  been  generally  supposed.  The 
roots,  especially,  grow,  and  there  is  a  general, 
though  slow  circulation  of  sap  throughout  the 
season.'' 

The  Farmer  must  look  out,  or  it  will  get  some 
hard  knocks  for  such  heresy.  It  is  nearly  20 
years  since  the  Editor  of  this  journal  started  the 
public  on  this  track  of  modern  research,  but 
the  stako  burners  have  not  yet  done  with  him, 
and  the  gallant  Colonel  of  the  Farmer  may  share 
the  scorching,  if  he  gets  too  close. 

Ol  course  the  dullest  wood  chopper  knows 
that  there  is  no  '  sap"  in  the  Maple  at  the 
(all  or  the  leaf,  and  that  there  is  a  gradual 
increase  up  to  sugar  boiling  lime;  but  with  the  or- 
thodox there  is  no  truth  possible,  but  that  writ, 
ten  in  the  books.  They  say  ''the  warm  suns  in 
spring,  start  the  sap's  flow'  — and  it  therefore 
must  be  so. 


Death  of  a  Grape  Vine.— J.  TP.,  Pitfsburg^ 
Pa.,  writes:  "We  planted  last  spring  about  20  va- 
rieties of  grapes,  in  a  cold  grapery  ;  they  all 
grew  very  well,  but  the  Decan's  Superb  was  the 
champion  grower.  We  had  a  hard  frost  in  the 
latter  part  of  October,  which  killed  it  to  the 
grouud,  while  the  others  were  but  slightly  in 
jured.  Please  stale  in  the  Monthly  how  we  can 
manage  a  new  vino  this  year,  to  prevent  the 
same  (to  us  mournful)  result. 

P.  S.  Has  pinching  in  the  laterals,  the  first 
year,  any  effect  in  ripening  the  wood  ? 

[We  do  not  think  Decan's  Superb  is  a  tenderer 
variety  than  any  olher  grape.    Perhaps  mice 


had  been  feeding  badly  on  the  roots  and  to  tome 
j  extent  on  the  others  "slightly"  injured.  At 
I  Pittsburg,  vines  ought  not  to  be  injured  by  frost 
under  a  glass  covering.  If  they  are  really  so  hurt, 
;  bending  down  in  early  winter  and  covering  with 
!  earth,  would  be  a  protection.    Pinching  in  the 
1  laterals,  by  preventing  a  mass  of  leaves  from 
growing  so  thickly  as  to  smother  one  another, 
is  an  aid  in  ripening  the  wood.   Decan's  Superb, 
makes  a  beautiful  "show"  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  but  is  not  much  to  eat.] 


The  Chinese  Yam  as  an  Ornamental 
Plant.— We  entirely  agree  with  the  following 
from  H.  C  B.,  PainesviUe,  0.  :  uAn  article  on 
page  38,  No.  2  of  the  Monthly,  speaks  of  Chinese 
Yam  as  a  good  climber.  I  have  long  admired 
it.  It  grows  rapidly,  has  a  haart-shaped  leaf, 
of  a  rich  glossy  green,  and  is  never,  so  far  as  I 
liave  noticed  infested  by  insects.  It  »«  perfectly 
hardy.  The  small  tubers  which  form  on  the 
vines,  fall  to  the  ground  in  the  fall,  aud  after 
freezing  and  thawing  all  winter,  vegetate  freely 
in  the  spring.  The  Yam,  whether  old  or  young, 
ncrer  needs  protection." 


Nursery  Rules  —if.  M.  E.,  Marietta,  Pa., 
asks  for  the  "standards  of  nursery  rules"  for 
digging  trees ;  especially  as  to  the  height  of  tree?. 
"Whether  height  is  calculated  from  the  ground 
up,  or  is  the  root  included  in  the  measurements." 

[  Height  is  included  only  from  the  ground  up.  In 
fact  in  theory,  the  act  of  purchase  is  for  the  trees 
as  they  stand  in  the  ground,  and  anything  else 
that  is  done  by  the  seller,  is  4  for  account  of  and 
at  the  risk  of  the  purchaser  '  *  In  digging,  packing, 
shipping  and  freighting,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  digging,  to  the  customers  door,  the  sell- 
er acts  as  the  agent  of  the  purchaser ;  packing, 
charges  and  freight,  when  paid  in  advance,  being 
added  to  the  bill.  Sometimes  nurserymen  vol- 
unteer to  make  no  charge  for  those  things,  in 
which  case,  the  legal  effect  is  probably  to  assume 
all  responsibility  to  the  customer's  door, -but  the 
rule  is  to  dig  and  ship  at  the  risk  of  the  buyer, 
and  to  charge  for  the  agency  in  the  matter — of 
course  feeling  it  to  be  the  seller's  interest  to 
charge  as  little  as  possible,  and  barely  enough 
to  give  a  claim  to  a  mere  agency  in  the  matter.] 

The  Buffum  Pear.— F,  Bordentown,  2f.  J. 
"I  notice  in  articles  on  Pear  culture,  certain  dis- 
tances are  recommended  for  Pears ;  ought  not 
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the  distances  to  be  regulated  by  the  habit  of  the 
tree  ?  I  propose  to  plant  a  great  many  Buffums 
this  apring.  Might  I  not  plant  them  closer  on 
account  of  their  very  upright  growth  ?»» 

[We  think  not.  When  they  come  into  bearing 
they  bend  over  pretty  much  all  alike  Cer- 
tainly the  Buffum,  when  it  comes  into  full  bear- 
ing, is  as  round  headed  as  an  apple  tree,  [ 

Tomato  Culture.—  We  have  received  from 
J.  Payne  Low  a  circular  in  which  soino  excel- 
lent hinta  on  Tomato  raising  and  Tomato  va- 
rieties are  given. 

Col.  Wilder's  Alpine  Crosses.— Tn  a  pa- 
per on  Alpines  last  winter,  we  incidentally  re- 
ferred to  Col.  Wilder 's  curious  crosse*,  with  Al- 
pine and  Virginian  breeds  of  strawberries.  In 
a  private  letter,  with  other  things,  we  have  some 
further  account  of  them,  which  we  know  Mr. 
Wilder's  love  of  the  subject  will  pardon  us  for 
extracting  for  our  readers: 

"My  seedling  strawberriesfi  months  from  s^ed, 
are  now  in  full  bloom,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
they  are  the  most  interesting  experiments  in 
crossing  I  have  met  yet,  with  Wilson,  with  Roy- 
al Hautbois,  crosses  with  HautboU  foliage  and 
Wilson  flower.  Pistillate  No.  60,  crosses  with 
Napoleon  III,  produces  a  noble  truss  of  pistillate 
flowers.  Napoleon  III  crossed  with  Hautbois, 
brings  a  new  type  of  Hautbois,  with  very  dark, 
round  foliage  and  largo  flowers.  Wilson  crossed 
with  Triumph,  some  plants  are  hermaphrodite 
and  others  pistillate.  Napoleon  III  and  Tri- 
umph, glorious  plant  with  splendid  trusses.  Ju- 
cunda  by  Napoleon  III,  very  promising,  Ac, 
&c.  But  what  will  you  say  to  the  (act,  that 
some  of  the  crosses  of  varieties  by  the  Hautbois  are 
regular  mules.  In  addition,  I  have  some  forty 
pot*  more  to  come  into  bloom." 

0 


Intelligent  Horticulture.— A  Canadian 
correspondent,  in  a  private  letter  to  the  Editor, 
has  some  excellent  ideas,  one  of  which  wo  are 
sure  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  extracting.  He 
says: 

"We  have  fewer  carefully  trained  scientific 
minds,  faithfully  and  earnestly  devoting  them- 
selves to  this,  the  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant of  all  material  subjects,  than  to  any  other 
scientific  subject.  True,  it  can  hardly  be  re- 
duced to  a  system  of  rules  and  reasons  like  the 
txiicter  sciences ;  but  loak  at  the  hundreds,  de- 


voting themselves  to  the  subject  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  sun  and  moon  and  planets,  whilst 
only  one  here  and  there  devotes  himself  (I  mean 
of  the  men  with  big  brains)  to  the  nearer  thorny 
—by  exact  and  repeated  experimentsof  terrestri- 
al plant  life,  and  of  the  conditions  of  its  growth, 
and  of  the  elements  which  nourish  it,  and  of  the 
best  mode  of  their  combination,  of  the  exact  ef 
fecta  of  light,  (by  itself)  and  of  beat,  (by  itself) 
and  of  light  and  heat  conjoined." 

We  think  the  fault  has  in  a  great  measure  lain 
with  ourselves,  that  there  are  not  more  intelli- 
gent horticulturists.  When  we  started  the  Gar- 
dener's Monthly,  wo  were  warned  not  to  make  it 
"too  learood."  It  waa  said,  ours  was  a  "prac- 
tical people,''  who  only  cared  to  know  "how  to 
eat,  drink  and  be  clothed."  We  have,  however, 
steadily  kept  on  in  our  track,  endeavoring  to 
stimulate  thought  and  mind,  and  elevate  in- 
stead of  going  down  to  the  level  of  the  masses;  and 
we  feel  amply  rewarded. 

Irish  Junipebs  —  John  B.,  Pitt/burg,  Pa. 
"How  can  I  best  keep  Irish  Junipers  from  be- 
coming scraggy?  Mine  ware  very  pretty  till 
this  season,  when  the  snow  has  bent  them  apart, 
and  unless  they  come  up  again,  their  beauty  will 
be  spoiled  ?" 

[Irish  Junipers  should  never  be  allowed  to 
grow  up  with  more  than  one  leader.  All  side 
shoots  that  are  strong  and  seem  likely  to  contest 
the  leadership,  should  be  cut  away  every  year  ; 
then  the  plants  will  retain  their  great  beauty  for 
many  years. 

This  is  true  of  all  similar  evergreens ;  only 
permit  one  leading  *hoot  to  grow.  ] 


The  Sap's  Ascent— J.,  Tarrytown,  2T.  Y. 
"Conversing  with  an  intelligent  gardener  last 
week,  the  subject  turned  on  the  cause  of  Sap's  as- 
cent. I  have  always  supposed  it  to  be  by  capil- 
lary attraction.  One  part  the  drier,  attracting 
from  the  other  not  so  dry.  But  he  attributed  it 
to  heat, and  instanced  a  grape  forcing  in  a  vinery. 
Growth  commenced  as  soon  as  heat  was  applied. 
Which  is  right?" 

[Neither,  although  there  is  an  approach  to 
truth  in  both.  Heat,  nor  capillary  attraction, 
would  make  the  sap  flow  through  a  dead  stick. 
It  will  not  do  to  reason  of  living  things  as  wo  do 
of  dead  ones.  Nothing  is  definitely  known  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  flow  of  the  sup,  except  that  it  is 
some  way  or  another  connected  with  the  conver- 
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sion  of  heat  into  other  forms,  which  is  the  pecu- 
liar mission  of  vitality.] 

Covering  Old  Stumps.— Jf.  P.,  Monocacy, 
J/d.— "We  have  some  old  stamps  on  our  grounds 
which  we  are  anxious  to  have  covered  with 
vines ;  wh:ch  are  the  best  for  this  purpose  ?" 

[The  size  or  extentof  the  stumps  are  not  stated, 
but  supposing  them  to  bo  the  remains  of  single 
trees,  and  about  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  we  would  in  your  latitude  use  ihe  En- 
glish Evergreen  Ivy  for  some,  and  the  Ever- 
green Japan  Honeysuckle  for  others.  Where 
fall  and  summer  effect  only  is  desired,  the  Vir- 
ginia Creeper  is  a  pretty  thing,  and  for  large 
stumps  or  trunks  the  Trumpet  vine.] 

"Vitalized  Compound.— Lister  Bros.,  send 
us  a  package  of  a  plant  fertilizer,  which  by  its 
odor,  we  should  judge  ought  to  be  good  to  make 
plant9  grow.  These  portable  manures  are  very 
handy  for  pot  plant*  in  windows  and  towns 
where  heavier  manures  are  hard  to  get. 

But  why  should  these  parlor  manures  have 
such  atrocious  smells.  When  our  physicians 
dose  us,  they  sugar-coat  the  bitter  pills ;  and 
surely  our  plant  feeders  might  mix  something 
with  their  * 'compounds''  to  give  them  a  sweet 
savor  if  nothing  more. 

Foreign  Grapes  in  the  open  air,-"  Vitis,*' 
Berksville  Junction,  Va.— "I  am  a  recent  settler 
in  this  section  of  country,  and  believe,  from  all  I 
can  learn,  that  this  is  an  excellent  country  for 
the  grape.  The  climate  is  so  much  milder  than 
my  northern,  (Manchestei,  X.  II.,)  that  I  have 
an  idea  to  set  out  for  experiment,  some  foreign 
varieties.  What  varieties  of  these  are  likely  to 
do  best  ?" 

[None  of  them.  It  is  not  a  question  of  cli- 
mate, so  far  as  temperature  is  concerned,  which 
prevents  the  out-door  culture  of  the  foreign 
grape,  but  of  atmospheric  moisture.  The  fur- 
ther South,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  grape,  ex- 
cept in  high  elevations.  The  foreign  grape 
would  do  better  in  Canada  than  with  you.  #But 
if  you  will  try,  get  G  »iden  Chasselas,  Allen's 
Hybrid  or  Diana  Hamburg,  Royal  Musca- 
dine, Montgomery,  Weehawken  or  others  such, 
which  have  been  raised  from  seed,  either  from 
or  near  infancy  in  the  open  air,  and  may  proba- 
bly be  a  little  more  able  to  endure  our  climate 
than  those  like  Black  Hamburg  and  others  which 
have  been  long  raised  under  glass  ] 


Yellow-flowered  Window  Plants. — R. 
P.  8.,  Pfiilada.,  asks  :  "I  have  never  much  ad- 
mired yellow  as  a  color,  but  have  had  much  en- 
joyment from  a  pot  of  yellow  Oxalis  this  winter, 
with  our  other  flowers.  Is  there  any  other 
plant  which  requires  little  skill  to  manage,  and 
which  would  flower  freely  in  a  window  during 
winter  ?" 

[Try  Genista  Canadensis,  Coronllla  glauca 
and  Wallflowers. 


Apples  for Southern  Virginia.—  "Fil»V 
Burkesvitte,  Fa.,  asks :  "What  would  you  name 
as  the  best  12  Apples  to  plant  in  this  section  of 
country?" 

[Virginia  has  had  other  matters  to  attend  to 
for  the  past  ten  years,  and  the  materials  at  hand 
are  not  favorable  to  making  up  the  best  list ;  but 
the  following  will  be  found  a  good  one :  Albe- 
marle Pippin,  Smith's  Cider,  Benoni,  Monmouth 
Pippin,  Northern  Spy,  Pryor's  Red,  Domine, 
Early  Harvest,  Early  Strawberry.  Gravenatein, 
Maiden's  Blush,  Limber  Twig.  This  wiU  give 
a  preponderance  of  early  winter  fruit,  which  will 
probably  be  best  for  your  section  ] 

The  best  8TRAWDERRT.—B.  B.,  Ltatourg, 
Fa.— "I  have  been  anxiously  awaiting  some  de- 
cision as  to  the  best  Strawberry  to  plant,  and 
have  carefully  watched  yours  and  other  journals, 
but  feel  still  at  a  loss.    Please  advise  me  ?'* 

[Well  I  we  are  waiting  for  "that  same''  decis- 
ion, but  the  farther  we  go,  the  worse  we  fare ! 
The  truth  is,  the  "best"  will  never  be  known, 
and  you  had  better  be  satisfied  with  some  known 
to  be  tolerably  good  fellows.  Try  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing that  you  can  get  easily,  treat  them  well, 
and  you  will  not  go  far  wrong.  Wilson's  Albany, 
Triomphe  de  Gand,  Jucunda,  Agriculturist,  La 
Constants,  Fillmore,  Downer's  Prolific,  Chas. 
Downing,  or  even  Hovey's  Seedling,  if  fertil- 
ized.] 

Missouri  Mammoth  Blackberry.  —A  cor- 
respondent from  Wilmington,  O.,  says  :    "I  feel 
badly  sold  by  my  investment  in  this  miserable 
fruit  last  season,  and  feel  half  disposed  to  quar- 
rel with  your  horticultual  Journals  for  puffing 
!  such  trash.    True,  I  do  not  remember  the  Oar- 
J  (lener's  Montlily  advocating  it  strongly,  but  I  do 
j  not ,  at  any  rate  remember  any  word  that  it  said 
J  against  it.'' 

[Most  certainly  our  correspondent  never  saw 
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anything  from  our  pen  in  the  Monthly,  in  favor 
of  this  fruit,  simply  because  we  knew  nothing 
about  it  It  is  not  our  habit  to  either  praise  or 
condemn  without  evidence.  Whenever  there  is 
a  chance  of  any  new  thing  being  good,  we  try  to 
get  the  earliest  information  ;  and  the  only  rea- 
son we  did  not  say  anything  of  it  wss,  that  we 
could  find  no  one  of  character  who  had  seen  it. 
We  may  perhaps  seem  slow,  because  we  do  not 
give  information  without  facts  to  warrant  it;  but 
that  is  our  way.  We  have  no  sympathy  with 
those  who  have  no  patience  to  wait  for  evidence, 
and  who  run  after  every  new  notion  that  comes 
up,  and  find  they  have  been  swindled.  Iustead 
of  crying  to  the  newspaper  Hercules  to  help 
them,  let  them  help  themselves  and  learn  to 
wait.  Our  advice  to  those  who  have  lost  money 
by  the  Missouri  Mammoth,  is  to  "grin  and  bear 
it,"  and  learn  wisdom  for  next  time.] 

■*  ■ 

Vine  Culture  in  the  United  States. — 
In  Flagg's  recent  tour  amongst  the  vineyards  of 
Europe,  are  many  useful  suggestions.  He  thinks 
the  great  foe  to  the  success  of  grape  culture  in 
tho  United  States,  has  been  long  pruning  and 
bad  drainage.  On  the  last  point,  our  readers 
know  that  he  is  most  certainly  right ;  our  maxim 
has  been  that  ground  can  scarcely  be  too  dry  to 
grow  good  grapes. 

The  Parks  or  Chicago,  together,  comprise 
3,500  acres.  Btverslde  Park  alone,  has  1800. 
Mr.  Olmstead  of  Now  York  has,  we  believe, 
something  to  do  with  the  last,  which  means  that 
the  Chicagoans  will  have  something  to  be  proud 
of. 


Geneva  JTtmSEiUES. — These  are  attaining 
mammoth  proportions.  There  are  eighteen 
firms,  and  near  one  thousand  acres  under  nur- 
sery culture.  The  soil  is  said  to  be  remarkably 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  trees. 

Greenhouses  of  Jos.  Perkins,  Esq.,  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio. — A  Cleveland  paper  de- 
scribes these  as  very  fine.  The  main  conserva- 
tory is  a  curvilinear  structure.  The  regular 
planthouses  open  into  it.  One  is  for  Camellias, 
another  Hoses,  and  another  for  tropical  plants. 
George  Morgan  is  gardener,  and  the  health  and 
beauty  of  the  plants  are  highly  spoken  of. 


Pear  Culture.— At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Central  Illinois  Horticultural  Society,  after  an 
essay  on  Pear  culture  by  Parker  Earle,  a  discus- 
sion took  place  on  the  subject.  There  has  been 
a  persistent  endeavor  on  the  part  of  some  peo- 
ple, to  confound  neglected  trees  in  grass,  with 
well  cultivated  trees  in  grass,  and  even  those  who 
do  understand  the  difference  as  wc  have  explained 
it,  regret  that  we  take  the  course  "because  people 
will  mis-understand."  At  this  discussion,  Mr. 
Parker  Earle  was  asked  whether  some  one  who 
had  starved  his  trees,  had'ut  given  up  grass. 
Mr.  E.  very  properly  replied.  "I  presume  he 
did.  but  wo  do  not  know  that  those  persons  had 
carried  out  Mr.  Median's  ideas;  thinks  Mr. 
Meehan  has  been  misrepresented.  And  Mr. 
Dunlap  was  in  just  about  the  sxme  condition 
with  regard  to  pears  as  his  friend  Earle  ;  thought 
he  once  knew  all  about  it,  but  was  now  a  stu- 
dent; thinks  Mr.  Meehan's  practice  has  not 
been  understood  ;  has  ninety  dwarf  pears  on  a 
lawn  seeded  to  clover  and  blue  grass.  These 
trees  do  not  blight ;  some  varieties  bear  well, — 
for  instance,  the  Bartlctt,  Belle  Lucrative, 
Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Gobault,  Louise  Bonne, 
Swan's  Orange,  Steven's  Genessee,  etc.  Some 
varieties,  such  as  Madeline  and  white  Doyenne, 
crack  there  just  as  badly  as  anywhere.  The 
lawn  has  often  been  top  dressed  with  manure  ; 
the  grass  is  cut  and  fed  to  his  teams.  Does  not 
prune  at  all ;  wants  to  learn  first  when  and  where 
to  do  it.  Many  of  his  varieties  are  worthless, 
and  would  probably  not  bear  anywhere.  The 
trees  are  healthy,  and  those  first  raantioned  bear 
profitable  crops.  He  has  several  hundred  stand- 
ard trees  planted  in  orchard,  which  are  both 
cultivated  and  in  gross  ;  many  of  them  have 
been  killed  by  blight  the  past  season ;  would  like 
to  have  some  oue  tell  him'how  to  prevent  it." 


Hot  Water.— In  heating  large  establish- 
ments, where  by  the  use  of  ordinary  flues  many 
fires  would  be  required,  there  is  considerable 
saving  in  the  use  of  hot-water.  Even  where 
cost  is  some  object,  the  superior  neatness  of  hot- 
water  arrangements,  will  often  decide  the  ques- 
of  their  adoption.  In  private  gardens,  where 
pleasure  is  or  should  always  be  more  of  an  object 
than  profit,  the  use  of  hot-water  cannot  well  be 
dispensed  with.  For  small  houses,  however,  or 
for  houses  especially  intended  for  profit,  hot  wa- 
ter is  frequently  more  costly,  and  les<  effective 
than  when  heated  by  hot  air.   A  small  propaga- 
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ting  house  is  best  built  narrow,  with  a  flue  run- 
ning through  it,  and  an  arched  chamber  of  some 
thin  material— on«  thickness  or  brick  for  in- 
stance—built over  the  flue ;  wood  must  not  be 
used  anywhere  near  this  chamber,  as  confined 
heat  will  in  time  set  the  wood  on  fire.  A  pit 
built  on  the  top  of  this  chamber  and  filled  with 
sand,  will  make  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best  ol 
propagating  arrangements. 

Mr.  Suel  Postbr,  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  says  : 
"Farmers  I  plant  Larch.  Plant  5,000  of  these 
trees  instead  of  one  Mexican  Everbearing  straw- 
berry, and  try  to  take  such  agricultural  papers 
as  will  caution  you  against  all  such  humbugs.'' 

[A  very  good  question  for  a  village  debating 
society  is.  "what  is  a  humbug  ?"  Mr.  Foster 
does  not  care  for  everbearing  strawberries,  there- 
fore those  who  do  are  clearly  humbugs.  A 
"humbug"  at  Muscatine,  is  "one  who  does  not 
think  as  Mr.  Foster  thinks.'*  Now  what  are 
they  in  other  places  ?] 


A  School  tor  Horticulture.— Miss  Era- 
ma  Marwedel  is  to  open  a  Horticultural  School 
for  women,  at  Brentwood,  L.  Island.  House- 
keeping is  also  to  be  taught.  Three  years  are 
proposed  for  a  course ;  bouquets,  wreaths,  flow- 
ers, Ac.,  will  be  made  up.  The  money  thus  ob- 
tained, will  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  school. 


Tub  I4ABCH  Ring. — Dr.  Mjcheoer,  in  the 
Practical  Farmer,  describes  a  very  curious  ring 
which  has  four  years  existed  round  a  Larch  tree 
he  has.  The  ring  is  about  one  foot  wide,  and 
advances  that  much  every  year,  killing  the  grass 
as  it  grows ;  the  abandoned,  or  last  year's  part, 
then  resumes  the  growth  of  grass. 

Some  would  say  this  was  caused  by  the  devel- 
opment of  a  fungus  under  the  ground ;  but  Dr. 
M.  is  one  of  our  leading  mycologists,  and  he 
does  not  give  this  as  a  cause.  It  is  a  curious 
subject. 

A  Large  Iowa  Orchard. — Suel  Fester 
has  an  apple  orchard  of  sixty  acres,  twelve  years 
old.  He  recommends  Benoni,  Duchess  of  Old- 
enburg and  Maiden's  Blush  among  the  early 
sorts,  and  Jonathan,  Ben  Davis  aud  Willow  for 
winter. 


The  Blub  Ash. — A  correspondent  of  tho 
Country  Gentleman,  speaks  of  the  Blue  Ash 
(Fraxinue  q*adrang%data).  He  says  that  it  grows 
fast,  is  almost  as  durable  as  Walnut,  and  is  as 
strong  as  the  best  White  Ash ;  it  requires  a  deep 
rich  soil. 


Dendrobium  nobile.— A  magnificent  plant 
of  this  fine  orchid  has  recently  been  flowered  by 
Mr.  Newett,  gardener  to  H.  P.  McKean  Esq., 
near  Philadelphia.  It  had  thirty  stems  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty  blossoms.  Oan  any  one 
beat  this  ?  AD.  densiflorum  was  also  beauti- 
fully in  bloom. 


Utah  Cubbahts,  appear  to  be  all  varieties 
of  Ribct  aureum,  the  common  Missouri  currant, 
but  they  are  all  superior  to  the  original. 


Pafaw  Bark,  is  said  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  Rural  World,  to  be  equal  to  Linden  or  Bast 
bark  for  tying.  It  is  macerated  in  water,  when 
the  layers  of  liber  cisily  separated. 


LlLiUM  aubatum.— This  ought  soon  to  be- 
come common.  Importations  from  Japan  are 
not  infrequent.  At  a  recent  sale  in  New  York, 
some  thousand  sold  at  auction  at  an  average  of 
35  cents  each.  On  March  23d,  800  more  were 
sold,  but  we  did  not  hear  the  price  of  these. 

New  Hot- bed  Sash. — Cridge  &  Sons  of  Alle- 
gheny, have  invented  a  new  sash,  in  which 
the  glass  is  firmly  held  without  putty. 

The  arrangement  is  simple,  and  a  broken 
glass  tan  be  replaced  in  a  very  few  minutes. 


Seedling  Gbraxium.  H.,  McGregor,  louxt. 
"I  send  you  by  mail,  specimens  of  flowers  of  a 
seedling  Geranium.  The  ones  on  the  bit  of 
glass  shows  the  size  and  form,  and  the  pressed 
one,  the  color  of  the  flowers,  which  I  think  very 
rich,  and  of  a  shade  I  have  never  before  ►ceu. 
The  plant  is  a  cross  between  Christine  and  one 
with  white  flowers  and  pink  centre,  with  leaves 
very  darkly  marked.  The  seeds  were  planted 
last  May  in  a  cold  frame,  this  plant  bloomed 
about  the  first  of  December,  and  is  now  about 
7  or  8  inches ;  having  the  compact  habit  and 
leaves  of  the  Christine,  with  the  large  size  and 
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shape  of  flower*  of  the  white  blooming  one. 
What  do  you  thiuk  of  it  ? 

[The  flower  was  very  much  like  Magenta 
Queen,  one  of  our  beat  bedding  varieties 

The  raising  of  new  varieties  of  these  and  simi- 
lar plants,  is  a  very  interesting  part  of  garden- 
ing,  and  we  give  the  note  of  our  correspondent 
in  full,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  incite  others  to 
experiment  in  the  same  way  ] 


Curious  Movbment  in  the  Flowkhs  of 
Genista  tinctoria.— This  plant  grows  wild  in 
Massachusetts  as  well  as  in  Europe.  Rev.  Geo. 
Ilenglow  has  noticed  in  the  European  plant, 
that  the  claws  of  the  keel  petal  turn  backwards 
when  touched  by  an  insect,  thereby  exposing 
the  stamens  and  pistil*  to  .the  fertilizing  agency 
of  insects. 


Work  oh  Grbsnhousb  Plants.— B.  B.  D., 
Rochester,  says :  "I  have  got  Sweet's  Botanical 
Cultivator.  What  is  the  best  work  on  green- 
house plants?'' 

[There  are  no  very  recent  works  on  exactly  what 
our  correspondent  wants ;  but  those  of  Mr.  Rand, 
published  by  J.  E.  Tillon  &  Co.,  are  the  near- 
est approach  to  them.] 


Books  op  Reference  for  Nurserymen.— 
7?.  B.  D.,  Rochester,  N.  T.  "Are  there  any 
better  works  of  reference  than  Loudon's  Arbo- 
retum ?" 

[Unfortunately  not.  The  increase  of  periodi- 
cal literature  has  made  book  making  by  hard 
students  unprofitable.  Any  one,  with  ready  use 
of  the  pen,  can  '  make  a  book"  with  a  file  of  pe- 
riodicals before  him;  true,  they  teach  nothing  but 
what  the  average  reading  mind  knows  already, 
and  with  these  such  books  are  not  bought,  or  if 
bought  not  estimated,  and  they  soon  die  out  of 
mind.  Yet  there  are  just  enough  to  whom  an 
indifferent  book  is  as  good  as  one  of  original 
thought  and  research,  and  this  just  enough  to 
make  such  good  works  unprofitable.  Yet  we 
think  there  are  more  persons  who  can  appreciate 
the  genuine  article  than  good  authors  believe. 
The  success  of  Hoopcs"  Book  of  Evergreens,  is  a 
good  proof  of  this.  We  believe  if  men  of  real 
knowledge  would  enter  the  field  against  the  mere 
hack  writer,  they  would  find  the  public  really 
appreciated  good  books  ] 


A  New  Vegetable  —  Polymniaedulis.—  In 
the  southwestern  States  is  found  a  coarso  weed, 
with  pale  yellowish  flowers,  called  the  "Leaf 
Cup,"  botanically  Polymnia  utedalia,  belonging 
to  the  composite  or  Aster  tribo  of  plants.  A 
species  —Polymnia  edulis  has  been  introduced  in- 
to Europe  from  Bolivia,  having  roots  like  the 
Dahlia,  which  also  belongs  to  the  composite 
family,  and  which  are  said  to  be  almost  or  quite 
as  good  as  sweet  potatoes  when  cooked.  24  lbs. 
weight  can  be  had  from  one  plant.  It  is  ad- 
vertised in  Europe  at  4  cents  per  seed,  and  wo 
suppose  will  soou  be  introduced  here. 


Thornless  IIoney  Locust  —  0.  F.,  Soutli 
Pass,  Ills.  This  is  the  QledxUchia  inermis  of 
old  Botanists,  but  now  known  to  bo  raised  at 
times  from  seed  of  Q.  tr'acanthos,  the  convuon 
kind.  Our  correspondent  makes  a  good  sug- 
gestion, that  it  makes  a  handsoraor  lawn  tree 
than  the  thorny  variety. 


Fuchsia  coccrNEA.— Dr.  Hooker,  in  the  jour- 
nal of  the  Linnamn  Society  just  Issued,  makes 
the  remarkable  discovery  that  the  Botanical 
Magazine.'m  1789 figured  the  Fuchsia  mageUanica 
as  the  Fuchsia  coccinea.  Almost  all  the  plants 
in  cultivation  are  of*  this  species,  having  the 
leaves  tapering  at  the  base.  The  true  F.  cocci- 
nea, has  the  leaves  heart  shaped  at  the  base. 
The  common  one  is  a  native  of  Chili ;  but  the 
country  of  the  true  F.  coccinea,  has  never  been 
found. 


Sekds  from  Mr.  Bridgeman.—  Mr.  B., 
whose  advertisement  appears  in  our  regular  col- 
umn, sends  a  few  samples,  which  suggest  to  us 
to  note  how  great  are  the  advantages  which  onr 
modern  amateurs  have  over  the  florists  of  the 
past  a^e,  in  learning  what  things  are,  and  how 
to  grow  them.  Formerly  the  bare  name  was  on 
each  seed  package ;  now  a  neat  label  with  a 
complete  history  goes  on  each.  The  following 
is  a  sample : 

CKNTRANTHUS  MACROSIPHON. 
.Yd*.  OrtL,  Valerianae**.    Linn.,  Monandrla  Digynta 

Hardy  Annual-  134  ft.  Yl  brigat  rota.  Juno  toIAugast- 
Hativa  of  Grenada.  Introduced  1849 

A  showy  annual  for  large  beds  and  borders.  Bow  out 
of  doors  la  auy  good  soli,  In  March  or  April,  and  ooyer 
liKhtly.  For  late  flowering,  seed  may  altw  bo  sown  in 
Muy.   Succeed*  best  In  light  soli. 
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BOOKS,   CATALOGUES,  &C. 


Pkocwetuwos  of  thk  Twelfth  fltmoK  of  ttik 
AMKRICAW  POXOLOOTCAL  Society.  Held  In  PhlU- 
dHphla,  September  1809. 

This,  at  first  glance,  does  not  seem  so  full  as 
some  which  have  before  appeared  ;  but  a  close 
examination  shows  how  much  labor  has  been 
spent  on  it  by  the  Secretary,  and  how  well  the 
matter  in  his  hands  has  been  siftcd,--or  as  a 
good  housewife  would  say,  "  boiled  down.''  It 
is,  we  think,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
series. 

President  Wilder'*  address,  which  was  so  well 
received  at  its  delivery,  is  still  more  interesting 
in  print,  where  we  have  time  to  take  in  all  the 
points  bearing  on  the  progress  of  fruit  culture. 
The  Treasurer's  Report,— a  sure  test  of  the  suc- 
cess of  a  society, -shows  a  prosperous  state  of 
affairs.  > 

The  discussions  at  the  session  are  briefly  but 
pithily  reported.  A  feature  of  this  session  is, 
that  chiefly  the  newer  fruits  were  discussed,  as 
the  merits  of  tho  older  ones,  as  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  union,  wero  gone  over  by 
the  Fruit  Committee  which  met  in  New  York, 
in  February  previous,  whose  report  was  adopted. 

To  those  who  attended  tho  Convention,  the 
most  interesting  part  of  these  proceedings  will 
probably  be  the  extracts*  from  correspondence 
and  reports  of  Committees. 

Amongst  other  good  ideas,  we  glean  the  fol- 
lowing facts :  The  foreign  fruit  Committee,  re- 
port on  many  new  varieties  ;  some  bad.  others 
indifferent,  and  a  few  "  very  good  "  to  "  best." 
Amongst  those  in  Pears  are  ^4n'/r«  Desportes,  an 
early  sort ;  Beurre  Dumont ;  Louise  Bonne  de 
Printcmps,  figured  in  our  second  volume,  ripen- 
ing in  February.  Foreign  Grapes,  Mrs.  Pince's 
Black  Muscat  "will  prove  to  be  the  finest  late 
grape,"  which  is  risking  much  to  say ;  Due  dc 
Magenta,  black,  "two  weeks  earlier  than  Black 
Hamburg ;"  Early  Smyrna  Frontignac,  earliest 
of  this  class  ;"  Jura  Black  Muscat,  "valuable  ;" 
Champion,  "better  than  Black  Hamburg," 
which,  as  the  newspapers  say,  is  important  if 
true.  Amongst  Foreign  Strawberries,  Perpetual 
Pine  gets  good  praise.  Of  Apples,  many  are 
named,  of  which  a  '•  few  will  be  important  addi- 
tions to  the  catalogue  of  useful  sorts,"  say  the 
Committee.  Only  descriptions  arc  given  ;  no 
opinions  being  hazarded  as  to  which  the  "  most 
useful  sorts  "  will  apply.   In  Pears  there  is  less 


reserve.  The  Committee  believe  Foot's  Seckel 
"is  really  a  first-c'ass  Pear;"  Mount  Vernon 
"ranks  as  best;''  Dr.  Recrfcr  is  "  valuable  for 
amateurs."  probably  because  it  is  "  small"  aa 
well  as  "delicious  ;"  Mary  is  a  "very good  July 
Pear.''  Sarah  is  "nearly  best."  BcdfcU  is  an 
Utah  seedling,  like  and  ripening  with  Bartlett ; 
Sam  Brmen,  nearly  best.  The  only  one  which 
the  Committee  ventured  to  call  best,  was  one 
from  Salem,  N.  J.,  called  Manningtm,  a  "small 
red  and  yellow  fruit.'' 

The  "great  fight "  Is  generally  about  Grapes. 
The  Committee  seemed  to  feel  they  that  they 
were  walking  over  a  battle-field,  and  all  the  char- 
acters are  given  with  a  "  said  to  be"  reserve.  Of 
Walter  they  say,  however,  unconditionally, 
"  promising  well." 

Of  Strawberries  which  "promise  to  be  valua- 
ble," are  President  Wilder,  Charles  Downing, 
Nicanor,  Philadelphia,  Ida,  Barnes',  Boyden'a 
3U,  Moore,  Michigan,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Clinton, 
and  America. 

Of  Raspberries,  Mrs.  Wood  is  said  to  be  double 
the  site  of  the  common  Black-cap ;  and  the 
"  McCormick,  Miami,  or  Mammoth  Cluster,"  is 
deemed  "valuable  " 

The  correspondence  is  very  va'uable,  but  to 
which  only  a  perusal  will  do  justice. 

Members  get  the  volume  free.  Two  dollars 
sent  to  Thomas  P.  James,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
will  entitle  one  to  membership. 


Frost  A  Co '«  General  Catalogue.  Rochester,  N.  Y 
Frost  &  Co  ,  in  sending  this  say:  "We  are 
very  anxious  to  have  as  correct  a  catalogue  as 
possible,  but  works  of  reference  are  scarce,  and 
we  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  make 
any  corrections  you  may  note. "  The  catalogue 
referred  to  is  so  remarkably  creditable  to  the 
getter  up  of  it,  that  only  for  this  note  we  might 
have  simply  passed  it  by  with  the  general  com- 
mendation that  it  was  "  well  done.''  Certainly 
the  errors  are  not  more  numerous  than  the 
"  types"  might  be  charged  with.  But  as  we  are 
asked  to  criticize,  and  as  wo  note  a  few  errors, 
which  though  perhaps  trifling,  may,  as  accuracy  is 
a  good  thing  to  aim  at,  point  thein  out,  especial- 
ly as  the  said  errors  are  very  often  met  with. 

Crataegus  oxycantha  should  be  oxyaeanUia, 
having  reference  to  its  sharp  spines  ;  Liquidam- 
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ber  should  be  Idquidambar  (a  very  common 
error) :  Sorbus  vestata  should  be  vestUa  (but  thin 
is  probably  a  typographical  error);  Virgilea 
ohould  be  Virgika.  But  really  this  should  be 
Cladartri*.  Raflnesque  gave  it  this  name,  but  in 
former  times  American  botanists  were  not  re- 
garded by  European  men  of  science  with  as 
much  veneration  as  they  deserved.  The  tree  has 
subsrquently  been  proved  to  be  not  a  Virgilia, 
and  that  Raflnesque  was  right  in  making  it  dis- 
tinct Cladastris  tinetora  is  the  right  name  for 
the  Yellow  Wood.  Thuja  gigantea,  may  or  may 
not  be  correct.  The  real  Thuja  gigantea  is  no 
great  acquisition  to  our  list  of  hardy  plants  ;  but 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  "Thuja  gigantea"  in  cul- 
ture arc  Libortdrus  decurren*,  which  is  a  good 
thing.  We  pointed  out  the  difference  in  our  first 
volume,  but  the  truth  progresses  slowly.  Wel- 
lingtonia  should  be  Sequoia  The  name  Wolliog- 
tonia  was  given  when  the  plant  was  supposed  to 
be  distinct  from  Sequoia,— which  it  is  now  con- 
ceded not  to  he. 

These  are  very  few  corrections  to  be  made  in 
so  very  large  and  full  a  catalogue. 

OB  API  CCLTCBB  AT  ElIB. 

We  have  before  us  an  address  delivered  at 
Erie,  before  the  Lake  Shore  Grape  Growers'  So 
ciety,  Oct.  15,  1869,  by  Mr  Griffith.  It  is  a  very 
elaborate  and  interesting  document,giving  pretty 
much  all  that  is  popularlyknown  of  Grape  culture 
and  incidental  matters  up  to  the  present  time. 


Tun  AXKRICAir  HATrBALIflT  F«B  MABCW. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  se- 
ries. If  any  one  has  thought  the  articles,  valua- 
ble as  they  have  been,  were  not  varied  or  numer- 
ous enough,  they  will  find  it  corrected  now. 
Botany,  Geology,  Zoology,  Anthropology,  and 
other  branches  of  science,  receive  full  attention. 


Johw  Haul's  Dbscbiptivk  Cataloocb  or  Plato*. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Until  lately  the  idea  of  colored  illustrations  in 
Nursery  catalogues  was  not  thought  of.  But  now 
we  are  pleased  to  see  that  our  leading  nursery- 
men have  taken  much  pains  to  make  them  at- 
tractive. Among  the  finest  in  this  respect  is  one 
of  Mr.  Saul  now  before  us ;  he  has  a  colored 
plate  representing  the  Pelargonium  Andrew 
Henderson.  The  Geranium  makes  a  flower  as 
lanrc  as  the  Hydrangea.  As  a  work  of  art,  the 
picture  is  superb. 


Thb  Praikih  Fahkbk  AirxttAi,  f>r  1S70. 

This  comes  late  to  our  table.  It  contains 
articles  by  L.  F.  Allen.  Dr  ITull,  Sanford 
Howard.  Dr.  Warder,  L  B  Arnold,  Edgar  San- 
ders, and  has  a  list  of  the  Nurserymen  and  Im- 
plement Makers  of  the  United  States. 


KrXtlBT  CATALOOtTBB. 

In  our  last,  we  gave  a  very  full  list  of  Nursery 
Catalogues  The  following  have  since  been  re- 
ceived :  -W.  J  ITcsscr,  Plattsmouth,  Neb. ;  D. 
W.  Sargent,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  B  M.  Watson, 
Plymouth,  Mass.  :  T.  Mackenzie,  Philadelphia; 
L.  Menand,  Albany,  N.  Y.  ;  Bennett  &  David- 
son. Flatbush,  L.  I. ;  Bridgeman  *  Son,  N.  Y.; 
W.  Mann,  Bangor,  Me  ;  J.  L.  Galloway,  Mil- 
ford,  Ohio ;  J.  R.  &  A.  Murdoch,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  Michel,  Bro.  &  Kern,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Dex- 
ter Snow,  Chicopee,  Mass.;  Mahlon  Moon,  Mor- 
risville.  Pa.;  Ferre,  Batchelder  &  Co.,  Spring- 
field, Mass.;  F.  L.  Perry.  Canandaicua,  N.  Y. 
M.  B.  Bateham.  Paincsville,  O.;  S  B.  Conover, 
New  York ;  T.  McElroy.  New  York  ;  William 
Parry,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J.;  L.  Ellsworth  &  Co., 
Naperville,  Ills.;  M.  II.  Lewis  Sandusky,  O.; 
J.  M.  Jordan.  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  A.  Manning, 
Reading,  Mass. 


NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS. 

New  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums.— This  I  tancc,  it  amounts  to  a  kind  of  floral  revolution, 

section,— the  Pelargonium  peltatum  of  botanists,  What  Mr.  Wills  has  done  in  the  way  of  hybridi- 

— hns  remained  for  many  years  apparently  re-  zing  the  Ivy-leaved  kinds  after  much  patient 

siatiug  all  attempts  to  change  it.   It  has  always  labor,  has  been  imitated  by  Messrs.  Ford  and 

been  a  favorite  plant  in  American  gardening,  Eckford  with  results  similarly  successful,  and  in 

and  the  following,  from  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  Willsii  rosea,  Gem  of  the  Season  (Ford),  and 

will  be  read  with  much  interest :  Lady  Edith  (Eckford),  the  floral  world  is  put 

"  In  regard  to  the  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  into  possession  of  some  valuable  acquisitions, 

such  a  break  has  been  obtained  that,  in  impor-  having  the  habit  and  growth  of  the  Ivy-leaved 
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varieties  added  to  the  novel  colored  flowers, 
round  and  smooth,  like  those  of  the  zonal  kinds. 
For  house  decoration  these  hybrids  will  bo  most 
valuable.  In  Compactum  (Turner)  and  Mr 
Lambert  (Harman),  are  obtained  two  good  addi- 
tions to  the  variegated  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums. 
With  the  exception  of  Imperatrice  Eugenie 
(Downic  &  Co.),  the  gold  and  bronze  section  has 
only  presented  subject*  inferior  to  those  already 
possessed  ;  and  of  the  variegated  zonal  section, 
of  which  new  varieties  have  been  sparingly  pro- 
duced as  compared  with  the  rush  of  last  year's 
produce,  but  two  golden-edged  varieties  have 
been  selected  for  First- class  Certificates,  namely, 
Macbeth  (Bell  A  Thorpe),  and  Peter  Grieve  (E. 
G.  Henderson  &  Son) ;  and  only  one  silver-edged 
kind,  namely,  Lass  of  Gowrie  (same).  Of  the 
ordinary  variegated  section,  Bright  Star  (Turner) 
and  the  white-flowered  Waltham  Bride  (W. 
Paul),  are  both  good,  the  leaf  and  foliage  effec- 
tive, the  habit  compact,  and  yet  robust.  That 
useful  section  most  requiring  improvement,  the 
golden-leaved  varieties,  has  shown  no  advance 
on  what  we  already  possessed. 


caropannlate,  bright  blood-rod  flowers,  with 
blunt  obovale  einarginatc  segments,  the  two 
lateral  lower  ones  marked  by  a  white  transverse 
red-spotted  zone  running  out  into  a  lanceolate 
stripe.  Introduced  from  Natal  by  Mr  Bull,  and 
now  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co., 
who  have  successfully  employed  it  for  cross- 
breeding purposes,  and  have  now  a  large  crop  of 
seedlings  obtained  from  it— Florist  ds  Pom. 


The  Great  Tree  of  California.— This 
has  done  well  only  in  special  localities  in  the 
United  States.  In  Europe  it  does  better.  A 
Golden  Variegated  variety  of  it  Is  one  of  the  re- 
cent English  novelties 


Salvia  bplendens  varieoata.  —  Tn  the 
collection  of  Robert  Buist,  Sr..  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  variegated  plants  we  have  seen  No 
one  can  do  without  tho  brilliant  scarlet  of  this 
splendid  variety  in  fall  gardening  ;  and  the  effect 
of  this  rich  color  must  certainly  l)e  heightened 
by  the  rich  variegation  of  tho  leaves. 


somewhat  resembles  A. 


Viola  COrnt/ta  alba.— A.  very  pretty  in- 
troduction was  the  horned  violet.  Its  blue  flowers 
being  produced  all  summer  in  our  flower  borders. 
A  white  variety  has  been  raised  in  England. 

New  Plants.— In  a  beautiful  little  catalogue 
now  before  us,  from  Thos.  J.  Mackenzie's  estab- 
lishment, we  find  mauy  plants,  of  which  notices 
from  foreign  journals  have  from  time  to  time  ap- 
peared in  our  columns.  Amongst  these  we  no- 
tice Alocasia  Jenningsii,  Scuttelaria  mocciniana, 
Bouvardia  jasminoides,  Viola  cornuta  alba, 
Clerodendron  Balfouri,  besides  many  of  the  new 
Coleus  now  becoming  so  popular. 


Gladiolus  cruentus.  -  A  strikingly  hand- 
some species  of  Cornflag,  growing  from  two  to 
three  feet  high,  with  large  Hoear-ensiform  leaves  . 
and  a  distichous  spike  of  numerous  large  broadly  |  Fhort  det  Serres. 


Aloe  Cboucheri  —This  very 
greenhouse  succulent, 
acinaecifoliain  habit,being  stemlcss,  with  spread- 
ing lignlate  unequally  trigonous  leaves,  a  foot 
long,  dark  green,  marked  with  oblong  whitish 
spots,  and  bearing  branched  scapes,  with  mi- 
merous  long  racemes  of  pendent  curved  tu'-ular 
flowers,  pale  rose-colored  in  the  lower  half,  white 
with  green  veins  above.  It  has  long  been  cul- 
tivated at  Kew  ;  origin  unknown,  and  is  now 
named  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Croucher,  w  under 
whose  care  the  succulent  plants  of  the  Royal 
Garden  are  placed,  and  to  whose  zeal  and  espe- 
cial love  for  this  class  of  plants  the  collection  owes 
much  of  its  value  and  interest."'  It  belongs  to 
the  group  Gasteria,  of  which  Dr.  Hooker  re- 
marks :  "  I  suspect  it  will  prove  to  be  as  good  a 
genus,  both  in  habit  and  floral  characters,  as 
must  of  Ultuxm."— Botanical  Magazine. 


Gymnooramma  Laucheana  gigantea.— 
A  remarkably  fine  Gold  Fern,<having  the  general 
features  of  G.  chrysophylla,  but  distinguished  by 
its  broad  leafy  decurreut  lobulate  pinnules,  which 
give  it  a  peculiarly  bold  aspect  The  under  surface 
is  of  rich  deep  golden  color.  It  was  raised  by 
M.  Stelzner  of  Ghent,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
obtained  by  sowing  the  spores  of  G.  Laucheana 
mixed  with  those  of  G.  Stelzneriana-X'/i.  Hart. 


MlXULUS    LUTEUS    ALBO-MARGINATUS. — A 

variety  of  the  well-known  hardy  perennial  Mon- 
key-flower, in  which  the  leaf-stalks  are  rose  col- 
ored, and  the  leaves  broadly-margined  with  blush 
white.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  Belgian  gardens.— 
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Pkach  Culture. — At  a  recent  meeting?  of  the 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  Agricultural  Society,  Mr.  J. 
C.  Parson*  paid:   "A  gentleman  at  Newport, 
near  Gape  May,  has  an  orchard  of  peach  trees 
12  years  old.   On  planting,  he  seeded  his  ground 
to  clover,  in  a  email  circle  around  the  tree.  He 
laid  on  a  compost  first,  then  sowed  clover.  The 
clover  he  does  not  cut,  but  allows  it  to  die  down 
and  grow  again.   The  circle  gradually  enlarges 
itself.   Ontsldo  of  this  circle  he  cultivates  the 
ground.   The  result  is  he  is  not  troubled  with 
the  borer,  and  his  trees  are  flourishing.  This 
system  might  be  practiced  in  Vineland.  He 
will  try  it  himself.    It  will  save  much  labor  of 
cultivation.   Strawberries,  if  mulched,  will  give 
a  better  crop,  though  somewhat  later.   If  oat 
straw  is  laid  on  it  keeps  the  fruit  clean.  Our 
raspberries  and  blackberries,  if  mulched,  would 
last  longer  in  fruit.   At  the  North  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  mulching  with  salt  hay  no  thickly 
as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds. 


Charles  Downing.— F.  R.  Elliott  gives,  in 
the  the  Burnt  Neto  Yorker,  a  deserved  tribute  to 
the  horticultural  labors  of  Charles  Downing. 
Mr.  Downing  was  born  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  in 
1802.    He  took  charge  of  his  deceased  father's 
grounds  in  1822,  admitting  his  brother  A.  J. 
Downing,  Into  partnership  with  him  as  nur- 
seryman, in  1836.    This  partnership  continued 
only  two  years,  being  dissolved  by  the  division 
of  the  estate.   During  over  30  years  he  has 
tested  on  his  own  grounds,  over  2000  varieties 
of  fruits,  excluding  berries,  etc.    His  recent  re- 
vision of  the  "Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  Amer- 
ica," has  made  this  the  most  complete  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  world. 


Thinning  Fruit.— The  Country  Gentleman 
points  out  by  a  reference  to  the  practice  of  Dr. 
Hull,  that  over  blooming  Injures  the  subsequent 
vitality  of  fruit  trees ;  and  from  this  basis 
an  intelligent  argument  in  favor  of  thinning  out 
fruit  buds  and  young  fruit. 


Vineland  Peaches  to  Boston.— Last  year 
these  went  to  Boston,  by  steamer,  and  netted 
the  shippere  31  60  per  bushel.  It  is  found  a 
cooler  way  to  transport  fruit  than  lAnd 


The  Beurre  D'Anjou  Pear. — Hon.  Mar- 
shall P.  WPder  thus  writes  to  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman :    "  Its  merits  increase  in  my  estimation 
every  year.    In  fact,  its  use  extends  over  many 
months    It  may  be  ripened  in  October  by  being 
placed  in  a  temperature  of  (HP,  or  it  may  be 
to  this  date,  (Feb.  19th,)  in  perfection,  no  other 
conditions  being  necessary  than  those  of  a  cool, 
dry,  north  cellar,  free  from  frost.    Such  also  is 
the  opinion  of  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  who 
have  just  visited  roe,  who  also  had  them  in  fine 
order  when  they  left  home  a  few  days  since. 
Whether  for  my  own  table  or  for  market,  I  havs 
no  variety  that  surpasses  it,  if  size  and  excel- 
lence are  considered  ;  and  so  generally  is  it  now 
sought  for  both  in  this  market  and  New  York, 
that  my  crop  is  always  engaged  before  the  time 
forgathering.    Thed'Anjou  sells  in  New  York 
readily  for  twenty-five  dollars  per  barrel,  as  they 
come  from  the  trees  without  selection,  and  in 
Boston  at  this  time  commands  twelve  dollars  a 
box  of  less  than  a  bushel — and  excellent  and  re- 
freshing as  the  Easter  Beurres  are  from  Califor- 
nia, my  Anjous  are  in  as  perfect  condition  and 
have  kept  as  well  as  those. 

Orchards  of  Western  Virginia.— These 
seem  very  successful.    Mr.  T  C.  Hubbard  in 
Michigan  Farmer,  names  the  following  as  among 
the  most  successful  orchard ists :   S.  B.  Peck, 
S.  R.  Sanford,  George  Ruddiman,  J.  R.  Rowe. 
M.  O'Hara,  L  A.  Stocking,  H.  L.  Rood,  F. 
Fowler,  J.  B.  Parks,  Milo  Rowley,  B.  Moulton, 
John  Ruddiman,  II.  S.  Tyler.    Land  runs  from 
810  to  $100  per  acre.    The  best  varieties  arc- 
of  apples :   Red  Astrachan,  Sweet  Br»u°h,  Ear- 
ly Harvest,  Gravenateln,  Fall  Pippiu,  Jersey 
Sweet,  Baldwin,  Golden  Russett,  Yellow  Bell- 
flower,  King  of  Tompkins  County,  Wagener, 
Seek-no  Further.  Tollman  Sweet,  and  Roxbnry 
Russet.   Peaches— Early  Crawford,  Hale's  Ear- 
ly, Stump  the  World,  Rareripe  and  Early  York. 
Pears— Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Duchess  and 
Buffuin,  on  quince  stock,  Bartlett,  Flemish 
Beauty,  for  standards.   Plums— Imperial  Gage, 
Green  G.ige,  Smith's  Orleans,  Goe  s  Golden  Drop 
and  Washington.    Cherries— Early  Richmond, 
May  Duke,  Elton,  Yellow  Spanish  and  Gov. 
Wood.    Grapes— Clinton,  Concord  and  Dela- 
ware.   Blackberries—  Law  ton  and  Black  Cap. 
Strawberries,  currants  and  gooseberries  pro- 
duce  abundantly. 
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Pear  Culture  in  Mississippi.— A  Corres- 
pondent of  the  Southern  Horticulturist,  says:  An 
old  friend  of  bis,  living  near  Natchez  or  Vicks- 
burg,  rnised  and  sold,  before  the  war,  810,000 
worth  of  Pears  per  annum,  the  whole  crop  sell- 
ing at  from  $5  to  86  per  bushel,  and  that  pears 
are  the  most  profitable  of  any  crop  for  their 
market. 

Dr.  Swasey,  the  editor,  however  Bays,  the 

blight,  and  other  diseases  make  pear  culture 

down  there,  uncertain  in  good  results.  Dwarf 

Pears  he  thinks  much  more  successful  than 

Standard.   

Kaisiko  Double  Petunias  —The  Bochester 

Express  says  of  a  visit  to  Vick's  flower  farm. 
«'The  Petunias  have  been  quadrupled  in  size  and 
grown  double,  of  various  shades.  The  original 
flower  was  very  small,  white  and  always  single. 
Now  the  seed  produces  large  flowers,  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  them  double,  and  of  various 
beautiful  shades.  The  double  Petunias  produce 
no  seed,  and  the  seed  to  grow  double  flowers 
from  all  has  to  be  artificially  fertilized  every 
morning  with  pollen  from  the  double  flowers, 
which  are  cut  off  for  that  purpose.  This  opera- 
tion requires  great  care,  cutting  out  all  the  pol- 
len on  the  single  flowers  so  soon  as  they  expand 
It  must  also  be  performed  nnder  glass,  or  dews 
aud  rains  would  wash  off  the  pollen  and  destroy 
the  seed.  Of  couiso  double  Petunia  seed  grown 
in  this  expensive  manner  is  scarce  snd  high 
priced. 

Grape  Cultube  in  California— Seems 
profitable.  In  1867,  a  number  ot  Germans,  ac- 
quainted with  grape  culture,  etc.,  purchased 
(for  §2  an  acre)  some  1260  acres  in  the  valley  of 
the  Santa  Anna  river,  Los  Angeles  county,  Cal- 
ifornia. They  divided  this  land  into  twenty 
acre  lots,  with  streets  between  them;  certain 
parts  were,  of  course,  reserved  for  puvlic  uses. 
Furthermore,  a  town  was  laid  out ;  each  of  the 
original  proprietors  had  one  lot  In  it.  At  this 
moment  there  are  a  million  of  bearing  vines  at 
that  settlement;  100,000  gallons  of  wine  and 
10,000  of  brandy  are  made  annually,  and  the 
association  has  an  agency  for  their  sale  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mignonette  in  Living  Rooms.— I  have 
learnt  a  useful  lesson,  not  from  my  own  practice 
but  from— well,  it  must  come  out,  from  the  gar- 
dener's wife.  About  six  weeks  ago  I  took 
home  to  my  wife  to  place  in  our  living-room  a 
pot  of  mignonette,  then  in  full  flower,  and,  of 


course,  gave  up  all  charge  of  it.  Now,  under 
her  care,  the  same  plant  is  to  this  day  carrying 
quite  a  respectable  appearance,  for  it  has  never 
ceased  to  flower  and  give  off  its  perfume.  It  has 
stood  close  to  the  glass  on  the  window-ledge  in- 
side and  had  no  air,  for  the  room  is  entered  from 
a  passage.  However,  here  is  the  secret  of  its 
well-doing ;  it  has  had  but  little  water ;  that  is 
to  say,  only  once  a  week.  When  water  is  given 
It  is  taken  into  another  room,  and  the  whole  ball 
of  the  earth  is  gently  moistened,  and  the  plant 
returned  to  the  wiudow  again.  When  1  con- 
trast the  condition  of  this  plant  with  tho?e  in 
the  garden  that  have  had  to  do  the  same  duty  in 
the  rooms  of  the  mansion,  I  may  well  say  I  have 
learned  a  useful  lesson,  tor  only  after  a  few  days 
mignonette  plants  return  from  the  house  half 
dead  with  nothing  but  yellow  leaves.  All  plants 
which  go  for  indoor  decoration  are  under  the 
care,  for  the  time  being,  of  one  of  my  active  as- 
sistants, who,  in  the  case  of  keeping  mignonette 
in  bloom  and  good  health,  has  simply  failed  by 
giving  it  too  much  water.  Perhaps  some  others 
may  profit  by  the  lesson  taught  me. — J.  C.  C.  in 
English  Journal  of  Horticulture.  .» 

Suspended  Animation.— I  have  read  of  tree* 
remaining  dormant  for  a  season,  but  I  shall  te  1 
of  a  case  that  is  probably  unique  of  its  kind, 
•lhere  used  to  grow  against  a  wall  of  my  house  a 
Virginian  creeper.  It  waa  an  old  plant  with  a 
stem  thicker  than  any  man's  arm,  and  it  spread 
across  to  the  next  house,and  my  neighbor  has  as 
good  a  share  of  it  as  myself.  By  some  accident 
the  stem  was  brokea  or  cut  through— I  think  it 
occurred  when  some  workmen  were  about  the 
place.  Well,  it  was  cut  down  to  the  ground  and 
the  place  was  paved  over  for  some  distance  round 
about,  for  the  roots  of  the  plant  were  in  a  yard. 
Last  summer,  lo  my  surprise,  a  strong  shoot  of 
Virginian  creeper  started  by  the  edge  of  a  paving- 
stone  and  grew  four  or  five  feet.  That  shoot  is 
now  pushing  a  new  growth,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
at  all  that  my  creeper  will  be  restored  on  the 
very  spot  where  it  stood  before.  The  story  so 
far  may  appear  nothing  extraordinary.  1  must 
add  that  between  the  disappearance  and  the  re- 
appearance of  the  plant  four  years  have  elapsed. 
That  there  may  be  no  mistake  about  my  mean- 
ing, let  it  be  understood  that  we  saw  nothing  of 
it  through  four  successive  summers.  I  suppose 
some  part  of  the  root,  still  alive,  waa  quickened 
by  the  intensely  hot  weather  of  1868. — James 
Crute  in  London  Journal  of  Horticulture. 
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HORTICULTURAL  NOTICES. 


PENNSYLVANIA  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  March  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the 
14th  inst.  It  was  a  fair  average  exhibition,  and 
afforded  many  objects  of  interest. 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  feature  was  the 
collection  of  cut  Camellias  from  Mr.  T.J.  Macken- 
zie. Not  only  beautiful  in  themselves,  they 
were  tastefully  displayed,  which  care  gave  them 
a  double  charm.  Amongst  the  numerous  varie- 
ties, we  note  the  following  as  the  best :— A.  J. 
Downing,  Peter  Mackenzie,  Dunlap's  Imbricate, 
Haines'  Blush,  Wm.  Niblo,  Double  White,  Cup 
of  Beauty,  Duchess  de  Orleans.  Relne  de  Fleura, 
Archduchess  Augusta,  Ochroleoca. 

Another  very  attractive  thing  was  the  table 
design  of  cut  flowers  from  Mr.  A.  Gibson's  gar- 
dener. It  was  in  tho  form  of  a  diminishing 
series  of  temples,  one  above  another.  We  have 
seen  similar  designs  exhibited,  which  were  really 
Ugly;  but  the  taste  and  judgment  exercised  on 
this,  made  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects 
ever  exhibited  here.  The  lower  ''hall"  if  it 
might  be  so  termed,  was  constructed  chiefly  of 
Camellias,  Azaleas  and  other  heavy,  and  deep 
colored  flowers;  while  the  upper  had  mostly 
spray ey,  light  colored,  and  graceful  forms.  It 
was  no  doubt  this  judicious  arrangement  which 
gave  so  pleasing  an  effect.  On  the  upper  por- 
tion we  noted  that  Spiraea  Roevesii,  Sweet  Alys- 
sum  and  Maiden  Hair  Fern,  ( Adiautura  Concin- 
num)  had  been  freely  used.  Mr.  Dreer  had 
beautiful  Dwarf  Cinerarias,  Pansies  and  other 
good  things,  for  which  he  is  so  famous.  There 
were  several  good  collections  of  Azaleas  aud 
other  plants,  but  nothing  superior  to  what  we 
have  had  ou  former  exhibitions. 

The  vegetable  department  was  chiefly  sus- 
tained by  Mr.  G.  Huster,  gardener  to  Mr.  Heyl; 
and  Mr.  Satterthwaite.  The  former  had  Cauli- 
flowers, and  good  lettuce.  The  chief  attraction 
in  Mr.  Salterthwaite's  collection  was  in  the  Ra- 
dishes and  Asparagus.  For  forced  Asparagus, 
we  never  saw  better ;  and  we  wore  glad  to  learn' 
from  Mr.  S.  that  it  bad  proyed  one  of  the  most 
profitable  of  his  market  garden  crops.  In 
making  up  his  hot  beds  for  early  Lettuce  and 
Radishes,  he  fills  the  whole  bed  with  strong  As- 
paragus roots.  The  Lettuce  and  Radishes  are 
grown  on  the  surface  of  the  same  bed.   The  As- 


paragus comes  through,  and  interferes  very  little 
with  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  Radishes  or 
growth  ;  while  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a 
half  for  a  bunch  of  25  or  40  stalks,  adds  consid- 
erably to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  con- 
tents of  his  purse.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  by  those  who  calculate  profits,  that 
Mr.  Satterthwaite,  notwithstanding  his  emi- 
nence as  one  of  our  leading  market  growers, 
does  nothing  with  middle  men  or  commission 
merchants,  but  with  his  own  hands  to  the  plow, 
goes  himself  over  the  field  of  the  retail  market, 
and  of  course  gets  the  best  prices.  President 
Schaffer  has  some  fair  specimens  of  the  Boston 
market  Celery,  a  dwarf,  crisp,  sweet  variety. 
Apples  were  very  well  represented  by  Saral.  W. 
Noble,  and  President  Schaffer.  The  Pennock  of 
the  former,  was  so  very  fine,  that  no  one  is  will- 
ing to  believe  in  its  "running  out,''  and  with 
the  noble  Fallawater,  also  exhibited,  many  look- 
ers  on  felt  proud  of  these  two  of  "  Pennsylvania's 
favorite  sons."  Mr.  Noble  had  also  a  kind  we 
never  saw  before,  called  Kennedy  Bed.  It  is 
something  of  the  style  of  Cooper's  Redling,  but 
the  calyx  is  still  more  closed,  the  basin  still 
shallower,  and  the  whole  of  the  apex  with  a 
more  "pinched  up"  appearance.  The  stalk 
cavity  is  also  narrower  and  deeper  than  Cooper. 
Another  Apple  not  seen  before  on  our  tables 
was  from  President  Schaffer,  though  originally  a 
Now  Jersey  Seedling,  called  the  Sweet  Oann.  It 
is  oblong,  conic,  almost  rivalling  the  Gilliflower 
in  this  uncommon  form ;  but  the  color  is  light 
yellow,  with  numerous  black  dots;  and,  on  the 
sunny  side,  a  beautiful  light  rosy  blush.  As  a 
sweet  apple  it  Is  certainly  superior  to  the  very 
popular  Talman  Sweet. 


GENEVA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
We  have  the  following  encouraging  letter  from 
Geneva,  and  hope  as  many  as  can  will  recipro- 
cate the  Secretary's  kind  wishes  : 

"Should  you  at  any  time  visit  this  "benight- 
ed region,  *'  we  should  be  only  too  glad  to  have 
you  time  your  visit  so  as  to  be  at  one  of  our 
weekly  meetings.  AVe  have  a  good  room  and 
have  full  attendance  every  week,  and  many  ac- 
tive working  members.   In  fact,  although  only 

a  little  over  a  year  old,  we  are  full  of  vim  and 
vigor.  We  had  two  successful  exhibitions  last 
summer,  and  expect  to  exert  ourselves  the 
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coming  Spring  and  Fall.  We  shall  ho\d  an  ex- 
hibition in  June,  at  which  lima,  the  Western 
New  York  Horticultural  Association  will  meet 
with  us,  and  we  intend  to  have  a  good  and 
profitable  time.  Want  all  the  assistance  we 
can  get  from  abroad,  and  trust  we  shall  have  a 
full  delegation  from  Philadelphia,  when  the 
meeting  is  held, 

Yours  truly, 
Geo.  S.  Conover,  Cor.  Sec. 


MICHIGAN  STATE  POMOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY. 
Officers  for  1870. 
President,  Dr.  H.  G.  Sanders, 
Treasurer,  Hon.  8.  S.  Fuller, 
Secretary,  A.  T.  Lindcrman, 
The  office  of  the  Society  is  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. ,  where  the  next  meeting  will  be  held  on 
the  1st.  Tuesday  in  April  next. 

WESTERN  MICHIGAN  FRUIT  GROWERS 
CONVENTION. 
This  meeting,  on  the  8th  of  Fobruary,  at 
Spring  Lake,  was  one  of  the  best  successes  of 
Western  Convention*.  The  town  has  a  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  and  the  spirit  of  Horticulture  is 
not  only  alive  in  the  place,  but  decidedly  active. 
The  gentlemen  who  spoke  were  numerous,  and 
distinguished  for  their  general  intelligence.  In 
talking  of  Peach  culture  there  was  a  singular 
unanimity,  that  high  and  dry  land  was  the  best. 
The  prospects  for  Peach  culture  were  very  good 
for  this  region.  Whether  soil  should  be  poor  or 
rich,— or  as  to  what  was  the  best  system  of  cul- 
ture, there  was  no  harmony.  Grape  culture  was 
considered  profitable,  with  the  somewhat  sus- 
picious condition  of  "proper  varieties''  being 
employed.  On  Pear  culture,  Hon.;M.  Pennoyor 
detailed  some  ^interesting  experience.  He  said : 
41 1  claim  to  be  the  first  in  this  town  to  start 
fruit  culture,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
cultivate  a  garden  and  would  see  what  I  could 
do  with  pears.  I  had  these  trees  a  couple  of 
years  when  Mr.  John  W.  Cook  said  to  me,  "  I 
want  to  buy  two  village  lets  off  your  {garden." 
We  agreed  on  the  price  and  he  took  them.  In 
the  Spring,  he  went  and  dug  the  dirt  away 
around  his  trees  sonic  four  or  five  feet,  and  went 
down  into  the  earth  three  or  four  feet  and  filled 
it  up  with  comport  manure.  The  result  was  he 
had  a  splendid  growth  of  pears  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  pears  that  commanded  readily  95 
cents  a  piece.   They  were  Duchess  d'Angou- 


leme.  The  Seckel,  a  smaller  pear  sold  at  6  cents  a 
piece,  as  fast  he  could  pick  them  from  the  trees. 
After  he  had  two  or  three  crops  he  says  to  me  : 
"Mr.  Pennoyer,  how  are  your  pear  treea  that 
you  took  to  your  farm  ?  Mine  are  all  dying  out.'' 
Said  I,  "there  is  a  very  good  reason  for  that  ; 
you  took  too  much  pains  with  them.  You  stim- 
ulated them  too  much.  You  got  an  un- 
natural growth,  and  the  frosts  of  winter 
struck  the  branches  and  the  blight  runned 
through  the  bark  to  the  wood  and  finally  killed 
the  whole  tree."  I  merely  set  ray  poor  treea  in 
the  earth  with  no  manure,  aud  nothing  to  enrich 
the  soil.  I  let  the  grass  grow  round  the  trees. 
I  do  not  allow  the  grass  to  be  disturbed  for  any- 
thing. I  trim  and  use  the  knife  freely  so  as  to 
bring  the  tree  into  exact  proportions,  or  just  the 
shape  my  taste  may  desire.  In  my  opinion  that 
is  the  true  way  to  raise  pear  trees. 


THE  LAKE  SHORE  GRAPE  GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION. 

Met  on  the  16th  of  Feb.,  at  North-East,  and 
decided  to  hold  their  fall  exhibition  there.  Prun- 
ing and  training  the  grape  was  freely  discussed. 
Messrs.  Moss,  Babcock,  Dodge,  Griffith  and 
Hubbard  all  gave  their  experience.  All  had  tol- 
erable good  success,  although  their  practices  nil 
mainly  differed  from  one  another. 

Mr.  Griffith,  the  retiring  President,  then 
thanked  the  Association  for  the  courtesies  ex- 
tended to  him  during  the  past  year,  and  iu  a 
happy  speech,  introduced  Mr.  Mottier,the  Pres- 
ident elect. 

Fios  Presidents,  A.  S  Mom,  Fredonia;  J.  P. 
Vincent,  Erie ;  A.  S.  Couch,  Westfield ;  O.  L. 
Hoag,  Lookporc ;  J.  A.  White,  Girard. 

Treasurer,  Robert  Evans,  Erie. 

Secretary,  J.  W.  Fall,  North-East 

Mr.  Evans  asked  that  he  might  be  excused, 
aud  on  motion,  lie  was  excused,  and  Stephen 
Griffith,  Esq  ,  of  North-Bast,  substituted  in  his 
place. 


MUSKINGUM  COUNTY  (O.)  HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

This  appears  to  be  a  very  useful  and  prosper- 
ous society.  The  President's  address,  (S.  Jacobc 
Moore,  ERq  ,)  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
many  similar  documents  that  have  come  on  to  our 
table  this  year ;  and  we  have  laid  it  by  in  hopes 
to  bo  able  to  use  it  wholly  or  in  part  in  the 
future. 
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R  O.  BOX  2956.  OFFICE,  58  LIBERTY  ST. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 
AMERICAN  AGENCY  OF 

D.  DAUVESSE,  Nursertmaw,  ....      ORLEANS,  France. 
EUO.  VERDIER,  FILS  AINE,  Florist  {Specialty;  Gladioli),  PARIS, 
FERDINAND GLOEDE,  Nur»irymaw.(   "  Strawberrict  6  Currants),  BEAUVAIS,  " 
JAMES  DICKSON  &  SONS,  Nursirtmin,         -         -         -  CHESTER.Enoland. 
PETER  S.  ROBERTSON  &  CO.,  NuRsiaYMiif,         -         -      EDINBURGH  Scoti/d 
JOHN  STEWART  A  SONS,!          -  -     DUNDEE  Scotland  and  FERN- 

Nursbrt  and  Skkd8men,  )  -  •       DOWN,  (Dorsetshire),  England, 

E.  H  KRELAGE  &  SON,  Florists,      -  -      HAARLEM,  Holland. 
FREDERICK  ADOLPHUS  HAAGE,  Jr.,  Srkdsman.  ERFURT,  Prussia, 

And  other  European  h oases. 

Catalogues  of  these  houses  sent  to  applicants  immediately,  if  read/  for  distribution,  on  re- 
ceipt of  their  applications;  if  not,  as  soon  as  thej  are  receired. 

O.  RAOUX, 

IMPORTER 
58  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Offers  for  sale,  for  early  Spring  delivery,  a  lot  of 

French  Nursery  Stocks, 

CONSISTING  IN 
APPLE,  Common,  Paradise  and  Doucin. 
CHERRY,  Mahaleb. 

PEAR,  1  year  Seedlings  and  1  year  transplanted. 
PLUM,  St.  Julien. 

QUINCE,  Angers  and  Fontenay. 
NORWAY  SPRUCE. 
AUSTRIAN  PINE. 
SCOTCH  PINE. 

EUROPEAN  LARCH. 

Also,  about  25,000  AMERICAN  ARBORVIT-ffl,  kept  one 
year   in   Nursery  Row. 
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Alien,  Samuel  I*,  *  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  12 

Andrews,  Thos.  C,  Mooreatowu,      J....   8 

Hoardmsn,  H.  E.,  Rochester,  N  Y   0 

ISridiceronn.  Alfred  «  J*on.  New  York  3,  6 

hrldgeman.  Andrew,  Mew  York  ft 

Blinton,  W.  P„  Christiana,  Pa  v   8 

Carpenter.  W.  8.  Rye  ».  Y  .....  C,  0 

Chsmbeniburg  Nursery  Association  10,  16 


New  York  Clt; 
,  Portland.  Mai 
Chatfleld,  A.  P.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  • 


Chapman,  A.  I*.,  New  York  City   3 

Chapman,  L.  B  ,  Portland.  Maine  


Collins,  John  8.,  Mooreatown,  N.J  

Pavl*,  fc..  D.,^ew  \ ork  ............ •■••••■••.««■■••,•■.  

Pewey,  D.  M.,  Rochester,  V.  Y  % 

Pick,  John,  Philadelphia  

1)1  ogee  A  ConarJ.  Ww  1.1  rove.  Pa  

Due,  Henry  Si  Co..  Kllasbeth,  If.  J. ••...*•«....••....•» 
Praper,  James,  Worcester.  Ma**. 

Earth  Cloeet  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn  

KJder,  Waller,  Plilladn. 11 

Klllott,  Bros,  k  Bargees,  Pltisi.uriih.  Pa   II 

LlUwoith,  Uwh  A  Co.,  Maaerellle,  Ills  5,  7 

Kilwsnger  *  B.irry,  Koche»ter.  M.  Y   1) 

I  »vih,  Kdward  J.  t  Co,  York,  Pa.   11 

r'io*t  A  Co  .  KochesU-r,  N.  Y  ,   7 

rtregory,  Jaa  J.  II.  Marblehead,  Mau  10,1  1, 12,  16 

Hallidey,  Root  J.  Baltimore.  Md. 

Mink*.  J.  W  ,  B  idueport,  Conn   IS 

Hitching.,  A  Co.,  Mew  York   11 

Hotey  A  Co.,  Boston,  Mass   9 

Jackwn,  Thoa  ,  Kew  York   0 

Jenkins,  J.  Winona,  Ohio   8 

Jennln/rs  K  B  ,  Southport,  Conn  8,  11 

Lt.ter  Bros.,  Mewark,  M.  J   10 

Little,  Wm.  a..  Rochester,  .Y  Y   18 

Lam,  II.  B  ,  8andasay,  Ohio   16 

Mackenzie,  T.  J.,  Pbllsdelphia    14 

>lar«  A  William,  Astoria,  L.  1  ,  N.  Y  3,7 

Maaaey.  W.     Che»iertowu,  lid   t>,  to 

Maxwell  T.  C.  A  Bro.,  ttanera,  N.  Y  *..«•  18 

M«<J'm  •  ti,  Donald.  l'bllad«i|ilna  .  •   2 

Xe«b«n.  Thomaa,  Germanlown,  fa   II 

M  Mer,  Chaa.  11.,  Germanlown,  Pa   6 

Miller,  J.  M.  D  ,  Ink*.  llisa   3 

M>on,  Mahlon,  Mortlsvllle,  P.   & 

jiurd.wb,  J.  It.  A  A  ,  Pittsburgh,  I'*   3 

Myera.Tboa.  J  J'tllladelpliU..  1J 

Mew  England  Pump  Co.,  Usurers,  Maaa   10 

hyland.  H.  D.,  Hauimoiiton,  N.  J  a  ..•*«aeae>...  ......  11 

Psmons  A  Co.,  flushing,  M.  Y   3 

Paol.C.  Vineland,  M.  J....,    Pi 

Perk,  II.  M  A  Co.,  Koebe»teir,  H.  Y...   8 

Penna,.  Horticultural  eVh<><>l,  !-eadnu.  Pa   8 

l'ennock,  a.  L,  Philadelphia*..   4,6 

Perry,  V  L.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y   3 

Peters,  Chas  P.,  Contordrille,  Pa   12 

Pfciladelphla  Plaster  Work*,  Philadelphia   I  I 

Pbusnlx,  P.  K . ,  Btoomiogton,  lie  1.1 

Power,  Cbas.  J.  South  Pnuningham,  Mas*  «,  6 

Prince  A  Co.,  Flashing,  N.  Y   9 

Uu  alter  Valley  Nuraeiies,  Winona,  Ohio   9 

Ramsey,  YYlllred,  Albany,  .\.  Y   10 

K.oux,  C,  New  Wk   1 

Kyder,  B.  L.  l«ondon,  fa   8 

bagn,  y.  I.,  Cromwell, Conn   18 

>  uistli,  Clark  dt  Powell,  byracuae.  M.  Y  9,10 

Smith  A  Harrta,  Philadelphia   13 

bmitb,  Thumae  B  A  Co.,  l'lanuville.  Conn   I.H 

bioira,  Harrison  A  Co.,  ralueaviile,  Uhio   13 

Mtotig,  W.C  ,  BrixliluU,  Maaa   » 

8aeb,  Utorge,  fionlh  Auib  .y,  M.  J  A,  U> 

i-nlicr,  V.  *  Bro  ,  Chicago,  111..    9 

ruthniLnd,  C.  K,Pbila4a   U 

'l  atnall,  Ld  ward,  W  lltuiugtun,  l»*l  .'   8 

1  ntnall,  K.  .1  r  ,  Wilmington,  Del   9 

'laylor,  W.,  Kl««r.lde,  M.  J  «<..>..'  % 

1  bonias.  J.  W.  A  Co.,  King  ot  fill « la,  1'..  ,  ltt 

1  not  burn,  J.  M.,  A  t.o..  Mew  York  r   13 

Iravia,  John  1.  A  Klald,  J'ubba  tony,  M,  k   * 

Tre.or  A  Co.,  Lockpt.n,  Mrw  York   12 

Trowbridge,  r.,  Miltord,  Coun  0 

V.ek.Jaaiw.,  K*«.heatrr,  N.  Y  ;.. 

Wagner,  M.  A  Co  ,  Marshall, Mreh  '.   IS 

Whetstone  A  Kelsey,  Ottawa,  Kansaa   lit 

Wilson,  0.  W.  4  Co,  Ben«era«lll«,  far.^   II 

Wood,  Bilw.  A.Ceneea.  B.  Y  16 


SITUATION  WANTED 

AS  0ARDEMKR,  by  a  married  man,  ona  Infaratly.nmltrataada 
the  forcing  of  all  kinds  af  fiwita,  rlnaa,  grspariea.  Move,  hot 
and  gieenb'iOKe  planu,  and  vegelablea,  also  propairailng  for  lha 
trade.  Satlalaelory  reference  A  flrat-rate  prl.ste  place  preferred- 
Addraan,  W.  W.  C  ,  at  Vardentr't  Monthly  Ofllca,  Phiiad*.,  Pa. 

AS  GARDENEH,  It  a  yonng  man,  single,  thoronglily  nadar- 
etanda  Gr«enhon««  sad  Garden  work  in  all  tta  braarhee. 
Goud  references.    Addreaa,  F  f«lTB,  Box  696,  Palerson,  M.  J. 

BY  A  VABBIKD  MAN,  to  take  charge  of  a  gentleman'*  place, 
or  nursery  departmant  Ha*  been  eighteen  years  with  llorey 
A  Co.,  Boeton,  and  In  other  flrst-clasa  places.  The  best  of  referen- 
ce* girrn.   Addreaa,  Daaiax  Bvllitajt,  Cambridgt  port,  Maaa. 

AS  OAKDBMEU,  by  •  single  man,  who  tbor>«ighly  onlersUnds 
hi.  l>usln««a  In  ail  >t«  branches.   Go»d  refereme.  Address, 
J.  D  ,  care  of  John  Diek.  A3d  bt  a.d  Darby  Road,  Phllsda. 


1000  Yards  Box  Edging. 

Small  lot  of  Pear  Trees,  fine  and  healthy. 
Also  a  large   lot  of  (Jarden   roots,  mainly  of 
Paconies,  Phloxes,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c. 

Apply  to 

DONALD  McQUEEN, 
aprl  19th  &  Diamond,  Phila. 


.1  OH  1ST  DICK, 

KURSEB^TtlAN    AND  FLORIST, 
63d  St.  and  Darby  Road,  Philadelphia. 

SUPPLEMENT    TO    CATALOG  TJ3 

NOW  READY.  INCLUDING 

New  Coleuses,  Cala  iums,  Fuohsias, 

Double  and  Single  Zonal  Geraniums, 
and  Bedding  Plants  generally. 
IW  Scad  for  Catalogues. 


FRUIT  AND  MEAT 


RKES'S  PATENT. 
Tbe  CheapeBt  and  Best  ever  Invented. 
HOUSES  BUILT  ON  REASONABLE  TERMS. 

Send  for  Circulars.  Address, 

11EES  A  HOUGHTON, 

Box  P.  Philadklthia,  Pa. 


50,000  ROOTS. 
GIANT  ASPARAGUS. 

Must  ba  sold  to  ckar  the  ground.  $3  00  per  U  00. 
CHAMBERSBURO  NURSERY  ASSOCIATION, 


jsn 


Qb  a  m  hftfo^b  urg. 


Pa. 


Jenkins.  Stipt. 
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Cultivators  of  the  Soil  cannot  afford  to  k  without  the 

1$ 


SCAKIF1ER, 

K.  L.  Perry.  I'm,  „r, 

June  W  a  Not.  H.  186». 


will  do  three  times  the  work  in  a  given  time  that  the 
common  cultivator  can,  and  with  lighter  draft,  runs  close  (0 
th'.  row,  cultivate*  from  one  to  ten  inches  deep,  from  ten  to 
thirty. six  inches  wide,  thoroughly  pulverizing  the  soil,  by  once 
pasting  through  it,  and  uprooting  etery  wed.  IU  use  preretitH 
drouth,  and  gives  to  the  owner  the  large  crops  which  perfect 
cultivation  always  insures.  Can  be  used  successfully  as  a  one 
horse  ditcher  or  subsoiler,  to  follow  plow,  freight  prepaid  on 
•arly  syring  orders.    Send  stamp  fur  Circular— it  contains  description,  testimonials  and  prices. 

My  stock  of  Tree*,  Grape-vine*  and  Small  Fruits,  is  of  the  highest  quality,  and  offered 
at  low  rates.    Price  List  sent  on  application.  Address. 

art  "  CANANDA1GUA,  NEW  YORK. 


OUR  SPRING  CATALOGUE  OF  ROSES 


AND 


Ts  now  ready.  It  contains  many  valuable  novelties,  besides  a  full  line  of  all  the  standard  varieties  o 
plants  for  the  decoration  of  the  garden,  lawn  or  parlor. 

Catalogue  No.  1,  contains  lists  of  Fruit  sni  Ornamental  Trees,  <Lc. 
11     3,  "      «•  Flowers  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

JOHN  R,  &  A.  MURDOCH, 

aprl  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Seedsmen  Pitta  a 


FLOWER  SEEDS. 

A  -.omplcte  list  of  all  the  standard  kinds  of 
FLOWER  SEEDS,  iiu  lu  l.ng  novelties  for  1870, 
will  be  found  in  our  new  dcsciiptive  Catalogue, 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN  k  SON, 
lapr  876  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  and  Rare  Plants  of  1870. 

ROSES  general  aworttnent;  Standard  HOSES,  rcry  Sue,  Jn»t 

lraport<*d. 

UKIMM  VO  PLANTS,  general  collection. 
OKKKNHOUsK  u 

Orange.,  L.*mi>n»,  Eivrgrwna,  Shrubbery,  Fruit  Tree.,  Grnre 
Vine*,  Dahlia,  .ltd  Tuber***.    Ac.  Ac  ,  *c. 

.  .    MARC  *  WITHAM. 
aprl  Aatorta,  Long  Inland ,  New  Tork. 

Dewey's  Colored  Fruit  Plates. 

1300  Variolic* 
NEW  PLATES  OF  ALL  POPULAR 


Daring  the  px»t  year,  I  hare  added  o»er  300  new  Plate*,  rmbrao. 
in;  Southern  Fruita,  N.w  Flower.,  Ac,  Ac.  ThU  collection  em- 
brace* all  the,  popular  Frail.,  Flower.  Shrub*  and  Ornamental 
Tree*,  grown  by  the  Nar»«rymen  In  the  U.S.  Drawa  and  colored 
from  nttnre,  by  aril.U  of  long  experience.  VTh*n  Nnracrymen  dr- 
alre,  I  can  print  Ihelr  name  and  add  i  en.  on  cucli  plate.  My  low 
print  la  placed  on  raeh  pl.ite.  In  order  to  protect  my  bn»lrjea» 
aga-oot th«  wortbleaa  Initiations  mule  by  irresponsible  partle.  tn 
▼arion.  places. 

Nurwrym-u.  KeiiuUlta*,  Label*,  Grafting  Paper),  Printing, 
New  Tool.,  Ae„  Ac 

1  for  new  Catalan*. 


d.  kt  DBwrr, 

Arcade  nail.  iUcbsaur,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTED  NURSERY  STOCK, 

AT  WHOLESALE- 

A  large  assortment,  in  fine  order,  at  low  prires. 
Price  List  sent  free. 

A.  P.  CHAPMAN,  Importer, 
aprl  60  &  52  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 

Ornamental  Planting. 

Offer  a  large  variety  of  the  choicer 

TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Both  for  the  STREET  and  LAWN. 

EVERGREENS, 

Of  all  the  hardy  sorts. 
Flowering  Shrub*  of  the  finer  sorts. 

RHODODENDRONS, 

So  well  known  as  a  Special  culture  in  these  grounds. 
ROSES,  well-rooted  and  vigorous. 

All  these  can  he  furnished  to  Dealers  on  very  ad- 
vantageous terms. 

GR**rJE  Wl^TES-in  great  variety,  and  at 

low  prices 

For  Catalogues  and  for  prices,  apply  to 

PARSONS  &  CO., 
Flushing,  JTeiet  Fork. 
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We  offer  the  following  varieties  of  thi$  magnificent  clui  of  plants,  to  be  «ent  ont  during  May.  At  Phil- 
adelphia, they  can  be  used  for  bedding  out  by  the  middle  cf  June.  No  charge  for  packing  and  delivering 
Id  Philadelphia.    By  the  dozen  or  less,  we  send  by  mail  at  our  own  risk. 


Purchaser's  selection  of  varieties. 
1st  class,  $4  00  each. 
2d  class,    2  00  44 
3d  class,    1  00  " 

«         10  00  per  dozen. 
4th  class,  50c.  each. 

»      $5  00  per  dozen. 
"       30  00  41  hundred. 


Oar  selection  of  varieties. 
1st  class,  $2  00  each 

44         20  00  per  dozen,  6  varieties. 
2d  class,     1  00  eaeh. 

14         10  00  per  dozen,  6  varieties. 
3d  class,        50  cents  each. 

44  6  00  per  dozen,  6  varieties. 

36  00  per  hundred,  20  varieties. 
25  each. 
9  60  per  dozen,  6  varieties. 
1*  00  per  hundred,  12  varieties 
150  00  per  thousand,  all  varieties. 


ii 


4th  class, 

ii 


Not  less  than  half  the  number  sold  at  specified  rates. 
TERMS  CASH.    One-third  discount  to  the  trade. 


with  pure 


i  centre,  mottled 


centre  flesh 


greea.bor- 


CLASS  I. 

j  marked  wit 

ceutre  rays. 

Alfrod  Blew-Rich 

Alphand— Oreen,  marked  with  red,  erlunon  centre. 
Beiiini— n  rr«'ii  mottled  white,  red  centre  and  *p->U. 
Bicolor  Fulgent- 
Boieldiow— »»,chert 

iler. 

tfheXoni— Glossy"  f™**  S™n*i>  suffused  with  brilliant  red, 

blotched  with  crimson. 
De  Candolle— Kich  a™0'  wee-colored  spota,  cream  white  ceo- 

ti,,  r  h  -»rtre  -  White  ground.  «r»eo  *e»ne,  Tennllion  spots. 
V»«winck- ll*^t  *''»P<m1-       tM<  centre  rlhe,  white  .pot*. 
2?  Bois  Daval-Ce»i"  rayed  with  crimson,  .now  white 
blotcbe*  on  a  green  ground. 

„  j  _  Rntihar—  Green  ground,  rod  midribs,  white  spots. 
Express  Bogenic-Vetn.  bright  rose,  shading  U>  bluish 

green;  e»tra. 


A.  X,.  PENNOCK, 

Upper  Darby,  Del.  Co.,  Pa.,  or 

10  South  12th  St.,  Fhilada. 

Gasrti — Green  ttround,  crimson  ribs  and  markings. 
Hookerianum— <'rimeoa  centre  aad  rays,  cherry  spot*. 
Hrnbyinam — Marbled  gro.n, yellowish  red  spots,  di»tioct. 

Halevy—  While  i.ild-rlbs,  rose  blotches. 
Isidore  Lcroy — Shinto*-  gTeen,  crimson  red  centre  raya. 
Keeteleri— Urge  crimson  centre,  white  spots  on  green  manric 
Lamartinii— Urge  leaf,  deep  crimson  riMitr..,  de'ise  white  »| 


Leopold! 
Morcadante 

lar«— Centre 
Mis. 


—Rich  crimson  rayed  centre,  deep  green 
ite— ley  rtbe  bordered  with  green. 
■  with 


A  green, 
ted  tints,  on 


Macrorrhiza  ▼ariegata.  (aloe). 

Moereannm—  Beautifully  eluded  and  marked, 


red  and  pink,  eery  One. 
Mad.  Andrieu-Crlmson  centre  rays, 


pVrphvMphyHae-r-awn, 

lake,  distinct  and  beautiful 
Perrieri. 

Rosalnt— >'sle  centre,  pink  ribs,  red  blotehea. 
RanUni-Ked  centre,  flue  white  aad  red  spots, 


grf^iir 


tinted  wHh 


E.  ^HendorsenJUeh  p^n  . round,  transparent  ro,e  .pots,  <       ■ff*            ^  crlulMO  ,h4l|ed  ,0  BrecB  .  Wy  good. 
T,.,.itin<l  rnrowo  centre  and  r<iT»  I     i^*  ...  „_  .... 


mottled  crimson  centre  and  ray 
Jenningai,  (aloc)-l»w»rf,  very  floe. 

mnwlme  DUVal- Broad  crimson  centre  and  ribs. 
B5  J  *5ntlOi— t'rimson  centre  rib  and  rose  blotehea. 
ineyeroeer—  White  ground,  beautifully  traced  with  green  and 


crimson;  T*ry 


Koine  Victoria-White 

""marbled  with  white 

VeitchL 


ground. 


CLASS  2. 


s 


gm,  vertulllon 

•othoveif 
aron  de  P 

vivid  red. 


veins,  white  and  pink 


»1— Dark  green,  bright  red  centre,  rue*  spot*. 
Verdier— Klcb  8™a,  blush  nink  centre  and  spots. 

"centre  and  white  markings. 
Ci„orenm— A-hy  l?re«-n,  enrious  and  distinct. 
Imp,  Wapoloon-Centre  crimson 
apHs  and  blotches. 


crimson 


green  margin,  carmtac 


T!A  fMorean — Mottled  green  ground,  lake  red  centre. 
Ed"  Anaro— <lreen  ground,  rose  ventre,  crimson  ribs,  pink 


n,  crimson  centre  shaded  and  spotted. 


Schillerianmn— White  and  green,  beautifully  markrd  and 

Em 
Skoptczianum. 


CLASS  3. 

Alkicaosj-f-antre  light  green,  dark  margin. 

Amabilo— <Jre.  »  ground,  pink  aud  vermilion  spot*  and  shadings. 
ArgyWte*— 0r**n  and  white  distinctly  marked. 
B«)leymei— Snow  whit*  giound  tinged  with  lake,  best  In  this 
class. 

Bicolor  tranaparena— Light  red,  translucent  centre,  green 

BohomiCStm- Light  green  mid-rib  and  Tolas,  surrounded  by 

piuk.  shading  Into  green. 

Devoaianum Clear  greon,  white  spots. 

Ducdo  Nassau-'  "ar  red  etalk 

rery  good. 
Divar  tea  turn  „ 
Endicleriannm  -Beautiful  plak 

gin,  vermilion  spots. 

Eeekhantii-^reen  *roood,  white  spots. 
PaaehanBiii- Shaded  white  and  green,  red  < 
Javanicom,  (sloe  )— Blulah  greea,  Bn»  grower. 
Kochi    °nrk  greea,  curioua  white  centre  line. 

Lmd le Tuum  — ^ ' «*'  ran  eeatre,  gr»cn  margin,  pink  spots. 
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Marterrtyginnm. 

Mirr»b>  le—  r.ik-hi  grm>n  mid -rib  and  mt«,  Him  »hii»  tpota. 
Had.  Ronllett—  Piok  »pot*  toward  centre,  white  apUs  to- 
ward* margin. 

'  Jr  Benson. 

Jreen  ground,  ptok  and  white 


Pietnratwn— Green  croon.!,  dtrtloct  red  atripe. 
Knbro  VenosTim— Dark  red  centre  aad  raya. 
me,  rein. 

Rubra  Maculata — Red  «jv>r«.  pnrple  centre. 
Resale— Gre<-o  ground,  pale  red  marking*. 

Beicbenbachianutn— Often,  pink  and  vermilion,  cnriounlj 

marked  and  -haded. 
Sehmitxii  -Draping laaraa.  light  red  ahaded  Telns. 
Redenii— Clooda  and  apota  of  green  aad  roae,  tae. 
TroTJbetakoyi— Sa«llUte  leaf,  clear  pink  atrip*  on  green 
Tricolornm— Light  green  mid-riband  veina,  red  centre, 

rail  ion  apeta. 
^iolaeeom-Vlolet  rtem,  blnUh  leaf, 

i  ground,  pink  apote. 


»er- 


=  CLASS  4. 

ArrfTwajpilam-flreeo  .potted  with  white,  purple  centre. 
Albonervia-Vein*  whit*  on  a  green  ground. 
BaraquinL 

Bicolor-R»a  "haded  and  margined  with  green. 
BfO^niarti— Mid-rib  and  veina  erimaon,  shading  into  green 

very  good. 

Chantini— Oreen  ground,  crlmaon  and  white  marking*. 
Esculentu  m  (aloe.)— Shaded  green,  magnlleent  grower. 
Hattattim— Ireeu  leaf,  epot*  pale. 

Honlletti— Green,  rlraw  color  and  white,  beautifully  marked 
and  ahaded. 

H»inato«tipma— Bine  black  ahiuiugatalk*,  few  *poU  while 

and  roae,  on  dark  green  ground. 
Lcmirianum. 

Irlarmorafram— "f  frr"''0  T""'"1  »"'>  marMed. 
Pocila-Oreen  ground,  yellowi.h  aad  red  mid-rib. 
Sagittaferam  pictam—  Oatt  color,  nearly  while  marklnr* 
Wig/htii— "reen  ground,  alngularly  painted  with  clear  white 
and  carmine  epota;  Una. 


ivT;^  Spring-  Catalogue 


OF 


Is  now  ready,  containing  a  list  of  many  admirable  novelties.    Also  names  and  de 

pcription  of  the  finest  varieties  of  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus,  of  which  I  have  a  large 
and  fine  collection. 

The  attention  of  the  Trade  especially,  is  called  to  this  Catalogue,  as  the  prices  of 
Plants  and  Bulbs  by  the  quantity  are  unusually  low, 

Address,  GEORGE  STJCH, 

feb3  South  Abbot,  N.  J. 


DU  PAGE  COUNTY  NURSERIES, 

ELLSWORTH  &  CO  ,  Proprietor.,  NAPERVILLE  ILLINOIS. 

60,000  HOSES 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  Bourbon,  Tea,  Noisette,  China  or  Bengal,  Climbing,  &«., 
Which  we  offer,  our  selection  of  varieties,  at  from  $8  to  $15  per  100,  and  from  $60  to  $120  per  1000.  Alt 
good  varieties,  on  their  own  roots,  health*,  thrifty  plants,  from  this  Winter's  growth  to  those  of  2  yrs.  old 
On  application  will  send  list  of  varieties  we  can  furnish. 


LEWIS  ELLSWORTH  &  CO. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

BRID  G-E  MAN'S 


EMBRACING  ALL  THE  NEW*  AND  DESIRABLE  PLANTS, 

Will  be  ready  for  distribution  on  the  18th  of  March.  The  attention  of  Amateurs,  as  well  as  the  Trade,  is 
invited  to  the  laage  aolteetion  of  Novelties  mentioned  therein. 

The  oeual  collect  on  of  choice  Plaata,  combining  the  best  selections  of  former  importations.  Also,  an 
extensive  !»i  of 

GLADIOLUS,  AND  OTHER  SUMMER  BLOOMING  BULBS 
mar  ANDREW  BRIDGEMAN,  878  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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CHARLES  H.  MILLER, 

HORTICULTURIST  AND 

Landscape  Gardener, 

6740  German  town  Avenue,  Phila. 

5"7~  Conanltalona  fur  Improrementa,  Plan*  for  Laying  out 
Grounds,  both  public  and  priTate,  V lanllng  Orchard*,  Oar'den*,  Ac. 


GARDEN  SEEDS. 

AD  the  leading  and  most  desirable  kinds  of 
VEGETABLE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS 
will  be  found  in  oar  annual  Price  Lift;  mailed  free 
to  all  applicants. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN  &  SON, 
Ispr  876  Broadway,  New  York. 


Cranberry  Plants,  by  Mail. 

Of  the  different  rarlette*  for  inuiat  no.)  upUod  eoltore.  On* 
now  variety,  of  pecaltar  habit  and  growth,  hmt  for  nplarxf  ml- 
ture,  of  largest  aim  and  crwal  bmrer.  for  ftirthar  particular*  aa 
l»  cultlTatl.n,  aotl,  description,  etc  ,  encloee  atamp  foe  fire  alar  or 
20  cent*  for  Orrtnbrrn/  OultmiM,  enlarged  and  embellished. 

AI»o,  GBAFT1XG  WAX.  of  aaperfor  quality,  Mil  op  la  amall 
pu-kagea  for  naa.    Dealer*  a  ad  other*  an  ppiini  <>n  t ha  moat  favor- 
able lama.    Oil  J'.ir-  ir,  for  mailing  piant*,  cureriag  bottle*,  etc., 
from  the  air.    Alio,  a  bcarier  article  lor  covering  hot-bad*,  ate. 
aprl  »  TROWUKIDUE,  Mtl/ucd,  Con* 

PENNSYLVANIA  HORTICULTURAL  SCHOOL 

AND  HEALTH  INSTITUTE. 

Tbe  Srst  session  of  the  school  departments  of  this 
Institute  will  commence  on  the  2nd  of  May  next, 
and  continue  22  weeks. 

A  competent  corps  of  teachers  having  been  em- 
ployed. The  course  of  study  will  embrace  practical 
lessons  in  Horticulture  »nd  Floriculture,  Botany, 
Pomology.  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Entomology, 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Comparative  and  Human 
Anatomy,  Physical  training  to  music,  Hygienio 
Cookery,  4c. 

For  terms  and  School  Announcements,  Address 
B,  L.  RYDER,  M.  D.,  Prineipal, 
Ispr  Loudon,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 


DAHLIAS. 

4^>00  first  qnality,  strong  Pot  Roots;  including  150 
ehoice  varieties,  large  flowered  and  poaipone. 
For  sale  at  the  lowest  rates. 

CHARLES  J.  POWER, 
2apr  South  Framingham,  Mass. 


Wild 

Bent/rw  for  ft! 
aprl 


and  Scupper u on p/  Grape, 

do«_  ft"  ■  per  100 
J.M.  a  MILLER,  Inaa,  Ml**. 


BEAUTIFUL  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Ch  >lee  V F.  ; BT ABLK  8CKD3.   How  and  ebole»  POTATOKS. 
All  kind*  of  BBDDIXil  PLANTS.   150  rarietle*  oftha  ehotceat 
Dabiiaa.  a  aplandtd  collection.  5000  dry  roote  at  fS  per  haadred, 

by  expreaa.  by  tnnil  *l  2*  par  do*. 

tJNw|jatoa  Deplane*,  yatiowrtp,  white,  by  assti.  He. 

E  B.  JKHN'IHOa,  Florist, 

Bouthport ,  Coan 


SMALL  EVERGREEN 

ass 

Deciduous  Trees. 

The  anhasriher  baa  the  targrot  and  flnaat  atoek  that  b*  has  tmr 

offered  for  eale,  r-onaWiog  of  many  varleOee,  both  native  and  im- 
ported, from  foraat  ami  tranar-laated. 

Arborvltae,  fr»m  fnreet.  «  to  12  In.  high,  per  1000  ft  4  00 

tranardanted,  S  to  12   "  "   15  00 

'*  M  15  to  15   **  ••  2A0O 

Norway  «prac*    "  B  to  0   "    15  00 

"  "  0  to  12   "  *•   JA  00 

An.lrlan  Ptoa.     "         et.i  I  "    20  rr> 

Boropean  Larch,  **  9  to  12   "  "   13  00 

Larger  »iie*  and  othar  varlette.,  at  very  low  price*. 
AI*o  a  Urge  atoek  of  Fruit  Tree*,  Grape  Tinea,  " 
Shniba,  Roaa*.  As. 
Whotaaala  Price  List  nailed  free. 

50  and  52  Veaey  St.,  New  Tork, 
»ptl  THOMAS  J ACKSOX,  N  ireryman  ■»  li 

KB" 


i 

a 


OF  18  7  0. 

The  most  beautiful  and  superb  col- 
lection known, 
tlnsnrpftrsed  by  any  thing  ever  brought  before 
the  public  heretofore.    Amateurs  and  Florists 
»re  respectfully  solicited  to  call  and  examine 
this  collection. 

The  following  varieties  fl  25  each ;  set  of  6 
sorts,  $<<,  or  entire  stoak  S 1000. 
America,  Girard,  Wm.  Penn, 

Washington,        Great  Republic,  Peabody. 

MARC  it  WITHAM, 
Astoria,  L.  I,  N.  Y.  | 

Roses  and  Bedding  Plants. 

My  stock  of  Oreenhooae  and  Bedding  plant*  I*  nnnaaiDy  fine 
and  [  would  eapacielly  chII  the  attention  of  porch angre  to  my  «tock 

ofthaf" 
10ft 

■r 

Hon*,  at  i 


Q 

■ 

0 

P 


would  wap^riallr  ell  the  attention  «T  purchaser*  to  m»  «ti<g 
Marshal  Neil  Rose;  One  plant*  PS  per  dor  »J3  per 

A  Colored  Plate  of  thia  moil  Excellent  Rw».«.lA<r  to. II 


AQUARIA  CEMENT. 

The  beat  article  diaorered  for  glazing  graperies  and  green-, 
bona**,  haTlag  been  need  for  the  pa*l  too  yeaia  with  grant  .aceea* 
which  will  be  teattSed  to  by  I  boa*  thai  bare  bo  oar*  glared  wltb 
it    Mouof.ctareJ  only  by 

I.  D.  DAVT8, 

apr2  02  Fallon  St..  I»ew  Tork 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Best  Selection. 

If o  30,  berrtea  IV^ oa.  <-»ch,  boat  market  berry  known* 
Okas.  DowwinR,  large  and  v*ry  fine;  Roraeyn  Seeiliiog.  Paak'a 
Emperor,  Nlcanor,  Harnea'  Mammoth,  Kapi>le<»n  III,  Whita  Al- 
plne. Tary  awast,  AO ceut*  doa.fi  AO  100,  SjtOlOSO.  Thee*  S  Va> 
rietiaa  one  doa.  each,  fro*  by  mail  Srj. 

Hadeon'a  Barly.  new  aeedllng,  rery  large  wonderfully  prodac- 
lira,  earl^t  berry  known,  ftno  f-w  market,  »i  50  doa.,  W  100. 
Mndaon'a  Mo.  X  mm  mooatrona  berry,  extra,  »1  do*.,  ft i  100 
Huydaa'a  No.  )."..  new,  very  larga,  productlra,  extra.,  fl  doi. 
Mrs.  Grant,  new,  lanteat  and  beat  white  berry  known,  #2  dot. 
African*,  new  moaatroa*  berry,  nearly  black,  a  novelty,  f2  dux. 
Tlieae  6  rarletle*.  one  d»a.  aacb,  free  by  mall.  #5. 
Vewalllea  and  Cherry  Carraata.  good  plaaU,  ftl  to  doi.,  ft*  100. 
Dr.  Beit.'*,  new  aMdlliai,  beat  currant  known,  SOc 
at  <)oaen 

m  so*. 


8.  CARPIITTIR. 

,S.  T 


aprl 
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SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  BY  MAIL. 

ROBERT  J.  HALLIDAY'S 

©ft  o  fee  Whswes  Seed®  fair  Spring  ®@wiag« 

The  following  varieties  hare  been  selected  with  great  care  The  collection  of  nine  varieties  mailed  free 
on  receipt  of  two  dollars.  t 


Lophospcrtnnm— B«Mitlful  summer  climber  

Pansy  English — Kxtra  select  from  prUe  flowers   3 

Paney  Fancy— B-autlfully  marked;  Urge  ud  showy. 


Per  packet. 

alxed;comprlslngniohe  Ranunculus, Rom, 

Bouquet  and  Chrysanthemum  flowered..   25 

Balsams  Double— Bstra  One;  pure  white;  unsurpassed 

for  flowers  dariaf  the  Summer  seeeon   S3 

Daisy- ^'-"  —  t  donble;  all  colore   2ft    Verbena— From  the  lineal  bedding  varletlea 

Geraniums  fro»*ut,)—  Saved  from  the  newest  priaa  vs>           Zinnia  (wirsLS)— Mixed  ;  compriatog  scarlet,  orange,  ear- 
rleuee.,...   U  |       mine,  yellow,  rose,  kt  

TEH  NEW  AND  BARE  SUMMER  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

■ailed  free  on  receipt  of  three  dollar*. 
Per  packet. 

1  Abu  til  on  Thompsonii— Beautiful;  variegated  foil- 

see,  retains  Its  variegation  during  the  hottest  weather.  50 

Grand  ills  ram— 

  so 


1  Abutilon  Meeopotamicum  G 

Flowers  of  large  sl»e;  half  climbing. 
1  Colcus  Aurca  Maririnata-K> 


1  Carnation  President  Degraw-i'sre  white... .  23 
1  Fuchsia  Meteor- M  h»>>U;  foliage  rich  guides 
yellow   ...............••.«>«.«. 

1  Geranium  Gloire  de  Nancy,  (popslk)— Flowers 

rich  ro»y  scarlet   M 

1  Colens,  Her  Majesty— Bronxy  red  centre  ;  grees-  j  |jOBe  Isabella  Sprunt-Cenary  yellow   4  0 

Ish  yellow  margin ;  auperb   30    j  Wfarechal  Neil— <J»ld«"  yellow;  handsome  fo- 

1  Carnation  La  Purito—  Beep  carmine   23  I      jUg,   bo 

The  two  eolleetloni  mailed  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  |1  00.  Address, 

RotooPt  *T.  TTn1Hr1ytyT  SEEDSMAN,  &C. 

No.  1*.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  Free  to  all  Applicants.  

Genesee  Yalley  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FROST  &  CO. 

OFFER  FOR  SALE  AN  UNUSUALLY  FINE  STOCK  OF 

FRUIT  1  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Ever- 
greens, Greenhouse  Plants,  &c. 

Which  will  be  sold  as  cheap  as  at  any  other  establishment.   Catalogues  mailed  to  all  applicants  as  follows: 

sg0>  |_       Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vlnti,  eV«  »°  ©asst.  •**  • 

>#,  «j.  ««  Or  nament  al  Trees,  Shrub.,  Kesri,  Krrrgr.eoi  Ac.lO  cents  eneh. 

Ho,  3.  «  Oreenaans.  Plant-,  Dskllai,  Bialk>s,  eVe   S  ••»».  aaeaa* 

4.      V>  r. olea.le  Catalogue  .r  Trad.  I4M  for  Hsri.rym.s,  Dealers,  Plantar.,  *e.,  Ormtl.. 

Address  FROST  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 

DU   PAGE    COUNTY  NURSERIES, 
Lewi*  Ellsworth  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  Naperville,  Illinois. 
For  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  grounds,  w.  offer  APPLE  TREES,  two,  three  and  four  years  old 
PEACH  TREKS,  in  buds  ;  CL1MRING  and  other  ROSES  ;  SILVER  LEAVED  MAPLE,  two  to  four  years 
Sd    DOOL1TTLE  BLACKCAP  and  DAVIDSON'S  THORNLESS  RASPBERRIES;  Large  and  Small 
PLANTS;  CURRANTS,  mostly  Red  Dutch,  two  and  three  year.  ^ff^jj^Sfff^  ' 
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Early  Rose  Potatoes,  $3  25  per  bbl.,  $30  00  10  bbl. 
u  "    2nd  size,  $2  50  «     $22  50  «» 

For  other  low  prices  of  Potatoes  and  Plant?,  roc 
Gardener't  Monthly,  page  9  March  number,  For 
Price  List,  Address 

lapr   THOS  C.  ANDREWS,  .Nfooreatown,  X.  J. 

Nursery  Stock  at  Auction. 

WAWASET  NURSERIES, 

WILMIHGTOff,  DELAWARE. 

The  Entire  Stock. 

April  5th,  1870,  at  11  A.  M. 


lapr. 


EDW.  T ATX  ALL. 


DAHLIAS,  GERANIUMS. 

Roses,  Carnations,  Redding  and  Miscellaneous 
Plants.   Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 


2apr 


CHARLES  J.  POWER, 

FftAMINGHAM  NURBERIRS, 

Sooth  Framingham,  Mass. 


1000  Fine  Double 

TUBER  KOSES. 

FOR  BALE. 

lapr     Address,  W.  TAYLOR,  Riverside,  ft.  J. 

•    Clark  Raspberry  Plants. 

First  quality,  $30  per  1000,  second  size  $10  per  1000. 
Philadelphia  Raspberry  $25j  Kittatinny  Blackberry, 
$10;  Wilson's,  $16. 
Early  Rose  Potatoes,  $4  per  barrel. 


UPr 


MAHLON  MOON. 

MorriBTtlle,  Backs  Co ,  Pa. 


The  Westchester  Black  Cap. 

Raspberry  is  pronounced  by  Committees  from  the 
Fruit  Growers  and  Farmers  Club  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  by  reports,  dated  July,  1869.  The  earliett  the 
mo$t  productive,  and  the  be$t  flavored  of  all  the 
Black  Caps.  Having  made  arrangements  with  L  J. 
Mabil,  the  originator,  to  propagate,  we  will  furnish 
plants  at  the  following  prices  :  3  plants  $1,  12 
plants  $3,  100  plants  $15. 
Send  Stamp  for  Circulars. 

Address, 


lapr 


JNO.  L.  TRAVIS  &  FIELD, 

Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


EVERGREENS  &  GREENH0U8E  PLANTS. 


Balm  ofGUlead,  4  feet, 
"  "     8  feet 


-     -   per  100,  $40  00 
•     -        "      60  00 
Verbenas,  fine  selection    ...        ♦«        5  fO 
Roses  in  pots,  strong  plants    -  "      20  00 

General  collection  of  Greenhouse  and  Bedding 
Plants. 


lapr 


W.  P.  BRINTON, 
Christiana,  Pa. 


WATER'S  PRUNING  POLE  AND 

HAND  SHEARS. 

Wm.  Saunders  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
says  :  "For  ease  and  certainty  of  action,  it  is  supe- 
rior to  any  device  that  has  come  under  my  notice. 

T.  C.  Maxwell  says  :  «'It  has  a  remarkably  clean 
strong  cut." 

Thomas  Mcehan  says  :  "After  examining  many 
kinds  of  tree  pruners,  I  find  this  the  best  of  all." 

For  additional  testimonials  showing  the  power, 
superiority  and  cheapness  of  these  knives,  send  for 
a  Price  Circu'ar  to 

W.  C.  STRONG, 
Nowaktcm  Hill  Nurseries, 
|  Brighton,  Mass. 

TREES,  PLANT8, 


For  free  Catalogues  apply  as  above. 


QUEEN  STREET  GARDENS, 

C  hertcrtown,  Kent  Co.,  M«L 

All  hi  want  of  BEDDING  GERANIUMS  AND 
VERBENAS  in  quantities,  should  send  me  their  ad- 
dress with  the  quantities  and  varieties  needed. 

I  think  I  can  supply  them  at  lower  rates  than  can 
be  had  elsewhere. 

Also  a  full  stock  of  Rotes  of  all  the  standard  va- 
rieties. 

Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

W.  F.  MASSEY,  Flobibt, 
2apr  Chestertown,  Md. 

CLAPP'S  FAVORITE  PEAR. 


Have  purchased  a  large  part  of  the  extensive  stock 
of  the  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder, 

OFPRB  VOB  SALE. 

2000  PINE  SPECIMEN  TREES. 

From  3  to  6  years  old,  many  with  fresh  buds,  from 
$1  to  $8  e*ch 
The  trade  supplied. 

HOVEY  &  CO., 
aprl  63  N.  Market  St.,  Boston. 
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EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Light  Aetatlc  Bralimas,  Imported  itock,  pea  comb,  very  flue ;  Cocka 
»cnh  12  lb».,  i-KK-  $1  dot.      for  4  dot.    HouiIod'i  Dark  Brahma*, 
BaffC.«hln.Cre»a!ar*i»o.lliuport«d«tock,extrH,»^do».61lT«r|Or*y. 
Porklnjr,  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg,  ro«e  comb,  92  SO  dot.  White 
Leghorn,  Oolden  Seal. right  Bantam,  roee  comb,  extra,  $3  doxeo. 
Ayle-bury,  Bvweo  and  foulooee  Dncke,  all  Imported  eloek,  very 
fine,  »1  down. 

Send  for  Deeerlpllve  Catalogue.           w  g  CARPENTBR. 
aprl                                      Rye,  Weetcbeater  Co.,  N.  V. 

FOR  SALE— A  Bargain. 

A  lot  of  Colored  Plates  of  Fruit,  Roses,  &c. 
never  used,  at  good  a$  new. 
For  List  and  Price,  Address 

EDWARD  TATNALL  Jr., 

BBANDVWrXE  NLBSEH1K9, 

aprl                               Wilmington,  Del. 

LAST  CALL. 

Shrub*,  Roses,  Small  Fruits,  Flowering  Plants, 
4c  ,  half  price. 

Until  about  April  20th,  we  will  sell  at  one  half 
piice,  and  then  close  out  by  Auction. 

Send  for  Special  Circular,  extra  inducements  to 
purchasers,  as  we  must  close  this  Spring. 

aprl         PRINCE  4  CO.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Great  Auctiok  Sale  of  Trees  &c.f 
Friday,  April  8th,  at    OA.  M. 

J.  W.  Coburn,  being  desirous  of  retiring  from  bus- 
iness the  entire  stock  of  the  celebrated  Prince  Nur- 
series, at  Flashing,  will  be  sold  at  auction  m  above. 

The  stock  is  first  class,  and  includes  Shade  Trees 
•f  stll  best  kinds  suitable  for  street  planting.  Also 
large  variety  of  smaller  ornamental  tree*  for  lawns. 

50,000  Maples  (rarious),  2500  Lindens,  2000  Kims, 
2000  Magnolia,  Ash,  Tulip,  &c,  4s. 

Evergreens  iu  variety;  fine  Mt  Atlas  Cedais;  extra 
Boxtrees;  Arborvits*  for  hedges,  (2  to  5 years  trans- 
planted. 

Horse  Chestnut,  Black  Walnut  and  Butternut 
Seedlings.  Fruit  trees  (2  to  6  years),  Apples, 
Pears,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Quinces,  Medlars,  4c. 

Grapes  and  Small  Fruits. 

This  sale  presents  a  rare  opportunity  to  buyers,  as 
it  will  be  absolute,  and  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers. 
If  day  prove  stormy,  sale  will  be  next  day.  Flushing 
is  |  hour  from  New  York.    For  Circulars  of  sale 
(including  information  about  route  and  trains),  apply 
to  J.  W.  Coburn,  Flushing,  or  L.  B.  Prince,  «7  Wall 
St.,  New  York.  aprl 

The  Rochester  Berry  Basket. 

The  best  ventilated,  most  durable,  and  neatest 
basket  made. 

Also  Berry  and  Grape  boxes  very  cheap. 
Circulars  with  Price  List  sent  free. 

H.  N.  PECK  4  CO., 
apr3                     Rochester,  New  York. 

Orders  received  by 

B.  H.  Stair  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
W.  H.  Corslt,  Cincinnatti,  Ohio. 
W.  W.  Kwox,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Stbphrw  Cox,  PhilaOelphia,  Pa. 

PLANTS  LOW 

BY    THE  QUANTITY. 

Having  an  unusually  large  stock  of 
Roses,  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Dahlias, 
Heliotropes,  Penstemons,  Ageratums, 
Coleus,  4c. 

Which  we  will  sell  to  the  trade  and  others  purchas- 
ing in  large  quantities  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

GLADIOLU8. 

The  following  sorts  : 
Brenchlyensis,  Brownli,  Gandavensis, 

Don  Juan,  H Men.  Rosea  Cornea,  Archimedes, 

Couiante  fulgens,  Oracle  and  Psittimeus. 

Per  doz.  $1,  psr  100  $6,  per  1000  $45. 
Also    Evergreen*,    Ornamental    Trees,  Shrubs, 
Small  Fruits  in  large  quatities. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

Add  re**, 

F.  8ULZF.R  4  BRO., 
aprl                 432  X.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

Good  and  Cheap. 

Qq^eir  JJaJieij  ^series 

Have  received  a  consignment  of  50,000  Concord 
Grape  Vines,  which  must  be  sold  at  any  sacrifice. 

Good  vines  at  $12,  $15  and  $20  per  1000. 

Special  inducements  on  a  surplus  of  Ives,  Iona,  etc. 

Osage  Orange  Plants  $1  50  per  1000. 
Address, 

J.  JENKINS,  Soft., 
aprl                    Winona,  Col.  Co.,  Ohio. 

The  Duchess  de  Bordeaux 
Pear. 

A  new  and  first  rate  winter  variety. 
We  have  had  it  for  five  years  under  cultivation, 
and  we  are  confident  it  is  one  of  the  best 
A  very  late  keeper,  and  of  the  finest  quality. 

Price  of  Trees. 

Address, 

SMITH,  CLARK  St  POWELL, 
aprl                     Syracuse,  New  York. 
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TOR  EVERY  HOUSEHOLD. 

PAGE'8  PORTABLE  PUMP  AND  GRADUA- 
TING SPRINKLER  for  $5.  "It  has  proved  (he 
best  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  ae«n.,>— Chas.  Down- 
it»o,  Newburg,  N.  Y.  It  is  unequalled  for  applying 
liquids  to  destroy  insects  on  plants,  Vines  and  Fruit 
Trees.    As  a  fire  extinguisher  it  is  very  effective. 

Liberal  discount  to  Clubs  and  to  Agents  for  1870. 
New  England  Portable  Pimr  Co.,  Danvers,  Mass. 

SEEDS!  SEEDS!!  SEEDS!!! 


5  North  Pearl  Street,  ' 

ALBANY,  N.  T. 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 
FIELD,  VEGETABLE  &  FLOWER  SEEDS 

Of  every  description.  Spring  and  Summer  (lower- 
ing Bulbs,  Horticultural  Implements,  &c.,  Ac. 

As  fine  a  collection  of  Vegetables  and  Flower  Seeds 
as  can  be  found  in  this  country.  Seeds  sent  post- 
paid to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Catalogues  furnished  free  on  application  by  mail  or 
otherwise. 

New  Bronze  and  Zonal  Seedling 

Geraniums. 

GOLDEN  CLOUD. 

Leaves  of  very  large  sizes,  lemon  color,  with  broad 
bronzy  red  zone.  Plant  overspreading  and  vigorous. 
Flowers  scarlet,  $1  SO  each. 

CARNATION. 
Zonal  leaves  light  green,  narrow  zone,  plant  vig- 
orous, dowers  bright  cherry  rose,  with  white  band 
in  the  centre  of  each  petal.  The  most  unique  Gera- 
nium ever  raised.  A  limited  number  of  plants  this 
Spring  at  $2  50  each.  Delivered  to  Express  in  Bal- 
timore.  Send  for  my  Catalogue. 

W.F.  MASSE Y,  Florist, 

Chestertown,  Kent  Co  ,  Md. 


BONE  FLOUR  -BONE  FLOUR. 

Cracked  Bone,  Bone  Meal.  Bone  Floor,  and  Floated  Bone.  (Ut- 
«nte<*d  t-<  produce  name  eff«t  »t  HALF  COST  of  Perurtaa  Ouatio. 
Bond  for  Circular.  Address, 

LISTER  BKOTRF-BS, 
mr3  Newark,  H.J. 

HOW  TO  GROW  CABBAGES ! 

I  baTe  written  a  work,  entitled  "CABBAGES:  How  to 
Thkh,"  which  treat*  oa  the  eotl,  tbe  manure,  toe  plantings  < 
ration,  marketing,  Terlettes,  (with  several  Engravings),  keeping 
over  winter,  hotbed  raiting,  (tamp  .foot,  Ac.,  Ac.  Man/  mlnnte 
practical  detail!  are  given  under  each  head,  m  Invaluable  to  the 
beginner.  I  bare  written  two  other  work*,  one  entitled  -OHIOXSt 
ttew  to  aaias  Tnaa,"  tbe  other,  "  SQUASHES;  How  to  Obov 
Tn*M."  Each  characterised  by  great  thoroughness  of  detail- 
Either  work  **nl  poet-paid  o»  tbe  receipt  of  30  eta.  My  1 
Oerden  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  .eat  gratia  to  all. 

mr3  JAMES  J.  B.  ORIHOBT,  ] 


1870.     Harmony  Grove  Nurseries,  1870. 

GBOVE,  PA. 


She  SjpeuBe  rfturstm 

Offer  a  large  and  very  choice  assortment  of 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

PEAR  TBEES,  both  Standard  and  Dwarf. 
PLUM  TREES. 

ABBORVTU  PLANTS 

In  especially  large  supply,  and  great  inducements 
will  be  offered  to  those  who  wish  to  purchase  in 
quantity. 

Our  Wholesale  List  for  Spring  '70,  ia  just  issued, 
and  will  he  sent  free  to  all  applicants  who  enclose 
stamp. 

SMITH,  CLARK  *  POWELL, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.      Feb.  1870. 


Our  stock  for  the  present  season  ia  large  and  well 
assorted.    Prices  reasonable. 

BOSES  A  SPECIALTY. 

Catalogues  upon  application. 

mr  2  DINOEE  k  CONARD. 

FOR  CHEAP  HOMES, 

0000  SOCIETY, 

FINE  CLIMATE,  FERTILE  SOIL, 

Send  for  a  Circular  of  Pomona  Fruit  and  Farming 
Lands,  to 

JOHN  H.  WHETSTONE, 

Ottawa,  Kansas. 

Or  S.  T.  KELSEY, 

Pomona,  Franklin  Co., 

mr3 


Peach  Trees. 

All  the  leading  varieties,  first-class  stock,  thrifty 
and  healthy,  at  $50  per  thousand. 

LARGE 

ORNAMENTAL  &  EVEKGKEEN 


A  good  stock  of  the  above,  prices  low. 

Address,        T.  B.  JENKINS  Sup't, 

Chambersburg  Nursery  Association, 
mr  2  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
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TO    TUII    THAUBi  I 

We  offer  a  line  in pply  of  the  following,  vii : 

DWARF  APPLES  (on  Paradise),  DWARF  CHER- 
RIES, STANDARD  CHERRIES,  1  year,  APRI 
COTS,  NECTARINES,  ALMONDS,  CURRANTS, 
Gooseberries,  (  N  ;»tive  and  English),  Raspber- 
ries, Blackberries,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  ; 

Annate  a*  Arbi.kvit  k  (for  Hedging),  Obsamrxtai.  Sbbcm,  Climb- 
uru  Shrubs,  Psab  Sbsbubos,  Apfls  8bbdlu>gs,  (for  budding;. 
Price  List  on  application. 

mr  2  Edw.  J.  Evans  &  ©•.,  IOEK,  PBSNA. 


A  SIXTY  POUND  CABBAGE ! 

I  wm  theorltfinul  Introducer  of  the  MARBLKHEAD  MAMMOTH 
DRUMHEAD  CABBAGE,  and  bar*  a  stock  of  pure  (toad,  grown 
from  extra  large  bands,  (than  la  aoroa  Seed  ottered  for  sale  (bat 
was  grown  from  tnara  tnuh),  which  I  nand  post-paid  for  'ii  eta.  n 
package;  91  00 an  ounce;  912  00  a  pound.  Fall  infractions  for 
cultivation,  wltb  an  Eogravlnir  of  the  Cabbage,  M>nt  wttb  each 
package.  This  is  the  tarpett  Oibbaae  in  the  world,  averaging, 
aider  high  cultivation,  thirty  pound*  each  by  the  acre.  The 
head*  are  hard  and  and  remarkably  sweet  and  tender.  My  Illus- 
trated  Catalogue  of  Oardan  and  Flower  Seed  contains  letters  from 
over  a  score  of  f  irmer-,  residing  in  thirteen  different  Slate*,  who 
grew  these  to  weigh  from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds.  Catalogue 
sent  free  to  all. 

mr3  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mas*. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
For  Spring  1870. 

STANDARD  FRUIT  Trees,  for  Orchard!. 

DWARF  TREES,  for  Gardens, 

O RAPE  VINES— Old  and  new  varieties. 


DECIDUOUS  ORWAMKXTAL 

KVBRGRBKN  TREES. 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS  and  Plants. 

ROSES,  PEONIES.  DAHLIAS,  etc.,  an  per  b  collections. 

ttREESHOUsB  sod  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

All  orders,  large  or  small,  will  receive  prompt  and  careful  atten- 
tion. Packing  for  dtaunt  points  performed  In  the  moat  skillful 
and  thorough  manner. 

timall  parcels  tent  by  mail  when  to  desired. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  priced 
receipt  or  stampe,  as  follows : 

No.  1.— Frnltt,  10c.  Ho. 
,5c.  No. 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

of  Trees,  Plants  and  Seeds. 

Is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants. 
100,000  Osage  Orange. 

ELLIOTT  BROS.  &  BURGESS, 
mr2  1 14  Market  St,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

CHEAP  VINES  AND  TREES. 

20,000  Peach,  1  jear  from  bad,  $40  per  1000.  Con- 
cord No.  1,  $25  per  1000.  Clinton  Grape  2  aad  3 
years,  $25  per  1000.  Address, 

G.  W.  WILSON,  &  CO., 

Bendersville,  Adams  Co., 

mr1 


12  vars.  New  &  Ounce  Seed  Potatoes. 

By  the  pound  or  pack.    Dont  fall  to  send  for  s  clrcnlar  with  prieer 
The  following  Extra  choice  Flewer  Seeds,  saved  only  from  prise 
Bowers :      Verbena,  from  a  splendid  collection,  20. 
Pan.y,  from  finest  Eniriteb  varieties,  20.   Asters— La  Superb— 15 

varieties,  1.3.    Chinese  Pinks,  extra  double  and  single,  13. 
Denble  Balsams,  from  Smith's  prisa,  13.    Diadem  Pink,  a  superb 
novelty.  Vi.   The  collection  of  6  varieties  for  $1  00.  Sent 
post-paid,  by  mall.    Send  for  Plant  Catalogue    Add  re**, 
mrt  B.  B.  Jennings,  80UTUP0BT,  CONN. 

TO  PLANTERS  AND  DEALERS. 

GRAPE  VINES.      1000        100  do* 
200,000  1  year  old  Concord. ...$20  00    $8  00    $  75 
40,000  2  years  old  Concord...  30  00     4  (JO     1  00 

BLACKBERRIES.  _  .  _ 

50,000  Wilson                      25  00  3  00  1  00 

60,000  Kittatlnny. ...............  25  00  3  00  1  00 

25,0t'0  Dorchester.                  12  00  1  50  50 

50,000  Lawton                        6  00  1  25  50 

RASPBERRIES. 

25,000  Philadelphia   35  00     5  00     1  50 

100,000  Thornless  Blackcap...  10  00  1  50  50 
100,000  Doolittle   5  00     1  00  50 

200.000  WifsW^AlbaJy0??..  P2  00*1"8'  50  25 

10,000  Agriculturist   4  00        75  40 

Qu6en  of  Holland   „  8  00 

Asparagus,  one  year  old   5  00     1  00 

"       two  ye\rs  old   8  00     1  50 

Grape  Wood  85  cents  per  1000  buds.  Cranberry 
Plants,  per  barrel  $5.    Samples  for  25  cents. 

II  D.N TL AND, 
mr2  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


oBBORVITJE.   HEMLOCK,  SC. 

Every  size  and  description  of 
Evergreens  furnished  and  deliv- 
ered in  N.  Y.,  from  Nursery  or 
Pasture,  on  the  most  liberal  terms 
till  June  1st. 
Arborvita  6  to  12  inches  high, 
,  $5  per  1000,  or  10,000  for  $40. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

L  B.  CHAPMAN, 

rl     Nurseryman,  Portland,  Me. 


NURSERY  TRADE  LIST. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  mail  our  list  of 
$mall  $e<sdling$,  and  our  list  of  tret  $e«ds,  to  all  ap- 
plicants. 

We  have  some  bushels  of  Mazzard  Cherry  stones, 
which  have  been  kept  in  germinating  condition  for 
those  who  could  not  buy  in  fall,  at  $5  per  bushel. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN, 

feb  Gennantown  Nurseries,  Phila 


WALTER  ELDER, 
LANDSCAPE  AND  JOBBING  GARDENER. 

Ho.  1231  ROOM  AH  STREET,  Philadelphia, 
to  all  1 
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IRISH  JUNIPER, 

One  year  transplanted,  from  5  to  7  inches ;  very 
fine,  by  the  1000  or  10,000.    Alao  several  thousand 
Sweedish  Junipers. 

OTTO  &  ACHELI3, 
feb                            Westchester,  Pa. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS. 
Moorestown,  New  Jersey, 

Has  nearly  200  acres  in  Small  Fruits. 
Has  a  large  stock  of  Plants  and  Early  Rose  potal 
toes,  for  sale  low. 
Send  for  prices.      Sent  free. 

MACKENZIE'S 

HORTICULTURAL 

ESTABLISHMENT, 

Broad  and  Colombia  Avenue. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

©^Catalogues  of  new,  rare  and  desirable  Plants 
for  the  house  or  ground,  now  ready  on  application. 

/"lONC.-OKDVILLK  NURS K R I ES, 
\J                  E*t.iU!*hc<l  in  1S45. 

200.000  PEACH  TREES. 

St.<k  j,  4  tn  7  f<<!t.  l»n.ltojr  iTctmril  varicti"*.  inchi'llDg  the  Kin? 
of  IV»rli.-<,  n>  ko  rwlr  l*<  1  ttm  hr*t  »»rl>>ty  bow  in  cultivation. 
APH.KS— A  l.r*ry  -tock.  »f  nna-nal  IhrifU  «r.>wth.  Other  Tre**, 
Vines,  m»nt«.  Ac  ,1a  .}ii»urlly.  f.r  *»Vat  i-'<lnr*l  mte«.  if  nr.lrrwl 
eivrly     aI«>,  ll.<-  .-♦•M.n.t.-,)  CONCOKD  1WATO,  (a  «f«lln>8  vt  th* 
M<rc«r  )  proven  »n|wrl<ir  t>>  the  Mercer  utter*  trial  to  12  Slate* 
Uat  »eiHM>o.    Send  fur  Catalogue  anil  Tmimimiala. 

CM  AS.  P.  PKTERS. 
felsl                               Concord  vllle.  Itelawar*  Co  ,  t'eno. 

THE  PLANET  DRILL. 

For  Garden  tirr<t  r>r  {,'tntno.  Hi*1  REST!    The  mr>»t  »imp1?.  eora- 
pacl,  I*r«<>i.  relent    regulated,  Itglitrot  »ai  llflitent  running, 
ebvapwt!     Ni;  gearing,  m>  .lldtn,  »«i  io  open  night,  and  evenly 
whether  full  or  nrtt,  all  fwli  onUimtUti  drilled,  a!«>  Salad. 
SaUnfjr.  llri.oni  C.irti.  Oma^n  Orange,  Sumery  Sreda,  Ac.  AIho 
tjtrriiitt  Fertilizer*  In  the  row  at  auy  rat?  yti  acre,  and  WITM- 

orr  i.oss  kiio.m  winds. 

NO.  1.  5  lb.,  .cod,  S13.    No.  2.  12  I*".  »*«>>.  «  tb».  Gntvno,  SM 

SAMUEL  L.  ALLEN  k  CO., 

feb3                              Fobreut  Utjilpiiw,  1'liiladelphia,  i'a. 

GREGORY'S  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE 

OF 

Choice  Garden  &  Flower  Seeds. 

Having  in  former  years  introduced  to  the  public 
the  Hubbard  Squash,  American  Turban  Squash, 
Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage,  Mexican  Sweet 
Corn,  Brown's  New  Dwarf  Marrowfat  Peas,  Boston 
Curled  Lettuce,  and  other  new  and  valuable  vegeta- 
bles, with  the  return  of  another  season,  I  am  again 
prepared  10  supply  me  public  wiwi  rny  wurranirxi 
?eeds.  My  Annual  Seed  Catalogue  containing  a  list 
not  only  of  all  novelties,  but  also  of  the  standard 
vegetables  of  the  garden,  (over  100  of  which  are  of 
my  own  growing,)  will  be  forwarded  gratis  to  all. 
Sent  to  customers  of  last  year  without  request. 

jan  JA8.  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Ma*s. 

GrRAPB  VUSTBS, 

A  large  stock  of  leading  varieties,  consisting  most- 
ly of  two  year  old  Coneords  of  remarkable  health 
and  rigor. 

Also  Early  Wilson,  Kittatinny  and  Missouri  Mam 
moth  Blackberry,  at  wholesale.    Send  for  Circulai. 

CHAUNCEY  PAUL, 
feb                P.  O.  Box  86A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

FLORAL  GUIDE  FOR  1870 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Thoosand  copies 
of  Viofc's  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and 
Floral  Guide,  have  been  circulated.   It  is  printed 
on  fine  tinted  paper,  with  about  200  fine  wood  En- 
gravings of  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  a  beautiful 
Colosed  Plate — consisting  of  seven  varieties  of 
Phlox  Drummondii,  making  a  fine 

BOUQUET  OF  PHLOXES. 

It  is  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  in- 
structive Floral  Guide  published,  giving  plain  and 
thorough  directions  for  the 

CULTURE  OF  FLO  WEBS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

TV.  Pl/ir*1    fZniA*  ia    nnhliah#Mi   for  the  benefit  of 

my  customers,  but  will  be  forwarded  to  all  who  apply 
by  mail,  for  Teh  Cents,  which  is  not  half  the  cost. 

Address, 

JAMES  VICK, 
jan                      Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Labels !  Labels ! 

TREE,  PLANT,  AND  BUNCH  LABELS.  GARDEN  STAKES,  *t. 
Mads  from  the  b+*i  <l'>*'My  °t  P'ne  I.nmhfr,  an^acknowled»«d  by 

m 

PRICES: 

No.  1  Tree  Labels,  pierced  for  wire...t   55  pet  lOOfc 

2  do      do    notched                      50  do 

24  Grape  do         **   21  inch             40  do 

3  Pot;  do  3,  3J,  4,  4}  in.  long...      60  do 

4  Bunehdo    6     do    «  1  25  do 

5  Bale  do     12   do    2  wide...    6  00  do 
Stakes,  12  inehes  long  3  00  do 

Other  lengths  in  proportion. 
No.  3  Pot  Labels  5,  5$,  and  6  inches  long  at  pio- 
portionate  rates.    Orders  for 

10,000  to  50.000,  Nos.  1, 2,2*,  A  3,  10  per  ct.  diae'nt 
50,000  or  more,          «      «  15 

Samples  sent  free.  Send  for  a  Circular.  Address, 

TREVOR  &  CO., 

iep                      Lockport,  Niagara  Co.  N.  T 
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Philadelphia  Plaster  Works, 

BEACH  ST.  ABOVE  OOATES- 

For  sale  at  low  nates. 

LAND  PLASTER, 
BONE  DUST, 

&  FERTILIZER, 

OT  O    R  S   ECI   Ij  M    KF  CTRE 

ABSOLUTE  PURITY  &  UNSURPASSED  EXCEL- 
LENCE GUARANTEED. 
Address,  SMITH  &  HARRIS. 

Calcine  Plaster,  Soapstone  &c 

COLORED  PLATES 

OF 

FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS 

Drawn  and  colored  from  Nature  in  the  very  best 
style,  f»r  Nurserymen,  Tree  Dealers  and  Amateurs. 

Also  Fruit  and  F  1< ,  we  r  pi  ere  Vi  roups,  different  sizes 
and  styles,  for  Parlor  and  Office  Ornaments. 

A  large  collection  of  Plates  now  on  hand,  and 
additions  constantly  made.  Furnished  separately  or 
neatly  bound  as  desired. 

The$e  Plata  are  equal  to  any  made  in  this  country. 

Four  samples  by  mail  for  1 1.    Send  for  List. 

Address  F  K.  PHOZN1X, 

oct  Bloomington,  Ills. 

Ill  UPP  ID  MADE  FROM  CIDBR.  Wl\fc.  Mor.AS- 

llHLUHn.W:  i,-  iv.i  mi  la  10  hour*,  wlthoat  naing 
4ra*«.    Jot  etrcnlara,  a^dreaa,  F.  I.  BAQK,  Vlnefar  Maker,  Crom- 


Agents!  Read  This! 

WE  WILL  PAT  AGENTS  A  SAL  A 
I*  p<.r  week  »"d  rx[*o»c»,  or  allow  a  Urje  < 


BY  of  $30 

comuiiMion  to 


.SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS 


§03 


597  B*0*DMlW^ 

boston, 


9fl  Soalh  Howard  St..  Baltlmort 
1  Caroodelel  St.,  H«w  Orleans. 
t*J  Main  St.,  MempbU. 


19  DOANE  ST. 

ISSLa  SalUSt..  Chl«a»o. 
Maaalllon.  Stark  Co..  Oblo. 
M  State  St.,  Albanj,  K.  Y. 


C.  E.  SUTHERLAND, 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

AND 

CONTRACTING  PLANTER, 


First-date  refcrence^iven  on 


BEAUTIFUL  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Send   for   our    ANNUAL  DESOPuITIVE 
CATALOGUE  OP  FLOWER  SEEDS  for 

1S70.  J.  M.  THOHBURN  &  CO., 

feb  15  John  St„  New  York. 

PAINESYILLE  NURSERIES. 

FIFTEENTH  YEAR. 

Nine  Greenhouses.  Splendid  Assortment  of  2,  3 
and  4  year  old  Apple  trees,  with  Pear,  Plum,  Peach, 
Cherry,  &e.  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruits  in  large 
quantity.  An  immense  stock  of  Evergreens  unex- 
celled in  quality.  50,COO  Roses,  20,000  Verbenas, 
10,000  Dahlias,  10,000  Tuberoses,  all  other  green- 
house and  bedding  Plants  in  proportion  for  Spring 
Trade.  200,000  American  Chesnut  trees,  4  inches  to 
2  feet  high,  200  bushels  Early  Rose  Potatoes,  $2  per 
bushel,  $4  60  per  barrel.  60,000  Osage  Orange. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  orders  solicited.  Dealers  and 
Nurserymen  supplied  at  the  most  reasonable  rates. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
No.  1.  Fruits  and  Hardy  Ornamentals,  10  cts.  each. 
No.  2.  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  10  cts.  each. 
Chestnut  Circulars  free  to  all. 
Trade  Lilt  free  to  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  only. 
Address, 

STORRS,  HARRISON  !t  CO., 

FAINCSVILLK, 

feb  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


IMPROVED  STOCK. 

Premium  Chester  White  Swine,  pure  breed  poul- 
try.   All  other  breeds  from  our  own  importatiobs. 

Send  Stamp  for  Illustrated  Price  and  Descriptive 
Circulars. 

THOS.  B.  SMITH  &  CO., 
feb  Plantsville,  Conn. 


TBI  CO  £Om  €S&AHS&«. 

AND  OTHER  CHOICE  PLANTS. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BROS.,  have  now  ready 
for  delivery  in  strong  well  grown  plants,  an  im- 
mense stock  of  New  Clematis,  Fuchsias,  Gera- 
niums Mrs.  Pollock  by  the  doz  ,  100  or  1000. 
Italia  Unit  a.  Sunset,  Argus  and  other  best  varie- 
gated and  Zonale  sorts.  Pelargoniums  in  40  best 
varieties.  Carnations,  Monthly,  40  choicest 
sorts.  Roses,  Noisettes,  Tea-scented,  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals, Bourbons,  China  and  Climbing,  by  the  100 
or  1000.  Verbenas,  60  best  sorts,  strong  and  free 
from  rust,  by  the  100  or  1000,  and  a  fine  stock  of 
other  choice  plants.  Catalogues,  Descriptive  and 
Wholesale,  on  application,  enclosing  a  3c.  stamp. 

GENEVA,  N.  Y. 
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HITCHINCrS    St  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1844, 

MA.NTJFACTCTIERS  OF 


IPATEMT  JMOSSBL 


AND 

IMPROVED  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

for  "v^^rLivrixsro 

Greenhouses,  Graperies,  Propagating  and  Forcing  Houses, 
Conservatories,  Dwellings,  Schools,  &c. 

Also,  for  Heating  Water  for  Balks  and  Manufacturing  Purposes. 


NEW  BOILER,  PATENTED  1867. 


Special  attention  is  invited  to  our  New  Corrugated  Fire  Box  Boiler,  which 
mbino  the  advantages  of  Great  Heating  Power,  Great  economy  in  Fuel,  Sim- 
plicity in  construction,  Durability,  Completeness,  and  Compactness ;  Easily 
set  up  and  Easily  managed,  with  but  little  care  or  attention ;  does  not  require 
brick  work  in  setting;  does  net  Tequire  near  so  deep  a  pit  or  cellar  for  the  boiler  to 
and  in  as  the  ordinary  style  of  boiler,  and  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  any  Fuel,  either 
Anthracite  or  Bituminous  Coal,  Coke  or  Wood. 

We  manufacture  four  sizes  of  the  corrugated  Fir*  Box  Boiler;  alto  continue  the  manufacture  of  four 

sizes  of  the  combination  Cone  and  Flue  Boiler.  ■  r  -  T 

Fire  sizes  of  the  conical  Boiler  andlhree  sizes  of  Saddle  Boiler,  the  latter  is  designed  to  be  used  in  con 
nection  with  brick  flues;  also  manufactures  Cast  Iron  Pipe,  Expansion  'ranks,  Vapor  Pant,  Stop  Ta  tea 
Branches,  Tets  and  Elbows  ;  also  Iron  Troughs,  for  Propagating  Beds,  and  everything  necessary  f«r  Green- 
house Heaters.    Send  for  Circular  and  Reference. 

HITCHINOS  c*3  OO-, 

fna  153  CROSBY  STB  EST,  HEW  YORK. 
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The  Orchid  continues  to  increase  in  popularity,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  a  private  collection,  un- 
less it  contains  a  goodly  number  of  the  more  choice  and  valuable  species  of  this  charming  class  of  plants, 
will  be  regarded  as  a  very  common  place  affair.  As  an  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  orchids  are  held, 
I  will  mention  an  instance  which  occurred  in  my  presence.  At  an  Auction  Sale  of  plants  last  autumn,  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York  City,  PHAL^NOPSIS  AM  ABILIS  sold  for  fifty  and  PHAL/ENOP- 
SIS  SCHILLERI ANA  lor  eighty  five  dollars.  The  first  bad  but  three,  and  the  other  four 
leaves.  Other  choice  varieties,  such  as  Denbrobiums,  Kpidendrums,  I.;;  lias,  Cattleyaa,  Odontoglossums, 
Angrecums,  Saccolabiums  and  Vandas,  Bold  for  correspondingly  high  prices.    Send  tor  Catalogues. 

A.  P.  CHATFIELD, 

mr2  Exotic  Nursery,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


My  Siprlxig"  Catalogue 


Is  now  ready,  containing  a  list  of  many  admirable  novelties.  Also  names  and  de- 
scription of  the  finest  varieties  of  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus,  of  which  I  have  a  large 
and  fine  collection. 

The  attention  of  the  Trade  especially,  is  called  to  this  Catalogue,  as  the  prices  of 
Plants  and  Bulbs  by  the  quantity  arc  unusually  low. 

Address,  GEORGE  SUCH, 

jan4  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 


HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILERS, 

For  heating  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Vineries,  Forcing 

Pits,  Public  and  Private  Buildings 

The  advantages  are,  Cheapness,  Durability,  Economy  in  Fuel,  and  Space— requiring  no  mora 
room  than  a  common  flue  furnace. 


No.  1  Boiler  will  heat  200  feet,  .  $18 
No.  2       •»  «    800  fset,  .         .  20 

No.  3       «•  ««    400  feet,       .       .  28 


No.  4  Boiler  will  heat  500  feet,  .  $33 
No.  5       '«  »<     700  feet,  .       .  46 

No.  6      11  "  HOO  feet,       .      .  ftO 


We  are  prepared  to  heat  with  this  Boiler  from  One  Hundred  to  Ten  Thousand  Feet  4-inch  pipe. 
We  have  also  the  Upright  Tubular  Boilers  of  various  sizes.    Please  send  for  circular  of  references. 

THOMAS   J.  MYERS, 

jun  No  1162  Passyunk  Road,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BRIDGEPORT  NURSERY, 

J.  W.  H1NKS,  FRUPRIETOK, 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

I  have  as  good  a  general  assortment  of 

as  can  be  found  in  New  England,  and  will 
sell  as  low  as  any  other  responsible  nurseryman. 

Small  Fruits  sent  by  mail. 


* 
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Bloomingdalc  Small  Fruit  Nursery. 

SPRING  OF  1870.  „, 

My  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  Straw- 
berries, Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  Currants, 
Early  Rose  Potatoes,  Ac.,  &c.,  aid  my  Select  Lists  of 
Vines  and  Plants  by  mail,  are  now  ready  and  will  be 
mailed  to  all  applicants.    Stamps  always  acceptable. 

JAMES  DRAPER, 
mr2  Worcester,  Mass. 


REID'S  NUBSBSIES. 

Elisabeth,  New  Jersey. 

Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Grape  Vines,  Raspberries,  Currants,  4c,  kc. 

HENRY  DOE  A  CO , 
mr3       Successors  to  David  D.  Buchanan 


Lum's  Everbearing  Raspberry 


Very  fine  plants  by  mail,  $2  50  per  dozen. 
Address,  H.  B.  LUM, 

ror  2  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


CHAMBERSBURG 

NURSERY  ASSOCIATION, 

Chamber sburg,  l>a. 

T,  B.  JENKINS.  Superintendent. 

Besides  the  ueaal  amount  of  Nursery  Stock, 
we  offer  the  following  Specialties  at  low  prices : 

CONCORD,  DELAWARE,  IONA  AND 
MARTHA. 

Grape  Vines  very  Rood  in  quality  and 
cheap,  by  the  dozen,  hundred  or  thousand. 

Leading  kinds  of  Roses  on  their  own  roots, 
at  $12  per  hundred. 

Double  White  Deutzia  and  Fousytuia 
Fortunii  at  $8  per  100. 

Purple  Fringe,  18  inches,  twice  trans- 
planted,  at  $50  per  1000. 

WILSON'S  EARLY,  KITTATINNY,  and 
MISSOURI  MAMMOTH  BLACKBER- 
RIES, good  plants  at  $30  per  1000. 

CLARK  and  PHILADELPHIA  RASP- 
BERRIEIS,  at  $40  per  1000. 

Myatt's  LINN4MS  Rhubaeb  at  $5  per  100. 

Dahlias,  fine  roots,  good  named  varieties 
at  $5  per  100. 

GENUINE  EARLY  ROSE  POTATOES 
at  $1  per  bushel. 

Climax  at  $8  per  barrel. 

Bbezees  Prolific  at  25  cts.  per  lb. 


New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

I make  the  >«nt  of  New  and  RAM  Vegetable*  a  specialty,  b« 
side*  growlDg  nil  the  nlandurd  kin.ln.  C«!»Ki<ue«  grxtii.  to  all. 
feb3  JAMES  J.  II  GREGORY,  Marble he&d.  Man. 


APPLE  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

The  euhecrlhera  offer  for  aale  from  four  to  At*  thousand  APPLE 
TKKK8,  from  A  to  9  fact. 

Plaater*  aad  NareenrmeB  will  do  wall  to  examine  the  atock  be- 
fore piirchatiDg  el»«where. 

Aiwa  lot  of  iww  year  old  PEACH  TREKS,  well  grown  k  thrifty. 

J.  W.  THOMAS  A  CO., 
febS  King  of  Praeata,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


0 


o 
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FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Plants, 

SEEDS,  BULBS,  <5cO-, 
AT  WHOLESALE  OK  RETAIL. 


Our  I  AM  i  represent  the  le*t  Xurtcrir*  nearly  every 
/ante  in  the  Union,  hence  you  are  almost  sure  to  get  w 
*f  hat  you  want,  if  it  can  be  found  anywhere,  and  at  L 
the  lowest  market  rate*.  »j» 

BEND  FOE  OCR    PRICES.  ^~ 

H  COLORED  FRUIT  AND  FLOWER  PLATES.iJ 

3"     Best  Style. — Four  samples  by  mail  for  $1.  L2 


H 
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Bound  for  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  at  a  libe- 
ral discount. 

Sheldon's  Improved  Compound. 

A  sore  remedy  for  Grubs,  Slugs,  Borers  and 
all  insect  pe«Uj  and  a  valuable  fertilizer  for 
Trees,  Pl»nts,  Vines,  &c.  Two  pound  cans 
with  full  testimonials  and  directions,  $1  each. 

Stud  for  Circulars. 

EDWARD  A.  WOOD, 

6ENEVA  MCK8ERT  EXCHANGE, 

mr2  Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


o 
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The  Mount  Vernon, 

A  SPLENDID  NEW  WINTER  PEAR. 


Is  now  offered  to  the  public,  for  the  first  time,  vouch, 
ed  for  by  all  tho  prominent  Horticulturists  of  the 
country,  and  rated  as  " BEST"  by  the  American 
Pomological  Society. 

A  FINE  COLORED  PORTRAIT 

Will  be  furnished  gratis,  together  with  a  Circular, 
giving  particulars  and  a  full  list  of  testimonials. 

P.  8—"  The  Semi-annual  Circular  "  of  then  Xurtcries, 
giving  price*  of  every  detcription  of  hardy  Tree*  and  Plants, 
forthe  Spring  of  1870,  U  now  published,  and  uHU  be  mailed 
free  to  all.  ,  ,  . 

Address,       WM.  8.  LITTLE, 
mr2   Commercial  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Pig  1. 


Fig  2. 


Hot  Water  Apparatus, 

Mo.   117  PRINCE  STREET.  BETWEEN   GREEN  AND  WOOSTSR,  NEW  YORK. 

For  Warming  and  Ventilating  Public  Buildings,  Private  Dwellings,  Greenhorn,  Graperies, 
Forcing  Pits,  Drying  Rooms,  and  Heating  Water  for  Public  Bathe. 
Fig.  1  is  an  outside  view.   Fig.  2  is  a  vertical 


Thi»  Boiler  at  the  moit  ample,  the  cheapest,  most  economical  end  powerful  Boiler  erer  offered  to 
the  Publie.  It  require*  lew  attention  j  does  not  require  cleaning  to  make^it  effective;  draught  is  alwayf 
good,  there  being  no  water-jecketed  chambers  to  condone*  the  smoke  and  choke  op  the  flue. 

The  great 
promptncM, 

WU1 


lat  reputation  our  Boilers  have  maintained  fora  number  of  jeers,  together  with  oar  well  knowi 
■,  punctuality,  and  pesonal  attention  to  buameas,  warrant  ui  in  guarnteeing  any  work  en 
as  will  be  completed  tn  a  rabatantial  and  satiafactory  manner* 
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BLISS'S  SELECT  GARDEN  SEEDS 


Nob.  41  Park  Bow  and  151  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 

Importers,  Growers  and  Dealers  in  Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds,  Horticultural 

Implements,  and  Garden  Requisites, 
Would  invite  attention  to  the  following  Collections  of  Seeds  for  the  FLOWER  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN, 
which  have  been  favorably  known  in  every  secti  >n  of  the  country  for  the  past  sixteen  years. 

Collections  of  Flower  Seeds  by  Mail,  post-paid. 

The  following  Collections  contain  the  most  showy  varieties  in  our  large  assortment,  with  full  directions 
for  culture.  Each  packet  contains  a  mixture  of  the  different  colors  and  vaiieties  of  its  species,  so  that  a 
greater  display  can  be  made  at  a  much  less  price  than  when  ordered  in  separate  packets.  Those  unacquaint- 
ed with  Flowers,  as  well  as  the  experienced  cultivator,  may  order  without  fear  of  disappointment  ; — 

Collection  A— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Annuals   $1  00 

B — contains  i  wenty  choice  varieties  of  Biennials  and  Perennials    

u  C — contains  ten  extra  varieties  of  Annuals  and  Perennials,  embracing  many  of  the  new 

and  choicest  in  cultivation   1  00 

>  -Nl-.   "         P — contains  five  very  choice  varieties,  selected  from  Prme  Flower*,  of  English  Pan*; 

German  Carnations  and  Picotee  Pinks,  Verbenas,  Truffaut's  Frenoh  Asters, 

Double  Hollyhocks    „   j  00 

Any  one  sending  $3  00  will  receive  the  four  Collections  postage  free. 

The  seeds  contained  in  the  above  assortments  are  of  our  own  selection.  Purchasers  who  prefer  to  make 
their  selection  from  the  Catalogue  will  b_-  entitled  to  a  discount  proportionate  to  the  quantity  ordered. 

Collections  of  Kitchen-Garden  Seeds  by  Hail,  post-paid. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  FOR  ONE  YEAR'S  SUPPLY    i  nk  \ 

LARGE  OR  SMALL  GARDEN. 

The  following  Collections  are  made  up  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  care  being  taken  to  give  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  all  the  finest  varieties  and  most  useful  sorts  of  Vegetables  required  in  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

Collection  No  5 — contains  55  vaiieties   $3 

"       No.  C— contains  33  varieties  ,   2  mi 

"        No.  7 — contains  18  varieties  in  smaller  packets  * .   1  00 

The  above  are  prepared  expressly  for  sending  by  mail,  and  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  prices 
annexed. 

Larger  Collections,  which  can  be  safely  sent  by  express  (freight  paid  by  purchaser),  to  any  part  of  the 

country,  as  follows:  No  I,  $20  00-  No.  2,  $  15  00;  No  3,  $10  00;  No.  4,  $5  00. 
For  a  list  of  the  contents  of  each  Collection,  see  Catalogue. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Edition  of  (heir  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue  and  Guide  to  tbe  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Garden  is  now  ready  for  distribution 

No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared,  in  preparing  this  edition,  to  make  it  tbe  most  complete  work  of 
the  kind  ever  published  in  this  country. 

It  contains  130  pages  of  closely-printed  matter,  and  two  hundred  choice  Engravings  of  favorite  Flowers 
and  Vegetables — a  large  portion  of  which  ure  entirely  new  ;  also,  two  beautifully-colored  Lithographs  of 
Li  ium  Aural  um  and  a  group  of  Fannies,  and  a  descriptive  list  of  upwards  of  two  thodsam  and 
Varieties  of  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  including  all  the  novelties  of  the  pant  season,  with 
Directions  foi  their  culture  ;  also,  a  lisi  of  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Varieties  of  Choice  Gladiolus  ;  with 
many  other  Summer -F  lowering  Bulbt^  and  much  useful  information  upon  the  subject  of  Gardening  generally. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  Twenty-fine  Cents;  our  regular  customers  supplied 
without  charge.  Address, 
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B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON  P.  0.  Box  5712,  New 


WILL    REMOVE  on  or  be/ore  May  I,  to  the  large  and  beam 

No8.  23  Rirk  Place,  and  20  Murray  Street. 
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EDITED  BY  THOMAS  MEEHAN. 
3EXX. 

PUBLISHED  BY  BRINCKLOE  &  MAROT, 
No.  23  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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C(je  ^aroener's  JTtontGfti, 

EDITED  BT  THOMAS  KEEHAH, 

fannerly  H«iuj  Oardeoer  to  Caleb  Cop*,  R»q .  at  Bpri of brook,  art  at  tbe  Bartram  Botaale  Garden,  near  Philadelphia;  OraduUo 
tb«  Royal  Bomnlc  tinrdtn,  Kew,  Loadon,  Eng.  ;  Member  of  tbe  Academy  0f  Nataral  Seieneaa.    Aothor  of  "The  AnarlcaB  Haad 
Book  of  Ornamental  Traea,*'  Ax. 
A  wUted  by  an  able  Corpe  of  AMERICAN  and  TORBIOH  CORRISPORDRRT8. 

It  is  published  on  ihc  first  of  every  month,  at  the  office,  No.  23  NORTH  SIXTH  8TRBET,  PHILADEL- 
PHIA, where  ell  Business  communications  should  be  addressed. 
Communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  "  Thomas  Mebhan,  Gbbwabtowk.  Philadelphia. 

Far  Terms  of  Advertising,  &<$.,  see  First  Page  of  Advertisement*. 
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FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE 
GROUND. 

A  friend  remarked  to  the  writer  recently,  that 
he  thought  it  a  great  mistake  that  more  decidu- 
ous material  was  not  employed  for  ornamental 
hedges.  In  some  respects  wo  agree  with  him. 
Wherever  perpetual  screens  are  desired,  Ever- 
greens should  undoubtedly  be  chosen.  For  win- 
ter effect  also,  Evergreen  hedges  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with.  They  giveatthat.  season  a  warmth 
and  cheerfulness,  which  contrast  agreeably  with 
the  prevailing  bleakness  of  other  things.  Again 
when  there  are  parts  of  the  grounds  particular- 
ly gay  in  summer  time,  evergreen  hedges,  judi- 
ciously placcd,>ne  down  other  parts  of  the  sce- 
nery with  excellent  taste.  But  as  we  usually  see 
them,evergreen  hedges  are  very  much  out  of  place, 
—or  if  the  hedge  itself  is  desirable,  much  better 
results  would  be  obtained  from  deciduous  plants, 
rather  than  from  Evergreens.  We  have  thought 
that  perhaps  some  account  of  the  best  deciduous 
plants  for  hedges  might  not  be  quite  unseasona- 
ble; for  although  too  late  to  plant  now,  it  will 
serve  to  lead  people  who  do  not  know  the  plants, 
to  make  their  acquaintance  at  this  growing  sea- 
son. 

In  our  mind,  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful 
than  a  hedge  of  European  Hornbeam,  Carpinus 
betulus.  It  has  no  flowers  of  consequence,  true ; 
but  when  it  pushes  forth  its  new  growth  in 
Spring,  there  is  no  one  but  will  admire  it. 
The  shoots  are  then  pendulous,  and  the  silvery 
plaited  leaves  are  laid  alternately,  the  one  over- 
lapping tbe  other.  As  a  specimen  for  lawn 
adornment,  few  things  are  more  popular  than  a 
good  Hornbeam  •,  but  in  a  hedge  the  effect  is 
heightened.  The  American  Hornbeam  does  not 
grow  quite  so  close,  but  has  a  special  beauty  In 


its  rich  colored  leaves  in  fall.  There  is  not  a 
prettier  sight  in  the  word,  than  a  hedge  of 
American  Arborvita?  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  For 
colored  leaved  plants  in  early  summer,  the  gol- 
den leaved  variety  of  Spircta  opulifolia,  called  S. 
aurea,  is  a  grand  hedge  plant.  The  leaves  are 
as  deep  a  yellow  as  the  flowers  of  Fomytltia  eir- 
idissima,  and  have  a  very  unique  appearance. 
We  have  not  known  any  other  Spirseas  used  to 
any  great  advantage.  The  Beech  is  employed 
with  very  good  results.  Its  twiggy  branches 
make  a  good  strong  mass,  which  would  almost 
make  a  protective  fence  for  a  farm.  The  Coik 
barked  Maple,  Acer  catnpestrt,  makes  a  very 
strong,  and  peculiar  looking  hedge,  which  is 
valuable  from  its  looking  like  nothing  else  but 
itself.  The  European  Alder  we  have  heard  sug- 
gested, but  have  not  seen  it  so  that  we  could 
judge  practically ;  but  it  is  worth  trial,  especial- 
ly for  its  very  rapid  growth.  The  different  Haw- 
thorns are  well  known  for  their  perfect  adap- 
tation to  hedge  plant  purposes.  The  English, 
the  Washington  (Cratoeguscordata)  and  the 
Cockspur  (C.  crusgalli),  are  the  kinds  employed 
The  purple  and  green  leaved  Berberries,  the 
Calycanthus  or  Sweet  Shrub,  Forsythia  or  Gol- 
den Bell,  Altheas,  Privets,  Pynu  japonica.  Li- 
lacs and  Tamarix,  about  complete  the  list. 

Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  are  generally  the 
safest  to  move,  just  before  the  young  buds  push, 
or  even  after  they  have  started  considerably. 
Those  with  broad  leaves,  such  as  Mahonias, 
Yews,  Euonymus,  Tree  Box,  etc.,  should  be 
planted  only  on  the  north  side  of  buildings,  fences, 
or  screens ;  or  under  the  shade  of  trees  or  bushes. 
The  great  danger  in  the  latter  case  is,  that  they 
will  become  too  dry  in  summer,  by  the  roots  of 
the  trees  abstracting  so  much  moisture  from  the 
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Boil.  ThiB  is  the  common  cause  of  failure  with 
the  Rhododendron,  Kalmia,  and  similar  ever- 
greens, which  it  is  often  attempted  to  grow  un- 
der the  shade  of  trees.  In  this  case  the  proper 
course  of  procedure  is  to  dig  out  the  bed,  pre  vious 
to  planting  the  evergreens,  two  feet  deep ;  filling 
in  or  mixing  with  the  natural  soil  some  spongy 
or  fibrous  material.  This  will  keep  the  soil 
moist  and  cool  through  several  summers,  until 
the  roots  of  the  covering  timber,  attached  to  so 
much  loose  and  moist  soil,  will  be  pretty  trou- 
blesome. When  this  trouble  arises,  the  way  to 
proceed,  is  to  dig  out  all  around  the  mass  of 
evergreens  two  feet  deep,  severing  all  the  roots 
that  have  interloped  from  the  trees— and  this 
should  be  repeated  every  few  years,  or  as  often 
as  the  soil  seems  to  suffer  from  drought  through 
the  summer  season.  By  this  care,  which  in  prac- 
tice is  found  very  trifling,  evergreens  thrive  with 
a  vigor  and  beauty  in  our  climate  that  is  truly 
surprising. 

The  system  of  bedding  plants  has  called  for  a 
new  class  of  character.    Formerly  viewed  as 
*•  florist's  flower,"  a  Verbena,  for  instance,  would 
require  roundness  of  form  in  the  individual  flow- 
er as  a  first  requisite.   The  lobes  of  the  edges  of 
the  border  should  seem  so  to  overlap  each  other 
as  to  form  a  perfect  circle.    Then  there  should 
always  be  an  "eye,"  and  the  colors  of  this  eye, 
aud  the  margin  beyond,  be  well  defined,  and  not 
run  gradually  into  each  other.    But  for  bedding 
purposes,  a  now  and  striking  shade  of  color,  a 
free  blooming  character,  neat  habit  of  growth, 
and  power  to  endure  a  hot,  dry  sun,  are  of  far 
more  importance ;  and  the  energies  of  our  im- 
provers should  be  devoted  to  this  end.  Seedling 
raising  with  this  view  is  very  interesting,  and 
we  would  recommend  all  our  amateur  friends  to 
try  their  hands  at  it.    It  is  a  highly  interesting 
source  of  gratification  even  in  itself.    The  way 
to  proceed  is  to  note  some  variety  that  approach- 
es nearly  to  the  desired  shade,  and  select  seed 
from  these.  The  next  season  some  flowers  will  be 
produced  probably  deeper,  and  in  a  few  genera- 
tions,by  careful  annual  selection  each  time, the  de- 
sired shade  can  be  obtained.  The  old  notion  that 
*  like  produces  like,''  is  a  fallacy.    There  is 
always  more  or  less  of  difference  in  the  progeny 
from  its  progenitors,  though  most  generally  bo 
slight  that  we  do  not  observe  it ;  but  a  little  art 
added  to  nature's  own  process,  brings  out  the  va- 
riations very  remarkably.   Where  quite  different 
characters  to  the  original  are  desired,  hybridiza- 
tion may  be  resorted  to.   For  instance,  we  may 


have  an  excellent  habit  of  growth,  and  free 
blooming  quality,  but  a  dull  colored  flower ;  a 
kind  as  nearly  allied  to  the  good  qualities  as  pos- 
sible, but  with  better  colors  should  be  selected 
with  which  to  fertilize  the  other.  Flowers 
should  be  selected  for  fertilization  soon  after 
they  have  expanded,  and  the  one  used  as  a  fer- 
tilizer chosen  when  matured.    The  flower  of  the 
former  may  then  have  the  latter  shaken  over  it, 
and  fertilization  will  probably  ensue.    This  is  a 
rough  method.   The  passage  of  a  camel-hair 
pencil  from  one  flower  to  another  is  better ;  the 
pollen  from  the  Btamens  of  the  one  is  more  cer- 
tainly carried  to  the  other.    When  hybridizing 
is  carried  on  with  nicety,  it  is  best  entirely  to 
remove  the  anthers  with  a  pair  of  scissors  before 
applying  the  pollen  of  the  other  kind.   This  les- 
sens the  chances  of  self-fertilization,  and  renders 
the  operation  either  a  certain  failure  to  produce 
seed  at  all,  or  a  different  race^from  its  parents 
by  the  seeds  so  produced.   New  fruits  may  be 
produced  in  the  same  way.   It  was  at  one  time 
supposed  all  these  productions  were  mules,  and 
though  they  might  produce  flowers  in  their  pro- 
geny, would  not  produce  fruit,  and  so  the  opera- 
tion would  not  benefit  the  pomologist.    But  this 
is  now  found  not  to  be  the  case.   The  progeny  is 
sometimes  barren,  but  this  is  rather  the  excep- 
tion than  the  rule. 

The  first  week  in  May  Is  usually  the  time  to 
set  out  Dahlias.  They  do  best  in  a  trenched 
soil,  say  18  inches  deep  at  least,  and  prefer  cow- 
manure  to  any  other  when  it  can  be  obtained. 
If  planted  on  thin  or  dry  soils,  they  will  not 
bloom  till  near  the  approach  of  frost,  when  the 
chief  enjoyment  of  the  Dahlia  is  lost,  It  is  best, 
whfire  possible,  to  plant  a  duplicate  of  each 
kind. 

Tuberoses  should  also  be  planted  this  month, 
but  they  like  warm,  rich,  sandy  soil ;  though, 
like  the  Dahlia,  they  do  not  like  dry  soil  As  a 
rule,  Tuberoses  that  flowered  last  fall  will  not 
do  so  this,  but  the  offsets  will  do  so  the  year 
after. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Look  out  for  insects.  If  taken  in  time  and  de- 
stroyed, they  seldom  become  troublesome.  These 
rebels  gain  strength  only  by  time.  Fruit  trees 
swelling  their  fruits,  are  always  improved  by  a 
soaking  of  water  just  before  ripening.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  Strawberry.  Corn  stalks 
make  a  good  mulch  for  the  Strawbcrry,- 
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thing  is  accessary  to  keep  the  fhitt  clean.  Ab 
fruit  trees  push  out  new  shoot*,  pull  out  rigo- 
rous ones,  to  strengthen  the  weaker.  Thin  out 
fruit  where  there  is  danger  of  over-bearing, 
which  newly  plauted  trees  often  will  do.  Black- 
berries and  Raspberries,  set  out  in  spring,  may 
kill  themselves  by  overbearing.  It  is  pardon- 
able to  wish  for  some  fruit  the  first  year.  If  a 
tree  seems  to  be  growing  freely,  some  fruit  may 
be  left.  Cut  out  Black-knot,  or  any  eyptoms  of 
disease  that  may  appear,  and  as  they  appear. 


VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

In  the  cultivation  of  garden  crops,  the  hoe  and 
rake,  should  be  kept  continually  at  work.  Weeds 
should  be  taken  in  hand  before  they  are  barely 
out  of  the  seed-leaf,  and  one-half  the  usual  labor 
of  vegetable  gardening  will  be  avoided.  Hoeing 
or  earthing  up  of  most  garden  crops  is  of  im- 
mense advantage  in  nearly  every  case.  One 
would  suppose  that  in  our  hot  climate  flat  culture 
•  would  be  much  more  beneficial ;  but  a  fair  trial, 
say  on  overy  other  row  of  a  bed  of  cabbages,  will 


show  a  great  difference  in  favor  of  the  earthed- 
up  plants.  It  would  be  easy  to  explain  the  rea- 
son of  this,  but  in  this  column  we  try  to  coufine 
ourselves  to  '*  hints,"  and  leave  reasons  to  our 
other  departments. 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  and  Brocoli,  are  now 
set  out  for  fall  crops,  and  Endive  sown  for  winter 
Salad.  Lettuce  also  for  summer  and  fall  use. 
This,  however,  must  be  sown  in  very  rich  soil, 
and  in  a  partially  shaded  situation,  or  it  will  go 
to  seed.  Peas,  Beans,  and  other  crop?,  should  be 
sowed  every  two  weeks.  They  do  much  better 
than  when  a  large  crop  is  sown  at  one  time,  and 
then  have  too  many  on  at  one  time  to  waste. 

Melons,  Cucumbers,  Corn,  Okra,  Squash. 
Beans,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Lima  Beans,  Pepper, 
Egg-plants,  Tomatoes  and  other  tender  vegeta- 
bles that  do  not  do  well  till  the  sun  gets  high, 
and  the  ground  warm,  should  go  into  the  soil 
without  delay. 

Bean  poles  should  be  set  before  the  beans  are 
planted  ;  and  near  cities  where  they  are  compara- 
tively high  priced,  their  ends  should  be  charred. 
This  will  make  them  last  some  years. 


COMMUNIC 

LETTERS  PROM  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
NO.  V. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Oct.  ZOth,  1869. 

Dear  Monthly :  The  markets  of  a  city  are  very 
likely  to  give  one  an  unprejudiced  opinion  of  the 
resources  of  the  surrounding  country ;  so  our  first 
visit  in  this  place  was  to  its  market  houses, 
which  we  found  conveniently  situated  in  a  cen- 
tral locality,  and  erected  in  a  very  substantial 
manner.  Upon  entering  the  spacious  doorways, 
our  attention  was  immediately  directed  to  the 
great  variety  and  beauty  of  the  fish  department. 
In  my  visits  to  similar  places,  in  many  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  Eastern  States,  I  have  never 
seen  anything  to  equal  it  ■,  and  although  we  no- 
ticed  many  familiar  looking  types  of  our  own 
species,  yet  there  existed  a  peculiar  appearance 
that  at  once  marked  them  as  being  distinct,  as 
well  as  very  charactcrietic  of  the  western  wa- 
ters. Leaving  the  fish,  we  next  approach  the 
game-dealers,  and  once  more  are  obliged  to  con- 


ATIONS. 

fess  how  superior  the  supply  of  every  descrip- 
tion, to  the  majority  of  our  houses  at  home. 
Quails  both  mountain  and  valley  species  ;  Grouse 
in  variety;  Rabbits,  or  rather  Hares  of  very  large 
size  ;  Wild  Ducks  of  many  kinds  ;  Venison  in 
abundance;  Terrapins,  Oysters,  Shrimps,  &c. 
and  indeed  all  in  such  large  quantities,  that  we 
wereaurprised  to  find  one  city  consuming  so  a  great 
a  supply.   Ncaring  the  fruit  stands,  we  were 
soon  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  examining  the  fine 
collection  spread  out  before  us  ;  and  let  me  say 
that  it  is  not  alone  owing  to  their  very  large  size, 
which  gives  the  Californian  specimens  their  wel\ 
merited  celebrity,  but  to  their  very  beautiful  ap- 
pearance and  regularity  of  shape  as  well.    I  un- 
derstand that  curculio  marks  have  been  seen 
l  here,  but  with  the  closest  observation,  I  did  not 
|  find  a  single  puncture.    Apples  and  pears  were 
offered  by  the  barrel,  the  specimens  in  each  so 
exactly  alike  in  size,  color,  and  indeed  every 
other  quality,  that  there  could  be  no  possible 
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choice  in  the  whole  lot.  Baldwin,  Rhode  Island 
Greening  and  iEsopus  Spitzenberg,  were  espe- 
cially fine  in  appearance,  and  Bellefleur  enor- 
mously large.  Large  heaps  f  oranges,  lfmes 
and  lemons,  fresh  from  Mexican  plantations, 
were  displayed  in  profusion,  and  of  first  quality 
in  size  and  color.  Cranberries  from  the  East 
were  selling  at  818  per  barrel ;  and  a  large  fruit- 
ed speciosof  Tree  Cranberry  from  Oregon,  not  un- 
like Viburnum  opulii$  in  appearance,  were  offer- 
ed at  a  lens  price. 

The  Grapes  made  a  glorious  show,  not  only  in 
tho  vast  quantity  offered  for  sale,  but  in  size, 
color  and  flavor  also.  The  Black  Hamburg  was 
fully  equal  to  any  specimens  of  that  variety 
grown  under  glass  at  home.  It  is  not  however,  a 
popular  market  fruit  here,  owing  to  its  tender 
flesh.  The  flame  colored  Tokay  is  considered 
the  most  reliable  and  profitable  kind  grown.  It 
is  of  large  size,  ripens  readily,  is  a  beautiful  pink 
in  color,  but  unfortunately  of  rather  poor  quali- 
ty. Bunches  of  this  variety  weighed  1,  2  and  3 
pounds  each,  respectively.  The  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria was  remarkably  fine,  as  it  always  is  in  the 
East  when  properly  ripened,  aud  although  not 
very  extensively  grown,  is  most  excellent  in  fla- 
vor. A  very  peculiar  smallish  black  grape  of 
foreign  parentage,  although  a  native  of  the  State,  j 
appeared  to  be  exceedingly  popular,  judging 
from  the  quantity  offered  for  sale.  The  bunches 
were  very  long  and  somewhat  open  in  structure, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Palestine.  In  quality, 
it  was  only  medium,  but  very  juicy  and  refresh- 
ing. Numerous  other  seedlings  of  the  place,  of 
less  prominence,  were  also  on  sale,  but  none  suf- 
ficiently good  for  extensive  cultivation.  The 
vegetable  gardeners  were  offering  their  produc- 
tions in  a  tempting  manner,  fresh  from  the  sur- 
rounding farms.  Great  heads  of  luscious  look- 
ing Cauliflowers,  Green-curled  Savoy  and  other 
Cabbages  of  large  size ;  String  Beans,  Peas, 
Brussel  Sprouts,  young  Radishes;  crisp,  firm 
heads  of  Lettuce  ;  huge  bunches  of  well  blanch- 
ed Celery ;  Strawberries  emitting  a  delightful 
fragrance ;  Potatoes  that  would  assuredly  gratify 
the  most  insane  disciple  afflicted  with  the  "po- 
tato-mania ;''  and  all  this  just  as  the  wintry 
weather  is  fast  locking  up  our  vegetable  re- 
sources at  home. 

Alter  leaving  the  market,  we  next  visit  the 
Mechanic's  Institute  Fair,  which  is  now  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  the  city.  Passing  by  the 
many  objects  of  interest  in  the  Mechanic  arts, 
we  soon  arrive  at  the  Horticultural  Department, 


which  is  fitted  up  with  considerable  taste. 
Larger  specimens  may  possibly  be  met  with  at 
our  fairs  at  home,  but  I  very  much  doubt  if  any 
collection  could  possibly  comprise  a  more  uni- 
form display  than  was  here  shown. 

As  my  time  was  limited,  1  hastily  made  a  few 
notes  of  some  of  the  fiuer  contt  ibutions  as  I 
passed  along  the  tables,  and  accordingly  repro- 
duce them  here.   B.  S.  Fox  of  San  Jose,  exhibi- 
ted Gloria  Mundi  apples  more  like  small  pump- 
kins in  size,  than  anything  else,  and  I  presume 
in  texture  as  well.    Bachelor  a  very  large  striped 
apple,  was  attractive  in  appearance,  and  elicited 
universal  admiration ;  Chester  Red  Winter  was 
another  immense  variety  of  a  deep  red  color? 
also  handsomely  striped;  Baldwin,  Fallawater 
and  Bellefleur,  were  all  as  fine  as  any  I  have 
seen  at  home.   An  adjoining  display  from 
Sonoma  Co.,  embraced  Gloria  Mundi,  Tompkins 
Co.  King,  R.  I.  Greening,  Bellefleur,  Golden 
Russett  and  Baldwin,  all  so  large  and  beautiful, 
I  could  scarcely  detect  them.   Close  by,  were 
three  apples  from  Oregon  of  such  enoruous  pro- 
portions, that  to  name  them  was  entirely  out  of 
the  question ;  but  a  guess,  Gloria  Mundi  would 
not  be  far  wrong.   One  of  these  measured  fifteen 
inches  in  circumference.    A  splendid  display  of 
Grapes  was  presented  by  R.  S.  Thompson,  pro- 
prietor of  the  "Hope  Vineyard."   Well  ripened 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  was,  however,  the  attrac- 
tive object  in  tho  collection,  although  there  were 
excellent  bunches  of  Flame -colored  Tokay  and 
other  kinds.   Other  gentlemen  presented  credit- 
able displays  of  Grapes.    A  large  collection  of 
Apples  from  Placer  Co.,  was  shown  by  J.  R. 
JTickerson.   J.  Strentzel  of  Alhambra,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  large  and  beautiful  assortment  of  grapes, 
had  Orange*  grown  in  the  open  air.  hard  and 
soft  Shelled  Almonds,  Pomegranitcs,  &c.  This 
was  a  decided  feature  in  the  Hall.    R.  Kercheral 
exhibited  enormously  large  Apples  and  Pears. 
On  one  plate  I  noticed  an  apple  weighing  1}  lbs. 
and  a  pear  2^  lbs.   D.  T.  Adams  of  San  Jose, 
made  a  very  creditable  display  of  Apples  and 
Pears.   L  A.  Gould  of  the  same  place,  gained 
the  prize  for  "best  collection  of  fruits."   In  this 
display,  I  noticed  a  plate  of  Catallac  Pears,  one 
of  which  weighed  1  lb.  11  oz.,  and  all  appeared 
alike  in  size.   The  great  variety  and  remarka- 
bly fine  appearance  of  this  contribution,  elicited 
very  general  remark.   I  noticed  a  single  bunch 
of  grapes  taken  from  a  seedling  vine,  which 

weighed  7  lbs. ;  in  general  appearance  it  was  not 
unlike  Black  Barbarosa,  but  inferior  in  quality 
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to  the  latter.  Some  of  the  California  vineyard- 
ists  are  now  experimenting  with  tho  foreign  va- 
rieties of  the  irrape  grafted  on  our  native  kinds, 
under  the  belief  that  such  a  course  will  impart 
to  them  a  more  hardy  constitution  ;  but  the  spe- 
cimens on  exhibition  were  certainly  not  corrobo- 
rative of  this  theory.  I  tasted  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria taken  from  a  vine  that  had  been  worked 
on  an  Isabella  root,  and  which  was  quite  below 
the  usual  standard  of  this  time-honored  variety. 

Through  the  kindness  of  tho  Committee  in 
charge,  I  was  enabled  to  test  some  of  the  finest 
looking  specimens  of  Beurre  d'Anjou  and  Glout 
Morceau  Pears  I  had  ever  seen,  but  I  am  obliged 
to  add  they  were  very  far  inferior  to  the  same 
varieties  grown  in  the  East.— that  is,  so  far  as 
flavor  was  concerned,  The  texture  was  coarser, 
and  notwithstanding  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  sprightliness  and  juice,  they  lacked  the  per- 
fume and  richnesB  so  essential  in  a  first  class 
fruit.  I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  tables  de- 
voted to  the  display  of  dried  and  preserved 
fruits,  and  can  sincerely  say  that  nowhere  have 
I  ever  seen  more  beautiful  Figs,  Raisins  and 
Prunes,  than  were  here  shown  ;  and  I  cannot  see 
anything  to  prevent  California  from  competing 
successfully  with  foreign  countries  in  producing 
these  remunerative  articles.  Apples  and  Pears 
were  also  admirably  conserved,  and  neatly  arran- 
ged in  boxes  in  a  very  tempting  manner.  In  the  de- 
partment allotted  to  fruit,  my  attention  was  di- 
rected to  a  branch  not  two  feet  in  length,  on 
which  was  grown  and  perfected  the  present  sea- 
son, fifty  fine  sized  Louise  Bonne  Pears ;  near 
by  was  suspended  a  life  size  photograph  of  the 
same,— a  wonderful  example  of  the  profuseness 
of  these  western  fruits.  The  Committee  in- 
formed us,  that  last  season  a  gentlemnn  exhibi- 
ted before  the  Society,  a  pear  weighing  4$  lbs. , 
but  the  name  was  not  known.  I  should  be  very 
fearful  however,  that  as  regards  flavor,  it  would 
be  quite  useless  for  the  table  at  least.  The  veg- 
etables were  poorly  represented,  but  the  few  on 
exhibition  were  really  fine.  I  noticed  some  Po- 
tatoes weighing  three  pounds  each,  very  smooth 
and  perfect ;  immense  Pumpkins  such  as  we  have 
annually  at  our  Eastern  shows,  and  no  doubt 
quite  as  worthless;  and  Sweet  Potatoes  that 
were  really  surprising  in  sizo.  One  exhibitor 
of  the  latter,  showed  a  single  bunch,  the  product 
of  one  vine,  with  seven  tubers,  each  measuring 
12  inches  in  length,  and  6  inches  in  diameter. 
Quite  a  good  display  was  made  of  greenhouse 

plants  by  several  contributors,  among  which 


were  fine  specimens  of  Ferns  and  Lycopodiums 
of  fair  size.  One  firm  had  a  nice  assortment  of 
rare  evergreen  in  pots,  embracing  many  species 
not  hardy  in  the  Northern  States.  I  must  not 
forget  tho  good  collection  of  Cacti  from  San  Jose, 
deposited  by  G.  W.  Tarlton.  As  most  of  this 
tribe  of  plants  succeed  admirably  in  the.  open  air 
at  the  above  place,  my  readers  can  readily 
imagine  the  size  and  thrifty  appearance  of  spe- 
cimens grown  under  such  circumstances.  The 
wine  houses  of  the  City  alsocontributcd  theirshare 
to  the  general  collection,  and  as  California  wines 
are  now  becoming  so  well  known  and  apprecia- 
ted among  consumers  of  the  article,  T  may  be  al- 
lowed to  say  it  attracted  much  attention  and  ap- 
peared to  be  one  of  the  features,  that  the  resi- 
dents prided  themselves  on  having  very  superi- 
or. Specimens  of  all  the  principal  woods  of  Cali- 
fornia were  on  exhibition,  beautifully  dressed 
and  polished  to  show  the  grain  of  each.  It  is 
needless  to  add,  they  were  greatly  admired. 

A  place  of  considerable  interest  to  the  st  ranger 
in  San  Francisco,  and  more  especially  to  the  Nat- 
uralist, is  Woodward's  gardens,  located  in  what 
is  now  the  suburbs  of  the  City.  The  grounds 
are  several  acres  in  extent,  and  arc  prettily  di- 
versified with  rocky  eminences,  mounds,  &c,  all 
under  excellent  cultivation,  and  very  neatly  and 
judiciously  erected  according  to  the  prevailing 
style  of  picturesque  gardening.  The  proprietor, 
with  the  natural  love  for  the  beautiful,  and  a 
taste  for  science  in  all  its  various  branches,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  devoting  his  property  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Zoological  and  Botanical  Gar- 
den. The  collection  of  wild  animals  is  quite  ex- 
tensive and  rare,  as  are  also  the  numerous  Bpe- 
cies  of  birds.  In  the  museums  may  be  found 
mounted  and  very  neatly  preserved  speci- 
mens of  the  same  in  great  variety  ;  here  too  is 
the  nucleus  for  a  complete  suite  of  the  minerals 
of  the  State,  as  well  as  many  fine  shells,  Ac,  &c. 

For  several  years  the  founder  of  this  beautiful 
resort,  threw  open  the  gates  to  the  public  free  of 
charge,  but  as  the  collection  rapidly  increased  in 
size,  the  additional  expense  rendered  an  admit- 
tance fee  necessary  ;  but  certainly  no  one  could  be- 
grudge the  merely  nominal  charge  that  is  now  ex- 
acted from  the  visitor.  The  greater  portion  of  my 
time  allotted  to  this  visit,  was  spent  among  the 
trees  and  plants,  which  are  mostly  such  as  will 
not  live  in  the  open  air  with  us  at  home  ;  but  as 
seen  in  this  congenial  mild  climate,  are  objects 
of  unusual  interest  to  the  botanist  at  least.  The 
size  of  some  of  the  specimens  is  not  alone  the 
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only  remarkable  feature,  but  the  peculiar  habit 
and  luxuriant  growth  of  each,  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark. 

One  of  the  first  plants  upon  entering:  the  en- 
closure, is  a  fine  specimen  of  Spartium  junceum 
or  "Spanish  Broom,"  15  feet  high,  and  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  covered  with  myriads  of  large 
yellow  pea-shaped  flowers.  Growing  beside  it, 
was  a  large  Acacia  cyanopht/Ua  from  Australia, 
25  feet  in  height  and  elegantly  trained.  A  grove 
of  the  charming  native  species,  Pinui  iwir/nis  of 
Douglas,  was  here  seen  by  myself  for  the  first 
time,  and  greatly  admired  for  the  feathery  light- 
ness of  its  deep  green  foliage,  and  for  the  dense 
compact  habit  of  its  growth.  With  us  at  the 
North,  it  will  not  stand  in  any  situation,  but 
here,  noth'ng  could  exceed  its  beautiful  appear- 
ance, and  I  can  hereafter  appreciate  the  many 
encomiums  bestowed  upon  it  by  our  transatlan- 
tic brethren.  These  cultivated  specimens  are 
about  25  feet  in  height. 

Another  of  the  handsome  native  trees  belong- 
ing to  California,  was  the  Cupressus  macrocarpa 
of  Hartweg.  and  one  of  the  finest  species  of  the 
Cypress  family  ;  but  alas  !  also  unreliable  in  the 
Northern  States.  It  is  familiarly  known  as  the 
"Monterey  Cypress,"  and  is  particularly  noted 
fur  the  size  and  abundance  of  its  cones,  hence 
the  specific  name.  Quite  a  large  number  of 
these  plants  are  scattered  through  various  por- 
tions of  the  gardens,  all  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection,  and  averaging  about  15  feet  high,  al- 
though in  their  native  localities,  they  form  trees 
50  and  00  feet  in  height.  Passing  by  a  fine  plant 
of  the  Acacia  linearis,  with  its  long  linear  leaves 
and  at  least  20  feet  high,  we  arrive  at  the  main 
Cypress  collection.  A  well  marked  form  of  the 
"Common  Cypress"  of  Europe,— Cupressus  sen*- 
pervirens,  was  labeled  var.  stricta,  on  accouut  I 
suppose  of  its  very  erect  habit  of  growth.  C. 
funebris  was  represented  by  a  dense  plaut  about 
0  feet  in  height,  but  it  was  not  in  so  flourishing 
a  condition  as  were  otherj  of  the  family.  C. 
Lusitanica  was  20  feet  high,  and  one  of  the  very 
best  species  seen.  I  must  not  forget  the  beauti- 
ful hedges  of  C  niacrocarpa,  10  feet  in  height, 
remarkably  dense,  and  of  the  brightest  shade  of 
green.  Near  the  above,  were  growing  several 
lur^c  plauts  of  Viburnum  tinus  or  "Lauresli- 
nus,"  from  0  to  10  feet  high,  and  all  in  full 
bloom.  An  Araucaria  liidvcillii,  8  feet  in 
height,  and  regularly  branched,  was  a  pretty 
sight.  This  species  is  from  Australia,  where 
it  grows  from   100    to  150  feet   in  height. 


Abies   Menzietii  is  here  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection ;  one  specimen  3  j  feet  high,  was  without 
doubt  as  handsome  a  plant  as  any  conifer  I  ever 
saw;  it  wasso regularly  conical  in  outline,  so  dense 
in  form,  and  so  very  attractive  in  color,  that  for 
the  time  being  I  could  not  resist  the  impulse  of 
envying  the  proprietor  such  a  decided  acquisi- 
tion.   One  of  the  graceful  type'  of  so-called 
"Weepers,"  was  well  represented  in  the  Schinux 
multi  or  "Peruvian  Mastic  Tree,"  a  native  of 
South  America,  and  seemingly  perfectly  at  homo 
iu  this  pure  mild  climate.    The  plant  is  about 
15  feet  high  and  the  same  in  diameter  (spread  of 
branches.)  A  large  Caauarina  not  unlike  a  great 
"Scotch  Broom,"  was  here  20  feet  high.  PiUos- 
porum  tohirn,  8  feet  in  diameter,  with  its  leathery 
evergreen  leaves  formed  a  pleasing  object;  it 
produces  early  in  the  summer  a  great  profusion 
of  fragrant,  cream  colored  flowers,  but  its  bloom- 
ing season  is  now  unfortunately  passed.  Close 
beside  the  above,  was  an  excellent  specimen  of 
the  Acacia  pukhella,  known  here  as  the  "Zigzag 
Spiny  Acacia ;"  it  comes  from  New  Holland, 
and  is  entirely  successful  at  this  place,  forming 
a  round  compact  bush  8  feet  high,  and  tho  same 
in  diameter.   Photinia  serrulala  a  well  known 
Chinese  species,  cultivated  frequently  under 
glass  at  home,  is  growing  here  6  feet  high  and  at 
least  10  feet  Mirough.   I  was  exceedingly  pleased 
to  see  the  great  plants  of  Veronica  macrocorpa 
scattered  through  this  garden,  each  covered  with 
long  spikes  of  purple  flowers,  and  all  thriving 
with  the  most  perfect  luxuriance.   Another  of 
our  old  greenhouse  plants  is  one  of  the  fine  sights 
of  California  gardens,  and  that  is  Fabiana  im- 
bricata ;  plants  5  to  6  feet  high,  each  surmounted 
with  numerous  long  spikes  of  pure  snow  white 
flowers,  must  bo  seen  to  be  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated.  Abutilon.%  15  and  20  feet  high,  growing 
in  the  open  air  all  the  year  round,  and  always 
loaded  with  their  drooping  graceful  bell-shaped 
flowers  were  very  handsome  of  course.   A  spe- 
cies of  Eucalyjdis,  a  myrtaceous  genus  from  New 
Holland,  was  exceedingly  conspicuous  and  quite 
pretty.    The  best  tree  was  25  feet  in  height, 
with  long  slender  branches,  each  terminating  in 
a  long  loose  panicle  of  green  fruit.   The  speci- 
men of  Sequoia  gigantea  although  very  good,  had 
not  the  perfectly  healthy  appearance  of  those 
growing  wild  on  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Acacia 
verticillata,  15  feet  across  and  tho  same  in  height, 
was  very  fine.   Thts  species,  a  native  of  Van 
Dicman's  Land,  succeeds  admirably  here.  The 
A.  cultriformis  is  more  curious  than  handsome, 
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and  la  well  represented  by  a  specimen  8  feet  high. 
A  fine  plant  of  Lcptmtpermum  10  feet  high,  was 
doing  well,  as  wns  also  Eeealhnia  mnntividienns 
from  Brazil,  a  specimen  10  feet  in  height,  show- 
ing favorably  its  pleasing  form  and  habit.  An 
Acacia  dealbata  25  feet  high,  was  remarkably 
fine,  and  although  it  is  sufficiently  hardy  to 
stand  in  the  open  air  in  England,  it  will  not  suc- 
ceed in  the  Northern  States.    At  this  place  it  is 
unsurpassed  for  gracefulness ;  and  in  addition, 
to  its  lovely  foliage,  when  in  bloom,  the  rich  gold- 
en colored  balls  of  flowers  are  delightfully  fra- 
grant, thus  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble of  the  genus.    A  glorious  specimen  of  IAgus- 
trum  lucidum  or  ''Shining-leaved  Privet"  from 
China,  wnB  20  feet  in  height,  and  was  conspicu- 
ous for  its  lilac-like  leaves    Melaleuca  armillarit 
a  Myrtaccous  plant  from  New  South  Wales,  was 
10  feet  high,  and  formed  a  beautiful  specimen 
with  long  drooping  branches ;  the  aromatic  fra- 
grance of  the  foliage  was  exceedingly  fine.  A 
pretty  species  of  E*caXoniay  a  Chilian  plant  of 
considerable  value  for  ornamental  purposes,  was 
here  20  feet  in  height.    Eriobctrya  Japonica  of 
Lindley  {Mespilus  Japonica  of  Thunberg)  usually 
kuown  as  the  "Japan  Loquat,"  was  remarkable 
for  its  large  leaves  and  showy  appearance;  it 
measured  10  feet  in  height. 

Before  leaving  the  place,  we  made  a  hurried 
tour  of  the  various  conservatories  and  vineries, 
all  of  which  gave  evidence  of  careful  attention 
on  the  part  of  those  in  charge.  Large  numbers 
*  of  strong  vigorons  plants  of  CaHa  JEthiopka  or 
more  properly  Richardia  ^thiopica,  were  grow- 
ing on  the  edge  of  a  little  lake,  and  attracted  our 
attention  by  their  unusual  size  and  vigorous  ap- 
pearance, being  at  least  5  feet  high,  and  sur- 
mounted by  exceedingly  large  creamy  white  flow 
era. 

As  my  present  letter  is  quite  long  enough,  I 
shall  have  to  curtail  my  notes  on  these  specimen 
plants,  but  at  the  same  time,  I  desire  to  advise 
every  one  visiting  this  city  to  spend  a  few  hours  in 
examining  the  many  objects  of  natural  history  to 
be  found  here.  In  my  next,  I  will  have  some- 
thing more  to  say  about  the  gardeus  of  San 
Francisco,  as  well  other  topics  not  strictly  hor- 
ticultural. 

Sincerely  &c., 

JosiAn  Hoopes. 


JUDICIOUS  STOCKING  OF  SMALL 
GROUNDS. 
BY  WALTER  ELDER,  PIULA. 

This  is  a  laudable  desire  with  many  lovers  of 
rural  life>  to  grow  a  numerous  variety  and  spe- 
cies of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubbery,  flowers, 
fruits,  &c  ;  but  those  who  have  small  grounds 
are  often  at  a  loss  as  to  what  species  and  what 
number  will  best  suit  their  fancies  and  ornament 
their  grounds  without  causing  confusion  in  after 
years  and  as  many  purchase  rural  eetatee  every 
year,  it  behooves  all  who  are  skilled  in  Buch 
matters,  to  give  their  opinions,  and  those  need- 
ing knowledge,  should  subscribo  for,  and  read 
our  horticultural  masraziues  for  information,  and 
thev  raav  be  saved  hundreds  of  dollars,  and  se* 
vere  disappointments  in  stocking  their  lands. 

An  evergreen  hedge  around  small  grounds, 
should  be  one  of  the  first  embellishments  set  out. 
Evergreens  trees  being  also  green  all  winter, 
may  be  numerously  set.   The  different  species 
give  diversity  and  impart  beauty  to  each  by  their 
contrast;eachonecan  be  kept  within  certain  limits 
by  annual  pruning,  which  is  very  much  in  prac- 
tice now.    Some  deciduous  species  of  trees  grow 
larger  than  others,  and  for  immediate  shade 
around  the  house,  the  large,  of  compact  forms, 
mny  be  set  out :  others  of  more  dwarf  habits, 
may  be  set  upon  the  lawn,  at  such  distancos  as 
will  suit,  and  so  arranged  as  to  make  a  pleasing 
contrast  of  their  forms  and  foliage.    It  is  the 
apparent  variety  that  gives  beauty  and  an  air  of 
wealth.    All  can  be  kept  compact  and  within 
proper  bounds,  by  pruning ;  so  it  is  with  shrub- 
bery, both  evergreen  and  deciduous,  they  can  be 
grown  in  many  forms  by  annual  clipping ;  the 
evergreens  are  clipped  in  April,  some  of  the  de- 
ciduous are  clipped  in  winter,  others  after  their 
blossoming  is  over,  others  should  not  be  clipped, 
as  they  produce  their  blooms  on  top  of  branches, 
say  Lilacs  Mountain  Ash,  Hydrangea  quercifo- 
lia,  &c,  if  they  grow  too  tall,  top  them  just  after 
blooming.   Many  flowers  are  better  for  pruning. 
By  cutting  off  the  end  of  running  branches  of 
Verbena,  Petunia  and  other  creepers  occasion- 
ally, they  will  produce  double  the  number  Of 
blossoms,  and  will  occupy  less  space  ;  and  climb- 
ers,  by  nipping  off  the  ends  of  upper  shoots,  the 
plants  will  brauch  more  at  the  bottoms  and  bet- 
ter clothe  walls,  frames.lattice  work,  &c  ,and  will 
bloom  doubly  profuse  and  more  beautifully. 
Fruit  trees  can  all  be  kept  within  certain  space, 
and  yield  plenty  of  fruits  by  judicious  pruning  ; 
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the  trees  will  also  keep  thrifty,  and  will  be  made 
into  handsome  forms.  So  quite  a  variety  of  tree 
fruits  can  be  produced  upon  small  grounds  to 
serve  the  family  necessities,  and  the  varieties  so 
selected  as  to  give  a  continuance  of  fruits,  by  the 
earliest,  medium  and  late  varieties.  Grape  vines 
should  have  racks  or  arbors  to  climb  upon,  or  be 
trained  upon  them  ;  say  Concord  for  early,  and 
other*  for  later  fruits.  Berries  are  also  nice 
and  wholesome,  strawberry  earliest,  and  later 
varieties ;  next  follows  Raspberry.  Gooseberry 
being  used  green  for  tarts,  gives  a  change  ;  Black- 
berries,—Early  Wilson  and  Kittatinny,  make  a 
long  season  of  berries.  Currants  are  useful  when 
half  ripe  for  tarts,  and  for  jelly  when  ripe.  Now 
let  any  one  consider  how  many  delicious  fruits, 
pretty  and  fragrant  flowers,  handsome  trees  and 
beautiful  shrubbery  they  can  have  upon  an  acre 
or  two  of  good  land,  besides  vigorous  health  and 
cheerful  spirits,  with  fresh  country  air.  AO. 
must  get  land  for  gardens. 

ABOUT  MOULD  OR  FUNGI  AND  ANI- 
MALCULE. 

BT  JACOB  ST AUFFER,  LANCASTER,  TA. 

Those  microscopic  objects,  in  regard  to  which 
much  has  been  discovered,  and  much  more  re- 
mains yet  to  be  discovered  and  explained,  and 
which  have  much  to  do  with  vegetables  and 
their  diseases,  demands  our  attention. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  enquire  into  the  controver- 
sy as  regards  the  origin  of  fungi— from  the  yeast 
cells  to  the  more  highly  organized  cryptogamous 
plantB— or  the  arguments  advanced  to  prove 
"spontaneous  generation,"  but  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  opinion,  that  all  have  their  germ,  and 
under  favorable  conditions  will  manifest  them- 
selves. 

A  number  of  essays  have  been  written 
about  Malaria  as  the  cause  of  intermittent  fever. 
Dr.  Salisbury  has  demonstrated  that  "Malaria'' 
was  caused  by  a  fungus,  which  he  terms  the 
"Ague  palmella,"  growing  in  certain  localities 
where  the  soil  and  hygrometric  conditions  are 
suited  for  their  development ;  and  that  he  has 
found  these  plants  in  the  blood  and  urine,  differ- 
ing in  no  respects  from  the  plants  in  their  nat- 
ural habitat ;  and  further  states,  that  when  qui- 
nine is  for  sometime  taken,  it  destroys  the  pow- 
er of  reproduction  or  spores  of  the  plant,  and  is 
the  means  of  cure.  Now  it  is  a  fact,  that  any 
vegetable  solution  will  develop  infusoria,  ex- 
cept that  of  barks,  or  which  contain  the 
quinia. 


Dr.  Salisbury  has  been  somewhat  criticized, 
but  the  facts  remain.  I  will  here  mention  a 
matter  that  came  under  my  observation,  which 
I  never  published  or  heard  of.  On  a  botanical 
excursion  along  the  banks  of  the  Juniata  river, 
I  took  shelter  beneath  the  rocks  during  a  brisk 
shower  about  noon,  in  the  summer  of  1856 ;  the 
sun  came  out  brilliantly,  I  stepped  out  with  a 
view  of  descending  from  the  railroad  to  a  flat 
delta  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  From  my  elevated 
position,  I  had  a  fair  view  of  the  flat  place  be- 
neath me.  Casting  my  eyes  over  the  field  for 
some  object  of  attraction,  I  noticed  here  and 
there  a  puff  of  smoke-like  vapor  arising  from  the 
soil,  which  was  speedily  dissipated  and  became 
invisible  ;  this  arrested  my  attention,  and  led  me 
to  consider  the  matter.  I  then  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  moisture  produced  by  the  show- 
er of  rain,  and  the  sudden  warmth  of  a  mid-day 
sun,  caused  the  bursting  of  certain  puff-balls 
or  fungi  and  the  apparent  smoke.  The  dense  mass 
of  sporulos  discharged,  such  as  I  have  seen,  form- 
ing incrustations  on  plants  in  malarious  districts, 
and  the  idea  then  occurred  to  me,  that  that  was 
the  ''Malaria,"  and  that  I  had  better  keep  on 
high  ground,  and  change  my  course  to  hunt 
along  the  mountain  sides  for  the  time  being, 
which  I  did,  rather  than  risk  "catching  the 
Ague." 

How  far  can  these  sporulcs  be  conveyed  ? 
They  can  be  buried  up  by  fogs  and  held  for  a 
long  time,  and  carried  to  a  great  distance ;  like 
saline  particles  which  are  known  to  bo  so  con-  • 
veyed.  As  an  evidenco,  we  may  cite  the  expe- 
rience of  the  farmers  on  our  eastern  sea-board, 
were  fogs  are  frequent,and  it  is  found  that  at  a  dis- 
tance of  15  miles  from  the  salt  water,  they  never 
need  to  salt  the  cattle,  as  there  is  enough  of  salt 
upon  the  grass  which  they  daily  eat.  Taking  it 
for  granted  then,  that  these  minute  germs  float 
in  the  air,  and  will  develop  under  suitable  con- 
ditions, the  question  now  arises,  what  arc 
those  conditions  ?  Alternate  moisture  and  heat, 
cloudy  or  foggy  weather,  seems  to  be  the  leading 
conditions  to  promote  their  development,  and  a 
proper  nidus  or  combination  of  matter  to  foster 
them.  v 

But  we  And  certain  excrescences  which  have 
puzzled  mycologists  and  naturalists  generally. 
The  great  diversity  of  galls  formed  by  insects, 
which  puncture  the  tender  shoots,  and  cause  an 
extraversion  of  the  sap,  which  produces  the  gall 
and  forms  the  nidus  of  the  larva,  in  which  it  de- 
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velopes.  Those  are  pretty  generally  well  under- 
stood. 

But  an  extroversion  of  the  sap  can  be  in- 
duced by  other  causes,  which  also  result  in  form- 
ing spongy  excrescences,  which  on  drying,  be- 
come hard  and  woody  or  powder.  For  instance, 
if  in  early  spring  the  weather  is  prematurely 
mild,  the  blossom  or  leaf  hud  is  forced  before  its 
time  ;  may  be  subsequently  destroyed  by  frost, 
or  so  far  altered  as  to  produce  a  swelling  and 
rupture  of  the  tissue,  and  cause  granular  swell- 
ings, which  only  form  a  receptacle  for  a  species 
of  lycoperdon,  which  attaches  itself  .and  converts 
it  into  a  fungoid  excrescence. 

I  have  now  before  mo  a  similar  excrescence  to 
that  sent  you  by  Mr.  Barry,  growing  on  a  young 
hickory  tree.  I  can  easily  discover  the  fungus 
from  the  external  surface  dipping  downwards, 
but  not  under  the  bark ;  but  I  do  trace  a  black 
cicatrix,  that  seems  to  indicate  a  wound  in  the 
bark,  from  which  tho  sap  exuded. 

Fungoide  of  this  class  are  usually  (in  their 
early  stage)  formed  of  a  gelatinous  substance, 
and  called  Tremella— but  nothing  is  more  un- 
certain than  the  generic  character,  and  even 
tho  natural  order  of  Tremella,  The  genus  is 
made  up  ©f  various  gelatinous  productions,  in 
which  no  traces  of  fructification  have  been  detect- 
ed. Having  no  shields,  tubercles  or  warts,  they 
could  be  referred  to  Lichen  or  its  allies ;  neither 
have  they  seeds  imbedded  throughout  their  sub- 
stance to  make  them  07wb,  much  less  auy  aggre. 
gated  seeds  with  or  without  a  perceptible  peri- 
carp as  in  Fucus.  They  moreover  differ  from 
both  the  latter  genera,  in  not  being  submersed 
Algce,  for  the  aquatic  species  are,  as  Both  and 
Persoon  observe,  much  better  excluded.  The 
able  cryptogamist,  Persoon,  refers  the  Tremella 
to  the  order  Fungi,  but  without  auy  attempt  to 
show  that  they  produco  powdery  seeds  from  the 
surface  of  a  Hymenium,  or  superficial  membrane. 
Persoon  defines  24  species,  generally  parasitical 
on  the  bark  or  branches  of  living  trees,  or  on 
dead  wood. 

It  would  be  idle  to  detail  all  tho  imaginary 
species  of  various  genera  by  the  name  of  Tremel- 
la, Clavaria,  Puccinia,  &c,  which  authors  of  the 
first  authority  have  made  ont  of  similar  produc- 
tions. It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
statements,  and  I  have  come  to  the  opinion  that 
some  at  least,  are  mere  gummy  exudations, 
caused  by  immoderate  wet,  accompanied  by  re- 
sinous or  ligneous  particles,  insoluble  in  water, 


which  give  them  when  dry,  often  a  powdery  ap- 
pearance, or  of  a  woody  character.  I  am  aware, 
objections  may  be  advanced,  but  whether  cor- 
rect or  not,  it  is  simply  my  object  to  awaken 
closer  inspection;  we  must  observe  and  note 
facts,  be  the  theory  what  it  may.  I  have  now 
studied  the  matter  only  far  enough  to  enable  mo 
to  begin  to  make  research  the  coming  summer, 
with  a  basis  to  start  from.  Any  facts  on  this 
subject  will  greatly  interest  me.  All  of  which  is 
respectfully  submitted. 

CONDITIONS  FAVORABLE  TO  PEAR 
GROWING. 

BY  J.  W.  CLARKE,  GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 

There  can  be  no  particle  of  doubt  but  that  the 
Editor  of  the  Gardiner's  Monthly  is  right  in  em- 
phasizing the  opinion,  that  a  "cool  surface"  of 
the  soil  is  necessary  to  success  in  growing  Pears. 
The  radical  difficulty  we  have  to  meet  is,  tho 
extremes  of  atmospheric  temperature,  the  prime 
cause  of  disorganization,  giving  rise  to  many 
forms  of  disease  in  grape  wood,  and  in  Apple 
and  Pear  trees.  The  simple  principle  of  keeping 
the  surface  free  from  extremes  of  heat,  may  be 
carried  further,  and  applied  also  to  the  stems 
and  branches  of  Pear  trees  particularly. 

Many  years  ago,  Mr.  Barry  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  proved  conclusively  by  actual  experiment, 
that  rapid  and  extreme  changes  of  temperature 
caused  leaf  curl  in  the  Peach.  And  as  changes 
in  the  color  of  Pear  leaves,  always  indicating  dis- 
organization, usually  and  quickly  follow  extreme 
changes  of  atmospheric  temperature,  there  is 
little  if  any  room  to  doubt,  that  extreme  and 
rapid  changes  of  temperature,  cause  rupture  of 
of  cell-growth  in  the  leaves  and  albumination  of 
Pear  and  Apple  trees.  In  1869,  vast  numbers 
of  Apple  trees  here,  in  central  Wisconsin,  were 
affected  with  what  is  called  Pear  Blight.  The 
edges  of  tho  leaves  curled,  and  turned  to  a  dark 
brown  ;  and  this  was  as  much  the  case  on  North 
slopes  as  in  orchards  with  a  southern  aspect  ; 
showing  that  the  causes  were  actively  atmos- 
pheric. 

The  season,  the  air,  and  the  soil,  were  in  1869 
more  moistthanls  usual;  this  gave  a  more  watery 
sap  and  succulent  condition  to  the  newer  wood, 
with  greater  heat  absorbing  capacity— by  excess 
of  succulency— hence  it  would  result  that  rup  - 
ture  and  Leaf  Blight  would  prevail  from  excess 
of  moisture— to  growth  made  in  a  usually  dry 
climate— and  extreme  absorption  of  heat,  even 
when  the  atmospheric  temperature  was  no  high- 
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er  than  in  average  seasons.  It  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  admit  that  in  any  instance  fungoid 
growth  can  cause  disease,  as  these  parasites  are 
a  scavenger  provision  of  nature  to  use  up  disor- 
ganized structure.  The  Pear  makes  more  rapid 
succulent  and  tender  shoots  than  the  Apple,  by 
reason  it  forms  structure  and  abundance  of  sap: 


had  much  to  do  with  their  everbearing  character. 
This  statement  becomes  valueless,  when  com- 
pared with  the  following  testimony  from  the  pen 
of  an  eye  witness,  who  saw  them  growing.  The 
Editor  of  the  Gardener's  Monthly,  at  pa«e  240, 
of  last  year's  volume  says  :  "  Wo  have  seen  Al- 
pines bear  a  few  flowers  occasionally  from  the 


the  young  wood  corresponding  with  the  fruit  in  i  runners,  but  this  one  bears  profusely  from  the 


this  particular. 

Sucl  Foster  is  said  to  be  intending  to  set  rows 
of  Evergreens  on  the  south  side  of  his  Pear  trees 
with  branches  of  Pear  lapping  with  those  of  Ever- 
green. This  close  proximity  is,  I  think  objec- 
tionable, as  no  beat  is  required  from  the  Ever- 
green by  the  Pear,  and  both  protection  from 
8.  W.  winds,  and  shade  can  be  as  well  secured 
by  putting  the  evergreens  a  few  feet  distant  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  shade  of  evergreens  will 
be  too  dense  or  complete  for  the  best  growth  of 
the  Pear,  and  that  the  parts  of  the  tree  alternate- 
ly exposed  to  the  ten  o'clock  sun.  before  shading, 
and  to  the  four  o'clock  heat  afterwards  would 


runners  as  they  grow.  Another  bed  which  we 
saw  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Whiting,  at 
Detroit,  set  out  on  the  12th  of  May,  was  not 
only  bearing  large  fruit  abundantly,  but  the  run- 
ners from  them  were  also  benriug.'' 

At  Wintertheen  an  expensive  system  of  tanks 
had  been  built  with  a  view  of  irrigating  the  beds 
at  pleasure.  When  the  spring  rains  ceased,  ir- 
rigation was  commenced,  and  continued  eo 
long  as  the  beds  bore  fruit,  which  was  generally 
to  the  end  of  July.  x 

The  plan  adopted  was  to  turn  the  water  on 
the  beds  at  night  and  in  the  morning  stop  it  off. 
If  water  was  an  advantage  to  Ihc  plants,  they 


subject  the  pear  wood  to  too  great  changes  of ,  certainly  had  enough  of  it.    Irrigation  certainly 


temperature,  besides  excluding  light  and  air  in 
too  great  a  degree  on  the  shaded  side  of  the  fruit 
trees. 

Equability  of  temperature  is  a  great  desidera- 
tum, aa  a  preventive  of  rupture— the  great 
source  and  seat  of  disease.  To  secure  this  re- 
sult without  too  much  excluding  light  and  air,  I 
suggest  that  thrifty  growing  Apple,  Maple,  or 
other  deciduous  trees,  that  are,  and  will  continue 
twice  as  large  as  the  Pear  trees,  he  set  on  the 
S.  S.  W.  or  two  o'clock  side  of  the  Pears.  Trees 
that  leaf  out  as  easUy  and  retain  their  leaves  as 
late  as  the  Pear,  to  bo  benefited,  can  be  em- 
ployed ;  and  in  this  way  the  principle  of  the 
practice  of  protecting  Evergreens,  to  secure 
equality  of  temperature,  by  partial  shade,  may 
be  as  easily  applied  to  the  Pear,  giving  it  a  cool- 
er and  more  equable  climate,  within  one  of 
greater  extremes  of  heat,  as  we  see  exemplified 
by  the  naturally  cooler  shaded  or  Inter  climate, 
in  which  countless  multitudes  of  evergreens 
flourish  in  the  woods  of  the  far  north  and  in  the 
mountains  farther  south.  More  of  a  practical 
cast  can  be  suggested,  but  for  the  time  we  will 
postpone. 

ALPINE  STRAWBERRIES. 

BY  MR.  CUAS.  CRUCKNELL,  HARRISBURG.  PA 

The  argument  advanced  by  some  of  those  who 
think  the  Mexican  Everbearing  and  the  old  Red 
Alpine  one  and  the  same,  is,  the  late  wet  season 


prolonged  the  fruiting  season  somewhat  by  caus- 
ing the  old  stools  to  throw  up  a  succession  of 
flowers,  but  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen 
any  of  the  growing  runners  show  a  tendency  to 
flower  during  the  several  years  I  had  them  under 
cultivation.  Occasionally  some  of  the  old  stools 
would  throw  up  a  few  flower  stalks,  but  so  late 
in  the  season,  that  the  frost  generally  nipped 
them  before  the  fruit  had  attained  any  size. 
There  was  one  kind  grown  which  did  bear  fruit 
the  whole  season,  the  fruit  both  red  and  white 
being  inferior  to  the  Red  Alpine.  This  kind 
made  no  runners,  but  was  increasei  by  division 
of  the  stools. 

CELLULAR  TISSUE""*  the  PAULOWNIA. 

BY  PROF.  RUSSELL,  SALEM,  MASS. 

Examining  a  branch  of  Paulownia,  I  was 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  cellular  tissue 
in  the  immediate  viciuity  of  the  buds.  That 
next  the  bark  was  tender,  imperfect,and  the  cells 
of  smaller  size,  while  the  wood  cells  about  the 
buds  or  "eyes"  was  a  transition  from  the  cam- 
bium cells  ;  elongating,  hardening  aud  becoming 
fibrous  aud  ligneous.  The  first  named,  and 
therefore  the  Cambium  layer  or  Cambium  tissue, 
was  filled  with  minute  granules,  the  contents  of 
tho  several  cells  yet  unchanged  ;  those  around 
the  eye  of  tho  buds  were  bent  in  a  circular  man- 
ner, the  incipient  bud  was  ouly  a  more  compact 
granular  mass,  and  similar  but  smaller  masses 
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were  here  and  there  found  in  the  cells,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  eye  of  the  bud  I  could  find  no  . 
connection  with  the  medullary  rays,  and  if  any-  j 
thing  is  particularly  wrong  in  the  old  fashioned 
term*,  it  seems  to  mj  calling  those  woody  plates 
u  Medullary  rays  is  certainly  so.  The  Medulla 
is  the  pith,  and  pith  is  nothing  but  dead  pareu-  j 
chyma,  shrinking  and  breaking  away  as  the 
stem  expands,  particularly  in  hollow  stemmed 
plants,  and  those  plants  which  grow  rapidly. 
The  marrow  and  pith  of  bones  are  always  living 
structures;  but  of  plants,  of  use  only  for  a  few 
weeks  or  months  of  their  first  growth.  The 
analogy  between  animal  and  vegetable  structure 
in  "pith"  is  only  ideal,  looking  and  seeming, 
but  not  identical  or  homologous  These  smaller 
clustered  cell-content  masses  1  consider  reserved 
forces,  in  case  the  eye  of  the  bud  fails ;  and  hence 
as  they  have  issued  from  the  cambium  layer  near 
the  normal  eye  in  the  axil  of  the  leaf,  which  eye 
you  have  proved  by  observation  becomes  abor- 
tive, so  similar  ones  can  be  created  in  the  cam- 
buim  layer,  which  extends  in  a  straight  line 
above  the  axillary  bud  to  form  a  second,  and 
again  above  that  to  form  a  third,  which  in  cassia 
pushes  and  grows  into  the  leaf  stalk  (you  say). 
Here  then  the  node  system  of  new  leaves  seems  only 
defective,  and  the  true  leaf,  though  looking  like 
springing  from  the  wood,  in  reality  springs  from 
tho  cambium  tissue  or  layer,  which  is  always  on 
the  surface  of  the  sap-wood  and  lines,  on  the 
other  sido  the  inner  layer  of  tho  bark.  "With 
this  plan  I  can  see  no  sort  of  use  in  the  vitality 
of  the  apex  of  the  medullary  ray,even  were  I  sat 
isfied  that  it  possessed  vitality,  because  the  cam- 
bium layer,with  its  ever  living  cellular  tissue  sub 
ject  to  tbe  same  law  of  reproduction  as  the  cellu-* 
lar  tissue  of  the  cryptogamous  plants,is  always  ca- 
pable of  forming  possible  bud  germs  in  any  pari 
of  its  extension. 

Why  the  yet  tender  cambium  layer  or 
tissue  bends  around  in  a  circular  manner,  and 
hardens  in  circular  plates  of  wood  so  as  to 
for io  the  knot  at  the  base  of  the  yet  coming 
branch,  or  rather  of  tbe  yet  to  be  developed 
branch,  I  cannot  imagiuo,  but  presume  it  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  spiral  arrange- 
ment of  the  foliage  as  well  as  of  all  branches;  only 
we  see  it  here  in  its  very  first  start,  so  that  what 

is  true  of  the  whole,  is  true  of  the  part,  even  of 
the  minutest  and  aboriginal  part,  the  first  ligne- 
ous growth  of  bud  and  stem. 

[The  last  two  paragraphs  have  reference  to 
the  suggestion  of  a  friend  in  reference  to  the  uses 
of  the  medullary  rays.— Ed.  O.  M.] 


CULTIVATION-  OF  BLACK  HAMBURG 
GRAPES  IX  GROUND  VINERIES. 

BY  J.  8.  HOUGHTON,  PHfLADELPUIA. 
Read  be/art  the  Penna.  Hart  Society,  April  Uh,  187a 

The  finer  kinds  of  Grapes,  such  as  the  Black 
Hamburg,  the  Muscat  Hamburg,  &c,  have  been 
much  grown  in  England,  within  a  few  years  past, 
in  what  are  called  Ground  Vineries  or  Cu- 
rate's Vineries,  that  is,  planted  in  the  open 
ground  and  covered  with  sash  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted  V— thus:  \.  This  method  of  growing 
grapes,  is  said  to  be  very  economical  and  very 
successful,  as  many  as  25  lbs.  of  fine  grapes  hav- 
ing been  produced  on  a  single  vine.  It  is  a 
method  well  suited  to  tenants  who  cannot  build 
vineries  without  danger  of  loss,  and  has  fouud 
much  favor  in  England. 

Four  years  ago,  I  commenced  experimenting 
with  the  Black  Hamburg  in  this  way,  and  the 
result  of  my  labor  has  afforded  some  useful  hints 
on  grape  culture  generally. 

My  first  experiments  were  made  strictly  after 
the  English  method,  as  described  by  Thomas 
Rivers  and  others.  The  Black  Hamburg  vines, 
six  of  them,  were  planted  in  the  flower  garden 
in  common  soil,  clay  loam,  and  were  covered 
with  two  sash  hinged  at  the  top,  and  set  in  the 
form  of  an  inverted  V — after  the  fashion  of  a 
common  chicken  coop— thus  :  A-  T,*e  soil  un_ 
der  the  sash  was  covered  with  tiles  to  keep  the 
weeds  from  growing.  The  sash  were  elevated 
on  bricks  (2  inches)  from  the  soil,  and  there  was 
a  small  aperture  at  each  end  of  the  sash  for  veu- 
tllation.   The  sash  were  seven  feet  long. 

The  vines  grew  in  a  very  thrifty  and  satisfac- 
tory manner  the  first  season,  but  it  was  found 
that  the  space  afforded  under  the  sash,  say  two 
feet  six  inches  in  width,  and  about  eighteen 
inches  in  height,  was  not  enough  for  the  vines 
and  laterals.  The  vines  according  to  the  En- 
glish method  rested  on  tiles. 

The  first  winter  the  vines  were  buried  in  the 
soil,  and  the  spring  being  unfavorable,  they  were 
not  brought  out  early  enough,  and  were  some- 
what injured. 

The  second  season  tho  sash  of  the  ground 
vineries  were  'elevated  upon  glass  sides,  or  side 
sash  about  18  inches  high,  making  the  vineries 
look  something  like  the  "French  roof"  or  Man- 
sard roof  now  so  much  in  use.  This  gave  them 
a  height  of  nearly  two  feet  and  more  space  gen- 
erally, and  the  vines  were  suspended  on  wires. 
The  vines  now  had  nearly  room  enough,  and  the 
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sash  were  extended  to  14  feet  in  length.  But 
there  was  too  much  glass  and  too  much  hc.it  for 
our  climate,  although  we  pointed  the  glass  with 
whitewash  in  hot  weather. 

The  second  winter  the  vines  were  buried  in 
the  soil,  and  were  again  injured.  Still,  tho  third 
summer  we  had  eight  or  ten  good  bunches  of 
grapes  from  the  vineries. 

The  next  season,  (which  is  now  just  past, 
I860,)  I  removed  the  glass  sash  from  three  of  the 
vines,  and  covered  them,  instead,  with  close 
wooden  boxes  or  cases  about  two  feet  six  inches 
high  in  front,  and  three  feet  four  inches  high 
at  tho  back,  three  feet  four  inches  wide* 
and  10  feet  long.  On  tl  iese  boxes  or  cases,  were 
placed  sash,  fitting  very  closely.  The  boxes  run 
north  and  south,  and  the  top  sash  has  an  incli- 
nation to  the  east.  The  boxes  are  raised  about 
two  inches  above  the  soil,  and  a  small  aperture 
was  made  at  each  end,  say  a  hole  six  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter  near  the  top,  for  ventilation 
The  vines  are  suspended  on  strong  galvanized 
wires. 

In  the  winter  of  1869,  the  vines,  instead  of 
being  laid  down  in  the  soil,  were  tied  up  in  roof- 
ing felt  or  gas  tar  paper,  and  were  injured  worse 
than  before,  so  that  the  last  season  we  had  but 
little  fruit,  but  the  quality  was  excellent  The 
vines  in  all  the  ground  vineries  but  one,  during 
last  season  have  done  very  well,  although  they 
started  late  and  feebly.  The  box  in  which  the 
vine  has  not  done  well,  I  will  describe  presently. 
I  will  first  mention  the  method  of  treatment 
which  the  vines  received  and  the  result. 

First,  the  vines  have  all  been  cultivated  on  the 
most  strictly  "let  alone  system."  Not  one  of 
them  has  ever  been  watered,  or  mulched,  or 
syringed,  or  manured,  or  tended  with  any  of  the 
usual  care  bestowed  upon  exotic  vines.  Somo- 
times  the  boxes  or  sash  have  not  been  opened 
for  weeks  by  anybody.  When  the  laterals  got 
very  long,  and  stuck  out  of  the  aides  of  the  cases, 
they  were  broken  off.  Once  or  twice  in  the  sea- 
son, the  vines  got  a  proper  pruning.  A  little 
sulphur  was  thrown  in  the  cases  as  an  antidote 
to  mildew,  and  that  was  all  that  was  done  in  the 
way  of  care  or  tending. 

The  vines  grew  rapidly  and  healthily,  and  the 
leaves  though  not  large,  were  free  from  mildew. 
In  the  vineries  with  glass  top  and  sides,  the  leaves 
burnt  somewhat,  although  we  painted  the  glass 
with  whitewash.  In  the  close  wooden  boxes 
with  no  glass  except  on  the  top,  (a  good  deal  like 
a  cold  pit)  the  vines  grew  in  a  more  vigorous 


t  and  perfect  manner  than  in  the  vineries  with 
more  glass. 

The  vines  all  started  late,  but  the  fruit  ripen- 
ed satisfactorily,  early  in  September.  We  took 
little  or  no  pains  about  thinning.  The  quality 
•  of  tho  fruit  was  quite  as  good  as  in  any  cold 
grapery,  but  the  bunches  and  berries  were  small- 
er than  when  such  grapes  are  grown  on  9trong 
vines  and  well  thinned.  The  fruit  colored  well, 
;  and  the  wood  ripened  well. 

The  ground  vinery  which  did  not  do  well,  I 
will  now  describe.  Having  had  so  much  success 
in  growing  the  Hamburg  grape  in  this  rude  and 
and  careless  way,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  probably  stand  more  exposure  to  the  open 
air,  and  to  atmospheric  changes.  I  therefore 
left  one  of  the  wooden  cases  or  boxes  entirely 
open  on  the  east  and  south,  and  closed  on  tho 
north  and  west,  and  covered  on  top  with  glass 
sash.  Tho  result  was  that  the  vine  was  nearly 
ruined.  It  was  covered  with  thrip,  rose  bugs, 
beetles  and  other  insects,  and  mildewed  all  over, 
including  its  fruit,  very  early  in  the  season.  So 
disastrous  was  the  effect  of  the  exposure  to  tho 
open  air,  that  I  was  compelled  to  close  up  the  east 
and  south  sid«s  with  boards,  when  the  vine  im- 
mediately began  to  improve,  although  still  cov- 
ered with  thrip  and  mildew. 

Simultaneously  with  this  last  experiment,  I 
tried  tho  Hamburg  Grape  and  other  exotic  hardy 
varieties  in  pots,  10  or  15  of  them  under  a  glass 
roof  six  feet  high,  protected  by  a  hedge  12  feet 
high  on  the  west,  and  also  by  boards  on  the 
north  and  west,  but  without  success.  The 
Hamburg  mildewed  and  lost  its  foliage,  and  was 
injured  by  thrip  and  insects,  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  conquer,  at  least  not  on  the  '"let 
alone  S3'stem,'»  which  some  people  so  much  ad- 
mire. 

My  experiments  with  the  ground  vinery  lead 
me  to  these  conclusions  : 

1.  The  Black  Hamburg  and  other  hardy  ex- 
otic grapes  suited  to  a  cold  vinery,  may  be  grown 
and  fruited  successfully,  planted  in  the  ground 
in  any  good  garden  soil,  covered  very  closely 
with  a  box  or  case  of  boards,  with  a  glass  sash 
on  the  top,  and  treated  with  no  more  care  than 
is  required  by  native  grapes. 

2.  Very  little  air  is  required  to  be  admitted 
at  the  bottom  of  the  case,  and  very  little  venti- 
lation at  the  top,  (and  only  at  the  ends)  and  no 
opening  or  closing  of  the  ventilation  is  required. 
It  is  probable  that  no  ventilation  at  all  is  re- 
quired at  the  bottom. 
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3.  Syringing  the  vines  is  not  positively  ne- 
cessary to  fair  success,  but  would  be  highly  use- 
ful, and  should  be  performed  gently  and  just 
before  night,  all  through  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  except  when  in  blossom. 

4.  The  great  object  should  be  to  keep  out  in- 
sects,  and  particularly  thrip,  and  with  this 
view,  all  the  openings  for  ventilation  should  be 
covered  with  gauze. 

5.  Sulphur  scattered  through  tho  cases,  Is 
supposed  to  antidote  mildew. 

6.  The  close  unchanged  air  which  the  Ham- 
burg  will  stand  in  the«e  cases,  affords  the  grow- 
er of  native  grapes  a  hint  as  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  grape  will  exist,  in  the  most 
perfect  state  of  health  and  vigor  and  free  from 
mildew. 

7.  The  difficulty  of  keeping  the  vines  free  from 
Injury  in  winter,  has  been  obviated  by  the  use  of 
the  close  wooden  boxes.  The  vines  should  be 
bound  up  in  straw  and  supported  by  wires,  and 
the  glass  sash  should  be  heavily  painted  with 
whitewash  inside  or  covered  with  boards  to  keep 
out  the  sunlight  in  February  and  March.  The 
boxes  should  also  be  well  ventilated  in  the  latter 
part  of  winter. 

Mem.— April  5th,  1870.  We  have  just  opened 
the  vines  treated  last  winter  as  above  directed, 
and  find  them  in  the  most  perfect  condition, 
not  a  single  bud  injured. 

8.  It  may  be  added,  that  in  the  wooden  cases, 
it  is  easy  to  grow  new  canes  for  renewal,  16  feet 
long  in  a  single  season,  if  desired,  so  as  to  fruit 
on  new  wood  instead  of  on  spurs.  These  re- 
newal canes  may  be  left  to  grow  on  the  floor  of 
the  vineries  or  suspended  on  the  back  or  front 
boards.  Some  of  the  English  cultivators  grow 
their  canes  in  these  vineries  fifty  feet  long  or 
more.  Mr.  Rivers  says  he  shall  try  one  hun- 
dred feet.  I  think  canes  from  sixteen  to  thirty- 
two  feet  long,  will  be  found  most  convenient  and 
economical. 

9.  These  vineries  may  be  placed  on  the  east 
or  west  side  of  a  fence  or  wall,  as  a  "lean-to," 
but  a  southern  exposure  in  this  latitude,  would  be 
too  hot.  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  useful- 
ness of  this  method  of  growing  foreign  grapes, 
and  think  if  it  should  be  applied  to  some  of  the 
more  delicate  and  finer  varieties  of  native  grapes, 
some  remarkable  fruit  would  be  produced. 


BEAUTIFUL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

BY  CHRONICLER. 

THE  MO  UNTAIN  ASH. 

Sorbus  aucuparia  is  commonly  called  "Rowan 
tree"  and  "Mountain  Ash."  It  is  indigenous 
in  Great  Britain,  where  it  has  for  many  centu- 
ries back  been  held  in  superstitious  reverence. 
A  person  going  a  lonesome  road  with  a  piece  of 
the  Rowan  tree  or  its  berries  in  his  hand  or 
pocket,  considers  himself  safe  from  ghosts  and 
witches,  and  Dairy  people  put  a  branch  above  the 
door  of  the  cow  stables  and  milk  houses,  to  guard 
against  witchcraft  when  the  cows  calf,  and  when 
the  milk  is  churning,  and  often  repeat  the  an- 
cient rhyme  "Rowan  tree  with  red  fruit,  puts 
tho  witches  to  the  root."  (rout). 

It  is  very  ornamental  upon  a  lawn,  both  in 
spring  when  in  bloom,  and  in  the  autumn  when 
crowned  with  its  coral  berries.  Its  foliage, 
habit  of  growth  and  clean  shining  bark,  are  all 
comely.  When  grown  singly,  it  attains  a  height 
of  fifteen  feet  to  twenty  feet,  and  well  branched  ; 
it  should  be  set  near  to  the  dwelling  house  or 
roads,  where  it  can  be  readily  seen.  Upon  pri- 
vate grounds  less  than  twenty  acres,  it  is  best  to 
set  it  singly ;  but  upon  very  large  grounds  and 
parks,  groups  of  seven  trees  make  a  better  show; 
say  set  the  largest  in  the  centre,  and  the  six 
around  it,  eight  or  ten  feet  apart  each  way.  It 
is  hardy,  and  grows  upon  a  great  variety  of 
soilsand  in  different  exposures.  It  should  be  more 
generally  used  in  arboral  embellishments 

THE  ELDER  TREE. 
Sambuctis  is  a  genus  of  several  species.  All  the 
Ligneous  species  got  J  the  appellation  of  "Elder 
Boontrees"  in  this  way.  In  the  early  times  of 
the  Christian  era,  a  tract  of  land  was  appropri- 
ated for  the  maintenance  of  each  church.  The 
Bishop  got  the  first  choice  of  a  portion  of  the 
lands  for  himself  and  his  assistant  Priests,  and 
chose  where  si  son  a  nuni  grew,  which  soon  got 
the  name  of  "Bishop's  weed,"  as  it  was  always 
found  upon  the  richest  grounds.  An  older  class 
of  the  members  managed  the  worldly  affairs  of 
the  church,  and  were  called  the  "Elders ;»  they 
got  the  second  choice  of  the  lands  as  a  Boon, 
and  chose  where  Sambucus  grew,  as  that  was  an 
indication  of  good  soil,  and  it  was  called  the 
"Elder  Boontree;"  subsequently  it  gotonly  one  of 
the  names,  either  Elder  or  Boontree.  The  vari- 
ous species  grow  to  different  heights,  from  six  to 
fifteen  feet,  and  all  were  ornamental  in  spring 
with  white  blossoms,  and  in  autumn  with  black 
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fruits.  Seeds  of  them  were  sown  In  gardens,  and 
under  special  culture  new  varieties  were  produced 
of  greater  beauty,  and  they  became  generally  used 
in  arboral  embellishments,  both  in  shrubbery 
groups  and  as  standards  upon  the  open  lawns, 
and  flourished  upon  all  kinds  of  soils,  and  upon 
rocks  and  poor  gravels.  The  following  are  va- 
rieties :  Sambucus  variegata,  called  "Sllver- 
Icavcd  Elder,''  the  leaves  are  green  and  white 
mixed  in  equal  portions ;  very  showy.  Sambu- 
cus aurea,  is  called  "Golden-leaved  Elder  the 
foliage  is  as  much  yellow  as  green,  and  is  very 
beautiful.  Sambucus  '  pulverulenta,  the  leaves 
look  as  if  finely  powdered.  Sambucus  purpurea 
has  purple  blooms  and  very  ornamental.  S.  Vir- 
idis  bears  green  berries.  S.  Albida  bears  white 
berries. 

All  the  improved  varieties  of  Sambucus,  are 
universally  used  throughout  Europe,  in  orna- 
mental, arboral  embellishments ;  but  with  us, 
they  are  seldom  seen  upon  pleasure  grounds, 
although  they  would  flourUh  upon  spots  where 
other  dwarf  trees  and  shrubs  would  fail,  and 
they  arc  more  ornamental  than  many  other  spe- 
cies that  we  do  grow.  There  are  two  species  in- 
digenous in  our  middle  and  northern  States,  and 
are  a  phgue  to  our  farmers.  The  improved  va- 
rieties are  very  different  from  them.  Our  Nur- 
serymen should  have  them  more  generally  intro- 
duced and  recommended. 

The  varieties  with  variegated  leaves,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  bear  blossoms  nor  fruits,  as 
that  would  make  them  look  too  lean.  Their 
special  beauties  are  their  foliage,  they  will  «row 
more  massy  and  ornamental  if  their  blooms  are 
cut  oft*  before  they  expand. 

THE  JUDAS  TREE. 
Cercis  is  a  genus  of  four  species  of  neat  trees, 
which  grow  twenty  feet  high,  and  bloom  beau- 
tifully iu  spring,  before  the  leaves  expand. 
They  are  all  called  "Judas  trees"  for  this  rea- 
son :  After  Judas  Iscariot  betrayed  his  Divine 
Master,  he  became  universally  detested  ;  that 
with  the  malignity  of  his  crime  weighed  so 
heavily  uj>on  his  mind,  he  sought  to  commit 
suicide,  and  procured  a  rope  and  hanged  himself 
upon  a  branch  of  Cercis  siliquastrum,  which  was 
afterwards  called  the  "tree  of  blood,"'  and  as  it 
bore  deep  red  blooms,  the  appellation  seemed 
very  appropriate.  But  as  civilization  and  re- 
finement progressed,  the  name  was  changed  to 
"Judas  tree ;"  so  all  the  four  species  commonly 
get  that  name.   The  species  "flore  albo,"  bears 


white  flowers;  it  and  siliquastrum  belong  to 
south  of  Europe  and  western  Asia ;  "pamflora'* 
j  belongs  to  Bucharia,  and  "canadensis"  is  a  na- 
tive of  North  America.  They  are  among  the 
first  trees  to  bloom  in  spring,  very  ornamental 
in  foliage,  form  and  blossom,  and  all  are  well 
deserving  a  place  in  every  arboral  adornment. 
It  seems  strange  that  they  are  so  seldom  used 
with  us ;  they  are  universally  used  in  tree  orna- 
mentations throughout  Europe. 

Cyttssus  alpinus,  (Scotch  Laburnum)  is  a  very 
ornamental  tree  when  in  bloom  in  May,  being 
heavily  loaded  with  large  racemes  of  bright  yel- 
low color,  which  hang  gracefully  from  the 
boughs  like  clusters  of  gold.  The  tree  thrives 
upon  various  soils  and  in  different  exposures  ; 
attains  twenty  feet  high  ;  even  upon  rocks  and 
gravelly  spots  half  shaded,  it  flourishes. 

Robinia  viscosa  forms  a  neat  tree  twelve  feet 
high  and  bears  purplish  piuk  blooms  in  racemes 
abundantly  in  May.  It  is  a  rich  gorgeous  look- 
ing ornamental  tree. 

Double  blooming  Peach  trees  are  also  very  beau- 
tiful, their  blooms  are  of  various  colors,  and  as 
double  and  larjre  as  Noisette  Roses,  and  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance.  The  trees  flourish 
upon  various  soils. 

Magnolia  purpurea  (Purple  Magnolia)  is  a 
most  beautiful  tree  of  twenty  feet  high,  but  has 
many  stems  like  a  large  bush ;  the  blooms  are 
large  in  size,  purple  outside  and  white  inside, 
and  a  full  grown  tree  when  in  bloom  iu  May,  is 
one  of  the  most  ornamental. 

Rhus  Cotinus  (Mist  tree)  is  rather  of  singular 
growth.  When  in  bloom  in  July,  it  looks  like  a 
white  cloud  tinged  with  all  the  colors  of  tho 
rainbow  ;  it  grows  twelve  feet  high,  rather  in  tho 
the  form  of  a  bush  than  a  tree ;  its  singular  ap- 
pearance makes  it  a  general  favorite.  It  flour- 
ishes upon  various  kiuds  of  soils. 


LAW  OP  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  F LOW- 
ERS OF  AMBROSIA  ARTEMISJJEFOLIA. 

BY  THOMAS  MEEHAN. 

The  following  paper  we  reprint  from  theP  ro- 
ceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of 
Philadelphia,  written  by  the  Editor  of  this  mag- 
azine. Although  written  for  persons  interested 
chiefly  in  abstract  science,  and  consequently  full 
of  technical  terms,  to  which  many  of  our  readers 
arc  unused,  it  may  serve  to  call  attention  to  the 
many  interesting  things  which  abound  every- 
where about  us,  and  yet  arc  comparatively  un- 
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known  to  the  wisest.  Here  is  a  plant  known  as 
the  common  Ragweed,  which  every  one  despises 
as  one  of  the  vilest  weeds,  furnishing  facts 
which  may  have  an  important  influence  on 
the  most  interesting  problems  in  animal  and 
vegetable  physiology : 

"In  the  fruit  of  Ambrosia  artemisiozfolia  the  per- 
igynium  is  crowned  with  a  series  of  horns. 
I  propose  to  show  that  these  are  all  that 
remain  of  other  flower  buds,  which  have  been 
absorbed  by  their  elder  sister  during  infancy. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  this  species  is 
occasionally  dicecious,  though  Dr.  Darlington 
in  his  Flora  cestrica  makes  note  of  the  fact ;  nor 
is  it  known  to  the  mass  of  botanists  that  a  pecu- 
liar form  of  neutral  flower  exists,  though  many 
years  ago  Torrey  &  Gray  (Flora  of  North  Ameri- 
ca) briefly  alluded  to  it.  These  dioecious  forms 
and  neutral  flowers  afford  the  key  to  the  whole 
structure 

In  the  regular  form  of  this  species  the  sequence 
of  the  flowers  is  according  to  the  laws  recently 
developed  in  my  papers  on  sex.  The  female 
flowers  receive  the  plants'  first  and  greatest  care, 
and  always  appear  in  the  lines  of  strongest  vitali- 
ty, of  which  a  vigorous  axial  development  is  one 
striking  type.  The  male  flowers  only  appear  in 
the  weaker  lines,  after  the  cohesive  force  so  es- 
sential in  building  up  the  woody  axis  has  been 
considerably  spent.  In  the  purely  pistillate 
forms  we  almost  always  observe  an  unusual  axial 
activity.  Tho  female  flowers  in  the  regular 
forms  are  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  but 
in  the  mostly  pistillate  forms  they  are  generally 
elevated  on  short  pedunclea,  giving  the  plants  a 
peculiar  twiggy  appearance,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  nearly  male  plants,  which  by  the  way  are 
rarely  seen,  present  characteristics  the  reverse 
of  these.  Tho  heads,  usually  female,  when  ap- 
pearing as  male  flowers,  exist  as  large  burrs 
tightly  set  in  the  axils,  without  the  slightest  ten- 
dency to  podunculation.  Though  varying  in 
intensity,  and  occasionally  intermingling,  no 
one  can  fail  to  see  that  these  forces  prevail  in 
these  forms— the  feminine,  in  connection  with 
cohesive  and  vital  activity  in  the  axillary  parts 
— the  masculine.with  weakened  axillary  activity, 
and  individualization.'1 

The  flowers  themselves,  however,  afford  a  bet- 
ter Illustration  of  this  than  the  supporting  parts. 
The  male  flowers  are  five  to  eight  in  each  invol- 
ucral  cup,— in  the  female  they  are  single;  but 
in  place  of  flowers  the  female  has  five  to  eight 
h:>ros  on  the  perigynium.   Tho  want  of  corres- 


pondence in  number  in  parts  which  were  no 
doubt  embryologically  the  same,  together  with  a 
correspondence  in  the  number  of  the  horns  on 
the  perigynium,  would  naturally  suggest  to  one 
acquainted  with  absorbing  or  coherent  power  of 
the  female  influence  that  the  primordial  bud  had 
absorbed  the  rest,  of  which  all  that  remained 
wore  these  horns  This  I  subsequently  proved 
to  be  more  likely  by  the  discovery  of  two  forma  of 
perigynia.  Occasionally  three  female  flowers  ap- 
pear in  one  involucral  cup.  In  such  cases  the 
two  lateral  ones  have,  mostly,  no  horns,  or  rare- 
ly one  or  two;  while  the  central  one  has  but 
from  four  to  six.  In  the  male  flower  we  find  two 
forms ;  the  perfect  ones  with  five  broad  anthers; 
abundantly  pollen iferous,  without  horns,  and 
without  any  attempt  at  producing  a  style ;  the 
other  class  has  anthers  which  seem  never  to 
produce  perfect  pollen,  but  are  projected  into  a 
"setiforra  in  flexed  appendage''  or  horn,  and 
have  a  single  sterile  style  which  is  capped  by  a 
numerously  rayed  stellate  apex.  Torrey  &  €rray 
(Flora  N.  M.Page  290)  notice  this  form  of  flower, 
but  err  in  evidently  believing  it  universal ;  while 
other  authors  seem  to  refer  to  the  former,  ignor- 
ing or  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  latter. 

The  absence  of  a  style  in  connection  with  per- 
fect anthers,  and  the  attempted  production  com- 
bined with  the  deficiency  of  pollen  in  the  neutral 
ones,  show  an  evident  progress  towards  a  female 
stage ;  and  also  it  is  clear  that  with  this  pro- 
gression is  a  tendency  to  comution  in  the  parts  ab- 
sorbed. I  pointed  out  to  some  of  our  botanical 
friends  in  the  Academy  some  weeks  ago,  that 
from  these  circumstances  the  horns  on  the  peri- 
gynium could  scarcely  be  anything  else  but  the 
remains  of  absorbed  flower  buds. 

I  have  now  found  a  specimen  which  affords 
the  practical  demonstration  of  these  truths— a 
female  plant  not  a  foot  high,  with  enough  of  the 
cohesive  power  to  give  it  an  entire  female  charac- 
ter, but  not  to  the  same  extent  that  more  vigo- 
rous forms  possess.  The  horns  are  in  every  state 
of  gradation  from  their  usual  condition  on  the 
perfect  perygnt'a  u>  petaloid  scales,  dotcn  to  perfect 
flowers  with  the  regular  twin  styles;  though  adhe- 
rent by  their  bases  to  the  central  or  main  flower. 
Only  for  this  early  cohesion  with,  and  thus  a  re- 
ception of  the  female  influence,  the  lower  ones 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  male  flowers. 

I  present  this  specimen,  together  with  a  suite 
of  the  others  referred  to,  for  the  Society's  herba- 
rium. 

I  may  be  again  permitted  to  repeat  what  I 
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have  frequently  said  already,  in  papers  before 
this  and  kindred  associations,  that  there  are 
probably  in  plants  two  distinct  principles  going 
along  together — the  one  hereditary :  a  conserva- 
tive, coherent,  female  force,  which,  as  the  very 
existence  of  all  things  depends  on  it,  nature 
throws  in  and  around  it  her  strongest  vital 
powers; -and  variation:  a  progressive,  radical 
principle,  the  only  object  of  which  is  to  prevent 
stagnation,—  to  seggregate  and  disperse  rather 
than  unite  and  preserve,  and  by  giving  varied 
form  to  matter,  is  the  source  of  the  endless 
changes  which  give  beauty  and  interest  to  the 
other ;— less  vital,  less  essential,  less  cared  for  by 
nature  because  she '  reproduces  herself  by  bud  a, 
tubers,  suckers,  roots,  and  many  other  ways 
token  she  doe*  not  care  for  variety,  without  it; 
but  not  less  essential  to  our  pleasures  and  intel- 
lectual progress,  and  indeed  the  eternal  progress 
of  all  things. 

I  submit  this  paper  as  another  contribution 
to  a  theory  which  may  not  yet  appear  to  others 
bo  c  early  a  law,  as  it  continues  by  almost  daily 
observations  to  grow  on  myself. 

A  VISIT  AMONG  THE  FLORISTS. 

BY  V.  B.  KINGSTON,  N.  V. 

After  the  repose  and  inactivity  of  a  long  win- 
ter, and  as  spring  approaches,  one  feels  like 
looking  around  to  see  what  is  going  on  in  the 
reign  of  Flora. 

The  new  varieties  so  abundantly  mentioned 
in  the  catalogues,  do  not  sufficiently  satisfy  one's 
curiosity ;  but  a  personal  visit  is  eminently  sat- 
isfactory. 

The  busy  season  will  soon  commence,  and  I 
could  not  make  a  better  use  of  the  few  interven- 
ing days,  than  to  take  a  trip  to  the  different 
floral  establishments  in  this  region. 

Commencing,  I  first  visited  my  friend  D.  G., 
gardener  for  E.  BECHEsq.,  of  Poughkeepsie.  A 
larger,  more  choice  variety  of  plants  is  not  often 
found  on  any  gentleman's  place ;  all  the  plants 
are  well  cultivated  and  placed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, as  well  in  suitable  apartmens,  as  in 
color  and  size.  It  is  a  beautiful  winter  garden 
which  completely  takes  possession  of  one's 
senses,  especially  of  tho  connoisseur,  who  will 
find  plenty  of  objects  to  gratify  his  love  of  the 
rare  and  beautiful.  Fine  Palms  meet  the  leaves 
of  graceful  vines  running  along  the  top  lights  in 
bloom,  or  showing  their  variegated  foliage, 
creep  along  the  ground  and  border  the 


tho  walks,  while  ferns  and  foliage  plants  fill  the 
middle  region.  Here  and  there  hangs  one  of 
those  wonderful  air  plants  belonging  to  the  Or- 
chidean  family,  with  their  peculiar  shaped  and 
singular  colored  flowers ;  in  the  rear,  water  drips 
with  a  pleasing  tinkle  over  rustic  rockwork  cov- 
ered with  moss,  ferns  and  creepers.  The  foun- 
tain with  its  whispering  waters  and  the  Canary 
birds,  are  the  musicians,  while  the  gold  fish  fill 
the  little  pond  with  life.  Two  large  pyramidal 
shaped  Cole  us  stand  on  either  side  of  the  door, 
looking  like  two  French  grenadiers  guarding  the 
entrance  to  the  floral  temple.  The  left  wing, 
besides  Camellias  and  other  winter  bloomers, 
is  nearly  filled  with  gay  looking  Azaleas,  and  I 
think  there  is  no  plant  that  is  more  showy  and 
beautiful,  than  a  well  cultivated  Azalea  in  full 
bloom.  The  right  wing  is  filled  with  Hoses, 
beautiful  plants  abounding  in  buds  and  blos- 
soms, among  which  is  a  fine  Marechal  Kiel  full  of 
superb  flowers  ;  Carnations,  Ericas,  Pelargoni- 
ums and  Zonales,  with  their  immense  clusters 
of  scarlet  flowers  together  with,  Golden  Genistas 
here  bloom  in  beautiful  harmony.  A  variety  of 
hanging  baskets  filled  with  new  vines  and  choice 
plants,  are  placed  advantageously  throughout  the 
house,  while  Violets,  Heliotropes,  Mignonette 
and  orange  blossoms  perfume  the  air.  The 
strawberries  and  grape  vines  were  looking  pros- 
perous and  promising  in  their  several  apart- 
ments. 

Many  professional  florists  and  connoisseurs 
visit  this  place  with  great  satisfaction.  I  told 
my  brother  Florist,  our  plan  to  visit  other  simi- 
lar places,  which  he  seemed  pleased  with,  and 
agreed  to  join  us. 

Towards  evening,  we  started  for  that  great 
city,  Gotham,  where  one  always  needs  money, 
and  for  it  can  procure  almost  anything.  The 
next  morning  we  took  a  trip  to  Astoria,  curious 
to  see  those  wonderful  Coleus  of  Mabc  & 
Witham.  We  were  fortunate  in  finding  Mr. 
Withara  at  the  entrance  of  his  premises.  Ho 
first  showed  us  :his  well  growing  bedding  plants 
in  a  house  about  two  hundred  feet  long,  which 
contained  about  ten  thousand  countable  plants. 
He  had  a  Begonia  incarnata  loaded  with  lovely 
light  pink  flowers ;  he  przicd  it  highly,  and 
asked  a  dollar  for  a  small  plant,  which  seemed 
to  us  well  worth  it.  After  looking  around  for  a 
while,  we  finally  came  to  the  Coleus,  whose 
splendor  fairly  dazzled  our  eyes ;  they  surpassed 
anything  of  the  kind  we  had  ever  seen  ;  to  say 
tliat  they  were  splendid,  does  not  properly  de- 
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scribe  them.  The  brilliant  coloring  of  these 
plants  with  their  serrated  and  finely  penciled 
leaves,  fills  one  with  admiration  for  that  Great 
Painter  whose  work  cannot  be  enriched  by  any 
living  creature.  Mr.  Withara  said  that  if  those 
Coleus  were  in  England,  they  would  be  worth  i 
several  thousand  pounds.  Mr.  Witham  has 
hardly  the  language  under  his  control  to  pro. 
pcrly  describe  the  beauty  of  his  new  seedlings ; 
therefore,  go  and  see  them  as  we  did,  and  you 
will  be  well  rewarded. 

Wo  next  visited  Mr.  Wilson's  establishment, 
well  known  to  all  professional  Florists.  It  is 
very  extensive,  employing  nearly  thirty  work- 
men besides  the  foreman.  The  place  first  im- 
presses you  as  a  great  manufactory  ;  abundance 
and  variety  arc  on  every  side,  and  gives  one  the 
idea  of  a  Inrge  trade  and  generous  profits ;  but 
where  genius  and  hearty  sympathy  with  this 
world  of  beauty  are  made  subordinate.  The  im- 
mense number  of  plants  that  till  all  the  houses, 
arc  seemingly  enough  to  supply  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  that  too,  with  those  that  are  most  new 
and  rare. 

Not  far  from  Mr.  Wilson's,  is  Mr.  Bridge 
man's  place,  which  is  leased  for  a  number  of 
years  to  Wyoant  &  Lawrence,  two  young 
Germans.  Knowledge  and  industry  are  evinced 
throughout  the  establishment.  They  have  a 
large  number  of  well  grown  plants,  and  raise 
flowers  to  supply  the  New  York  Bouquet  store. 
They  have  been  very  successful  in  their  enter- 
prise. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  place,  though  often  visited, 
will  always  be  pleasing.  This  well-known  es- 
tablishment has  become  celebrated  from  its 
long  existence,  and  the  rare  skill  with  which  it 
is  conducted.  The  splendid  Camellias,  Azaleas, 
&c  ,  raised  on  this  place,  attest  its  age  and  good 
management.  The  Orchids,  together  with  other 
tropical  plants,  embracing  a  largo  number  of 
new,  rare  and  b-  autiful  specimens,  arc  kept  in  a 
special  apartment,  and  speak  eloquently  for  their 
cultivator.  To  those  who  have  had  no  opportuui 
ty  to  see  Mr.  Buchanan's  Isabella  Sprunt,I  would 
recommend  them  to  visit  his  rose  house,  and 
behold  the  great  number  of  these  beautiful  cana- 
ry colored  roses. 

Next  we  came  to  Mr  Donetti's,  the  origina- 
tor of  those  lovely  Carnations,  the  "Astoria" 
and  ''Pride  of  Amator.'' 

Every  Florist  has  his  own  specialty  or  forte, 
in  which  he  takeB  particular  delight,  and  in 
which  he  excels— growing,  without  doubt,  out  of 


the  peculiar  love  he  has  for  some  plants  or  family 
of  plants.  Mr.  D's  Dracenas,  Arccas,  Euphor- 
bias and  Carnations  were  the  best  we  saw. 

His  numerous  houses,  though  nearly  worn 
out,  contained  many  rave  and  handsome  plants. 
His  lease  expires  soon.  We  hope  Mr.  Donetti 
has  realized  sufficient  from  his  many  years  of 
hard  labor,  to  enable  him  to  erect  new  and  bet- 
ter houses,  from  which  he  may  give  U3  many 
novelties. 

Our  day  being  well  and  pleasantly  spent,  we 
returned  to  our  lodgings.  In  the  evening  we 
enjoyed  some  refreshments  at  the  Atlantic  Gar- 
den, while  listening  with  great  pleasure  to  some 
excellent  songs  from  a  Tyrolean  Tioupe. 

The  next  morning  early,  we  took  a  boat  for 
South  Amboy.  After  one  and  a  half  hours  sail, 
we  landed  on  a  place  filled  with  coal,  railroad 
iron,  locomotives,  machine  shops,  and  promiscu- 
ous piles  of  freight.  After  a  few  miuutcs  walk, 
we  came  to  the  dilapidated,  lonesome,  deserted 
looking  village  of  Amboy.  We  inquired  for  the 
Greenhouses  of  Mr.  Geo.  Sucn,  and  learned 
that  they  were  about  three  miles  away.  Shortly 
Mr.  Such  drove  into  town  and  kindly  invited  us 
to  ride  to  his  place,  which  invitation  we  gladly 
accepted,  and  soon  found  ourselves  at  his  friend- 
ly home.  The  construction  of  his  grcenhousss 
and  their  contents  were  what  we  came  to  see. 
The  more  we  examined,  tho  more  were  we  sat- 
isfied that  we  were  in  a  model  establishment. 
His  houses  are  built  a  la  Henderson,  sin  in  num- 
ber, neat  and  clean.  Even  the  painting  lias  a 
soft,  agreeable  tint,  which  makes  a  pleasing 
contrast  with  the  plants.  Every  plant  counts, 
and  they  are  as  perfect  as  I  have  seen  them  in 
any  place.  Not  only  were  his  Verbenas  very 
fine,  but  his  Pelargoniums,  Zona  Is,  Petunias, 
Fuchsias  and  Heliotropes  were  all  charming 
plants.  Roses,  Carnations  and  Azalea*  were 
exquisite.  His  tropical  plants  and  orchids  were 
so  well  cultivated,  and  wore  such  a  beautiful 
green,  that  it  seemed  as  though  I  must  be  again 
in  South  America.  Dcndrobiums  of  enormous 
size;  Eucharis  Amazonica,  with  leaves  as 
large  as  cabbage  leaves ;  Ferns,  with  dark 
green  and  shining  leaves— not  a  yellow  spot  or 
particle  of  dust  was  to  be  seen  upon  them. 
Mosses  and  Ivies  ot  a.l  forms,  shades  and  color- 
ings  We  were  surprised  to  find  such  a  fine, 
vigorous  and  well  trained  specimen  of  Lapageria 
rosea  ready  to  bloom,  and  a  number  of  the  new- 
est and  choicest  imported  Coleus.    Mr.  Such's 
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Tuberose  bulbs  were  remarkably  large  and 
white,  as  though  they  had  been  bleached.  Mr. 
S.  says  that  they  will  produeo  a  great  number 
of  flowers.  He  also  has  a  very  large  stock  of 
Gladiolus,  some  of  the  newest  and  handsomest 
known.  His  soil,  which  is  white  sand  and  clay, 
together  with  the  cultivation  which  he  gives,  is 
unsurpassed  in  its  results.  In  a  little  time  Mr. 
Such  will  take  rank  as  a  first  class  Florist— in 


fact,  he  is  by  many  now  considered  to  be  well  up 
to  the  best  of  them.  His  is  a  pattern  institu- 
tion, as  all  agree  who  visit  it,  and  all  are  well 
pleased  with  the  liberal  dealing  of  the  proprietor. 

'1  his  finished  our  visit  among  the  professional 
brethren,  and  a  short  day's  ride  brought  us 
again  to  our  home  among  the  bills  of  Old 
Ulster. 


EDITORIAL. 

THE  FUCHSIA. 

We  gave,  under  our  column  of  notes  In  the 
last  number,  an  accouut  of  a  discovery  of  Br. 
Hooker's,  that  the  old  Fuchsia,  which  we  have 
always  called  coccinea,  is  not  that  plant  at  all, 
and  that  the  real  F.  coccinea  is  one  of  our  scar- 
let  plants. 

"We  have  no  doubt  but  that  Dr.  Hooker  could 
find  manymorc  mythical  matters  about  Fuchsias, 
and  especially  that  the  story  of  the  introduction 
of  this  Fuchsia  would  be  one  of  a  very  apocry- 
phal character. 

It  is  said  that  the  late  Mr,  Lee,  the  nursery- 
man of  Hammersmith,  England,  was  one  day 
walking  along  some  blind  alley  in  London,  when 
in  an  old  piece  of  broken  crockery,  this  Fuchsia 
was  beautifully  in  bloom  in  a  poor  widow's  win- 
dow. She  would  part  with  it  for  no  money,  for 
her  sailor  boy  had  brought  the  plant  in  tho  fore- 
castle of  the  ship  all  the  way  from  some  foreign 


from  there,  became  gradually  distributed 
through  the  Messrs.  Lee. 

F.  longijlora ;  F.  globosa,  a  small  round  corol- 
laed  kind ;  F.  macrophylla  and  F,  reflexa,  two 
species  with  very  minute  flowers,  now  near- 
ly lost  to  culture  ;  made  up  the  collection  of 
thirty  years  ago.  About  this  time  F.  fulgens, 
a  very  remarkable  long  flowered  form,  with 
broad  rich  leaves  was  introduced.  It  was  aa 
much  unlike  the  Fuchsias  known,  as  could  well 
be.  Indeed,  few  but  botanists  would  recognize 
it  as  one  of  the  family.  It  was  the  parent  of 
the  race  of  hybrid  distinct  kinds  which  now  so 
interest  us  by  their  variety  and  beauty.  These 
originated  in  this  way.  The  writer  of  this  chap- 
ter, then  a  boy  of  15,  had  been  reading  in  the 
44  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society,"  an 
account  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight's  experiments  in 
hybridizing  Peas, which  resulted  in  KnighVs  Mar- 
rowfats, and  other  well-known  kinds.   With  a 


country.  But  Mr.  Lee  was  allowed  to  take  fondness  for  repeating  himself  the  experiments 
cuttings,  and  thus  the  introduction  of  this  of  others,  he  went  to  the  garden,  and  select- 


beautiful  plant  brought  about. 

We  said  recently  that  almost  all  popular 
fruits  had  a  mysterious  origin  or  some  pathetic 
circumstance  connected  with  their  origin. 
Plants  seem  no  exception;  and  if  this  story 
about  the  Fuchsia  were  true,  it  would  be  one  of 
these  miraculous  things.  That  Mr.  Lee  found 
ihe  plant  where  the  story  places  it,  is  likely 
enough;  but  that  it  was  stolen  from  some  bo- 
tanic garden  by  some  garden  laborer  is  far  more 
likely  than  that  a  sailor  had  skill  enough  to  pre- 
serve  it  for  months  in  the  forecastle  of  as  ow  sail- 
ing ship  on  the  long  voyage  from  South  America 
to  an  English  port.  Almost  all  of  us  who  have 
been  connected  with  large  establishments,  know 
of  many  mysterious  disappearances,  which  if 
found,  would  most  likely  report  themselves  from 
some  44foreign  country"  or  any  where,  but 
where  they  really  did  come. 

Our  idea  is,  that  the  Fuchsia  was  first  intro- 
duced through  the  Kew  gardens,  and,  stolen 


ing  two  varieties,  of  Peas,  hybridized  them 
together  as  Mr.  Knight  had  done.  Going 
to  the  greenhouse  he  found  the  Fuclisia 
fulytns  for  the  first  time  in  blossom,  and  noting 
how  abundant  was  the  pollen,  and  perceiving 
how  easily  the  Fuchsia  presented  its  pistil  for 
impregnation,  it  occurred  to  him  to  try  the  ex- 
periment with  JP.  fulgem  as  the  male  parent  on 
the  F.  hngijlora,  then  blooming  in  the  open 
ground.  A  flower  was  selected,  the  anthers  cut 
off  before  the  pollen  cells  had  burst,  the  pollen 
from  the  falgtm  placed  on  tho  stigma,  and  a 
small  gauze  bag  placed  over  the  flower  to  prevent 
any  insect  from  interfering  with  the  operation. 
A  large  black  berry  filled  with  seeds,  resulted  in 
a  few  weeks.  These  were  washed  out,  sown  on 
the  surface  of  a  sandy  soil,  covered  with  a  piece 
of  glass  to  keep  regularly  moist,  and  placed  on  a 
shelf  on  the  forcing  house  near  the  glass.  In  a 
few  weeks,  the  plants  appeared,  were  potted  off 
as  they  grew,  and  in  the  spring  following  were 
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all  planted  out  into  a  cool  shady  garden  border, 
where  they  bloomed  during  the  summer  fol- 
lowing. 

Ouc  of  the  most  remarkable  features  about 
these  seedlings  was,  that  though  in  all  about 
fifty— all  raised  by  the  agency  of  a  single  male 
flower  on  a  single  female  pistil — all  from  one 
single  berry,  not  two  plants  in  the  whole  fifty 
bore  flowers  alike.  None  of  them  bore  any  re- 
semblance to  either  of  their  parents,  and  all  dif- 
fered from  one  another.  The  physiological  law 
of  this  variation  lias  never  been  made  clear  to 
the  writer.  It  is  one  of  those  many  mysteries 
of  nature,  which  though  he  has  for  thirty  years 
watched  for  pome  key  to  unlock,  it  has  never  yet 
been  his  good  fortune  to  find. 

These  wonderful  hybrids  created  immense  ex- 
citement amongst  the  gardening  fraternity  who 
saw  them;  and  one  of  finest  was  selected  to 
send  to  Dr.  Lindley,  who  had  about  that  time 
commenced  editing  the  Gardener's  Chronicle 
That  celebrated  man  expressed  through  his 
paper  his  great  admiration  of  it,  and  his  des- 
cription of  the  flower  "tube  and  sepals  three 
inches  long"  was  barely  considered  possible. 
Through  Dr.  Lindley,  an  offer  came  froiu 
Youell  &  Co.,  enterprising  florists  of  Yarmouth, 
England,  for  the  whole  stock,  which  was  sent  to 
them  ;  the  variety  named  "St.  Clare,"  after  the 
name  of  the  estate  on  which  it  originated,  and 
in  due  time  was  "  sent  out."  The  orders  which 
came  in  for  it  however,  were  so  numerous,  that 


not  only  prove  of  great  pleasure  and  interest  to 
them,  but  of  much  profit  also. 

Thus  far  we  have  written  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
Massachusetts  friend  Another  from  the  same 
State,  a  lady  of  Abington,  asks  for  a  few  hints 
on  Fuchsia  management,  which  we  may  as  well 
incorporate  with  this  article. 

Those  who  have  warm  rooms  or  greenhouses, 
like  to  force  a  few  old  plants  into  early  growth, 
and  when  these  sprouts  arc  about  two  inches 
long,  they  are  taken  off,  and  rooted  for  young 
plants  This  rooting  time  will  be  about  March  or 
April.  The  little  slips  are  put  into  pots  of  sandy 
soil,  and  kept  in  partial  shade  and  in  a  moderate 
heat  will  root  very  readily.  A  heat  of  fifty  or 
sixty  will  be  enough  to  strike  Fuchsias,  although 
of  course  in  a  higher  heat  they  will  root  more 
rapidly.  Though  this  season  i9  the  best  one  to 
make  nice  youug  plants,  cuttings  may  by  struck 
at  any  time  of  the  year. 

The  Fuchsia  does  not  require  a  very  high 
temperature;  just  above  frost  is  sufficient.  We 
have  even  known  some  fuchsias  endure  severa] 
degrees  of  frost  without  injury.  But  ■'.hero 
largo  handsome  plants  are  desired,  a  heat  of  at 
least  G(P,  with  plenty  of  light  and  air,  is  neces- 
sary to  get  them. 

The  proper  form  to  train  Fuchsias  has  been  a 
mooted  question.    We  prefer  the  conical  form 
With  a  very  little  good  management  the  plant 
can  be  made  to  take  ibis  form  naturally,  as  it 
lias  a  tendency  to  branch  as  it  grows.  Good 


considerable  delay  occurred  in  getting  enough  rich  soil,  with  full  exposure  of  all  parts  of  tho 


plants  propagated  to  send  out.  In  the  mean 
time  other  experimentors  enteral  the  field,  and 
St.  Clare,  was  barely  in  the  field  time  enough  to 
claim  priority  with  two  others,  — Standishii,  and 
Donniana,  which  followed  close  after. 

It  i3  a  remarkable  fact,  that  with  all  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  to  improve  the  Fuchsia 
since  that  time,  no  larger  flowers,  nor  auvthing 
but  shades  of  tho  same  colors  of  these  original 
hybrids  have  been  produced.  It  shows  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  change ;  that  the  theories  which 
some  hold  of  unlimited  progression  is  not  borne 
out  by  facts  ;  that  in  short,  the  theory  which  we 
have  often  urged,  that  improvement,  though  ap- 
parently unlimited  in  forms,  can  only  go  a  limi- 
ted distance  in  direction,  is  the  true  law. 

We  have  gone  thus^  minutely  into  the  history 
of  these  hybrid  fuchsias,  not  merely  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity,  but  as  an  item  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  young  gardeners,  who  will  find  in  a 
disposition  to  try  experiments,  much  ihat  will 


plant  to  the  light,  is  the  good  treatment  referred 
to.  If  the  young  plant  shows  no  disposition  to 
make  side  branches,  the  terminal  shoot  should 
be  pinched  back.  This  will  most  likely  have  ti  e 
desired  effect,  and  one  of  the  most  nearly  central 
shoots  can  be  encouraged  up  to  make  mother 
leader. 

We  have  said  the  plant  docs  not  require  a 
very  warm  temperature,  indeed  a  high  heat 
when  dry,  is  not  at  all  favorable  to  success. 
Hence  during  summer  time,  they  do  well  in  our 
climate  only  when  set  out  in  the  hot  season  in 
partial  shade ;  or  at  least  if  in  the  sun, 
where  the  leaves  will  have  a  chance  to  be  con- 
tinually moist.  When  near  the  cool  spray  of  a 
fountain  they  do  well,  if  not  so  close  as  to  have 
the  soil  in  which  they  grow  saturated. 

The  soil  need  not  Ikj  particular,  any  god  rich 
garden  soil  will  do,  if  provision  is  made  to  "well 
drain  it"  as  gardeners  say. 

In  the  fall  the  plants  may  go  to  whitr-r  qua 
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ters  nt  once  when  cold  weather  approaches.  If  Darwin  has  shown  that  there  is  amongst  in- 
the  plant  fs  woody,  a'l  the  soft  herbaceous  mat-  dividual  plants  a  struggle  for  life  always  going 
ter  may  be  cut  away  to  the  hard  solid  substance,  ,  on.  The  stronger  crowds  out  the  weaker  one  ; 
and  the  pots  set  in  a  cool  cellar,  or  under  a  green-  but  so  long  as  it  lives,  the  weaker  has  some  effect 
house  stage,  or  anywhere  where  they  will  not  |  on  the  stronger  one. 

get  absolutely  dry.  They  must  be  kept  cool  J  The  same  law  is  true  of  branches  as  of  distinct 
however,  for  a  very  little  heat  will  bring  them  '  plants,  each  struggles  for  light.  The  vigorous 
forth,  when  they  must  have  light.  If  for  propa-  shoot  shades  the  weaker  ;  but  that  in  turn  some- 
gating  purposes,  of  course  this  is  all  ri^rht, — hut  I  what  interferes  with  the  strong  one,  and  pre- 
we  are  speaking  of  mere  preservation.  J  vents  it  from  utilizing  the  light  to  the  best  ad- 

Many  persons  prefer  to  have  young  plants  vantage, 
every  year,  and  when  they  have  raised  the  4  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  to  have  the  best  re- 
young  ones,  throw  the  old  stumps  away.  But  suits,  we  must  regulate  this  struggle  in  nature, 
the  old  plants,  if  judiciously  managed,  will  make  ,  A  dozen  branches  well  developed  and  having  the 
beautiful  plants  for  many  years  They  hnve  to  !  ability  to  display  all  their  leafy  charms  to  the 
be  cut  back  so  as  to  make  the  skeleton  or  frame  ;  admiring  sunlight,  will  be  worth  much  more  to 
work  of  the  form  we  desire;  and  after  they  have  the  plant  than  double  tho  number  closely  inter- 
grown  just  a  little,  are  taken  out  of  the  pots  in  I  fering  with  one  another. 

which  they  grew  the  season  before,  and  with  ;    A  good  gardener  must  have  foresight.  He 


fresh  earth,  started  again  in  as  small  pols  as  the 
roots  can  be  got  into.  As  soon  as  this  small 
pot  is  filled  with  roots,  it  is  to  be  put  into  one  a 
size  larger.  This  repotting  may  be  done  two  or 
three  times  during  the  season,  if  extra  good 
plantB  are  desired. 

The  Fuchsia  is  very  liable  to  lose  its  leaves. 
This  nakedness  is  caused  either  by  too  poor  a  I 
soil,  or  the  presence  of  the  Red  Spider.  These 
minute  insects  are  kept  down  by  an  occasional 
syringing  of  the  plant,  which  is  then  dusted 
with  sulphur;  when  it  arises  from  poverty  of  the 


should  be  able  to  see  in  imagination  the  tree  a 
year  ahead  of  its  real  growth ;  and  prune  in  ad- 
vance of  the  necessity  of  the  tree.  This  will 
prevent  much  of  the  temporary  injury  which 
undoubtedly  flows  from  severe  pruning  all  at 
once  ;  and  which  if  annually  continued  is  a  great 
evil 


ROOTS  AND  LEAVES. 


An  interesting  question  has  arisen  :  which 
pushes  first,  roots  or  leaves  ?  If  we  ex- 
soil,  a  top  dressing  of  manure,  or  repotting  as  j  amine  a  seed  as  it  commences  to  grow,  we  shall 
before  suggested  is  the  remedy;  whenever  there  have  no  difficulty  in  answering  the  question. 


is  any  appearance  of  yellowness  in  the  lower 
leaves,  it  is  time  to  attend  to  these  matters. 


ABOUT  PRUNING. 

It  is  the  fate  of  all  good  ideas  to  be  pushed  to 
extremes.  Ever  since  the  day  when  the  ass 
broke  into  that  Grecian  vineyard  and  taught  by 
his  browsing,  that  some  good  followed  summer 
pruning,  thousands  of  leaves  have  been 'stripped 
off,  and  millions  of  vines  injured  by  a  too  free 
use  of  the  pruning  knife.  We  have  labored  as 
sincerely  as  any,  to  show  how  much  is  lost  iu 
this  way  ;  and  have  pointed  out  that  pruning  as 
generally  practised,  tends  to  weaken  vitality 
and  pave  the  way  for  future  diseases. 

But  we  observe  that  some  of  our  pupils  are 
going  to  another  extreme.  Pruue  uot  at  all,  is 
getting  to  be  a  popular,  but  a  too  common  cry  ; 
a  little  pruning,  unlike  a  little  learning,  is  not  at 
all  a  dangerous  thing. 


Roots  always  push  first.  In  some  cases  the  roots 
continue  to  grow  and  develop©  to  a  considerable 
size,  before  anything  has  been  done  above 
ground.  In  the  case  of  the  Hickories,  the  root 
-the  tap  root— will  often  be  two  or  three  feet 
long  and  over  an  inch  thick,  while  the  stem  will 
be  no  larger  or  thicker  than  a  thin  knitting  nee- 
dle.  The  leaves  have  not  bad  much  to  do  with 
the  development  of  these  enormous  rools,alihough 
they  are  essential  of  course,  in  maintaining  the 
vital  power  while  this  great  root  producing  force 
is  in  operation. 

.  In  root  cuttings,  fibres  push  from  the  roots 
lon_'  before  any  bud  is  developed  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  apple  trees  that  have  been  cut  down,  we 
have  found  portions  of  roots  left  in  the  soil,  to 
be  alive  after  three  years,  and  with  a  certain 
though  small  increase  in  length. 

It  has  even  been  asserted  that  Pine  trees  when 
cut  off  near  the  ground,  have  not  only  had  the 
roots  live  many  years,  but  had  a  perceptible  in- 
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crease  in  the  girth  of  the  stump  continually  go 
on  ;  but  although  this  is  continually  referred  to 
by  writers  as  a  fact,  we  have  never  been  able  to 
find  any  very  good  authority  for  it,  or  to  counrm 
it  oursclf.  We  prefer  to  put  this  statement 
amongst  those  of  which  "it  is  said  '  is  the  name. 

But  that  the  roots  in  general  grow  before  tho 
leaves,  is  certain  in  the  minds  of  all  who  have 
used  their  own  eyes  while  digging  evergreens  in 
spring.  In  our  district,  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground  often  in  February,  and  the  earliest  pos- 
sible digging  after  this,  will  show  that  the  fibres 
have  pushed  perhaps  the  eighth  of  an  inch  since 
winter ;  if  indeed  they  had  not  been  growing  all 
winter.  Our  evergreens  show  no  perceptible 
leaf  growth  till  the  first  week  in  May,  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  length  of  the  roots  till  that  time 
can  readilv  be  traced.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  truth  of  the  axiom,  that  the  roots  grow  be- 
fore the  leaves. 

OUR  COLORED  PLATES. 
We  are  pleased  to  find  that  our  colored  plates 
are,  as  we  anticipated  they  would,  giving  an  in- 
creased interest  to  our  magazine.    The  great 


additions  to  our  list  of  subscribers  this  season, 
we  have  no  doubt  are  much  due  to  these  liberal 
attractions. 

We  wish  to  keep  our  readers  in  mind  that  the 
Gardener's  Monthly  was  not  started  so  much  as 
a  mouey  making  concern,  as  for  an  aid  to  gar- 
dening We  have  never  taken  any  extraordi- 
nary pains  to  advertise  or  push  it ;  or  made  very 
strenuous  exertions  to  induce  people  to  write  for 
it.  Wo  want  to  feel  that  it  has  the  voluntary 
good  will  and  support  of  all  who  read  it. 

These  colored  plates  are  given  without 
any  extra  charge,  for  the  same  tioo  dollars  per 
auuura,  as  before  ;  and  we  think  most  will  agreo 
that  in  beauty  they  are  nearly  equal  to  those 
magazines  of  Europe  for  which  $5  per  annum 
are  charged. 

We  think  we  have  a  claim  on  our  friends,  to 
show  the  magazine  to  their  neighbors,—  and  to 
all  those  who  have  little  facts  or  fancies  of  horti- 
cultural interest,  to  contribute  them  for  our  pages. 
The  briefest  notes  are  welcome,  wheu  tims  does 
not  permit  of  longer  articles. 

In  our  next  we  expect  to  give  one  of  J  he  hand- 
somest plates  of  the  series. 


SCRAPS  AND  QUERIES. 


Transplanting  Large  Trees.  —Subscriber, 
Pikesoille,  Md.  On  page  84,  Vol.  XII.  No.  3, 
at  close  of  article  on  Transplanting  Large  Trees, 
you  offer  "to  give  more  information  where  ob- 
scure." I  beg  for  such  information  on  the  fol- 
lowing points : 

Page  83,  "a  rope  is  fixed  to  tho  top  of  tho 
trees  and  operations  commenced  by  digging 
eight  feet  from  the  base  of  the  tree,  a  circle  two 
feet  wide  and  at  least  two  feet  deep."  Now  it 
is  unt  expressed  whether  the  circle  of  which  an 
eight  feet  line  is  the  radius,  indicates  ihe  outer  or 
the  inner  edge  of  the  trench  to  be  dug  It  is  to 
be  inferred  from  the  expression  on  page  84  -  "a 
circle  sixteen  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep,  seems 
a  big  task'  —that  the  trench  is  to  be  cut  two  feet 
witliin  the  circle,  having  a  radius  of  eight  feet. 
(1).  Again,  "use  digging  forks  to  undermine 
the  ball."  Do  you  mean  that  you  dig  lower 
down  than  two  feet  from  the  surface,  so  as  to 
l^aVw  a  ball  two  feet  thick  and  twelve  feet  in 


diameter,  or  that  yon  merely  remove  the  earth 
from  that  ball  and  from  nround  the  roots  of  the 
tree  by  working  from  underneath  instead  of  from 
above,  aud  with  a  fork  instead  of  with  a  spade. 
(2).  And  at  the  end  of  this  operation  is  then  a 
ball  of  earth  and  roots  left  and  of  what  size,  or 
only  a  mass  of  roots.  (3).  There  now  is  a 
'common  two-wheeled  cart,"  the  distance  be- 
tween the  wheels  of  which  is  about  five  feet  to 
be  backed  up  ?  It  could  be  run  across  the  trench 
on  boards,  but  the  wheels  must  rest  on  the  ball 
or  on  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  if  so,  how  can 
the  tree  be  pulled  over  ?  I  presume  that  the 
cart  is  run  upon  two  long  boards  that  extend 
clear  across  the  hole ;  but  your  article  docs  not 
explain  that,  nor  can  I  now  see  how  a  ball  or  a 
mass  of  roots  "twelve  feet  wide,"  would  pass  up 
between  two  boards  that  must  bo  less  than  five 
feet  apart.  Perhaps  the  two  boards  on  which 
the  cart  has  been  run  up  to  the  tree,  may  be  re- 
moved, and  one  substituted  for  them  placed  un- 
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dcr  the  wheels  of  the  cart,  and  at  right  angles 
to  their  line  of  march.  (4).  You  will  probably 
see  from  the  above,  that  however  clear  the  mode 
of  operation  in  transplanting  large  trees  may  be 
to  you.  it  has  not  been  made  so  clear  to  your 
readers,  and  will,  I  trust,  oblige  with  further  ex- 
planation more  than  one. 

ffl).  This  is  right ;  but  of  course  the  width  of 
circle  will  bt  regulated  somewhat  by  the  appear- 
ance of  things.  In  some  cases,  four,  five 
or  six  feet  will  do,— the  idea  is  to  get  outside  tho 
circle  of  the  roots,  wherever  they  may  be— better 
far  away  than  too  near— usually  wd  have  found 
in  very  lirge  trees  8  feet  a  good  distance. 

(2)  .  In  large  trees,  the  mass  of  roots  will  be 
about  two  feet  thick,  sometimes  not  so  much ; 
the  tree  will  be  easier  dug  by  going  deeper  than 
the  roots,  whatever  their  depth  may  be. 

(3)  .  Only  a  mass  of  roots  -no  earth.  For 
every  few  inches  that  the  earth  is  undermined, 
the  foik  reduces  the  ball  at  the  same  time-uu- 
dermining  and  reduction  of  the  ball  go  on  to- 
gether. 

(4)  .  We  see  that  we  have  omitted  a  point. 
It  ia  very  hard  to  give  a  detailed  operation  like 
this  in  a  few  words  But  we  ought  to  have 
said  that  before  the  cart  or  wheel  is  backed  up 
the  large  tree  has  to  be  raised  to  the  sur- 
face. This  is  done  by  the  aid  of  the  rope  fast  to 
the  top  of  the  tree.  The  tree  is  drawn  to  one 
side,  and  a  little  earth  thrown  under  the  elevated 
roots  on  the  opposite  side,  then  the  tree  is  drawn 
back  and  earth  put  uudcr  the  other  side.  This 
is  repeated  backwards  and  forwards  until  very 
soon  the  hole  is  filled  with  the  earth,  which  has 
been  thrown  out,  and  the  tree  with  its  roots  ex- 
posed stands  upright  on  the  top.  By  drawing 
the  tree  again  ou  one  side  and  to  the  other, 
broad  planks  are  easily  got  uuder  the  roots  and 
right  across  the  hole  now  filled  with  soft  earth, 
the  width  of  the  wheels,  and  then  the  operation 
proceeds  as  before  described. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  explain  further  if  not 
yet  clear  ] 


Old  Cuttings.— We  have  supposed  that  cut- 
tings of  grapes  which  have  stood  one  year  in  the 
ground  without  rooting,  would  be  in  a  better 
condition  to  root  than  a  fresh  cutting  just  put 
in.  A  correspondent  of  the  Kentucky  Farmer's 
Home  Journal  suspects  an  opinion  to  this  effect, 
which  we  gave  some  months  ago,  is  possibly 
wrong.  We  Bhall  bo  glad  to  have  the  experi- 
ence of  any  of  our  readers  on  this  matter. 


Don't  get  their  Papers. — The  Manttfactw- 
rer  and  Builder  notices  the  fact,  that  in  many 
instances  after  subscribers  have  complained  that 
they  did  not  get  their  papers,  whole  bundles 
have  been  discovered  at  the  respective  offices, 
overlooked  by  the  clerks.  The  papers  arc  al- 
most always  sent  from  the  offices,  and  subscri- 
bers should  be  sure  they  or«  not  at  the  offices 
when  supposed  not  to  be. 


IIedera  R<eoneriana,  very  commonly  so 
spelled  in  many  catalogues  is  a  mistake  ;  it  should 
be  raguxina  according  to  a  correspondent  of  the 
Gardener's  Chronicle. 


Cypripediitm.— C.  H.  P.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
The  species  you  send  is  C.  parviflorum. 


Wages  of  Gardeners. — A  correspondent  in 
the  west  asks  for  the  average  wages  of  Garden- 
ers. In  this  State,  the  average  rate  would  be 
$50  a    onth  with  house  aud  vegetables. 


Pole-cats  Outdone.— It  was  recently  an- 
nounced at  the  New  York  Farmer's  Club,  that 
the  most  wonderful  results  followed  an  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Quinn's,  in  regard  to  putting  a 
Pole-cat  at  the  root  of  a  pear  tree  But  recently 
Mr.  Elliott  announced  that  the  "carcasses  of  a 
great  many  beeves"  buried  about  some  Hartford 
Prolific  grapes,  produced  at  Detroit  the  most 
astounding  crops. 


Pear  Culture  — Since  the  appearance  of 
Dr.  Houghton's  essay  in  the  Gardener's  Monthly, 
the  deep  waters  of  pear  culture  have  been  stirred 
to  their  utmost  depths.  Almost  every  agricul- 
tural journal  finds  the  big  waves  lashing  its  inky 
shores. 

The  Practical  Farmer  has  had  considerable 
drift  thrown  into  it,— not  the  least  interesting 
was  a  deposit  from  Friend  Middletons  Pear  or- 
chard at  Darby.  Mr.  Middleton  is  a  decided 
grass  man,  and  has  astonished  the  clear  surfa- 
cists  by  the  figures  from  his  Pear  trees.  The 
branches  have  to  be  propped  to  keep  up  the 
weight  of  fruit.  In  a  late  number,  in  reply  to 
attacks  on  his  system  he  says  he  has  about  800 
trees  uuder  this  kind  of  culture,  ''many  of  these 
trees  yield  from  10  to  15  baskets  of  Pears  each 
year,  bringing  readily  from  three  to  six  dollars  a 
basket.'' 

So  determined  are  tho  opponents  of  grass  cul- 
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ture  that  the  grass  shall  not  have  the  benefit  of 
these  Pears,  some  of  them  Insist  that  "it  is  the 
vapor  from  the  Delaware  River"  that  does  the 
business !  Strange,  that  the  vapor  shonld  miss 
the  trees  not  in  grass  in  the  same  vicinity. 


Thomas'  Patent  Smoothing  Harrow  and 
Broadcast  Weeder. — Great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  this  class  of  implements. 
Judging  by  a  circular  before  us,  we  think  this 
one  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  list. 


Bess  on  Raspberries  —  (J.  G.,  Philadelphia, 
asks :  "Is  it  true  (as  is  said  by  some  of  my  neigh- 
bora  who  have  raised  Bees)  that  the  action  of 
the  Bee  on  the  pollen  of  the  Raspberry,  prevents 
that  fruit  reaching  perfection  ?  That  if  you 
keep  Bees  you  may  as  well  give  up  all  hope  of 
raising  raspberries." 

[Bees  are  rather  a  benefit  than  an  injury. 
Sometimes  tlie  flowers  are  barren  on  account  of 
the  imperfection  of  the  pistils;  but  with  this  of 
course  the  Bees  have  nothing  to  do.] 

Daisy  "Red  Rover."— Specimens  of  this 
beautiful  large  deep  crimson  red  seedling,  has 
been  sent  us  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  Chas.  J.  Powers, 
and  is  the  best  daisy  we  have  seen. 

Ramie.— Dr.  Hooker  writing  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  says  that  the  name  of  the 
Ramie  is  Bcehmerta  nivea  and  B.  tenacissima  is 
not  essentially  different. 

Designs  for  Flowerbeds— A  very  inter- 
esting feature  in  Dreer's  Garden  Calendar  is  a 
colored  plate  of  flower  beds,  eight  in  number, 
with  the  list  of  plants  with  colored  leaves  or 
flowers  to  suit.  They  will  much  assist  those 
who  have  taste  for  these  beautiful  styles. 

The  Deodar  Cedar. — We  saw  recently  on  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  Ed.  Tatnall  of  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, a  fine  specimen  of  this  tree.  It  is  now  the 
only  fine  one  that  we  know  of.  One  after 
another  those  in  other  places  north  of  this,  that 
were  once  famous,  have  succumbed  to  the  cold 
winters ;  and  it  will  soon  be  known  only  in  the 
greenhouses  of  the  curious.  We  do  not  know 
how  it  is  doing  south ;  but  we  suppose  the  cli- 
mate will  be  too  hot  for  its  perfect  development. 
In  England  they  were  nearly  ail  killed  off  by  the 


hard  winter  of  I860.  A  few  lived  through,  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  fulfilled  their  early 
promise  of  very  spent  beauty.  The  Cedar  of 
Lebanon  is  considered  superior. 

Corn  Cobs. — It  is  curious  to  note  how  names 
change  with  different  countries.  In  Englaud, 
wheat  is  called  corn,  while  our  corn  is  maize. 
By  the  following  extract  from  a  paper  on  maize 
culture  in  England,  it  will  bs  seen  that  they  are 
retaliating.  We  should  bu  rather  puzzled  to  eat 
corn  "cobs"  here. 

"In  October  the  cobs  will  be  ready  for  table 
use  ;  they  will  then  have  the  grains  of  about  the 
size  of  and  consistency  of  marrowfat  peas,  and 
will  take  about  30  minutes  to  boil.  Fresh  but- 
ter is  spread  over  them  when  ready.  For  chil- 
dren and  invalids  they  are  most  nutritious,  being 
in  fact,  the  basis  of  all  the  expensive  preparations 
used.  They  also  supply  a  valuable  table  vege- 
table in  the  autumn  equal  to  peas.'' 


The  White  Spruce.— M.  L.  Dunlap  thinks 
that  the  White  Spruce  will  ere  long  supercede  the 
Norway  Spruce  as  an  ornamental  tree,  and 
thinks  this  variety  of  the  spruce  should  receive 
more  attention  by  nurserymen. 

[Though  not  sure  about  the  superseding  of 
the  Norway  Spruce,  we  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Dunlap  that  the  tree  has  not  received  the  atten- 
tion its  great  beauty  deserves.] 
t. 

Credit  to  Hearth  &  Home— "One  of 
the  Editors  writes  to  us:  "On  page  58 
of  The  Gardener's  Monthly  for  February,  1870, 
you  quote  from  our  paper  of  January  22d,  an  al- 
lusion to  an  article  on  Dioneea  muscipula,  which 
you  seem  to  suppose  is  one  published  by  you. 
The  reference  was  to  au  article  which  appeared 
in  our  issue  of  August  28th,  1869,  a  copy  of 
which  I  mail  to-day  to  your  address.  Unless 
you  can  show  that  our  article  on  the  Dionasa 
was  copied  from  the  Gardener's  Monthly,  you 
seem  to  have  done  us  an  injustice,  which  I  am 
persuaded  you  would  n^t  knowingly  do.  Please 
examine  our  article  in  No.  36,  Vol.  I,  and  let 
me  hear  from  you." 

[Iu  our  volume  for  18G8,  we  published  Mr. 
Canby's  remarkable  discoveries  in  Dionfea.  Au- 
gust, 1869,  the  Hearth  &  Home  manufactured  a 
whole  article  out  of  it,  and  now  has  the  assur- 
ance to  claim  it  as  "our  article."  We  received 
a  note  from  Messrs  P.  B.  &  Co.,  after  our  last 
was  published,  asking  to  be  referred  to  the  pages 
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where  Mr.  Canby's  paper  appears  in  our  maga 
zine.  We  gave  the  pages  As  this  letter  was 
received  subsequently,  and  no  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  matter  in  Hearth  &  Home,  we 
thought  best  to  publish  it  with  this  explanation, 
so  that  i*ur  readers  may  judge  whether  or  not 
we  have  done  that  paper  any  injustice] 


H albs'  Early  Peacii  for  Forcing.— In  a 
private  note,Mr.  T.  J.  Pullen  says  :  "My  Peach 
house  is  in  fine  condition  now,  the  peaches  be  ng 
nearly  through  the  hardening  process.  I  expect 
to  have  ripe  Hales'  Early  by  the  1st  of  May. 
The  Hale '8  is  a  most  excellent  variety  for  orchard 
house  culture,  I  prefer  it  over  all  other  varieties 
which  I  have  tested." 


- 1  a  cool  soil  for  their  roots,  but  while  fruiting  and 
especially  ripening  their  fruit  should  have  the 
soil  warm,  or  nearer  the  temperature  of  the  air. " 

[It  is  singular  to  note  how  the  "Doctors  dif- 
fer" in  their  opposition  to  "Meehan's  theory.*' 
Mr  Barry  at  the  time  referred  to.  objected  that 
warm  soil  to  the  roots  was  a  benefit  while  the 
plants  are  growing,  and  instanced  the  general 
value  placed  by  gardeners  on  bottom  heat.  This 
gentleman  advocates  cool  soil  while  growing  ] 


Raspberry  Roots.— A.  P.,  If.  T.— Will  root 
cuttings  of  raspberries  do  well  if  carefully  plant 
ed  ami  tended,  and  do  you  recommend  the  plan 
to  increase  stock  for  a  plantation? 

[Most  new  raspberries  are  raised  from  root 
cuttings,  though  some  push  up  buds  easier  than 
others.  Varieties  of  the  American  Blackcaps 
grow  with  difficulty  in  this  way.  The  Eu- 
ropean varieties  root  very  easily  Usually 
they  are  grown  in  hot-beds  ;  but  if  long  pieces 
are  used  and  set  upright  with  the  tops  level  with 
the  surface,  they  will  do  pretty  well  in  the  open 
air] 


Hemlocks  from  the  Woods.— A.  P.,  Scipio- , 
rtUe,  N.  y.-Will  Hemlock  Spruce  do  well  if  j 
planted  for  a  hedge,  when  plants  are  takeufrum 
a  forest  ? 

[In  their  native  places,  young  Hemlocks  are 
shaded  from  dry  winds;  and  the  partial  shade 
makes  the  leaves  so  lender,  that  when  removed 
to  the  open  air,  the  sun  and  wind  are  too  strong 
for  them.    It  is  better  therefore  to  plant  from 


Sowing  at  the  full  of  tiie  Moon.—  W. 
8.y  liardstoum,  Ky.,  asks  :  "Would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  give  your  opinion  in  the  Monthly,  in 
regard  to  the  custom  of  many  people  to  plant  or 
sow  veget  ible  seeds  at  the  different  phases  of  the 
moon  This  custom  is  so  prevailing  in  this 
neighborhood,  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  say  any- 
thing against  it?'' 

[Scientific  men  say  that  the  moon  does  exert 
an  influence  over  vegetation,  but  so  slight  is 
that  influence,  that  it  is  better  to  sow  when 
everything  else  is  ready,  than  to  wait  until  the 
moon  alone  is  ready.] 

Mr.  Taplin  of  Enville  Park  —There  are 
few  places  in  England  more  famous  for  garden- 
ing excellence  than  Enville  Park.  The  present 
gardener  there,  Mr.  Taplin,  is  amongst  the  or- 
naments of  his  profession,  esteemed  aliko  by  his 
employers  and  all  who  know  htm.  It  is  very 
rare  that  one  in  his  position  resigns  all  for  pure 
love  of  the  United  States,  yet  we  understand 
that  such  is  his  intention,  and  that  he  will  be 
here  in  a  few  weeks-  It  is  au  excellent  chance 
for  those  needing  a  first  class  gardener,  either  in 
a  private  capacity  or  in  an  enterprising  nursery. 

We  will  cheerfully  forward  to  him  any  letters 
that  may  reach  us. 

Seedling  Carnations— C.  /.  P.,  South 


,      ,,      ...  .,       .  '  „   ,    ,  ,  !  Framtngham,  Mass.    "I  send  y<iu  this  day  by 

the  woods  rather  thickly  and  somewhat  shaded  J   .  .  ,       _     *\.  ...  i 

P  ,,  .    .        .   mail,  specimens  of  four  Carnations,  which  I 

for  a  year  or  so,  and  inure  them  to  thetr  changed   ,      '    f   .  e  ,   4.  t,    . '  ., 


conditions  gradually 
the  following  year  ] 


then  plant  in  the  hedge 


have  raised  from  seed  ;  these  are  the  first  blooms. 
The  white  with  the  crimson  edije  does  not  open 
well,  but  I  think  it  is  owing  to  the  situation  it 
grows  in,  and  hope  to  get  better  flowers  in  the 


Cool  Soil.— A  western  writer  says  of  an  ad- !  future." 


dress  by  the  Editor  of  the  Monthly : 

"Mr  Mechan  tried  to  make  a  strong  point  in 
favor  of  his  theory,  by  showing  that  soil  covered 


[These  were  very  good  flowers.  The  one  re- 
ferred to  will  never  probably  recover  the  defect 
of  bursting  its  calyx.   It  is  always  a  great  point 


with  gruss  was  cooler  than  that  exposed  ;  I  can  gained  in  seedlings  to  get  them  with  a  whole 
see  no  benefit  to  the  plant  from  this  fact.  1 1  calyx.  The  others  are  perfect  in  this  respect, 
know  that  nearly  all  plants  while  growing  need  i  and  are  therefore  the  more  valuable.] 
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Payne's  Tree  Holder.— We  made  oar  il- 
lustration from  a  description  furnished  by  our 
correspondent,  who  writes  after  seeing  our  figure, 
that  it  need  not  be  as  heavy  as  we  have  made  it. 


Errata. — In  Prof.  Russell's  paper  on  Fungi, 
in  our  February  No.,  "LycoperdP  should  read 
Lycoperdon;  "  Hystarium "  Hysterium  and 
"Uncdo"  should  be  Urtdo. 


Birds  on  Peas.—  H.,  McGregor,  Iowa  "Can 
you  tell  me  of  any  practical  way  by  which  I  can 
keep  the  birds  from  eating  my  green  peas?  Last 
reason  we  could  scarcely  get  a  mess  of  the  choice 
kinds,  the  birds  taking  them  just  before  they 
wore  fit  for  the  table.  They  showed  a  nice  dis- 
crimination too,  hardly  touching  Laxton's  Long 
Pod." 

[We  can  suggest  no  remedy.  Those  who  are 
troubled  with  birds  on  any  particular  crop,  usu- 
ally plant  it  near  where  people  constantly  pass- 
ing keep  birds  away.  Others  who  have  crops  of 
fruit  or  seeds  large  enough  to  warrant  the  ex- 
pense, employ  a  boy  at  25  or  50  cents  per  day  to 
frighten  thum  during  the  critical  time. 

This  last  is  a  very  effective  plan,  and  where 
the  extent  of  the  crop  warrants  it,  is  the  cheap- 
est of  all  plans  against  birds.] 


Disease  in  Pine  Trees.— Mr.  Manning, 
Harrisburg,  Franklin  Co.,  O.,  writes:  "En- 
closed I  send  you  sample  of  Pinus  pyrenaica 
leaves,  it  is  affected  with  a  disease  of  the  leaves. 
First  the  Laricio  became  affected,  then  the  py- 
renaica ;  they  present  a  very  sorrowful  apjiear- 
ance,  the  leaves  turning  brown,  the  disease  com- 
mencing at  the  lowest  limb  and  working  up- 
wards. 1  think  I  have  seen  mention  made  in  a 
former  number  of  the  Monthly  of  similar  attacks. 
Have  any  further  facts  been  discovered  in  regard 
to  the  disease  about  Philadelphia,  and  has  any 
remedy  been  discovered,  and  how  has  it  termi- 
nated ?  Only  those  two  varieties  are  as  yet  af- 
fected ;  many  of  the  leaves  are  half  brown,  and 
many  others  all  brown.  I  am  as  yet  at  a  loss 
to  know  whether  it  is  a  disease  of  the  leave*  or 
the  work  of  an  insect 

[With  this  letter  Mr.  Manning  send  s  us  spe- 
cimens of  a  disease  in  Pines  which  has  long  puz- 
zled us,  and  one  about  which,  after  exhausting 
every  source  of  information,  we  feel  we  know 
really  nothing.  The  ends  of  the  Pine  leaves  be- 
come brown,  and  brown  spots  are  mixed  amongst 


the  green  ;  and  this  continues  to  spread  as  long 
as  the  warm  weather  lasts  A  beautiful  little 
fungus  bursts  through  the  tissue  in  places  ;  but 
it  is  not  clear  whether  this  is  a  consequence  or 
cause  of  the  disease  The  oldest  and  weakest 
leaves  are  always  the  injured  ones,  which  would 
indicate  that  the  fungus  is  rather  a  consequence 
than  a  cause  It  also  seems  to  be  contagious. 
We  guess  the  trouble  is  at  tho  root ;  but  this  is 
only  a  guess.] 

Brandy  from  Tomatoes  —M.  D.  H ,  Quit- 
man, Miss.  We  do  not  know  anvthing  more  of 
this  than  we  have  already  given  in  our  pages. 
Probably  a  note  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Williams, 
Cinnaminson,  N.  J.,  might  be  of  service  to  you. 


Name  of  Plant.  P  B„  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
"The  "Aloe"  you  sent  is  not  an  Aloe,  but  Cras- 
sula,  or  perhaps  more  properly  Rorhea  f areata. 

It  does  not  flower  with  you  perhaps,  because 
you  Ivive  it  in  too  much  shade.  It  is  one  <>f 
those  old  fashioned,  beautiful,  and  too  much 
neglected  plants  that  seem  to  delight  our  good 
friend  Joseph  Amram.  Grown  in  a  pot  of  rich 
soil,  and  plunged  in  a  sunny  place  in  the  open 
air,  it  flowers  freely.  Its  large  heads  of  crimson 
flowers  well  repay  any  extr.i  care  It  is  one  of 
those  plants  which  propagate  themselves  from 
leaves.  Very  easy  raised  aud  contented  with 
little,  it  deserves  to  be  more  popular. 


American  Lawn  Mower.— \  friend  of  ours 
in  London,  thought  to  buy  some  carpets  for  his 
house  in  Philadelphia  superior  to  anything  he 
could  get  at  home  The  carpet  manufacturer 
he  applied  to  was  a  personal  acquaintance,  and 
somewhat  startled  our  friend,  by  assuring  him 
that  he  could  buy  carpets  bettor  and  to  better  ad- 
vantage of  the  McCallum's  and  Orne's  of  his 
vicinity  than  could  be  furnished  him  in  London. 

Something  like  this  is  the  case  with  mowing 
machines.  We  heard  many  people  say  last  year 
that  American  lawn  mowers  were  good  for  noth- 
ing and  that  they  had  to  send  to  Europe  for  En- 
glish ones.  But  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  tells 
its  readers  that  the  American  machine  with  its 
knives  constructed  on  the  archimidean  screw 
principle,  is  so  superior  to  the  English,  that 
their  most  celebrated  machines  are  of  little 
account  in  comparison. 

People  can  often  better  themselves  considera- 
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bly  by  adopting  the  good  things  of  other  coun- 
tries; at  the  same  time  it  is  not  well  to  imagine 
that  there  are  no  good  things  at  home. 


Graft  Hybrids. — Jf.,  Logansport,  Ind.,  says : 
"I  have  read  the  article*  on  the  sour  and  sweet 
apples,  and  kindred  topics  which  you  have  given 
in  the  magazine  with  much  interest  I  have 
always  supposed  it  impossible,  and  was  surprised 
to  note  that  you  give  in  your  adhesion  to  such  a 
doctrine;  but  perhaps  you  huve  come  across 
more  facts  than  I  have.  It .  would,  I  am  sure, 
interest  many  readers  to  have  your  further 
views. " 

[Our  friend  is  mistaken.  We  have  not  "given 
in  our  adhesion1 '  to  the  graft  hybrid  doctrine; 
but  we.do  hold  that  the  facts  stated  by  good  ob- 
servers, are  so  apparently  well  founded,  that  it 
will  not  do  to  hold  the  thing  impossible.  We 
wait  for  more  facts.  1 

Azaleas  at  the  Horticultural  Society. 
—Our  reporter  in  making  notes  of  the  last  cxibi- 
fcion  of  the  Penna.  Hort.  Soci.ty,  had  but  a  few 
minutes  to  take  them,  and  perhapB  omitted  to 
do  do  justice  to  some  things.  The  Azaleas  must 
have  been  better  than  the  report  indicated,  as  a 
special  premium  of  $5,  was  awarded  to  their  ex- 
hibitor, Mr.  Buiht,  for  them.  We  have  frequent- 
ly noted  in  the  Gardener's  Monthly,  the  excel- 
lence of  Mr.  Buist's  Azaleas.  Every  care  is 
taken  to  add  every  good  new  kind  to  his  list. 


Mahoxta  Seed  —A.  P.,  asks :  "Should  seeds 
of  the  Mahonia  be  sown  in  open  ground  ? 

[These  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground;  but 
it  is  necessary  to  shade  them  the  first  year,  and 
to  protect  them  from  severe  winter  weather,  for 
two  or  three  years.  The  best  way  is  to  sow  in 
strong  boxes  and  germinate  under  a  shaded 
frame;  and  keep  in  the  box  a  year  or  so  before 
planting  out  in  the  open  ground.] 

Mb.  Strong's  Hillside  Houses  Under 

date  of  March  19th,  Mr.  Strong  writes :  4<  We 
are  in  mid  winter,  buried  in  snow.  I  am  glad  to 
report  that  my  hillside  houses  endure  any 
amount  of  snowdrifts,  and  give  me  increased  sat- 
isfaction. Especially  the  house  of  last  fall  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  model " 


OBITUARY. 

During  the  past  month  death  has  taken  away 
several  friends,  whose  departure  is  worthy  of 

note. 

Mr.  James  Bissett  florist,of  Philadelphia,died 
suddenly  of  heart  disease  He  was  well  known 
as  amongst  the  first  to  introduce  cheap  roses,  by 
the  plan  of  great  heat  and  summer  layering  un- 
der glass.  As  a  rose  grower  he  stood  high,  as 
the  frequent  premiums  obtained  from  the  Penn. 
Hort.  Society  testifies.  He  was  a  good  man  in 
every  relation  of  life. 

Elias  DrFFEKBAUOH.— Mr.  Diffenbaugh  was 
one  of  those  remarkable  men,  whose  natural  tal- 
ents overcome  obstacles,  which  frighten  those  of 
weaker  mould.  He  was  a  native  of  Lancaster 
Co ,  a  journeyman  printer  by  profession,  and 
imbibed  a  love  of  flowers  from  Prof.  Porter,  now 
of  Lehigh  University.  Many  years  ago  he  be- 
came stricken  with  consumption,  but  turned  his 
attention  to  Botany,  which  by  affording  him 
|  plenty  of  out  door  occupation,  and  aiding  him  to 
a  cheerful  happy  disposition,  no  doubt  prolonged 
his  life  many  years. 

The  success  which  attended  his  botanical 
studies  was  so  great,  that  he  was  elected  by  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Science,  of  Philadelphia,  a 
life  member  of  that  Institution,  without  his  pay- 
ing the  usual  heavy  fee  required  ;  and  he  was 
subsequently  elected  to  the  honorable  position  of 
one  of  the  Botanical  Committee  of  that  Society. 
His  disease  at  length  growing  on  him,  he  re- 
moved a  few  months  ago  to  Freeport,  Ills., 
where  be  was  when  he  died. 

Mr.  Seth  Boydex,  of  Newark,  has  also  dis- 
appeared from  life's  stage.  In  connection  with 
seedling  strawberries,  his  name  will  long  be  re- 
membered. Green  Prolific  and  Agriculturist, 
arc  two  of  his  seedlings,  which  will  maintain  a 
preeminence  for  many  years  to  come. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  his 
city  ;  always  alive  to  every  interest  that  would 
tend  to  its  advancement.  He  was  always  simple 
and  unaffected  in  his  tastes,  presenting  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  extravagances  of  the  present 
generation. 
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BOOKS,   CATALOGUES,  &C. 


Habbbt'h  Babws,  Oftbitilbiikw,  axd  'bxcri.    PublUh«d  by 
Orange  Judd  k  Co.,  tLrotijch  CUxton,  R-ni««n,  k  Co  .PhtU. 

A  beautiful  barn  or  outbuilding— one  orna- 
mented in  good  taste-that  is,  embellished  in  a 
way  tliat  is  not  discordant  with  the  purposes  for 
whie!»  it  is  intended,  is  perhaps  a  much  rarer 
sight  than  a  good  house  or  garden.    The  want 
is  felt  for  something  better  than  a  few  boards 
nailed  together,  or  an  ugly  mass  of  stone  or  j 
brick,  and  the  attempt  is  often  made  to  «'do| 
something"  in  this  way,  and  they  usually  do 
"do  something."    We  have  improved  Barns 
and  Stables,,  but  they  are  generally  mistaken  by  | 
passers  by  for  hospitals  or  meeting  houses, 
rather  than  as  shelters  for  cows  or  horses,  or 
places  "where  the  farmer  garnereth  in  his grain.'' 

Mr.  Harney  is  not  altogether  in  the  advance 
in  this  line  of  literature.  John  J.  Thomas  has 
been  a  good  worker  in  this  field  ;  but  no  one  has 
dared  so  much  for  the  cause  as  our  present  au- 
thor, and  publisher,  in  presenting  this  beautiful 
work  to  the  public 

Full  drawings  and  descriptions  are  given  of 
every  building  likely  to  be  required  on  the  best 
ordered  farm,  and  the  book  is  gotten  up  in  such 
beautiful  stvle,  that  even  though  a  library  were 
filled  at  the  instance  of  an  ignoramus,  by  "  con- 
tract for  so  much,"  this  would  surely  be  one 
that  would  please. 


it  will  not  have  the  effect  intended.  "  What  the 
farmer  can  do  "  occupies  a  very  small  space  in 
the  tale,— what  the  Rovers  attempted,  most 
young  farmer  boys  would  be  rather  induced  to 
try ;  for  most  boys  think  they  can  do  what 
others  fail  in,  and  the  love  of  adventure  always 
has  charms. 


Tbaxiactioim  or  the  Mam.  Hobt.  ! 

We  are  late  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
the  last  volume  of  the  transactions  of  this  time 
honored  institution. 


Hmbt  Coirtlasd;  or  wtuit  a  Parmer  can  do.    By  A.  J.  Cllne. 
Publlelied  by  J.  B  L'ppWtt  A  Co.,  Pl.lUdelphla. 

This  is  a  novel  of  about  four  hundred  pages 
octavo,  evidently  written  with  the  object  of  show- 
ing that  a  farmer's  life  is  the  one  the  most  con- 
ductive to  happiness.  Some  young  men  seek  their 
fortunes  in  the  newly  discovered  riches  of  Cali- 
fornia, others  stay  at  home  on  the  homestead,— 
but  after  a  weary  battling  with  the  world,  the 
former  are  glad  to  return  like  the  prodigal  son  of 
old.  to  the  fatted  calves  of  their  father's  home. 

The  providential  circumstances  which  contin- 
ually arise  to  give  life  to  the  plot  as  the  story 
progresses  arc  too  numerous  to  affect  one  with 
any  sense  of  naturalness,— yet  the  author  mana- 
ges to  keep  up  an  iutcrcst  in  the  fate  of  all  his 
leading  characters  to  the  last,  which  is  a  deci- 
sive proof  that  the  book  is  so  far  a  success. 
There  is  no  young  man  or  woman,  but  will  read 
it  with  great  interest,  and  it  will  assuredly  be 
welcomed  to  every  rural  library.   But  we  fear 


TH«  CoCKTItT  OKVTLr.MAX. 

We  value  very  highly  the  complimentary  let- 
ters received  from  correspondents.  That  we 
seldom  refer  to  them  in  our  pages,  is  not  because 
we  fail  to  appreciate  their  kind  estimate  of  our 
labors  ;  but  because  they  are  so  numerous  and 
warmly  expressed,  that  we  cannot  choose  between 
them.  The  following  however,  in  reference  to  a 
contemporary  agricultural  journal,  from  a  cor- 
respondent in  Chautague  Co.,  New  York,  we 
feel  less  modesty  n  publishing.  We  make  the  ex- 
tract, because  outside  of  any  comparison  with 
other  excellent  agricultural  magazines,  there  is 
no  question  but  it  is  one  of  which  all  who  value 
the  good  name  of  American  agriculture  is  proud. 
Our  correspondent  says  :  after  his  good  opinion 
of  the  Monthly,  "and  the  Country  Gentleman 
seems  to  me  to  contain  the  pith  and  power  of  the 
agricultural  literature  of  this  country.' » 

Tbb  Fo*ouxh*t 

Is  a  new  monthly  published  at  Dcs  Moines, 
Iowa,  and  edited  chiefly  by  Mark  Miller,  well 
known  by  his  former  connection  with  the  Home- 
stead. The  numbers  so  far  issued,  exhibit  great 
intelligence  and  industry,  and  it  will  take  rank 
with  our  best  horticultural  magazines.  Though 
by  its  name  one  might  suppose  it  to  bo  devoted 
to  fruit  culture  alone,  it  seems  to  embrace  all 
other  branches  of  gardening.  Dr.  Stayman  our 
valued  correspondent  is  editorially  connected 
with  it. 


Thb  Oemahtowx  Telmbaph 

Recently  celebrated  its  fortieth  anniversary. 
It  must  have  a  good  constitution  to  survive  that 
long.   The  mystery  is  that  notwithstanding  its 
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great  age,  it  shows  no  signs  of  decrepitude,  but 
is  to  day  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  ever.  It  is 
clear  that  if  Ponce  de  Leon  failed  to  find  the 


Usually  the  Bantam  amongst  the  fowl  king- 
dom, crows  as  louod  as  the  Shanghai,  and 


Spring  of  perpetual  youth  amongst  the  wa-  rather  feels  the  prouder  for  his  little  size.  Our 
ters  of  the  Mississippi,  some  of  our  newspapers,  agricultural  papers  do  not  go  by  the  same  rule, 
like  the  Germantown  Telegraph,  have  come  nenr  They  have  swollen  themselves  enormously  of 
d.scovenng  the  great  secret    We  were  about  to  ,ato  year8.    Colman's  Rural  World  of  St.  Louis, 
aay    longmay  it  live"  but  that  is  superfluous.    i8  the  last  to  adopt  the  quarto  form.    We  are 

glad  to  note  its  Increased  success. 


NEW  ATSTD  HARE  FRUITS. 


Tbtofski  Apple. — We  have  noticed  this 
several  times.  Mr.  D.  W.  Adams  says  of  it  in 
Iowa  Homestead :  *«  It  is  a  great  prize  to  us  of 
the  far  North-west.  It  is  very  early  (a  trifle 
earlier  than  Red  Astrachan).  good  size  ;  always 
fair;  a  very  young  bearer,  and  enormously  pro- 
ductive. It  also  Is  at  the  very  head  of  the  best 
for  hardiness,  rankinsr  with  the  Siberian  crabs 
and  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  in  one  respect.  I 
consider  myself  very  fortunate  in  having  this 
comparatively  new  and  rare  sort  in  bearing  in  a 
situation  so  exposed  as  to  thoroughly  test  its 
many  good  qualities.'' 

The  Warfield  Apple.— Mr.  Suel  Foster 
says  in  W'ttern  Pomologist:  "It  is  generally 
known  that  I  propagated  the  Warfield  Apple, 
a  new  seedling  of  this  place,  and  I  have  spread 
it  over  tho  country  pretty  widely,  from  Maine  to 
Nebraska  ;  and  I  am  not  ashamed  that  I  have 
done  so.  I  have  about  50  of  the  trees  in  my  or. 
chnrds,  the  oldest  of  which  are  budded  on  seed- 
ling stocks,  eight  years  growth ;  one  tree  bore  at 
two  years  and  it  has  borne  every  year  since ; 
half  the  others  bore  at  three  years  and  nearly  all 
at  four.  They  are  remarkable  young  bearers 
and  the  tree  is  the  most  perfect  apple  tree  I  ever 
saw.  The  branches  form  a  knot  that  will  never 
be  likely  to  split  off".  Its  growth  is  exceedingly 
rapid,  yet  it  appears  as  hardy  as  anything  I 
have.  Such  a  fall  as  last,  it  is  apt  to  burst  the 
bark  at  the  ground  while  young  in  the  nursery. 
The  fruit  is  large,  round  and  fair,  and  execed- 
ingly  handsome  ;  very  light  delicate  yellow,  with 
light  beautiful  blush  in  the  sun ;  flesh  a  liitle 
coarse,  firm  and  hard,  subacid ;  quality,  second 
rate,  good  cooking  in  July  and  August ;  keeps 
through  September,  though  it  often  rots  a  little  J 


on  the  tree,  particularly  last 
was  large  and  fair. 


,  though  it 


Barnes  Mammoth  Strawberry,  is  spoken 
of  by  the  Horticulturist  as  the  best  substitute  for 
Wilson,  that  the  Editor  has  seen 


Marengo  Siberian  Winter  Crabs— From 
Mr  Andrews,  reached  us  early  in  April,  in  ex- 
cellent condition. 


Arctic  Peach.— In  the  North-west  they 
have  a  variety  called  the  Acrtic,  which  seems 
very  popular;  but  we  have  no  description  any- 
where of  its  peculiar  character. 

Victoria  Gooseberry.— At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  fruit  growers  at  Old  Mission,  Mich.,  Mr. 
Curtis  said  :  "One  kind  of  gooseberry  called 
Victoria  never  mildewed  ;  a  smooth  variety,  not 
very  large,  stalk  quite  clean;  thorns  not  nume- 
rous, but  Rharp,  inclined  to  bend  over.  I  saw 
the  same  variety  in  Illinois  which  did  not  mil- 
dew.'' 


Ellisdale  Raspberry.— This  variety  origi- 
nated rin  Pottawatomie  County,  Iowa,  and  is 
truly  a  western  sort  The  plant  in  some  re- 
sembles the  Blank  Cap  family,  being  propagated 
by  tips,  but  the  fruit  has  a  similarity  to  the  Ant- 
werp class  of  berries,  beins  reddish  purple  in 
color  and  of  a  most  delicious  flavor,  far  excelling 
that  of  the  Black  Caps.  It  is  very  productive, 
but  rather  too  soft  for  distant  marketing.  For 
home  market  and  for  family  use  it  is  not  ex- 
celled by  any  variety  that  will  endure  our  severe 
climate.   The  plant  and  fruit  are  somewhat  sim- 
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I   

liar  to  the  Purple  Cane,  though  the  plant  is  a  nRtcd  on  the  farm  of  the  late  Michael  Kinnaird, 
much  more  rampant  grower,  and  the  fruit  is  |  Franklin,  Tenu  ,  about  fifteen  years  since,  and  is 
much  larger  and  Uner  flavor  than  that  variety.  thou«ht  to  be  a  cross  between  Winesap  and 
H.  A.  Terry. 


Two  New  Tennessee  Apples.— 

KIXXAlRD'd  CHOICE. 


Limbei  Twig.    Tree  a  thrifty,  vigorous  grower, 
'.  not  very  upright  or  regular,  but  similar  to  Wine- 
sap;  an  early  and  an  annual  bearer,  but  pro- 
j  duces  heavier  crops  alternate  years.    The  fruit 
Through  the  kindness  of  my  friend,  J.  S.   i»  at  its  best  in  January,  and  its  attractive  ap- 
Downer,  ofFairview,  Ky.,  I  received  specimens  I  pearance  and  fine  color  make  it  very  saleable  in 
ofKinnuird's  Choice  and  Hatcher's  Seedling, both  market. 

of  excellent  quality  and  handsome,  also,  an  en- 1  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblate,  inclining  to 
closed  letter  from  D.  B.  ClifFe,  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  conical,  slightly  angular  or  obscurely  ribbed  ; 
in  which  ho  writes,  that  Kinnaird's  Choice  origi  '  sides  sometimes  unequal ;  skin  yellow,  almost 


[hatcher's  seedling]  . 


covered  with  dark,  rich  red,  and  thickly 
sprinkled  with  small  light  dots  towards  the 
crown,  and  larger  ones  and  less  number  near 
the  base ;  stalk  short  and  small,  inserted  in  a 
wide,  deep  cavity;  rusBetcd,  sometimes  by  a 
lip  calyx  closed;  segments  short  to  a  point, 
sometimes  rather  long  and  irregular;  basin 
large,  deep,  furrowed;  flush  yellowish,  half  fine, 
crisp,  tender,  juicy,  mild,  rich,  sub  acid,  slightly 
aromatic:  quality  very  good;  core  small. 

HATCHER  {Hatcher'*  Seedling). 

D.  B.  Cliffo  says :  "  This  fine  apple  originated 
on  the  farm  of  the  late  O.  C.  Hatcher,  near 
Franklin,  Tenn.,  and  by  some  is  preferred  to 


Kinnaird's  Choice,  and  is  oue  of  the  most  popu- 
lar apples  in  middle  Tennessee.  Tree  very  vigo- 
rous, upright,  and  more  rapid  in  growth  than 
Kinnaird's*  Choice,  and  a  very  sightly  tree  and 
bears  good  crops  Fruit  medium  size,  roundish, 
slightly  conical,  slightly  angular,  skin  very  dark, 
rich  red,  almost  purplish,  sprinkled  with  a  few 
light  dots:  stalk  short,  and  rather  small,  insert- 
ed in  a  medium  or  rather  small  cavity,  slightly 
russcted;  calyx  open;  segments  short,  erect,  di 
vided;  basin  of  medium  size,  slightly  plaited  ; 
flesh  yellow,  fine  grained,  rather  compact,  juicy 
mild,  pleasant,  and  sub-acid;  almost  sweet; 
quality  very  good;  core  small.  Ripens  January 
and  February  — Charles  Downing. 
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Missouri  Pippin,  (Syn.  Missouri  Keeper).— 
Fruit,  medium  ;  weight  6  to  9  ozs. ;  form  round, 
irregular,  oblique  ;  skin  smooth,  shining,  yellow, 
mixed,  shaded,  marbled  and  striped  with  light 
and  dark  red  ;  dots  numerous,  small,  gray  ;  stem 
medium  to  short,  slender ;  cavity  regular,  wide 
and  deep,  eye  small,  nearly  closed ;  basin  abrupt, 
deep,  regular,  furrowed  ;  core  small,  compact  • 
capsules  medium ;  seeds  small,  short,  plump, 
quite  dark;  flesh  yellow,  tender,  juicy,  pleasant, 
sub-acid.  Quality  only  good ;  use,  market  and 
kitchen.  Season — January  to  July.  Dr.  War- 
der says :  "  Specimens  cut  on  the  2oth  of  June 
were  in  perfect  condition."  Tree  vigorous, 
healthy  and  hardy ;  bark,  dark  brown ;  very 
early  and  abundant  bearer.  Origin,  supposed 
to  be  Missouri. 

We  consider  this  apple  worthy  of  cultivation 
in  Kansas  and  Missouri,  it  being  such  an  early 
and  abundant  bearer  and  quite  handsome,  will 
always  command  a  fair  price.  Excellent  for 
shipping  in  the  spring  on  account  of  its  fine  color 
and  great  keeping  qualities.  —  Western  PomologisL 

Mathews  No.  13 -Is  a  grape  which,  says  the 
Weitern  Pomologist,  proves  of  first  quality  and 
indicates  great  adaptation  to  the  climate  of  that 
region.  It  is  a  whitish  green,  with  large,  rather 
oval  berries,  and  bunch  as  largo  as  Concord. 

It  was  received  from  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Salem,  as 
one  of  his  regularly  numbered  kinds;  but  proves 
to  be  different  from  any  of  them. 


Miner  Plum.— Mr.  Budd,  in  Pomologist, 
shows  how  this  differs  from  Chickasaw.  The 
shoots  and  fruit  are  double  the  size  It  escapes 
curculio  chiefly  through  lateness  of  forming  its 
fruit.  The  leaves  are  very  different  in  the  two 
kinds. 

Laurenel  Peach.— Says  a  western  paper: 
A  new  seedling  peach  is  announced  christened 
the  "Laurenel,"  in  Monroe, Ohio.  It  is  said  to 
be  about  the  size  of  Hale's  Early,  a  week  or 
more  earlier  in  ripening,  much  fiuer  flavor, 
docs  not  rot  on  the  tree,  &c. 

The  Western  Triumph  Blackbeiiry. — 
This  is  a  chance  seedling  found  upon  the  open 
prairie  In  Lake  County,  Ills  ,  in  1838,  by  Mr. 
liiddle,  of  Waukegan,  Ills.,  and  by  him  removed 
to  his  garden,  where  it  has  since  that  time 


proved  hardy  and  very  productive,  not  being  in- 
jured when  Kittatinny  and  New  Bochclle  have 
been  killed.  The  fruit  is  medium  to  large,  very 
abundant,  roundish,  elongated,  obtuse  in  form  ; 
granules  coarse,  large,  apparently  firm,  yet  very 
rich  and  sweet,  carrying  well  and  without  any 
harshness  of  core  or  acidity  so  peculiar  to  New 
Bochelle,  Wilson,  Ac  ,  &c., 

The  leaf  is  very  broad  and  thick,  irregularly, 
and  rather  coarsely  serrated  ;  spines  abundant, 
stiff  and  strong.— F.  R.  Elliott,  in  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


Leaf's  Lady  Apple.— We  have  received 
from  Dr.  Leaf  of  Philadelphia,  specimens  of  a 
seedling  apple  which  will  bo  a  popular  compan- 
ion with  the  well  known  Lady  apple  in  common 
cultivation.  The  fruit  is  rather  larger,  and 
some  of  them  take  on  an  ovate  instead  of  the 
regular  depressed  globose  form.  The  color  is 
not  so  deep  a  red,  and  the  yellow  on  the  shady 
side  is  interspersed  with  stripes  and  splashes  of 
red.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  stalks, 
which  are  double  the  length  of  the  common 
kind,  projecting  beyond  the  cavity  considerably. 
The  flesh  also  is  yellow  and  sweet 

It  is  in  excellent  eating  c6ndition  at  this  sea- 
son (April  20th). 


McAfee's  Nonesuch  Apple  — Dr.  Housley 
of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  in  a  note  to  Mr. 
Phoenix,  says ;  44  Yours  of  the  10th,  inquiring 
what  I  know  of  McAfee's  Nonesuch  apple,Large 
Striped  Poarmaiu,  Winter  Pcarmain,  Park  and 
Missouri  Pippin  is  at  hand.  In  reply,  would 
say,  that  McAfee's  Nonesuch  was  raised  from 
seed,  sown  in  1773,  at  McAfee's  Station,  in  Mer- 
cer Co.,  Ky.,  on  the  banks  of  Salt  River,  some 
5  or  6  miles  from  Harodsburg,  by  the  McAfee 
company,  who  came  from  Va.  to  Ky.  in  that 
year.  The  apple  has  been  known  and  called  by 
that  name  for  over  70  years,  and  has  been  dis- 
seminated throughout  the  N.  E  of  Ky.,  Indiana, 
and  Missouri,  In  Illinois,  about  Quincy.  it  is 
known  as  McAfee's  Red  Large  Striped  Pear- 
main,  is  the  same  apple,  having  received  the 
above  name  from  Col.  Allen,  of  Holly  Spring 
Nursery,  in  Nelson  Co.,  Ky.,  about  the  year 
1840.  Allen  got  it  of  John  Lightfoot,  and  Light- 
foot  got  it  in  the  McAfee  neighborhood.  Col. 
Allen  thought,however,  the  Large  Striped  Pear- 
main  was  more  descriptive  of  the  apple  than  any 
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other  name,  hence  he  called  it  that.  These  tance;  I  saw  it  in  bearing  last  fall,  for  the  first 
facts  I  had  from  Col.  Allen  himself  in  his  life-  time.  Will  send  you  a  few  scions  of  it  soon  to 
time.  Winter  Pearmain  is  the  same,  and  the  give  you  a  start.  When  I  shall  have  obtained 
name  under  which  I  first  got  it  of  Col.  Allen,  in  all  the  historical  facts  necessary  in  regard  to 
1833.  Park  is  also  the  same,  have  been  intro-  ;  McAfee's  Nonesuch,  I  intend  to  publish  it  in 
duced  here  from  Ky,  The  Missouri  Pippin  is  i  some  of  the  periodicals,  thereby  suppressing  10 
an  apple  with  which  I  have  but  little  acquain- 1  to  12  spurious  synonyms.'' 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Shelter  for  Pear  Trees.— A  correspon- 
dent of  Western  Pomologist  says  :  I  am  going  to 
try  Captain  Matthews  plan  of  raising  pears  by 
intermixing  evergreens  with  them.  In  fact,  I 
had  commenced  a  new  pear  orchard  in  this  way 
two  years  ago,  by  setting  evergreens  on  the 
north  and  west ;  and  now  they  be  on  the  south 
and  through  among  the  pear  trees. 


Nurseries  of  Cheatham  &  Clement  at 
Nashville.— The  Nashville  Union  say:  We 
have  hitherto,  owing  to  a  press  upon  our  col- 
umns, failed  to  notice  the  extensive  nursery  of 
Messrs  Archer  Cheatham  &  Clement,  known  as 
the  Richland  Nursery,  five  miles  out  on  the  Har- 
ding pike,  and  on  the  Northwestern  railroad. 
There  are  100  acres  of  beautiful  fertile  land,  de- 
voted extensively  to  nursery  purposes. 


A  Good  Botanist. — A  Western  paper  says : 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Keeckler,  M.  D.,  of  Cincinnati,  is 
the  best  female  botanist  in  the  country.  Her 
collection  of  preserved  plants  is  wonderful  to  be- 
hold. 


The  Pea  Weevil. — The  Pea  Weevil  (Bru- 
chus  pi&i)  might  easily  be  kept  down  to  a  moder- 
ate number,  if  pea  growers  could  be  moved  to 
adopt  a  right  method.  I  never  plant  a  pea  with 
a  live  weevil  in  it.  I  keep  the  peas  two  years, 
then  of  course  the  weevil  is  dead  ;  and  I  take 
care  they  do  not  escape  before  they  die  ;  conse- 
quently, instead  of  having  a  bug  in  every  pea, 
and  eating  as  many  bugs  as  peas,  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  peas  are  free  from  them,  and  are, 
therefore,  plefsanter  in  idea  if  not  in  taste  ;  and 
we  have  some  finer  seed  than  we  should  have  if 
we  planted  bugs  as  well  as  seed. 


As  our  neighbors  cannot  endure  to  provide 
seed  two  years  in  advance,  they  all  plant  bugs, 
or  let  their  bugs  escape ;  and,  consequently,  we 
are  supplied  with  bugs  from  their  gardens ;  but 
we  do  not  have  them  so  soon,  nor  in  such  num- 
bers, as  we  should  have  by  the  usual  plan.  I 
dry  the  seed  peas  until  I  think  they  will  not 
mould,  and  then  I  put  them  in  bags  and  hang 
them  up  in  an  airy  place,  taking  care  to  tie  the 
mouth  of  the  bags  close.  Then,  that  they  may 
not  become  too  dry  about  Christmas,  I  put  the 
peas  into  bottles  and  cork  them,  and  let  them 
remain  until  the  second  spring  afterwards.  The 
peas  are  not  in  any  way  injured  by  being  two 
years  old.  I  have  had  three  year  old  peas  grow 
very  finely.— Am.  Entomologist. 


Interesting  Experiment.— A  recent  work 
of  science  gives  the  following  novel  experiment, 
which  settles  a  question  of  some  importance  in 
philosophy.  Two  hundred  pounds  [weight  of 
earth  was  dried  in  an  oven,  and  afterwards  put 
into  an  earthen  vessel.  The  earth  was  then 
moistened  with  rain  water,  and  a  willow  tree, 
weighing  five  pounds,  was  placed  therein.  Du- 
ring five  years  the  earth  was  watered  with  rain 
or  pure  water ;  the  willow  grow  and  flourished, 
and  to  prevent  mixing  with  fresh  earth  or  dust 
from  any  source,  it  was  covered  with  a  metal 
plate,  numerously  perforated  to  admit  air  only. 
After  growing  in  the  air  for  five  years,  the  tree 
was  removed,  and  found  to  weigh  169  pounds 
plus,  and  the  earth  in  the  vessel  being  removed, 
dried  and  weighed,  was  fouud  to  have  lost  only 
about  two  ounces  of  its  original  weight.  Thus, 
104  pounds  of  woody  fibre,  bark  and  roots,  were 
certainly  produced ;  but  from  what  source  unless 
from  air — Ohio  Farmer. 
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Timber  in  India.— Dr.  Richardson  commu- 
nicates a  paper  on  this  subject  to  the  Edinburg 
Bot.  Society,  of  which  the  Gardener's  (Chronicle 
giveB  an  abstract. 

The  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway  Com- 
pany has  commenced  the  importation  of  sleepers 
from  Australia.  The  variety  of  timber  fixed  upon 
for  this  traffic  is  the  "Jarruh  wood,''  which  issaid 
to  be  excellently  adapted  for  laying  the  perma- 
nent road  of  railways.  If  that  be  found  the 
caso,  we  shall  probably  see  a  new  aud  eousidera- 
trade  springing  up  between  thi?  Australian  con 
tiuent  and  Iudia.  The  peninsula  has  little  as 
yet  except  tho  main  lines  of  the  traffic  system, 
and  thousands  of  miles  must  bj  prepared  fur  the 
uirou  horse"  before  her  cotton-fields  and  rice- 
fields  can  be  fairly  brought  within  the  range  of 
commerce.  India  possesses  coal,  iron,  and  al- 
most everything  else,  but  she  does  not  produce 
a  good  timber-tree  for  sleepers.  Though  nothing 
can  be  better  than  Sal  and  Teak  when  properly 
seasoned,  neither  of  these  can  now  be  had  in 
sufficient  abundance  to  satisfy  the  steadily  in- 
creasing demand.  Tho  Pine  and  Fir  grow  only 
upon  the  upper  peaks  of  the  mountain  ranges; 
the  Teak  forests,  which  are  distant  from  Bombay 
have  beeu  a  good  deal  overworked  of  late— while 
the  wood  is  hard  to  work,  and  costly.  The  com- 
monest tree  in  Western  India  is  the  "Babul,'' 
a  species  of  acacia  (A.  arabica),  with  a  black 
trunk  and  fragrant  golden  blossoms;  but  it  al- 
most always  grows  very  crooked,  and  its  wood 
is  excessively  tough.  There  are,  of  course, 
great  forests  throughout  India,  and  everywhere 
may  be  seen  groves  of  superb  Mangoes,  Tama- 
rinds, Pcepul,  Jack,  Silk-cotton,  and  other  trees, 
besides  Date  and  Cocoa-nut  Palms;  but  most  of 
these  arc  too  valuable,  and  none  of  them  are 
suitable  for  sleepers.  Thus,  the  importation  of 
foreign  wood  has  always  been  a  large  clement  in 
the  cost  of  railway  making  in  the  peninsula 
Thousands  of  loads  of  Norway  Pine  have  been 
brought  all  the  way  from  the  Baltic  to  Bombay, 
Kurrachee,  aud  even  Calcutta,  cut  into  sleepers, 
aud  kyanized  to  keep  the  white  ant  away.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  pay  for  this  immense  sea 
transit,  because  neither  stone  nor  any  other  ma- 
terial will  serve  the  purpose  so  well  as  the  solid 
but  slightly  elastic  beam  of  Fir  wood.  Along 
the  Indian  lines,  Bamboo  is  a  good  deal  em- 
ployed for  telegraph  posts,  and  such  other  native 
wood  as  can  be  obtained  is  burned  up  in  the  fur- 
naces of  the  locomotives  lor  fuel.    But  this  scar- 


city of  light  timber  is  a  serious  matter  for  Indian 
engineers;  and  if  it  really  is  the  case  that  in  the 
Jarrah-lree  Australia  grows  the  very  thiug 
wanted,  it  is  quite  likely  that  a  new  source  of 
prosperity  is  opening  for  the  Australians,  and 
that  a  steady  Indo- Australian  commerce  may  be 
the  result. 


Report  on  the  Regional  and  Hypsome- 
trical  Distribution  of  the  Contferje  — 
By  Robert  Brown,  P.  R.  G.  S.  This  paper  was 
the  result  of  the  author's  studies  regarding  the 
geographical  distribution  of  Conifere  over  the 
globe,  and  the  laws  regulating  that  distribution. 
The  result  of  his  researches  had  gone  to  prove 
that  the  Coniferse  had  resolved  themselves  into 
several  natural  groups,  which  he  denominated 
"provinces;"  and  that  these  provinces  micjht 
again  be  subdivided  into  lesser  geographical 
groups,  called  "regions;"  these  regions,  finallv, 
being  composed  of  local  arboreal  floras,  which 
might  be  called  "districts,"  distinguished  by  the 
prevalence  of  some  particular  species,  not  found 
out  of  the  range  embraced  by  this  district.  He 
then  described  these  geographical  provinces  of 
distribution,  and  gave  the  provincial  limits  as- 
signed to  them,  with  lists  of  the  species  frequent- 
ing each,  and  the  altitudinal  range  of  the  species 
contained  in  them.  The  causes  regulatins  this 
distribution  were  next  considered.  It  was  shown 
that  in  all  probability  each  species,  even  when 
widely  distributed,  had  a  certain  isotherm  gov- 
erning it,  and  that  the  range  of  temperature 
within  which  it  could  prosper  was  not  great. 
The  limits  of  forests  in  America  in  north  latitude, 
were  stated,  for  example,  at  17.5°  Fahr  (iso- 
therm), the  isotheral  line  of  5<P,  and  the  isochi- 
monal  line  of  159.  Moisture  was,  however,  the 
chief  limiting  cause  of  forests,  and  it  appears 
that  at  least  from  14  to  16  inches  of  annual  rain- 
fall during  the  growing  season  are  necessary  to 
the  prosperity  of  forests,  in  defence  of  which 
proposition  the  origin  of  prairies  was  discussed. 
Geological  formation  had  also  a  limiting  influ- 
ence, the  great  forests  of  Sequoia  sempervirens 
in  California  being  entirely  limited  to  the  meta- 
morphib  sandstones  of  the  western  slope  of  the 
coas  range/breaks  in  the  forest  occurring  where 
the  formation  was  alternated  with  limestone 
tracts  —  From  Edinburg  BoL  Socjetyin  Garde- 
ner's Chronicle 
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P.  O.  BOX  2956.  OFFICE,  58  LIBERTY  ST. 

HEW  YORK  CITY. 


AMERICAN  AGENCY  OF 

D.  DA.TJTESSE,  Nurseryman,  ....      ORLEANS,  France. 
EUG.  VERDIEB,  FILS  AINE,  Florist  {Specialty;  Gladioli),  PARIS, 
FERDINAND  GLOEDE,  Nurseryman.(   "  Strawberries  &  Currants),  BEAUVAIS,  " 
JAMES  DICKSON  &  SONS,  Nurserymen,         -         -         -  CHESTER,Enoland. 
PETER  S.  ROBERTSON  &  CO.,  Nurserymen,         -         -      EDINBURGH  Scotl'd 
JOHN  STEWART  &  SONS,>          -  -     DUNDEE  Scotland  and  FERN- 

Ncrsery  and  Sesd8Men,  >  •  •       DOWN,  (Dorsetshire),  England, 

E.  H.  KRELAGE  &  SON,  Florists,      •  -      HAARLEM,  Holland. 
FREDERICK  ADOLPHUS  HAAGE,  Jr.,  Seedsman.  ERFURT,  Prossia, 

And  other  Enropean  houses. 

Catalogues  of  these  houses  sent  to  applicants  immediately,  if  ready  for  distribution,  on  re- 
ceipt cf  their  applications ;  if  not,  as  soon  as  they  are  received. 


C.  RAOUX, 


IMPORTER 

58  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Offers  for  sale,  for  early  Spring  delivery,  a  lot  of 

French,  Nursery  Stocks. 

CONSISTING  IN 

APPLE,  Common,  Paradise  and  Doucin. 
CHERRY,  Mahaleb. 

PEAR,  1  year  Seedlings  and  1  year  transplanted. 
PLUM,  St.  Julien. 

QUINCE,  Angers  and  Fontenay. 

NORWAY  SPRUCE. 
AUSTRIAN  PINE. 
SCOTCH  PINE. 

EUROPEAN  LARCH.  * 

Also,  about  25,000  AMERICAN  ARBORVIT-ffl,  kept  one 
year   in    Nursery  Row. 
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AS  GARDENBK,  by  a  married  man,  with  wife  and  onechlld. 
nndereiaurta  the  forcing  ol  all  kinds  of  fraita,  Tinea,  graperies, 
ttuTvf  bot,  and  gieeahous*  plnnl>*,  and  vegetable*,  also  propaga- 
ting lur  the  trade  ratistactory  reference.  A  flrat-raie  private  place 
^rrferraj.^  Addteas,  ,W.  W.  C,  at  hardener'*  Monthly  Office., 

BY  A  FIRST  CI.AL8  GARDENER,  who  baa  bad  16  years'  ex- 
perience In  the  management  of  Vinery,  coloration  of  Hot- 
houae,  Greeuhouee  and  Vegetable  Plants,  Ac.  bmgle  man.  Will 
be  disengaged  by  the  let  of  May.  Beat  o|  reference  given.  Addreai, 
J.  K  ,  llW  ooutb  Avenue,  Kochester,  N.  Y. 

S  GARDENER,  by  a  yonng  married  man,  understands  Green 
.  and  Graperies,  also  tin  full  management  of  a  Gentle 
Addreas,  OaaburaA,  Conahocken,  Montgomery  Co  ,Pa. 


WANTED 

A  Gardener,  thoroughly  qualified,  to  take  charge  of 
Greenhouse,  ands:.all  Aureery  grounds,  for  piopa- 
gation  of  suit  wooded  and  bedding  plants  and  Shrub- 
bery. Addreas  with  references, 


may.      B.  B.  C,  Cffice  Gardener's  Monthly. 


A  Partner  in  the  Nursery,  Fruit,  Florist  and  Veg- 
etable business,  newly  established,  with  a  large 
range  of  glass,  and  near  one  of  the  best  markets  in 
the  country.  A  man  with  some  knowledge  of  the 
business  preferred.  Address, 

NURSERYMAN, 
mayl  West  Roxbury  P.  O.,  Mass. 


A  SIXTY  POUND  CABBAGE ! 

I  waa  the  original  Introducer  or  the  MARBLEHEAD  MAMMOTH 
DRUMHEAD  CABBAGE,  and  have  a  atock  of  pure  Seed,  growa 
from  extra  large  heada,  (thnre  ia  some  coed  ottered  for  sale  that 
waa  grown  from  mere  trash),  which  I  send  poet-paid  for  2i  eta.  a 
package;  tl  00  an  ounce;  $12  00  a  pound.  Fall  instructions  fur 
cultivation,  with  an  Engraving  of  the  Cabbage,  aent  with  each 
package.  This  ia  the  large*  Vubbaue  in  the  world,  averaging, 
under  high  cultivation,  thirty  pounds  each  by  the  acre.  The 
heads  are  hard  and  and  remarkably  tweet  and  tender.  My  Illus- 
trated Catalogne  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seed  contalna  letters  from 
over  a  score  of  farmers,  residing  In  thirteen  different  States,  who 
grew  these  to  weigh  from  twenty  to  City  pounds.  Catalogue 

aent  free  to  all. 

mrS  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Maaa. 

WALTER  ELDER, 
LANDSCAPE  AND  JOBBING  GARDENER 

Ho.  1231  RODMAN  STKKET,  Philadelphia 
Attends  to  all  branches  of  hla  business)  on  reasonable  terror 


REID'S  NURSERIES* 

Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 
Trees,    Shade  Trees, 


Fruit 

Grape  Vines,  Raspberries,  Currants,  AVc,  8cc. 

HENRY  DOE  &  CO., 
mr3      Successors  to  David  D.  Buchanan. 


Gladiolus  Couranti  fulgens. 

$2  per  100,  $16  per  1000. 

Jucunda  Strawberry  Plants,  $5  per  1000}  Concord 
Grape  Vines  very  low;  Kittattnny  amd  Wilson  Early 
Blackberries;  Dahlias,  lYberoses,  and  other  Bulbs. 
Verbenas  by  the  100  or  1000,  together  with  a  gene- 
ral assortment  of  bedding  plants,  Fruit  and  Ornamen- 
tal trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  &c. 

William  adair, 

mayl  Detroit,  Mich. 

100  BUSHELS  0SAQS  ORANGE  SEED, 

50,000  Peach  trees,  10,000  Jersey  White  Oak  Peach 
Baskets,  100,000  New  Jersey  Premium  Berry  Baskets. 
Also,  all  the  most  improved  varieties  of  Berry  Bas- 
kets and  Crate  .       For  sale  by 


mayl 


C.  B.  ROGERS, 

133  Market  St.,  Phila. 


BXCHANG-B. 

Wanted  Arborvitcs  small,  Cherry  Currants,  one 
year  old,  Gooseberry,  1  year  old;  Peach  and  Pear 
trees,  one  year  from  bud,  in  exchange  for  Plants,  tic. 

Catalogue  now  ready.  Vestal's  new  set  Verbenas 
now  ready  at  half  original  price.  Address, 

R.  W  I  L  S  O  N, 
mayl  Flobist,  Box  69,  Newport,  R.  I. 

IMPROVED  STOCK. 

Premium  Chester  White  Swiae,  pure  breed  pou  1- 
try.    All  other  breeds  from  our  own  importatiobs. 

Send  Stamp  for  Illustrated  Price  and  Descriptive 
Circulars* 

THOS.  B.  SMITH  &  CO., 
feb  PlanUville,  Conn. 
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P.USTIO  SETTEES,  CHAIRS, 

ARBORS,    HANGING    VASES,  AND 

Flower  Stands. 

Terra  Cotta  Garden  Vases,  Fancy  Flower  Pots,  Hanging  Vases,  &c  ,  <fcc. 
For  Sale  by  DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SOX, 

31  &  23  Sonth  6th  St.,  between  Market  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

Flower  Seeds  and  Roots. 

A  large  and  select  assortment  of  Annual,  Biennial,  and  Perennial  Flower  Seeds;  Gladiolus 
and  Tuberose  Hoots,  Dahlia  Roots,  Madeira  or  Mexican  Vine  Roots,  &c. 

For  Sale  by  DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SON, 

moyl  21  &  23  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  LAWN  MOWER 


Prle*  on  C»m  at  PhlUd'a. 

No  1,  imitable  for  one  parson,  width  of  cut  15  inch.  $28.00 
No.  2,       "         "         "         "         "  20  '*  38.00 


No.  3,  for  one  bone, 


36 


150.00 


The  Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower,  No.  L,  weigh*  65  lba,  and  cuts  a  swath  15  inches  wide,  and  is 
intended  to  fill  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt  for  a  light,  simple,  and  cheap  implement  for  catting  the  grass 
on  small  lawns.  can  tanily  be  worked  by  a  boy  of  fifteen.  Is  not  intended  to  cut  grass  over  five  inches 
high,  bnt  will  cut  that  which  is  higher,  though  not  so  well,  and  runs  harder.  It  is  intended  to  work  on 
smooth  ground,  but  will  do  good  work  on  any  ground  that  ean  be  veil  mown  with  the  icythe,  and  is  the  only 
one  that  will  do  good  work  on  rough  ground. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  FASSMORE, 


marl 


PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS, 

i  No.  631  Market  Street,  Pkilad'a. 
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CHARLES  H.  MILLER, 

HORTICULTURIST  AND 

Landscape  Gardener, 

6740  Germantown  Avenue,  Phila. 

It  J"  Consnltetont  for  Improvements,  Plan*  for  laying  ont 
Orinnda,  iotb  pub  Ic  and  private.  Planting  Orchards,  Gardens,  Ac. 


DAHLIAS. 

4000  first  quality,  strong  Pot  Roots;  including  150 
choice  varieties,  large  flowered  and  pompon  e 
For  sale  at  the  lowest  rates. 


2apr 


CHARLES  J.  POWER, 
South  Framingham,  Mass. 


Dewey's  Colored  Fruit  Plates. 

1300  Varieties. 

NEW  PLATES  OF  ALL  POPULAR 

Southern  Apples. 

During  the  p-utt  year.  I  hare  added  over  200  new  PlMea,  embrac- 
In*  Southern  Fro  It*.  New  Plowers,  Ac,  Ac.  Tbli  collection  em- 
braces all  the  popular  Fruits,  Flowers  Shrubs  aod  Ornamental 
Tree*,  grown  l>jr  the  Nurserymen  In  the  U.  S.  Drawn  and  colored 
from  nslure,  by  artists  of  Ion  ft  experience.  When  Nurserymen  de. 
aire,  I  can  print  tbelr  name  and 
print  In  jilnced  on  each  plate, 
agn-nrt  tlx-  wortbleea  Imitation* 
varlou*  places, 

Noreerymens  Requisite*,  Label*,  0 rafting  Papers,  Printing, 
Hew  Tooln,  Ac..  Ac. 
Uj-Send  for  new  Catalogue.  Address, 

I).  M.  DEWEY, 

apr3  Arcade  Hall,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


xp»nenre.  num  ^nrwrrmMde. 
addie**  on  eacb  plate.  My  lat- 
in order  to  protect  my  bnitnes* 

t  mail*  by  irresponsible  parties  Ir 


Roses  and  Bedding  Plants. 

My  Mock  of  Greenhouse  and  Finding  planta  la  unnwnlly  floe 
and  I  would  especially  c-«ll  the  attention  of  purchaser*  to  my  Mock 
of  the  Marshal  Neil  PotCj  One  plants  S0  per  dot  *2o  per 
100.  A  Colored  Plate  of  this  moat  Excellent  Rom  nent  free  to  all 
applicants.  Also  Special  Cfrevfar,  airing  llata  of  planta  In  selec- 
tion*, at  price*  ranging  from  $29  to  BJ  Address, 

H.  B.  B0ARDMAN,  Monroe  Avenue  Nureerie*. 

Rochester,  N.  T. 


WATER'S  PRUNING  POLE  AND 

HAND  SHEARS. 

Win.  8aunders  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
says  :  "For  ease  and  certainty  of  action,  it  is  supe- 
rior to  any  device  that  has  come  under  my  notice. 

T.  C.  Maxwell  says  :  "It  has  a  remarkably  clean 
strong  cut." 

Thomas  Meehan  says  :  "After  examining  many 
kinds  of  tree  pruners,  I  find  this  the  best  of  all." 

For  additional  testimonials  showing  the  power, 
superiority  and  cheapness  of  these  knives,  send  for 
a  Price  Circular  to 

W.  C.  STRONG, 
Nonantum  Hill  Nurseries, 
Brighton,  Mass. 


For  free 


TREES,  PLANTS, 
NEW  VARIETIES. 
Catalogues  apply  as  above. 


QUEEN  STREET  GARDENS, 

C  hestcrtown.  Kent  Co.,  Md. 

All  in  want  of  BEDDING  GERANIUMS  AND 
VERBENAS  in  quantities,  should  send  me  their  ad- 
dress with  the  quantities  and  varieties  needed. 

I  think  I  can  supply  them  at  lower  rates  than  can 
be  had  elsewhere. 

Also  a  full  stock  of  Roses  of  all  the  standard  va- 
rieties. 
Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 


2apr 


W.  F.  MASSEY,  Florist, 

Chestertown,  Md. 


The  Rochester  Berry  Basket. 

The  best  ventilated,  most  durable,  and  neatest 
basket  made. 

Also  Berry  and  Grape  boxes  very  cheap. 
Circulars  with  Price  List  sent  free. 


apr2 


H.  N.  PECK  &  CO., 

Rochester,  New  York. 


Orders  received  by 

B.  H.  Stair  St.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
W.  H.  CoRRLr,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
W.  W.  Knox,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Stephen  Cox,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOW  TO  GROW  CABBAGES ! 

I  hare  written  a  work,  entitled  " CABBAGES;  How  to  Grow 
Them."  which  treat*  o*  the  soil,  the  manure,  the  planting,  cultl- 
ration,  marketing.  Tartetlca,  (with  several  Engraving*),  keeping 
over  winter,  hotbed  raising,  stamp  foot,  Ac,  Ac.  Many  minute 
practical  detail*  are  given  under  each  head,  to  Invaluable  to  the 
beginner.  I  hare  written  two  other  work*,  one  entitled  '-ONIONS; 
How  to  RAtai  Trbm,"  the  other,  "SQUASHES;  How  to  Grow 
Thru  "  Bach  ebaractertied  by  great  thoroughness  of  detail* 
Either  work  sent  post-paid  on  the  receipt  of  30  eta.  My  Illustrated 
Garden  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  * ent  gratia  to  all. 

mrS  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Harblehead.  Mas.. 


FOR  CHEAP  HOMES, 

GOOD  SOCIETY, 

FINE  CLIMATE,  FERTILE  SOIL, 

Send  for  a  Circular  of  Pomona  Fruit  and  Farming 
JOHN  H.  WHETSTONE, 

Ottawa,  Kansas. 

Or  S.  T.  KELSEY, 

Pomona,  Franklin  Co., 


LandSj  to 


mr3 
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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

BRIDGEMAN'S 

^FLUSTGr  CATALOGUE, 


EMBRACING  ALL  THE  NEW  AND  DESIRABLE  PLANTS, 

Will  be  ready  for  distribution  on  the  15th  of  March.  The  attention  of  Amateurs,  aa  well  as  the  Trade,  ia 
invited  to  the  laage  oollection  of  Novelties  mentioned  therein. 

The  usual  collect  on  of  choice  Plants,  combining  the  best  selections  of  former  importations.  Also,  an 
extensive  list  of 

GLADIOLUS,  AND  OTHER  SUMMER  BLOOMING  BUL  \ 
mar  ANDREW  BRIDGEMAN,  878  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

~  My  Spring  Catalogue 

OF 

BSBBIHG  PLAMTO, 

Ts  now  ready,  containing  a  list  of  many  admirable  novelties.  Also  names  and  de- 
scription of  the  finest  varieties  of  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus,  of  which  I  have  a  large 
and  fine  collection. 

The  attention  of  the  Trade  especially,  is  called  to  this  Catalogue,  as  the  prices  o 
Plants  and  Bulbs  by  the  quantity  are  unusually  low, 

Address,  GEORGE  SUCH, 

feb3  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 


HORIZONTAL  TUBULAE  BOILERS, 

For  heating  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Vineries,  Forcing 

Pits,  Public  and  Private  Buildings 

The  advantages  are,  Cheapness,  Durability,  Economy  in  Fuel,  and  Space— requiring  no  more 
room  than  a  common  flue  furnace. 
No.  1  Boiler  will  heat  200  feet,       .       .  $18 
No.  2       **  "    300  feet,  .  .  20 

No.  3       M  14    400  feet,       .       .  28 


No.  4  Boiler  will  heat  500  feet,  .  $33 
No.  5       "  M     700  feet,  .       .  4ft 

No.  6       "  "   1«  00  feet,       .       .  60 


We  are  prepared  to  heat  with  this  Boiler  from  One  Hundred  to  Ten  Thousand  Feet  4-inch  pipe. 
We  have  also  the  Upright  Tubular  Boilers  of  various  sizes.    Please  send  for  circular  of  references. 

THOMAS   J.  MYERS, 

jun  No  1162  Pabsyunk  Road,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BRIDGEPORT  NURSERY, 

J.  W.  HINK8,  PROPRIETOR, 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

I  have  as  good  a  general  assortment  of 

JETJ8SI5BY  STOCK 

as  can  be  found  in  New  England,  and  will 
sell  as  low  as  any  other  responsible  nurseryman. 

Small  Fruits  sent  by  mail. 
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HITCHING S    &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1844, 

MANTJKACTTJB.EHS  OF 


AND 


IMPROVED  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

FOR  "W^IE^iMIIISra- 
Greenhouses,  Graperies,  Propagating  and  Forcing  Houses, 
Conservatories,  Dwellings,  Schools,  &c. 

Also,  for  Heating  Water  for  Baths  and  Manufacturing  Purposes. 


'STEW  BOILER,  PATENTED  1867. 

_____  #  .  

*  *  

Special  attention  is  invited  to  our  New  Corrugated  Fire  Box  Boiler,  which 
1.1  bine  the  advantages  of  Great  Heating  Power,  Great  economy  in  Fuel,  Sim- 
plicity in  construction,  Durability,  Completeness,  and  Compactness ;  Easily 
set  up  and  Easily  managed,  with  but  little  care  or  attention;  does  not  require 
brick  work  in  setting ;  does  net  require  near  so  deep  a  pit  or  cellar  for  the  boiler  to 
and  in  as  the  ordinary  style  of  boiler,  and  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  any  Fuel,  either 
Anthracite  or  Bituminous  Coal,  Coke  or  Wood. 

We  manufacture  four  sizes  of  the  corrugated  Fire  Box  Boiler ;  also  continue  the  manufacture  of  four 
sizes  of  the  combination  Cone  and  Flue  Boiler. 

Fire  sizes  of  the  conical  Boiler  and  three  sizes  of  Saddle  Boiler,  the  latter  is  designed  to  be  used  in  eon 
neetion  with  brick  flues;  also  manufactures  Cast  Iron  Pipe,  Expansion  Tanks,  Vapor  Pans,  Stop  Va  res 
Branches,  Ten  and  Elbows  ;  also  Iron  Troughs,  for  Propagating  Beds,  and  everything  necessary  for  Green- 
house Heaters.   8»nd  for  Circular  and  Reference. 

HITCHINOS  c*5  CO-» 

june  168  CBOSBY  STREET,  NEW  YORE. 
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BONE  FLOUR-BONE  FLOUR. 


Cracked  Bona,  Boo*  Meal,  Bon*  Flour,  aqd  Floated  Bone.  sn*r- 

*R&zsr  eft**      0081 01  Fwari^ o*-°- 

LI  STB  R  BROTHERS. 

Newark,  If.  J. 


Philadelphia  Plaster  Works. 


DAHLIAS,  GERANIUMS. 

Roses,  Carnations,  Bedding  and  Miscellaneous 
Plants.   Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 


2apr 


CHARLES  J.  POWER, 
Framingham  Nurseries, 
South  Framingham,  Mass. 


FOR  EVERT  HOUSEHOLD. 

PAGE'S  PORTABLE  PUMP  AND  GRADUA- 
TING SPRINKLER  for  $5.  "It  has  proved  the 
best  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  seen."— Chas.  Down- 
ino,  Newburg,  N.  Y.  It  is  unequalled  for  applying 
liquids  to  destroy  insects  on  plants,  Vines  and  Fruit 
Trees.    As  a  fire  extinguisher  it  is  very  effective. 

Liberal  discount  to  Clubs  and  to  Agents  for  1870. 
N«w  England  Portable  Pump  Co.,  Danvers,  Mass. 

GREGORY'S  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE 

OF 

Choice  Garden  &  Flower  Seeds. 

Having  in  former  years  introduced  to  the  public 
the  Hubbard  Squash,  American  Turban  Squash, 
Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage,  Mexican  Sweet 
Corn,  Brown's  New  Dwarf  Marrowfat  Peas,  Boston 
Curled  Lettuce,  and  other  new  and  valuable  vegeta- 
bles, wilh  the  return  of  another  season,  1  am  again 
prepared  to  supply  the  public  with  my  warranted 
Beeds.  My  Annual  Seed  Catalogue  containing  a  list 
not  only  of  all  novelties,  but  also  of  the  standard 
vegetables  of  the  garden,  ("over  100  of  which  are  of 
my  own  growing,;  will  be  forwarded  gratis  to  all. 
Sent  to  customers  of  last  year  without  request. 

jan  JAS.  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblebead,  Mass. 

Labels!  Labels! 

PLANT,  AND  BUNCH  LABELS,  GARDEN  STAKES.  Ao. 

the  but  quality  of  Pine  Lumber,  and  acknowledged  by 
aU  to  be  lb«  best  ever  offered  to  the  Trade. 


PRICES: 

No.  1  Tree  Labels,  pierced  for  wire...$   65  pet  lOOl- 

2  do      do    notched  ..       50  do 

2£  Grape  do         "   2$  inch   40  do 

•6  Pot    do  3,  31,  4,  41  in.  long...       60  do 

4  Bunchdo     5     do    1  25  do 

5  Bale   do     12    do     2  wide...    6  00  do 

Stakes,  12  inches  long  „    3  00  do 

Greenhouse  Rods,  2  feet  long   6  00  do 

Other  lengths  in  proportion. 
No.  3  Pot  Labels  5,  51,  and  6  inches  long  at  pio- 
portionate  rates.    Orders  for 

10,00"  to  50.000,  Nos.  1, 2, 2J,  &  3,  10  per  ct,  disc'nt 
50,000  or  more,  «       »        15  u 

Samples  sent  free.  Send  for  a  Circular.  Address, 

TREVOR  St  CO., 

««P  L©ckport,  Niagara  Co.  N.  Y 


BEACH  ST.  ABOVE  COATES- 
For  sale  at  low  aates. 

LAND  PLASTER, 

BONE  DUST, 
A  FERTILIZER, 

OF  OUR  SPECIAL  MANUFACTURE 

ABSOLUTE  PURITY  &  UNSURPASSED  EXCEL- 
LENCE GUARANTEED. 
Address,  SMITH  &  HARRIS. 

Calcine  Plaster,  Soapstone  &c 

^COLORED  PLATES 

OF 

FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS 

Drawn  and  colored  from  Nature  in  the  very  beat 
style,  far  Nurserymen,  Tree  Dealers  and  Amateurs. 

Also  Fruit  and  Flowerpieces,(>roups,different  sizes 
and  styles,  for  Parlor  and  Office  Ornaments. 

A  large  collection  of  Plates  now  on  hand,  and 
additions  constantly  made.  Furnished  separately  or 
neatly  bound  its  desired. 

These  Plate*  are  equal  to  any  made  in  thin  country. 

Four  samples  by  mail  for  $1.    Send  for  List. 

Address  F  K.  PHG2NIX, 

oct   .  Bloomington,  Ills. 

If  I II  CP  AD  HOW  MADE  FROM  CIDER.  WINK.  M0LA8- 
VIIICUAn.  *««or  Sorcl.tim  in  10  hours,  without  n.lng 
drnee  For  circular*,  address,  1. 1.  8AOE,  Vinegar  Maker,  - 
well,  Coon. 


.SEND  FOR  mCv'I.ArtS 


83  MARKET  S"^ 

Boston", 

- — -       19  D0ANE  ST. 


M  Sooth  Howard  SI.,  Baltimore. 
2  Carondelel  St.,  Xew  Orleana. 
283  Main  St.,  Memphis. 


m  U  S»Ue8t..Chlea«o. 
Million.  Stark  Co..  Ohio. 
83  State  St..  Albany.  If.  Y. 


AND  OTHER  CHOICE  PLANTS. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BROS.,  have  now  ready 
for  delivery  in  strong  well  grown  plants,  an  im- 
mense stock  of  New  Clematis,  Fuchsias,  Gera- 
niums Mrs.  Pollock  by  the  doz  ,  ldO  or  1000. 
Italia  Unita,  Sunset,  Argus  and  other  best  varie- 
gated and  Zonale  sorts.  Pelargoniums  in  40  best 
varieties.  Carnations,  Monthly,  40  choicest 
sorts.  Roses,  Noisettes,  Tea-scented,  Hybrid  Per- 
petuate, Bourbons,  China  and  Climbing,  by  the  100 
or  1000.  Verbenas,  60  best  sorts,  strong  and  free 
from  rust,  by  the  100  or  1000,  and  a  fine  stock  of 
other  choice  plants.  Catalogues,  Descriptive  and 
Wholesale,  on  application,  enclosing  a  3c.  stamp. 

GENEVA,  N.  Y. 
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BEDDING,  FLOWER  GARDEN,  &  VEGETABLE  PLANTS, 


CON8ISTINO  OF 


Roses,  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Chrysanthemums, 

etc.,  etc.,  etc., 


GROWN  AND  FOR  SALE 


S.    B.  VREELAND, 

Greenville,  Hudson  Co.,  N.  J. 


mrtnty  minute*  from  Wew  York  City  by  the  If.  J. 
my  iiMii»irK>inB  foot  of  Liberty  Street  dally. 


Smith'*  (Hotel  Tw 

Catalogues  forwarded  to  all  applicants  free  of  charge, 
liberal  diacouut  to  the  trade.  Address 


S.  B.  VREELAND,  Greenville,  Hudson  Co.,  N.  J. 


AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS- 


Of  quality  which  cannot  be  surpassed,  mailed  free  to 
to  any  address,  at  the  following  ratsB. 

While  Sugar  Beet  $  25 

Long  Red  Mangel     25 

Yellow  Globe  Mangel    3u 

Lung  Yellow  Carrot   40 

Long  Orange  Carrot     40 

Long  White  Carrot   35 

While  Dutch  Turnip    30 

Red  Top  Turnip   30 

Yellow  Stone  Turnip   .30 

White,  oi  Cow  Horn  Turnip.    25 

Improved  Rula  Baga   30 


lb. 
7* 
70 
85 
1  25 
1  25 
1  00 
85 
85 
85 
71 
85 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Best  Selection. 

Boyden't  Wo.  30,  largest  and  be«l  berry  known.  Tiry  prodnctlY* 
Chun.  Downing,  .plendid  variety ;  Peak".  Kmp*r.»r    Romey  a 
Seedling,  Nk-anor,  White  Alpine,  SO  cent*  dot ,  $1  40 100,  SiO  U40. 
One*  do*  each  of  these  6  varieties,  free  by  mail  12. 

Hudaou's  E»rly.  new  seedling  bi-rrie*,!  meacli;  ripen*  one  week 
before  any  other  berry,  Tery  productlTe,  |i  W  doi ,  i->  100. 
Hudson  »  No.  8.  moustron*  berry,  extra  line,  91  do*..  $1  100 
Hudson's  No  S,  larger  and  better  thaa  Triompbe  d*  Oand,  #1 
dot.,  $4  per  100. 

Hoyden's  No.  15,  a  new,  Tery  large,  line  berry,  91  do*.  

African™,  a  great  novelty  berry.nearly  black,  very  large,*!  dos. 
6  varieties,  one  dot.  each,  free  by  mall.  |4 


mayl 


W.  8.  CARPENTER, 
1M  Reade  Street,  New  York. 


Also  a  large  stock  of  all  Ihe  leading  varieties  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed*;  piice  Catalogue  gralis. 


mayl 


ALFRED  BRIDGEM  AN  St.  SON, 

876  Broadway,  New  York. 


1,500,000 

ARBORVIT&    HEMLOCK.  &C 

Every  description  of  Smail  N*tive  Ever- 
greens and  Deciduou*  Stock  furnished 
and  delivered  In  New  York  till  June  let, 
on  the  mo*!  liberal  term*. 

A  large  lot  of  .Small  Foreign  Evergreen* 
on  hand  and  for  *»le  cheep. 

17>,<XH»  veiy  flue,  hed^e  *iee,  nursery 
grown,  Aiborvifai,  «t  low  fignree  per  I  MR 
Correspondence     solicited.  Aiborvitse 
8  to  12  inrhe*  I.  gh,  *>  per  1O00  or  10,000 
for  $40.  Addreai 

L  B  CHAPMAN, 
may!  63  I.lbetty  St.,  N.  Y. 

Until  Jnnel.t.  1S70.  all  other  time*  Port- 
land. Me. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

White  Asiatic  Brahma*,  pea  r"«il>,  «,<>l1  marked  Cock*,  weigh  12 
lb*.  <gg*ti  do*-*  <>u*  for  *°-  Ho"don■  Dark  Brahma*.  Buff 
Coel  Infill  Imoorted  from  Cooper,  »>  dor  Silver  Spang  led  Ham- 
bura,  row  comb,  Golden  Seabrlghl  Bantam,  rose  comb,  imported, 
$2  00  dot. 


For  Garden  Seed  Dr  Ouano,  the 
IBEST!  The  most  simple,  com- 
[paot, largest,  easiest  regulated  light- 
it  and  lightest  running,  cheapest ! 
No  gearing,  no  slides,  sows  in  open  sinht,  and  evenly 
whether  full  or  not,  all  needs  ordinarily  drilled,  also 
Salad,  Sabftfy,  Broom  Corn,  Osage  Orange,  Nursery 
SecJs  &c.  \lso  ntrend  Ve< tinier*  in  the  row  at 
any  rate  per  acre,  and  WITHOUT  LOSS  FROM 
WIN  DS. 

No.  1.  5  lbs.  seed,  $12.  No.  2.  12  qts.  se.d,  25  lbs. 
Guano,  $20.       SAMUEL  L.  ALLEN  fc  CO., 
Mayl  Forrkst  Buildino,  Phila,  Pa. 


Send  for  Deeerlptivs  Catalogue, 
■ayl 


W.  S  CARPENTER, 
164  Read*  Street,  New  York. 


NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS 

For  Spring  or  1870. 

JOHN  SAUL'S 

Catalogue  of  new  and  beautiful  plants  will  be  ready 
about  February  1st,  containing  a  beautiful  colored 
plate  of  the  fine  new  Double  Geranium,  "Andrew 
Henderson,"  mailed  free  to  all  my  customers.  To 
others,  price  10  cents,  or  a  plain  copy  to  all  free. 


may2 


JOHN  SAUL, 
Washington  Citt,  D.  C. 


GOOD  ALE  PEAR. 

Scions  of  this  very  desirable  new  pear,  will  be 
furnished  free  by  mail.    Three  for  $1,  or  12  for  $3. 

S.  L.  GOODALE, 
may2  Saco,  Maine. 
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PATENT  BOILERS, 


Hot  Water  Apparatus, 


Wo.  117  FSINOB  STREET.  BETWEEN  GREEN  AND  WOOSTER,   NEW  TOSS. 

For  Warming  and  Ventilating  Pnblio  Buildings,  Private  Dwelling*,  Oreenhons,  Graperies, 

Forcing  Pits,  Drying  Rooms,  and  Heating  Water  for  Public  Bath*. 

Fig.  lii»Q  outside  new.   Fig.  2  is  a  vertical  section  through  the  centre. 

This  Boiler  as  the  most  simple,  the  cheapest,  most  economical  and  powerful  Boiler  ever  offered  to 
the  Poblie.  It  requires  less  attention  ;  does  not  require  cleaning;  to  make  it  effective;  draught  is  always 
good,  there  being  no  water-jscketed  chambers  to  condense  the  smoke  end  choke  up  the  Sue. 

lite  great  reputation  our  Boilers  have  maintained  for  a  number  of  rears,  together  with  our  well  known 
promptness,  punctuality,  an. I  pesonal  attention  to  business,  warrant  us  in  guarnteeing  any  work  en* 
trusted  to  us  will  be  completed  in  a  substantial  and  satisfactory  manner- 
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Mexican  Everbearing  Strawberry. 

A  hardy  and  vigorous  plant,  bearing  from  early  Jane  until  the  frosts  of  winter;  a  constant  and  prolific 

fruiter,  of  good  flavor  and  size;  no  garden  should  be  without  thetn. 

Orders  adressed  to  J.  P.  Whiting  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Send  for  Circular.    Plants  $3  per  doz.,  sent  by  mail  or  express. 

J.  P.  WHITING  &  CO., 

may6  Detroit,  Mich. 

SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  BY  MAIL. 

ROBERT  J.  HALLIDAY'S 

Choice  l?l@W©r  f @E  ipel&g  W>Q Win £• 

The  following  varieties  have  been  selected  with  great  care   The  collection  of  nine  varieties  max 
on  receipt  of  two  dollars. 

Per  packet.  Par  paste] 

Alter — Ptne»t  mixed  ;  oroprlatng OMka  Rannncalua,Roee,  I  Lophospermum — H»*.utlful  minmer  cl! 

BouqurttDd  Chr,»*Dthfmnm  flowered   "«      M  1  pansv  BntfU»ll-Bxtra  .elect  from  prlte  flow.. r.   M 

Balsams  Doable— tx«r»  fine;  pure  white;  nn-urp««»od  «,  «»!"•"  ... 

for  dower*  during  the  .Summer  season   25    Pansy  Fancy— Beautifully  marked;  Urge  ud  ihowy.  33 

8 aiay— *lne«t  doable;  all  color*                                           25    Verbena  —  From  the  floeal  bedding  Tarletie*   25 
eraniums  (zosaik,)  —  Bavai  from  the  newest  prise  va-            Zinnia  (nonsn)—  Mixed  ;  comprising  scarlet,  -range,  ear- 
rietle*                                                                    25         mine,  yellow,  rose,  ate   H 

TEN  HEW  AND  RARE  SUMMER  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  three  dollar*. 
Per  packet 

1  A bntii on  T  ho  mpaon  ii — Bsaeiffal :  variegated  foil-  1  Carnation  President  Derraw—  fare  white. ...  u 

1  &^n£&2mpt2  *i£SS&S2.      50    1  W-teor-Dwarr  babU;  fo,U6e  rich  go.den 

,  _   ,  _      __   .     •      _  ,  rich  roar  ararlet   M 

1  Colens,  Her  Wajeety-Bromy  red  centre;  greea-  |  j  sjoae  Isabella  8prunt-C»nar7  yellow  

The  two  collections  mailed  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $t  00.  Address, 

Rotoort  J.  Balllday,  EEDSMAN,  &c. 

No.  1^,  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Descriptive  Catalogue*  wot  »ee  to  all  appliranta. 


TWO  USEFUL,  PBACTICai  BOOKS, 

THE  AMERICAN 

FRUIT  CULTURISI 

CONTAINING  PRA  CTICAL  DIRECTIONS  TOM. 

The  Propagation  and  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees  in 
the  Nursery 9  Orchard,  and  Garden. 
By  JOHN  J.  THOMAS. 

NEW  EDITION. 


Illustrated  with  Four  Hundred  and  Eighty  Accurate  Figures. 
In  one  handsome  volume  of  over  500  pages,  and  strongty  and  neatly  bound  in  extra  muslin. 

Price  $3  00. 


THE  AMERICAN 

©AR2)3S^ERS'  A3SI3,TAKT, 

Containing  Complete  Practical  Directions  for  tbe  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Flowers,  Fruit  Trees  and  Grape-vines. 

BY  THOMAS  BBIDQEMAN, 
Garden  Kit,  Seedsman,  and  Florist. 
A  new  stereotyped  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  illustrated.    In  one  beautiful  volume  of  over  f>00 
pages,  handsomely  l>ound  in  extra  muslin,  full  gilt  back. 

Price  $2.50. 

l^yBoth.  of  the  above  valuable  books  are  sent  by  mail,/r0tf  of  pottage,  on  the  re 
affixed,  by  thu  publishers  of  this  paper,  or  by 

WM.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Publisher 

For  Sale  by  Booksellers  all  over  the  United  Stales.  New  Yo 
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EDITED  BY  TH0MA8  MEEHAH. 

Fermerlj  Head  Gardener  to  Caleb  Cope,  Baq.,  ml  Sprlngbrook,  and  at  the  Bartraa  Botants  Oardea,  Bear  Philadelphia  ;  Graduate  o 
1he  Noyal  Botanic  (iardon,  Kew,  London,  Bag.  ;  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  8cl«neee.  Author  of  "The  American  Hand 
Book  of  Ornamental  Trtea,"'  4e. 

Ablated  by  aa  able  Corp*  of  AkTRRICAH  aad  FOBBIGS  CORRESPONDENTS. 

It  it  published  on  (he  fire t  of  every  month,  at  the  offiee,  No.  33  NORTH  SIXTH  STREET,  PHILADEL- 
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HINTS 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE 
GROUND. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  propagation  by  bud- 
ding commences.  This  Is  very  commonly  em- 
ployed with  the  rose ;  but  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  may  be  increased  in  the  same  way. 
Closely  allied  species  must  be  chosen  to  work 
together. 

Evergreen  hedges  will  require  attention  as 
they  grow.  Where  the  height  desired  has  been 
attained,  the  top  and  strong  growth  should  be 
cut  back  while  they  are  still  watery.  The  side 
shoots  need  not  bo  touched  till  past  midsummer. 
All  wise  people  now  employ  the  conical  shape 
for  hedges.  In  cutting  back  the  top  growth  at 
this  season,  the  conical  form  can  still  be  pre- 
served. 

Cut  off  the  flowers  of  roses  as  they  fade,— the 
second  crop  will  be  much  better  for  the  atten- 
tion. Seeds  of  all  flowering  plauts  should  be  al- 
so taken  off;  all  this  assists  the  duration  of  the 
blooming  season. 

Bulbous  roots,  when  done  flowering,  and  the 
leaves  have  faded,  should  be  taken  up  and  dried, 
—mixed  with  chaff,  or  other  light  loose  material, 
placed  in  paper  bags  and  stowed  away  in  a  dry 
place  till  Fall. 

Dahlias  should  not  flower  early.  Keep  them 
growing  till  Fall,  when  they  will  flower  finely. 

Propagation  by  layering  may  be  performed  any 
time  when  strong  vigorous  growing  shoots  can 
lie  had.  Any  plant  cau  be  propagated  by  layers 
Many  can  be  readily  propagated  no  other  way. 
Cut  a  notch  on  the  upper  side  of  the  shoot,  not 
below,  as  all  the  books  recommend,  and  bend 
down  into,  and  cover  with  rich  soil.  In  a  few 
weeks  they  root,  and  can  be  removed  from  their 
parents.   Stakes  for  plants  should  be  charred  at 
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the  ends  before  using,  when  they  will  last  for 
years. 

Flower-beds  should  be  hoed  and  raked,  as  soon 
as  the  ground  dries  after  a  rain.  Loose  surface 
soil  prevents  the  under  stratum  drying  out.  Peg 
down  bedding-plants  where  practicable.  Split 
twigs  make  the  best  pegs.  In  dry  weather  do 
not  water  flower-beds  often;  but  do  it  thoroughly 
when  it  is  done.  See  that  the  water  does  not 
run  off,  but  into  and  through  the  soil. 

Mow  lawns  often,  if  you  would  have  them 
green  and  velvety.  Keep  the  scythe  sharp ; 
usually  mowers  do  not  use  the  grindstone  often 
enough.  Common  farm  scythes  are  not  fit  for 
lawn  use ;  rivetted,  and  short  scythes  are  the 
kind  to  get.  If  a  lawn  is  mowed  often,  the 
grass  need  not  be  clean,— the  sappy  blades  soon 
wither,  and  make  a  mannre  for  the  roots.  The 
longest  should  be  raked  off,  or  the  lawn  will  hav- 
a  littery  appearance. 

Peg  down  Roses  where  a  heavy  mass  of  flow- 
ers  is  desired.  The  side  shoots  push  more  freely 
for  this  treatment. 

The  Rose  bugs  are  apt  to  be  very  annoying  at 
some  seasons.  The  best  remedy  is  to  shake  them 
off  into  a  pail  of  water.  The  Rose  slug  is  often 
very  injurious  to  the  leaves —completely  skeleton- 
izing them.  All  kinds  of  rapid  remedies  have 
been  proposed— whale  oil  soap,  potroleum,  &c., 
but  the  best  thing  of  all  Is  to  set  a  boy  to  crush 
them  by  finger  and  thumb.  It  is  astonishing 
how  rapidly  they  are  destroyed  by  this  process. 
This  is  true  of  most  of  the  larger  insects.  Hand 
picking  or  crushing  is  by  far  the  best  remedy. 

No  trees,  Evergreens  especially,  should  be  suf- 
fered to  have  grass  grow  about  them  for  a  year 
or  so  after  planting.  It  becomes  "rank"  in  the 
deeply  loosened  soil,  abstracts  moisture,  and 
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otherwise  seriously  Interferes  with  the  tree. 
When  the  treegcts  a  fair  start,  grass  does  less  in- 
jitry,and  when  itbecomcsa  tough  sod, and  the  tree 
by  its  shade,  or  say  by  frequent  mowing  keeps 
the  grass  short,  the  grass  roots  do  not  penetrate 
deep,  and  the  sod  is  of  benefit,  by  keeping  the 
surface  spongy,  and  the  substratum  cool. 

Many  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Phloxes, 
Hollyhocks  and  similar  things,  that  are  scarce 
and  valued,  may  be  propagated  now  very  easily, 
by  taking  portions  of  their  flower-stems  before 
the  flowers  open,  and  inserting  them  as  cuttings 
in  a  half  shaded,  cool,  and  not  dry  situation. 
Layering  of  many  things,  shrubs,  half-shrubby 
perennials,  etc.,  should  be  done  before  the  young 
wood  becomes  too  hard,  if  good  plants  are  re. 
quired  the  first  year.  Most  plants  root  more 
quickly  by  having  a  notch  cut  in  the  layered 
shoot,  (rood,  rich  soil,  put  just  about  the  layers 
is  very  important.  Good  soil  favors  an  abun- 
dance of  roots.  One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in 
gardening  is  the  prevalent  notion  that  plants  in 
a  poor  Boil  have  a  greater  proportion  of  roots 
than  in  a  rich  one. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Grapes  first  coming  into  bearing  should  not 
be  permitted  to  perfect  large  crops  of  fruit  while 
young.  It  is  excusable  to  fruit  a  bunch  or  so  on 
a  young  vine,  '  just  to  lest  the  kind,"  but  no 
more  should  be  permitted  till  the  vine  has  age 
aud  strength.  Vigorous  growth,  and  great  pro- 
ductiveness, are  the  autipodes  of  the  vegetable 
world.  Encourage  as  much  foliage  as  possible 
on  the  vines,  and  aim  to  have  as  strong  shoots 
at  the  baae  as  at  the  top  of  the  cane  ;  this  can  be 
done  by  pinching  out  the  points  of  the  strong 
shoots  ofter  they  have  made  a  growth  of  live  or 
six  leaves.  This  will  make  the  weak  ones  grow 
stronger.  Young  vines  grow  much  foster  over  a 
twiggy  branch,  stuck  in  for  support,  than  over  a 
straight  stick  as  a  trellis,  and  generally  do  bet- 
ter every  way.  Where  extra  fine  bunches  of 
grapes  are  desired,  pinch  back  the  shoot  bearing 
it  to  about  four  or  five  leaves  above  the  bunch. 
This  should  not  be  done  indiscriminately  with 
all  the  bunches.  Too  much  pinching  and  stop- 
ping injures  the  production  of  good  wood  for 
next  season.  These  hints  aro  for  amateurs,  who 
have  a  few  vines  or  trellisscs;  for  large  vineyard 
culture,  though  the  same  principles  hold  good  as 
far  as  they  go,  they  will  vary  in  their  application. 


Grapes  in  cold  vineries  will  now  bu  of  a  size 
fit  for  thinning.  In  those  cases  where  the 
bunches  arc  intended  to  hang  long  on  the  vines, 
they  should  be  thinned  out  more  severely  than 
those  expected  to  be  cut  early.  A  close,  com- 
pact bunch  favors  mildew  and  early  decay. 

Fine,  rich  color  is  always  esteemed  as  one  of 
the  critcrions  whereby  to  judge  of  the  excellence 
of  a  fruit.  Sun-light  is  of  first  importance  ;  but 
it  is  not  generally  known  that  this  is  injurious 
when  in  excess.  In  a  dry  atmosphere,  with 
great  sun-heat,  where  the  evaporating  process 
goes  on  faster  than  the  secretive  principle,  what 
should  become  a  rich  rosy  blush  in  a  fiuit,  is 
changed  to  a  sickly  yellow ;  and  the  rich  jet 
black  of  a  grape  becomes  a  foxy  red.  Some 
Grape  growers  of  eminence,  in  view  of  the  facts, 
shade  their  vineries  during  the  coloriug  process  ; 
but  others,  instead,  keep  the  atmosphere  as 
close  and  moist  as  possible.  The  latter  course 
detracts  from  ti  e  flavor  of  the  frui\  The  best 
plan  is  that  which  combines  both  practices. 

Watch  newly  planted  fruit  trees.  If  they  have 
but  a  few  weak  leaves  only,  it  shows  the  roots 
have  been  injured  ;  then  prune  them  severely, 
which  will  make  them  grow  freely.  It  should  bo 
a  main  object  to  make  all  transplanted  trees  not 
merely  have  leaves,  but  have  new  shoots  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  If  they  are  growing 
very  well,  they  may  be  allowed  to  perfect  a  few 
fruits.  Overbearing  on  a  newly  planted  tree  is, 
however,  one  of  the  best  ways  of  making  it  stunt- 
ed for  year. 

Strawberries,  when  grown  in  hills,— the  most 
laborious  but  most  productive  method  of  grow- 
ing them,— should  have  runuere  cut  off  as  they 
grow,  and  the  surface  soil  kept  loose  by  shallow 
hoeiugs  occasionally.  Short  litter,  half  rotten 
as  a  mulch,  is  also  beneficial.  Lawn  mowings 
are  often  applied,  but  with  little  benefit.  Where 
they  are  grown  in  beds,  they  should  not  be  too 
thick,  as  they  starve  one  another,  and  the  crop 
next  year  will  be  poor. 

Blackberries  are  not  always  ripe  when  they 
are  bbu-k.  Leave  them  on  till  they  part  readily 
from  their  stalks. 

Currants  are  so  easily  grown  as  to  require  few 
hints  for  their  management.  If  they  throw  up 
many  suckers,  take  out  a  portion  now,  instead  of 
waitiug  till  winter  to  cut  them  away.  The  Cur- 
rant borer  is  a  great  postdating  out  the  pith  of  the 
young  shoots,  and  causing  them  to  grow  poorly, 
and  bear  but  small  fruit  next  year.  Gummy 
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41  flypaper"  i3,  we  think,  the  best  thing  to  catch 
them. 

Gooseberries  should  have  the  soil,  and  even 
the  plants,  if  it  were  practicable,  shaded  a  little. 

Dry  air  about  them  is  onegreat  cause  of  mildew. 

In  the  interior  department,  Peaches  that  have 
been  slightly  forced  will  be  about  maturing,  and 
the  atmosphere  must  be  allowed  to  become  dryer 
by  admitting  more  air  and  using  the  syringe  less 
freely.  This  is  necessary,  not  only  to  perfect 
the  flavor  of  the  fruit,  but  to  mature  the  wood 
properly  for  next  season's  fruit.  All  of  this  has 
to  be  done  with  caution,  as  a  sudden  change 
from  a  moist  sj-stcm  of  culture  to  a  dry  one  will 
be  certain  to  injure  the  tissue  and  breed  disease. 

Red  spider  and  other  insects  closely  follow  on 
the  heels  of  a  dry  atmosphere.  They  must  be 
watched,  and  nothing  suffered  to  injure  the 
leaves  till  by  natural  maturity  the  plant  has  no 
longer  use  for  them. 


VEGETABLE  GARDEN". 

Peas  for  a  Fall  crop  may  be  sown.  It  is,  how- 
ever, useless  to  try  them  unless  in  a  deeply  trench* 
ed  soil,  and  one  that  is  comparatively  cool  in  the 
hottest  weather  overhead,  or  they  will  certainly 
mildew  aud  prove  worthless.  In  England,  where 
the  atmosphere  is  so  much  more  humid  than  ours, 
they  nevertheless  have  great  difficulty  in  getting 
fall  Peas  to  go  through  free  from  mildew ;  and  to 
obviate  these  drying  and  mildew-producing  in- 
fluences, they  often  plant  them  in  deep  trenches, 
made  as  for  Celery,  and  are  then  much  more 
successful  with  them. 

Cabbage  aud  Brocoli  may  still  be  set  out  for 
Fall  crops,  also  requiring  an  abundance  of  ma- 
nure to  insure  much  success.  Lettuce,  where 
salads  are  in  much  request,  may  yet  be  sown. 
The  Curled  Indian  is  n  favorite  summer  kind  ; 
but  the  varieties  of  Cop,  or  Plain-leaved  kinds, 
are  good.  They  take  more  trouble,  having  to  be 
tied  up  to  blanch  well.  Many  should  not  be  sown 
at  a  time,  as  they  soon  run  to  seed  in  hot  weather 

At  the  end  of  June,  some  Celery  may  be*  set 
out  for  carry  crops,  though  for  the  main  crop  a 
month  Later  will  be  quite  time  enough.  It  was 
once  customary  to  plant  in  trenches  dug  six  or 
more  inches  below  the  surface  ;  but  the  poverty 
of  the  soil  UHually  at  this  depth  more  than  de 
creases  the  balance  of  good  points  in  its  favor. 
Some  of  our  best  growers  now  plant  entirely  on 
the  surface,  and  depend  on  drawing  up  the  soil, 


or  the  employment  of  boards  or  other  artificial 
methods  of  blanching. 

Beans  produce  enormous  crops  in  deeply 
trenched  soils,  and  are  improved  as  much  as  any 
crop  by  surface  manuring.  We  hope  this  method 
of  fertilizing  the  soil  will  be  extensively  adopted 
for  garden  crops  this  season.  Those  who  have 
not  yet  tried  it  will  bo  surprised  at  the  economy 
and  beneficial  results  of  the  practice. 

Cucumbers  for  pickling  may  be  sown  this 
month,  and  Endive  for  fall  Salad  set  out.  Pars- 
ley for  winter  use  may  be  sown  now,  in  boxes  of 
rich  soil,  and  set  in  a  cool,  shady  place  till  it 
germinates. 

Asparagus  beds  should  not  be  cut  off  after  the 
stalks  seem  to  come  up  weak,  or  there  will  be  but 
a  poor  crop  the  next  season,  and  the  beds  will 
44  run  out "  in  a  few  years. 

Tomatoes,  after  trying  all  kinds  of  trellissea 
recommended,  will  be  found  to  do  best  on  stakes 
tied  up  singly.  It  is  best  to  plant  a  strong  pole, 
as  for  Lima  Beans,  with  the  plants  when  first 
set  out,  and  tie  up  as  they  grow.  Marketmen 
geuerally  let  them  grow  as  they  will,  on  the 
ground,  which,  perhaps,  although  not  yielding 
as  much,  costs  less  labor,  and  may  thus  be  most 
profitable. 

The  Swede  Turnip  or  Ruta  Baga  should  bo 
sown  about  the  end  of  the  month.  A  well  en- 
riched piece  of  ground  is  essential,  as  by  growing 
fast  they  get  ahead  of  the  ravages  of  the  fly.  Ma- 
nures abounding  in  the  phosphates — bone-dust, 
for  instance, — are  superior  for  the  Turnip. 

Sweet  Potatoes  must  be  watched,  tliat  the  vines 
do  not  root  in  the  ground  as  they  run,  which  will 
weaken  the  main  crop  of  roots.  They  should  be 
gone  over  about  once  a  month,  and  with  a  rake 
or  pole,  the  vines  disturbed  somewhat  from  their 
position. 

Parsley  for  winter  use  may  be  sown  now  in 
boxes  of  rich  soil,  and  set  in  a  cool,  shady  place 
till  it  germinates. 

Herbs  for  drying  for  future  use,  should  be  cnt 
just  about  the  time  they  are  coming  into  flower. 
Dry  them  in  the  shade,  and  after  sufficiently  dry 
to  put  away,  tie  them  in  bunches,  and  hang  in  a 
cool  shed,  or  place  them  loosely  between  the  pa- 
per, and  *tow  away  in  cupboards  or  drawers, — 
the  last  mode  is  by  far  the  cleanest  and  most  ap- 
proved plan  with  the  best  housekeepers.  Some, 
indeed,  powder  the  leaves  at  once  after  drying, 
and  put  them  away  in  bags,  n  ady  for  use. 
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ABOUT  PEARS. 

BY  PARKER  EARL,  ESQ.,  SOUTn  PASS,  ILLS. 
EtMay  Read  at  t^^^in^°^H^f0^^1  niinoU  IIoTti' 

Horticulture  Is  very  far  from  being  an  exact 
science.  There  is  little  that  is  settled  in  any  de- 
partment of  it.  Suppose  one  should  try  to  find 
'  the  very  best  method  of  pruning  and  managing 
grape  vines,  and  thereto  should  read  all  that  has 
been  written  on  that  question  within  the  last  ten 
years  by  scientific  and  practical  men  (if  life  were 
long  enough  1),  what  would  most  likely  be  his 
conclusions  ?  So  in  regard  to  any  other  branch 
of  our  fruit  culture.  Our  knowledge  is  lamenta- 
bly limited  and  iuexact.  Our  conclusions  are 
curiously  divergent. 

Pear  Culture  forms  no  exception  to  this  pain- 
ful state  of  facts  ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  all  the  experience  of  two  hemispheres,  and 
all  the  science  of  this  age  have  failed  to  tell  us 
how  best  to  grow  and  manage  a  Pear  tree.  It  is 
therefore  an  embarrassing  thing  for  any  one  to 
attempt  what  might  seem  like  instruction.  The 
most  that  any  man  can  do  is  to  give  his  latest 
opinions— which  a  year's  experience  may  mate- 
rially change.  And  no  man's  opinions  mainly 
based  on  the  narrow  experience  of  a  particular 
locality,  can  be  much  relied  upon  under  different 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate. 

So  I  stand  here  to  day,  not  as  a  teacher,  but 
as  a  somewhat  enthusiastic  student  of  Pear  cul- 
ture, to  give  you  some  of  iny  present  impressions, 
which  may  be  worth  but  little  for  any  place, 
and  that  little  only  for  sections  whose  conditions 
of  climate  and  soil  do  not  materially  vary  from 
those  of  the  hills  of  Southern  Illinois. 

The  mechanical  state  of  the  soil  for  a  Pear  or- 
chard is,  I  think,  the  most  important  considera- 
tion connected  with  it.  It  should  be  in  that  happy 
medium  condition  which  gives  free  natural  un- 
derdrainage  without  being  leachy.  Such  a  soil 
will  give  those  temperate  conditions  of  moisture 
and  warmth  in  which  pear  roots  delight.  Our 
western  soils  are  generally  too  heavy  for  Pears, 
which  require  very  thorough  subsoiling  and  ar- 
tificial underdrainage.  This  is  somewhat  expen- 
sive, but  indispensable  to  success  in  retentive 
soils.  It  is  said  that  tile  drains  are  soon  ob- 
structed with  roots  in  an  orchard.  Probably  a 
foot  In  depth  of  small  cobble  stones  covered  with 


gravel  at  the  bottom  of  a  four  foot  ditch,  will 
make  the  best  drain  for  the  orchard.  As  all  veg- 
table  substances  are  derived  much  more  largely 
from  the  air  and  water  than  from  the  soil,  it 
seems  that  the  mechanical  condition  and  chem- 
ical properties  which  enable  it  to  absorb  and  re- 
tain the  gases  supplied  by  the  air  and  the  rain, 
arc  more  important  than  mineral  constituents. 

I  would  plant  a  few  trees  on  the  best  soil  I 
could  get  or  make,  wherever  I  was  located,  as 
Pears  are  a  luxury  worth  taking  great  trouble 
to  obtain  ;  but  I  would  not  plant  largely  or  for 
profit,  except  on  soils  adapted,  by  natural  con- 
stitution or  artificial  preparation,  to  the  healthy 
growth  and  lougevity  of  the  trees. 

Having  the  right  soil,  it  is  important  to  get 
good  trees  to  plant.  And  among  trees,  as  among 
animals  and  among  men,  I  believe  there  are 
great  differences  of  constitutional  vigor.  A 
large  majority  of  tho  Pear  trees  I  havo  seen  come 
out  of  the  nursery,  are  deficient  in  their  native 
vitality ;  this  may  come  from  a  feeble  stock,  or 
from  a  weak  bud  or  graft.  A  young  Pear  seed- 
ling inherit*  the  qualities  of  its  parent  tree,  and 
only  the  seeds  of  perfectly  grown  pears  from 
healthy  and  vigorous  trees  should  ever  be  used 
in  propagation.  It  is  my  impression  that  we 
suffer  greatly  from  the  neglect  or  ignorance  of 
propagators  In  this  respect.  It  is  wholly  impos- 
sible to  make  healthy  and  long-lived  trees  from 
puny  stocks.  Perhaps  it  is  not  less  important  to 
se'.ect  buds  or  grafts  from  healthy  trees,  and 
which  have  been  well  developed  by  full  exposure 
to  the  sun  and  air.  A  vigorous  graft  on  a  weak 
stock  may  be  induced  to  throw  out  roots  from 
itself,  but  a  weak  graft  will  never  amount  to 
much,  whatever  the  stock. 

I  will  venture  the  opinion  here,  that  the  best 
wa,y  to  make  a  Pear  tree,  is  to  sow  the  seed  where 
the  tree  is  to  stand,  and  put  on  such  tops  as  you 
prefer.  This  cannot  be  done,  however,  in  all 
places.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  oldest, 
largest  and  most  regularly  productive  Pear  trees 
in  this  world  have  grown  from  seed  where  they 
stand. 

As  most  of  us  must  buy  our  trees  from  the 
nursery,  and  take  their  chances  as  to  their  "noble 
blood,' '  I  would  buy  only  those  trees  which  show 
a  vigorous  habit,  and  a  good  balance  between 
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stock  and  top  :  and  other  things  being  equal 
would  take  year  trees  In  preference  to  older.  Na- 
ture is  violated  less  in  the  removal  of  a  youug 
than  an  old  tree. 

As  to  the  time  of  planting,  I  unhesitatingly  say 
it  should  be  in  the  Autumn,  and  the  earlier  the 
better,  after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  I  also  be- 
lieve  in  planting  closer  than  is  the  common  prac- 
tice. The  great  need  of  an  orchard  in  our  climate 
Is  protection  against  severe  winds,  and  shade  to 
trees,  both  in  summer  and  winter  All  these 
conditions  arc  more  easily  eccured  by  close  plant- 
ing than  in  any  other  way.  In  those  sections 
where  root-pruning  is  essential  to  the  health  and 
life  of  the  trees,  400  or  500  trees  can  be  set  on  an 
acre,  and  remain  permanently.  Or  one-half  or 
three-fourths  of  them  may  bo  root-pruned  at 
three  or  four  years  of  age,  and  brought  into  early 
bearing,  while  the  balance  are  left  to  grow  to  their 
natural  size.  In  time  the  root  pruned  trees, 
having  amply  paid  for  themselves  and  the  others, 
too,  can  be  removed.  If  Pears  are  worth  grow- 
ing as  a  market  crop,  in  preference  toother  fruit 
in  a  given  locality,  then  I  know  no  other  fruit  or 
crop  to  grow  in  the  orchard,  so  profitable  or  con- 
venient as  Pears. 

Trees,  such  as  I  have  described,  planted  in  a 
soil  such  as  I  have  indicated,  should  therefore  be 
treated  as  much  on  natural  and  as  little  on  arti- 
ficial principles  as  possible.  Nature  docs  not 
cultivate  by  a  constant  stirring  of  the  soil,  but 
mulches  Nature  plants  closely  and  gives  shade 
in  summer,  and  shelter  in  winter.  Nature  prunes 
sparingly,  and  not  by  a  systematic  shortening 
or  cutting  back.  Nature  grows  grass  and  weeds 
and  small  brush  to  protect  her  young  orchards 
from  all  extremes.  Can  we  grow  orchards  in 
this  way  ?  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer 
with  our  present  amount  of  careful  experiments 
and  observations.  There  are  scattered  instances 
of  complete  success  in  growing  Pear  trees  in  this 
way,  but  I  know  no  one  who  has  attempted  to 
follow  nature  closely,  and  on  a  large  scale.  Not 
but  thai  plenty  of  tree*  have  been  planted  in  a 
poor  way  in  soil  poorly  adapted  to  their  growth, 
and  then  left  to  their  own  fate.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  neglect  everywhere  ;  but  this  is  not 
Nature's  way.  Nature  is  particular  as  to  soil 
and  climate.  She  grows  her  oaks,  her  pines,  her 
beeches,  and  her  poplars,  in  locations  specially 
adapted  to  their  several  wants.  Man  ha*  not 
copied  her  well  in  this  respect.  Nature  plants 
the  seed  where  the  tree  is  to  grow.  Man  ha9  not 
.followed  her  in  thi9  particular.   It  is  my  impres- 


sion that  her  success  is  far  the  most  triumphant, 
and  that  her  methods  are  worthy  our  attention, 
study,  and  a  much  closer  imitation. 

The  artificial  system  of  culture  produces  every 
where  abnormal  results.  It  gives  -jreat  growth 
of  wood,  but  great  tenderness.  It  gives  prema- 
ture fruitfulness,  and  fruits  extravagantly  largo, 
and  "fit  for  exhibition,*'  but  painfully  rare.  It 
brings  troops  of  diseases  and  early  di'ath.  The 
agricultural  press  of  the  country  is  full  of  a  mur- 
mur of  wailing  over  the  results  of  this  system. 
And  yet  the  few  bold  men  who  have  dared  ad- 
vise a  radical  change  in  our  methods  of  mana- 
ging trees,  get  little  gratitude  and  much  abuse. 

For  myself,  I  am  unsettled  in  opiuion  ns  to 
many  of  these  points.  I  know  this,  that  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  Pear  orchard  that  has  en- 
dured the  systematic  pruning,  manuring  and 
cultivation  recommended  in  the  bo  iks.  for  a  very 
long  term  of  years  ;  while  JI  do  know  of  many 
scattered  trees  which  have  yielded  their  annual 
abundant  harvest  for  a  half  century  of  time,  and 
still  stand  in  green  and  venerable  beauty,  monu- 
ment* of  something  better  than  the  orthodox 
system  of  tree  management. 

I  do  not  commit  myself  to  any  tiling  beyond 
this— that  the  comparative  results  of  Nature's 
method  and  man's  method  are  worth  our  pon- 
dering. I  do  not  say  that  orchards  should  bo 
seeded  to  grass,  for  that  is  a  question  of  soil  and 
circumstances.  Especially,  I  do  not  say  tba  they 
should  be  left  to  the  protection  of  weeds  ;  for 
there  is  a  batter  way.  But  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  Nature  abhors  the  nakedn  ss  of  the 
ground,  and  hastens  to  clothe  every  plowed  field 
with  her  mantle  of  greenness.  I  only  recommend 
that  we  try  all  these  ways,  and  hold  fist  t<»  that 
which  gives  tho  most  good  Pears  for  the  gteatcst 

number  of  years. 
Somethiug  should  be  said  about  "  Insects  and 

Diseases,"  in  every  well  regulated  horticultural 
talk  ;  and,  heretic  as  I  am,  I  will  in  this  respect 
follow  the  ritual  of  our  Societies.  The  two  in- 
sects which  damage  us  most  at  present,  and 
which  threaten  the  future  of  "  Pear  growing  for 
profit "  tho  most  alarmingly,  are  the  Curculio 
and  Codling  Moth.  The  larva;  of  the  curculio 
do  not  often,  if  ever,  mature  in  the  Pear,  but  in 
neighborhoods  where  they  abound,  they  disfigure 
the  young  Pears  sadly.  With  orchards  of 
peaches  and  pears  side  by  side,  I  have  found  the 
latter  much  the  most  numerously  stung  early  in 
tho  season,  while  the  infant  fruits  were  about 
the  size  of  peas.    The  effect  of  these  puuetures 
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are  not  outgrown  by  most  varieties  ;  the  devel- 
opment of  the  fruit  is  arrested  at  the  point  of  in- 
jury, or  goes  on  slowly,  forming  a  woody  texture, 
and  this  scarred  knotty  fruit  is  not  worth  half 
price  in  the  Fall. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Cod- 
ling Moth  in  the  apple,  and  I  need  say  nothing 
concerning  this  insect,  only  that  it  is  quite  as 
hard  on  the  Pears  as  the  apples,  and  so  daraa 
ging  to  both,  that  a  dozen  years  more  of  neglect 
of  measures  for  its  extermination,  promises  to 
leave  our  pear  and  apple  orchards  as  barren  of 
eatable  fruits  as  are  those  of  many  sections  of 
New  England  and  New  Jersey,  whose  proprie- 
tors enjoy  their  abundant  supply  of  these  neces- 
sities of  the  table— when  they  buy  them. 

Among  diseases  affecting  Pear  trees  I  think 
there  is  none  so  damaging  as  leaf  blight — by 
which  I  do  not  mean  the  sudden  blackening  of 
the  leaves  which  we  so  often  see  on  Pear  seed- 
lings, but  that  fall  of  the  leaves  in  summer  which 
is  caused  by  a  slower  growing  fungus,  and  some- 
times apparently  by  a  premature  ripening  of  the 
leaves  not  connected  with  fungoid  disease.  This 
disease  affects  most  varieties  in  my  neighbor- 
hood, where  the  ground  is  cultivated  in  the  com- 
mon way.  There  are  a  few  of  our  best  kinds 
quite  exempt,  however,  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances.  This  fungus  attacks  only  those 
leaves  having  a  deficient  or  weakened  vitality. 
Our  Pear  orchards  generally  stand  in  a  soil 
which  is  systematically  kept  naked  during  the 
entire  year,  and  exposed  as  much  as  possible  to 
to  all  the  severe  changes  of  temperature.  Such 
a  soil  becomes  intensely  hot  every  bright  day  in 
Summer,  and  radiates  heat  rapidly  at  night— a 
condition  of  things  precisely  contrary  to  all  the 
requirements  of  physiology  and  the  teaching  of 
Nature.  Most  of  our  Pear  trees  can't  stand  it. 
The  debilitated  leaves  which  arc  constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  spores  of  this  fungus,  become  unable 
to  resist  it.  This  is  pretty  much  all  theory,  of 
course,  but  I  know  that  those  trees,  of  varieties 
most  liable  to  summer  defoliation  in  our  neigh- 
borhood, which  have  been  kept  in  a  close  grass 
sod.  or  in  clover,  have  held  their  leaves  quite 
perfectly  through  tho  summer. 

This  leaf  blight  lays  the  foundation  for  wood 
blight  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  cases.  Those 
trees  which  shed  their  leaves  in  mid-summer  will 
generally  put  out  leaves  again  in  a  few  weeks  ;  a 
new  wood  growth  is  commenced,  many  of  the 
perfected  fruit  buds  will  blossom,  and  the  freezes 
of  early  winter  find  the  tree  wholly  unripened 


and  unprepared,  and  all  those  new  adolescent 
branches  are  backward  with  the  frost,  and  the 
whole  tree  must  be  greatly  shocked,  and  more 
or  less  permanently  diseased.  That  such  trees 
should  yield  to  the  blighting  fungus  seems  in  no- 
wise strange.  The  tree  has  passed  through  the 
feverish  vicissitudes  of  summer,  has  been  often 
wounded  in  root  and  top,  aud  finally  has  been 
exposed  to  the  severities  of  winter  while  in  sum- 
mer clothing,  and  it  is  quite  to  be  expected  that 
the  abased  and  weakened  thing  should  yield  to 
the  attacks  of  disease. 

Now,  whatever  will  keep  the  leaves  on  the 
trees  through  the  season,  whether  it  be  high  cul- 
ture, special  manuring,  root  pruning,  mulching, 
or  grossing,  is  better  than  any  other  manage- 
ment which  is  accompanied  with  leaf  blight. 
Without  giving  any  opinion  as  to  which  of  these 
methods  is  best,  I  will  state  two  facts  :  I  planted 
a  dozen  Flemish  Beauty  trees  nine  years  ago  ; 
have  given  them  moderate  annual  culture.  They 
are  all  alive,  and  in  apparent  health  to-day.  but 
they  have  been  badly  defoliated  for  several  sum- 
mers past,  and  never  matured  many  fruit  buds, 
and  I  have  never  got  a  barrel  of  Pears  from  them 
all.  A  neighbor  of  mine  planted  a  few  of  the 
same  variety  out  of  the  same  bundle.  •  He  set  his 
trees  in  ground  that  he  seeded  down  a  year  or 
two  after,  and  which  has  remained  in  sod  ever 
since,  and  he  says  he  has  never  manured  them. 
His  trees  are  as  large  as  mine,  and  he  has  had 
three  or  four  crops,  getting  over  three  bushels  to 
the  tree  in  one  season— the  pears  of  fine  size. 
I  don't  know  that  the  grass  was  good  for  them, 
but  I  shall  try  what  grass  will  do  far  mine. 
Now,  please  don't  anybody  report  me  as  recom- 
mending you  to  plant  trees  in  grass,  for  I  don  *. 
make  any  recommendation.  I  think  it  is  onl., 
the  naturally  strong  and  vigorous  trees  whicl 
over  amount  to  any  thing  if  planted  in  grass,— or 
anywhere  else. 

1  don't  wish  to  speak  of  varieties,  as  so  much 
depends  upon  particular  localities  and  manage- 
ment. It  seems  unfortunate  th«t  so  large  a  shar" 
of  all  our  trees  ripen  their  fruit  in  August  and 
September.  We  need  more  early  kinds,  and 
many  more  later  ones.  Nature  assigned  the 
Pear  season  to  last  as  long  as  that  of  the  apples. 

I  will  only  say  further,  that  successful  Pear 
growing  depends  upon  fitness  of  soil,  climate, 
and  varieties,  and  the  largest  energy  and  thor- 
oughness of  management.  Whatever  system  of 
culture  is  adopted,  laziness,  slovenliness,  and  ne- 
glect will  not  win.    If  I  have  deprecated  the  loo 
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general  violation  of  Nature's  plans,  I  have  not, 
meant  that  all  could  be  left  to  nature,  for 

"Onr*l«art  that  doth 
Mend  Nature." 


ALPINE  STRAWBERRIES. 

BY  L.  B.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Observing  your  favorable  notices  of  the  Alpine 
Strawberries,  in  which  I  fully  agree,  I  send  you 
Haifa  dozen  plants  of  the  White  Alpine,  a  varie- 
ty I  have  grown  with  great  satisfaction  to  my- 
self, for  more  than  twenty  years.  In  bringing 
it  from  the  country  here,  I  at  first  had  doubUas 
to  its  success  in  a  warmer  climate  and  drier  soil ; 
but  it  has  thrived  wonderfully,  and  has  every 
year,  for  five  years  past,  borne  profusely  on  a 
clay  patch  of  my  garden,  irrespective  of  exposure 
to  sun,  or  of  partial  shade. 

This  Alpine  is  very  hardy  ;  I  have  only  given 
it  a  little  top  dressing,  yet  it  maintains  almost  a 
turf  of  roots  over  the  surface.  It  needs  no  thin- 
ning out,  only  that  grass  and  weeds  are  kept 
away.  The  delicate,  fragrant,  delicious  berries, 
have  yielded  um  dessert  in  abundance  daily,  for 
two  or  three  weeks  after  the  ordinary  red  berries 
are  gone  ;  picking  a  bowl  full  daily  from  a  spot 
ten  feet  square. 

I  have  had  three  or  four  red  Alpines,  all  of 
which  have  failed  after  a  year  or  two.  This  one 
was  growing  in  ray  father  s  garden  at  ray  earliest 
remembrance,  and  it  holds  its  place,  cultivated 
or  uncultivated,  as  tenaciously  as  the  wild  ones. 


LARGE  TREES  OF  THE  WEST. 

BY  MR.  J.  A.  RICHARDSON,  NEAR  LOUISVILLE,  KY 

I  have  been  rending  with  no  little  iutercst,  the 
letters  of  your  California  correspondent,  as  pub- 
lished in  your  invaluable  Monthly,  and  have  been 
particularly  interested  in  his  graphic  descriptions 
of  the  large  trees  growing  on  the  Pacific  slope.  I 
uotice  also,  that  some  attention  has  been  called  by 
a  Texas  correspondent  to  the  Sycamores  and  Tu- 
lip trees,  which  are  perhaps  the  largest  speci- 
mens of  vegetable  growth  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  which  are  becoming  rapidly  extinct, 
either  succumbing  to  time  or  the  axe  of  the 
woodman.  In  looking  over  some  old  books,  I 
find  published  in  the  "Navigator,''  a  work  issued 
about  the  1814,  aud  printed  in  Pittsburg,  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  account  of  an  old  tree  found 
growing  on  the  Ohio  River.  Thtj  writer  in 
speaking  of  the  timber  found  along  the  banks  of 
the  river,  says :   "The  Sycamore  seems  to  be  the 


king  of  the  forest  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  ;  their 
monstrous  growth,  towering  height,  and  extend- 
ed branches,  really  fill  the  beholder  with  awe 
and  astonishment.  Between  Wheeling  and  Ma- 
rietta, I  measured  several  from  10  to  16  feet  over 
four  feet  above  ground,  and  this  seems  to  be  but 
their  common  size.  A  gentleman  of  Marietta 
told  me  he  knew  of  one  sixty  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  that  in  the  hollow  of  another  he  had 
turned  himself  around  with  a  ten  foot  pole  in  bis 
hand,  sweeping  it  at  right  angles  with  himself. 
And  there  is  one  of  these  huge  trees  in  Scioto 
County,  Ohio,  on  the  land  of  a  Mr.  Abraham 
Miller,  into  whose  hollow,  thirteen  men  rode  on 
horseback,  Juno  6th,  1803,  the  fourteenth  did 
not  enter,  his  horse  being  skittish  and  too  fear- 
ful to  advanco  into  so  curious  an  apartment ; 
but  there  was  room  enough  for  two  more.'' 

This  account  has  been  literally  transcribed 
from  the  "Navigator,"  a  book  of  merit  aud  re- 
liability, at  least  so  considered  in  its  day,  the 
author  of  which  seems  to  have  made  every  effort 
to  collect  accurate  information  on  all  objeets  of 
interest  to  be  found  on  the  banks  or  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  our  western  rivers.  The  glory  of  our 
grand  old  western  forests  is  rapidly  departing, 
and  as  in  this  practical  (yet  really,  in  this  light, 
impracticable)  age  but  few  persons  are  to  be 
found  who  take  any  interest  in  preserving  or 
perpetuating  our  native  growths ;  the  time,  we 
fear,  is  not  far  distant  when  all  our  timber  will 
be  cut  down,  and  the  landscape  present  nothing 
to  break  the  monotony,  save  occasional  clumps 
of  dwarfish  evergreens  or  rows  of  formal  linden. 
I  can  see  but  one  way  to  prevent  this,  and  that 
is  to  iustil  into  the  rising  generation  a  love  for 
natural  beauty,  and  to  make  the  study  of  natu- 
ral history  a  more  prominent  brauch  of  educa- 
tion, more  especially  the  study  of  botany.  An 
effort  is  now  being  made  to  establish  in  our 
State,  a  botanical  garden,  for  the  purposo  of  pre- 
serving our  indigenous  plants,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  public  will  manifest  a  sufficient 
interest  in  this  enterprise  to  render  the  scheme 
successful. 


BROMPTON  STOCK. 

BY  J.  L.  R  ,  SALEM,  MASS. 

Cuttings  of  many  fine  annual  and  perennial 
flowering  plants  are  employed  in  keeping  a  choice 
variety.  There  is  no  reason  why  an  annual  or 
biennial  plant  should  not  survive  many  years, 
either  on  its  own  roots  or  from  cuttings.  The 
probable  reason  of  failure  is  that  the  seed  pro- 
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duction  exhausts  it,  and  by  depriving  it  of  seed 
pods  by  plucking  the  withered  and  fading  blos- 
soms, and  by  stimulating  it  with  liquid  manures, 
it  would  increase  in  growth.  The  cotton  plant 
of  the  Southern  States  is  an  annual,  yet  I  have 
lying  before  me,  some  well  ripened  seeds  of  the 
seventh  year's  produce  from  a  plant  raised  from 
seed  by  a  friend  of  mine,  and  which  is  still  alive 
and  flourishing,  and  enable  to  blossom  and  boll 
again  next  summer. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
NO.  VI. 

"Home,"  Nov.  10th,  1869. 

Dear  Monthly  :  Although  there  are  many  in- 
teresting points  to  visit  in  and  around  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  my  judgment,  none  can  surpass  the 
diversified  scenery  of  the  bay,  as  seen  from  the 
deck  of  one  of  the  commodious  steamboats  so 
numerous  in  these  waters.  Having  accepted  a 
kind  invitation  to  a  sail  on  board  the  "New 
"World,"  our  party  selected  a  beautiful  morning 
for  the  trip,  and  once  on  board,  we  soon  left  the 
wharf  in  the  distance,  and  now  obtain  a  fine 
view  of  the  city  front,  lined  with  vessels  of  every 
kind,  and  from  many  countries, — for  wc  must 
bear  in  mind  that  this  port  is  one  of  considera- 
ble importance  to  American  Commerce.  In  a 
short  time  the  "Golden  Gate"  is  distinctly  visi- 
ble,—a  narrow  channel  connecting  the  bay  with 
the  ocean,  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  precipi- 
tous walls  of  serpentine  rock.  It  is  about  one 
mile  in  width,  and  so  deep,  that  vessels  of  the 
lamest  size  find  no  impediment  to  their  entrance. 
The  scenery  is  really  very  beautiful,  diversified 
as  it  is  by  abrupt  peaks  and  deep  valleys  ;  and 
still. another  charm  is  added  for  the  benefit  of 
Naturalists.  The  vast  number  of  water  birds  is 
quite  surprising  to  the  Eastern  traveller,  and 
the  many  new  and  rare  species,  to  him,  are  ob 
jects  of  great  interest  and  pleasure. 

"We  pa-s  by  the  forts  and  encampments  of 
government  troops  stationed  here,  when  sudden- 
ly a  heavy  fog  is  seen  approaching,  and  in  al- 
most an  instant,  we  are  completely  enveloped, 
and  obliged  to  stop  so  dense  is  the  volume.  We 
feel  a  puff  of  wind,  and  like  magic,  it  is  gone, 
and  once  more  the  clear  bright  rays  of  the  sun 
are  shed  over  the  charming  scenery  of  the  sur- 
sounding  cliffs.  In  a  short  time  we  stop  at  Val- 
lejo,  a  manufacturing  place  of  some  importance, 
and  where  most  of  our  passengers  take  the  cars 
for  San  Jose,  &c.   We  arrive  in  the  city  again 


in  time  to  visit  the  "Chinese  quarters,*'  and  so 
devote  the  remainder  of  the  day  to  "shopping,'' 
to  us  a  novel  proceeding,  bo  far  at  least  as  these 
stores  are  concerned.  The  attendants  dreBsed 
in  their  blue  blouses  and  gemi-ctUntial  style, 
transports  one  in  imagination  to  the  shores  of 
our  antipodal  brethren.  And  here  let  me  re- 
mark, that  never  have  T  met  with  more  uniform 
courtesy  and  polite  attention,  than  these  de- 
spised and  ill-treated  clerks  displayed  In  every 
store  I  entered.  Quickly,  however,  can  they  de- 
tect the  presence  of  an  Eastern  customer,  in 
search  of  curiosities  for  friends  at  home,  and 
dearly  will  he  pay  for  them  too,  If  their  method 
of  dealing  be  not  fully  understood.  Goods  of 
every  style,  from  the  most  elegant  and  costly 
silks,  to  the  most  common  fabric  were  tempting- 
ly offered  on  the  same  counters,  with  the  rarest 
of  carvings  and  simplest  of  toys.  Still,  with  all 
their  honesty,  their  aptitude  as  house  servants, 
their  patience  under  severe  discipline,  their 
economy  and  industrious  habits— with  all  these 
as  the  bright  side  of  the  picture,  there  are  yet 
darker  shadows  that  at  times  seem  to  envelop 
and  cancel  all  these  praiseworthy  characteris- 
tics. Bayard  Taylor  has  recorded,  that  "their 
touch  is  pollution,"  and  if  the  stories  that  one 
hears  everywhere  and  from  every  one  be  only 
partially  true,  then  am  I  ready  to  believe  that 
their  emigration  into  our  midst  is  a  fearful  ex- 
periment. In  a  political  point  of  view,  I  make 
no  comments,  but  socially  and  morally  I  dread 
the  advent  of  their  coming  among  us.  Religious 
belief  of  any  kind  does  not  exist  among  them, 
and  this  cannot  be  questioned  by  tho  most  par- 
tial friend  to  the  race ;  nor  do  I  see  any  present 
prospect  of  inculcating  the  truths  of  Christianity 
In  these  worse  than  uncivilized  heathens.  And 
yet  on  tho  surface,  they  appear  as  happy  as  it  is 
possible  for  any  class  of  men  to  be,— always 
cheerful,  -  needing  only  the  very  slightest  recog- 
nition to  induce  a  smile  to  flit  across  their  tawny 
sunken  checks,  and  a  "good  morning  John"  ti 
bring  out  the  most  gracious  pleasant  answer. 

But  I  have  entirely  forgotten  my  mission,  and 
instead  of  talking  about  trees  aud  flowers,  liave 
unconsciously  wandered  ofl  into  politics  and  the- 
ology. Well,  one  cannot  travel  without  seeing 
some  little  of  the  failings  of  his  fellows,  as  well 
as  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  I  write  as  I  sec, 
without  malice  and  no  ulterior  purpose  to  serve. 

On  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  California  af- 
ternoons,—pleasant  as  all  of  them  arc  at  this 
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season,— I  joined  a  few  friends  in  a  visit  to  the 
ocean,  and  other  points  of  interest  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  The  drive  for  the  most 
part  was  over  a  broad  avenue,  level  and  hard  as 
a  floor  and  entirely  free  from  dust,  whilst  the 
sea  breeze,  balmy  and  refreshing,  was  just  suffi- 
cient to  counteract  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun 
shining  from  a  cloudless  sky.  8oon  we  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Lone  Mountain  Cemetery,  and 
passing  in  through  the  broad  massive  gateway, 
follow  the  winding  drive,  now  past  clumps  of 
Laurel  or  groups  of  Acacias,  and  again  by  spe- 
cimens of  beautiful  exotics  that  flourish  and 
bloom  here  with  all  their  native  vigor.  We 
gaze  with  sorrowful  feelings  at  the  tall  granite 
shaft  that  marks  the  spot  where  the  philanthro- 
pist and  statesman  Broderick  rests  from  his  ear;  li- 
ly labors,  and  a  passing  humble  tribute  to  his 
memory  will  escape  utterance.  Much  as  we 
may  deprecate  the  mode  that  ended  his  life  of 
usefulness,  this  visit  has  recalled  to  mind  his 
deeds  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  wakens  up 
within  me  the  remembrance  of  a  bright  future, 
ruthlessly  and  unpardonably  brought  to  an  un- 
timely end.  May  the  recording  angel  so  view 
his  good  works,  that  the  mistakes  of  his  event- 
ful and  stormy  life  shall  prove  but  a  very  slight 
drawback  to  his  earthly  account. 

The  occurrence  of  a  Chinese  funeral,  prompts 
cur  curiosity  to  follow  the  hearse  and  solitary 
carriage  on  their  way  to  the  section  of  the  Ceme- 
tery devoted  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  celestials  ; 
and  despite  the  feelings  of  sadness  that  such  a 
cortege  usually  inspires,  this  instance  had  all  the 
semblance  of  an  unbecoming  burlesque.  No 
outward  signs  of  sorrow  and  regret  for  the  de- 
parted were  evinced  by  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased, without  we  except  the  continual  scatter- 
ing of  gilded  paper,  which  was  performed  during 
the  passage  to  the  gnve,  and  which  we  were  in- 
formed was  intended  to  keep  away  the  evil 
spirits.  On  arriving  at  its  destination,  a  shal- 
low hole  was  excavated  for  the  coffin,  and  then 
with  a  supply  of  bread  and  meat,  It  was  covered 
up ;  the  by-standers  meanwhile  appearing  as 
happy  as  if  nothing  sorrowful  had  occurred  to 
demand  at  least  a  seeming  show  of  regret. 

This  portion  of  the  grounds  is  neglected  and 
dirty  in  appearance, — the  many  wedge-shaped 
marks  with  their  hieroglyphics  being  the  only 
relief  to  the  sandy,  dreary  aspect  of  the  place. 
The  Spanish  quarter  looks  more  neat,  but  oven 
here  a  little  taste  might  advantageously  be  in- 
troduced.  It  is  the  old  portion  of  the  grounds, 


and  dates  back  many  year3  before  the  "gold  fe- 
ver" brought  the  speculating  yankees  to  these 
shores,  to  spend  their  lives  in  the  hope  of  speedy 
riches,  but  alas,  in  many  cases,  to  close  their  ca- 
reer far  from  the  homes  of  their  earlier  days,  and 
before  such  a  consumation  could  be  effected. 
Such  were  the  reflections  caused  by  this  visit ; 
and  as  we  left  the  grounds  and  again  drove  rap- 
idly along  our  excellent  road,  the  current  of  our 
thoughts  was  changed  by  the  distant  murmur  of 
the  sea. 

Arriving  at  the  beach,  we  endeavored  to  re- 
call some  of  the  familiar  tokens  of  our  eastern 
shores.  To  be  sure,  here  was  the  same  expanse 
of  waters,  the  same  broad  sandy  beach,  and  the 
well  known  peculiar  odor,  but  yet  we  could  not 
associate  our  surroundings  with  similar  scenes 
at  home.  Out  of  the  ocean  arose  great  heaps  of 
rocks,  against  which  the  huge  waves  tossed  and 
broke  with  a  resistless  sheet  of  foam  ;  and  here 
were  gamboling  with  uncouth  antics,  herds  of 
seals,  their  hoarse  bellowing  being  distinctly 
heard  above  the  roaring'  of  the  waters.  Occa- 
sionally, as  if  by  a  preconcerted  signal,  all  would 
raise  their  heads,  and  then  in  concert,  the  fear- 
ful barking  came,  wafted  to  our  ears.  Lying 
basking  in  the  sun,  appearing  like  great  brown 
slimy  snails,  these  huge  creatures  would  writhe 
and  twist  whenever  the  waters  broke  over  the 
rocks,  and  once  a  monster  dove  from  the  summit 
and  disappeared  in  the  surf  below.  The  Natu- 
ralist does  not  soon  tire  of  such  an  excellent  op- 
portunity of  studying  the  habits  of  these  curious 
animals,  and  I  fully  enjoyed  the  unusual  treat 
until  evening  warned  us  it  was  time  to  return  to 
the  City. 

We  noticed  but  little  vegetation  growing  on 
the  sand  banks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shore,  but 
some  succulent  plants  in  bloom  were  quite  at- 
tractive, and  a  very  large  species  of  Lupin  wo 
had  never  seen  before. 

Ono  evening  during  my  stay  in  the  city,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  a  stated  meeting  of  the 
California  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  a  young 
but  thriving  institution,  with  a  flattering  pros- 
pect before  it. 

Dr.  A.  Kellogg,  to  whoso  untiring  and  inde- 
fatigable exertions  arc  due  the  discovery  of  many 
new  and  valuable  floral  treasures, — exhibited  a 
fine  hebariura  of  novelties,  the  result  of  his  expe- 
ditions during  the  past  season.  A  dwarf  form 
(?)  of  Quercua fulvtscens  was  shown,  and  its  very 
marked  features  alluded  to ;  indeed  the  distinc- 
|  tion  between  it  and  the  former  were  so  very  ap- 
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parent,  that  both  the  Doctor  and  Prof.  Bolandcr 
were  under  the  impression  that  probably  it 
might  tank  in  the  future  as  a  distinct  species. 
A  remarkably  handsome  bulbous  rooted  plant 
was  exhibited— lirodicea  coccinea.  The  strong 
stem  is  surmounted  by  an  umbelliferous  head  of 
flowers  ;  in  color,  bright  scarlet  with  green  bor- 
ders, and  not  very  unlike  the  Spigelia  Mari- 
landica.  I  am  unable  to  see  any  difference  be- 
tween this  species  and  thenewgenus  lately  descri- 
bed by  Dr.  Wood  as  Brevoortia  Ida-ma;i,  which 
has  been  figured  in  the  Journal  of  the  Academy  of 
NaturalScicncesof  Philadelphia.  jEnothera  Whit- 
neyii  is  really  a  splendid  new  species  of  the  Eve- 
ning Primrose  family,  and  one  which  will  form 
a  valuble  addition  to  our  cultivated  garden  flow- 
ers. The  peculiar  violet  or  purplish  tint,  I  be- 
lieve, is  entirely  new  to  this  genus,  and  therefore 
it  will  doubtless  be  eagerly  sought  after  by  the 
lover  of  novelties.  Silene  Bolanderii,  named  in 
honor  of  the  noted  Californian  botanist,Prof.  Bo- 
lander,  is  very  striking^  and  handsome,  with 
pure  white  flowers.  Those  of  my  readers  who 
are  acquainted  with  our  common  "Sleepy  Catch 
fly"  (Silene  antirrhina)  with  its  viscid  secretions 
along  the  stems,  and  insignificant  little  flowers, 
would  not  recognize  the  above  as  belonging  to 
the  same  genus.  I  was  especially  pleased  with 
a  pure  white  species  of  large  size,  belonging  to 
the  Philadelphia  named  P.  occidentalism  and 
which  I  think  will  prove  superior  to  most  of  this 
genus,  already  in  cultivation.  Delphinium  nu- 
dicaule,—&  misnomer  by  the  way,— is  a  real  gem. 
The  tall  stem  was  gorgeous  with  numerous  bril- 
liant scarlet  flowers,  and  judging  from  the  dried 
specimens,  I  know  of  no  other  species  at  all  com 
parable  to  it  for  beauty. 

But  in  my  opinion,  the  glory  of  the  whole  col- 
lection was  reserved  for  the  last,— the  Dicentra 
dirymntha.  It  is  so  exceedingly  distinct  from  all 
other  species,  and  so  much  taller  and  more  con- 
spicuous also,  that  I  could  readily  imagine  its 
attractive  features  as  described  by  the  Doctor  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks. 

The  museum  of  this  Society  is  as  yet  but  in  its 
infancy,  but  perseverance  is  working  wonders 
towards  extending  its  collection.  I  noticed  ex- 
cellent specimens  of  cones,  bark,  woods,  &c.,  of 
the  various  Conifers,  which  arc  the  wonder  of 
the  whole  botanical  and  horticultural  world,  and 
from  this  neucleus  I  can  see  in  the  future,  one  of 
the  finest  cabinet*  to  be  found  in  any  country. 

Oakland,  the  Brooklyn  of  San  Francisco,  is 
about  five  miles  distant  from  the  latter  place, 


and  is  beautifully  laid  out  in  rectangular  streets, 
broad  and  firm,  as  well  as  scrupulously  neat  and 
clean.  The  stranger  from  the  East  notices  at 
once  the  distinct  vegetation  of  the  yards  and  gar- 
dens of  this  rural  town,  but  surmises  in  vain  as 
to  the  plants  themselves ;  and  well  he  may,  for 
if  like  myself,  never  before  have  his  eyes  been 
greeted  with  the  sight  of  luxuriant  Australian 
trees  growing  here  along  the  many  avenues,  as 
plentiful  as  Silver  Maples  in  our  streets  at  home. 
A  species  of  Eucalyptus  in  particular,  is  more 
common  than  any  other  for  this  purpose,  and 
presents  indeed  a  curious  appearance ;  for  whilst 
the  young  shoots  bear  very  large  leaves,  on  the 
older  wood  the  foliage  is  only  of  medium  size, 
and  both  are  totally  unlike  in  character.  This 
curious  tree  belongs  to  a  genus  remarkable  for 
its  gigantic  growth  in  Australia,— the  E.  colos- 
sea  being  400  feet  high  ;  E  amygdalina,  4*20  feet ; 
and  still  another  species  480  feet  in  height.  Thus 
we  see  that  our  own  Sequoia  gigantea  has  a  su- 
perior rival  in  length,  but  not  in  girth.  The 
above  measurements  are  vouched  for  by  several 
scientific  gentlemen,  and  I  see  no  cause  to  doubt 
their  statement. 

As  we  rode  around  the  more  fashionable  por- 
tion of  the  town,  and  where  the  gardens  gave 
evidence  of  high  cultivation,  many  of  the  plants 
in  each  were  unexceptionable  in  point  of  size 
and  training.  Grfeat  thorny  Cacti,  8  and  10  feet 
high,  with  enormous  bristling  spines  looked  per- 
fectly at  home,  and  were  remarkably  thrifty  in 
appearance.  We  measured  Agaves  10  feet  in 
I  height, — two  large  specimens  of  which  were 
growing  on  cither  side  of  an  entrance  gate,  and 
appeared  to  me  as  very  appropriate,  whilst 
others  scattered  about  the  grounds  were  equally 
as  fine  in  sizo.  Only  thinkof  Zonale  or  Horse-shoo 
Gerauiums  from  six  to  ten  feet  high  and  of  cor- 
responding size  in  girth,  and  you  can  then  ap- 
preciate thete  specimens  growing  here  all  the 
year  round  in  the  open  air,  and  brilliant  with 
their  great  balls  of  scarlet  flowers.  I  also  no- 
ticed large  plants  of  Habrotliamnus  elegaiis,  a 
greenhouse  plant  at  home,  yet  perfectly  acclima- 
ted here  and  forming  trees  12  feet  in  height,  the 
branches  gracefully  drooping  with  their  weight 
of  purplish  bells.  In  the  basins  that  surrounded 
the  fountains,  the  Calla  seemed  to  be  a  favorite 
plant,  and  their  immense  size  contributed  no  lit- 
tle to  our  gratification,  particularly  as  we  saw 
them  in  full  perfection  with  numerous  flowers. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  in  all  these 
gardeus,  were  the  great  clumps  of  Pampas  Grass, 
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Gynerium  argenUum.  We  had  the  curiosity  to 
count  the  number  of  flower  spikes  on  one  of  the 
finest  specimens,  and  there  were  thirty,  nil  fully 
developed,  and  these  too  on  stems  at  least  12  feet 
high.  Their  immense  size  and  remarkable  vigor 
when  contrasted  with  the  same  species  at  home, 
which  annually  undergo  a  removal  to  glass  struc- 
tures for  the  winter,  or  else  are  severely  injured 
under  a  load  of  protective  material,  is  really  as- 
tonishing. The  Conifers  having  the  preference 
here,  were  mainly  different  species  of  Cupressus, 
of  which  the  C.  macrocarpa  or  Monterey  Cypress 
rind  C.  tenipervirens  the  common  Cypress  of  Eu- 
rope were  largely  planted.  Pinua  insignis  or 
Oregon  Pitch  Pine  is  very  abundant,  and  scarce- 
ly a  dooryard  can  be  found  without  at  least  one 
specimen  of  this  lovely  species  But  the  dwel- 
lers here  may  well  boast  of  their  handsome  fruit 
trees, — not  only  on  account  of  the  healthy  vigor- 
ous shoots  and  foliage,  but  to  this  we  may  add, 
in  almost  every  instance,  a  profusion  of  richly 
colored  specimens  of  fruit. 

Wc  rode  in  and  through  a  large  pear  orchard, 
several  acres  in  extent,  and  were  surprised  at 
the  immense  crop  just  ripening  off  and  falling  to 
the  ground.  Iu  this  collection,  there  appeared 
no  second-rate  specimens,  all  were  alike  in  size 
and  color ;  and  as  for  punctures,  such  as  Eastern 
-  insects  invariably  perform  on  nur  frnits,  I  could 
not  find  here  a  blemish  of  that  nature. 

As  I  have  several  times  alluded  to  the  climate 
of  California  in  these  letters,  I  cannot  close  them 
without  giving  my  readers  some  idea  of  its  chief 
features,  and  therefore  make  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  periodical  published  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  which  I  fully  endorse  : 

"There  are  but  two  seasons  in  the  year— in 
in  the  mountains  winter  and  summer ;  in  the 
plains  and  valleys,  spring  anil  summer  ;  with  the 
rains  of  November,  Spring  and  seed  time  com- 
mence with  the  farmer.  Then  the  grass  is  green, 
and  the  fruits  and  flowers  prepare  to  bud.  As 
soon  as  the  ground  gets  fairly  wet,  by  December 
generally,  the  farmer  begins  to  plough  and 
plant,  and  this  work  he  can  keep  up  till  April. 
May  and  June  perfects  his  crops,  and  from  then 
till  October  i»  harvest  time.  He  is  not  limited 
to  thirty  days  for  his  planting,  nor  to  another 
thirty  f  >r  harvesting.  The  season  waits  on  his 
leisure,  and  invites  him  to  an  unlimited  area  of 
culture.  Full  half  the  days  of  his  winter  or 
spring  are  bright  and  pleasant,  and  the  rest  are 
showery  rather  than  rainy  ;  all  the  days  of  his 
summer  arc  fair  and  dry.   From  May  to  No- 


vember he  need  not  lose  a  day  for  himself  or  la- 
borers. He  may  cut  his  hay  in  June,  and  not 
gather  it  till  September  or  October.  No  barns 
are  needed  for  his  harvests  ;  the  kiudly  sky  and 
dry  air  protects  them  until  sent  to  market.  The 
harvesting,  the  winnowing,  the  packing  for  ship- 
ping are  all  done  upon  the  ground.  Nor  do  his 
animals  require  cover ;  they  need  no  kindlier 
protection  than  nature  grants ;  even  his  laborers 
sleep  sweetly  and  safely  upon  the  field  during  the 

long,  dry  summer.'' 

In  such  a  climate  as  this,  we  need  not  wonder 
at  the  people  of  "Frisco"  using  the  same  man- 
ner of  clothing  all  the  year  round.  One  rarely 
meets  with  furs,  unless  as  an  article  of  ndorn- 
meut,  for  most  likely  they  will  be  worn  over  tho 
thinnest  of  summer  dresses.  Overcoats,  except 
in  the  mornings  to  keep  off  the  heavy  dew,  (al- 
most equal  to  rain)  are  superfluous.  And  with 
this  knowledge.  I  ceased  to  wonder  as  I  admired 
great  old  plants  of  Fuchsias  trained  over  the 
fronts  of  tho  houses,  frequently  reaching  to  the 
second  stories;  nor  at  the  luxuriant  Tea  Roses 
clambering  over,  and  in  some  instances,  com- 
pletely covering  many  a  rural  cottage  front. 
And  agaiu  large  bushes  of  Heliotrope,  as  wo  grow 
Spiraeas  and  Wiegelas. 

On  the  3rd  of  November,  I  again  entered  the 
cars  bound  for  home,  aud  after  a  pleasant  trip  of 
exactly  one  week,  (to  the  hour)  arrived  there 
in  safety ;  having  traveled  nearly  7000  miles  in 
just  five  weeks,  and  seen  the  most  interesting, 
features  in  the  sections  visited. 

As  I  settle  down  once  more  into  the  daily  rou- 
tine of  busy  life,  tho  past  few  weeks  seem  almost 
like  a  myth ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  tangible 
proofs  in  my  herbarium  and  cabinet,  I  could 
scarcely  believe  all  that  I  have  passed  through 
were  real  in  fact.  And  often  in  the  coming 
years,  should  my  life  be  spared,  each  incident  of 
my  journey  will  thus  again  be  brought  vividly 
before  mc  as  I  turn  to  these  silent  souvenirs  of 
my  experience  in  the  far  western  land. 

••Not  beautiful,  but  dear; 
Your  wrecks  recall  to  me  the  happy  post. 
Wandlike,  your  Htcras  can  summon  to  appear 

The  days  that  could  not  last. 

I  breath  the  summer  air  ! 
I  wander  In  the  woodland  paths  once  more! 
Again  the  copse,  the  dell,  the  meadow  wear 

The  loveliness  of  yore. 

The  friend  who  in  those  years 
Shared  warmly  in  my  ramble*  far  and  wide. 
Hock,  with  the  name  old  fondness  reappears, 

And  trudges  nt  my  side." 

And  so  dear  Monthly  this  record  of  my  jour- 
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ney  is  brought  to  a  close,  and  my  connection  with 
your  readers  ended  for  the  present.  That  I 
nave  perchance  interested  a  few,  T  sincerely 


also  upon  the  lawn  near  to  the  dwelling  house  or 
walks  where  it  will  be  easily  seen  It  can  be 
trained  in  the  form  of  a  tree,  with  a  clear  stem 


tru»-t ;  that  I  have  instructed  any,  I  may  well  f  three  feet,  or  as  a  bush  branching  to  the  ground, 
doubt ;  but  if  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  !  It  may  be  kept  a  model  of  perfection  at  ten  feet 
ha*  thereby  been  increased,  then  indeed  has  my  high,  by  pruning.  It  may  be  set  in  singles  upon 
purpose  been  served,  and  I  shall  rest  content       small  grounds,  and  in  groups  in  parks  ;  it  has  a 

Sincerely,  Ac,  .  very  effective  appearance  among  other  small 

trees.  It  makes  a  beautiful  variegated  hedge, 
and  can  be  grown  as  a  shrub  of  six  feet  high. 
It  originated  with  Robert  Buist,  the  nurseryman 


JosiAn  7  loo  pes. 


RARE  TREES  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

BY  J.  P.  n.,  8T.  JOSE,  SANTA  CLARA  CO.,  CAL. 

I  find  here  a  weeping  Locust,  the  sweet 
'whito  flowering  yellow,*  that  is  a  weeping  tree 
decidedly.  I  presume  an  accidental  seedling  here. 
It  is  25  or  30  feet  high,  and  stands  on  the  same 
street  with  the  fine  new  Courthouse  here ;  but 
on  the  opposite  thereof,  and  northerly,  just  after 
passing  the  next  cross  street,  it  stands  on  the 
line  where  the  curb  will  be  one  of  these  days. 

I  saw  a  wonderfully  weeping  Laburnum  of 
similar  habit,  in  Kensington  Gardens  a  few  years  |  an  umbrella  ;  the  stems  forming  the  midstick.  It 
ago.   What  is  called  the  White  Oak  is  a  great  \  blooms  in  spring,  are  dark  purple  or  brown, 


of  Philadelphia,  several  years  ago.  It  is  very 
probable  that  many  of  the  leading  nurserymen 
throughout  th«  nation  will  now  have  got  stocks 
of  it.  It  deserves  a  place  in  all  arboral  embellish- 
ments. 

THE  STRAWBERRY  TREE 
Euonymu*  Europeans  is  commonly  called*'Spindle 
tree"  and  "Strawberry  tree.''   It  is  a  very  orna- 
mental tree,  with  a  clean  stem  and  branching  head ; 
attains  a  height  of  eight  feet,  and  in  the  form  of 


weeper  here,  and  large  tree, 
but  not  a  live  oak. 


It  is  a  deciduous, 


with  whito  stamens,  and  are  very  pretty.  In 
autumn,  its  branches  are  wholly  covered  with 


The  weeping  Willows  here  quite  equal  those  scarlet  berries,  which  hang  on  long  after  the 


of  the  Delaware,  about  Bristol  and  Burlington. 
Lombardy  Poplars  abound  here,  small  yet,  but 
very  healthy  and  thrifty.  One  might  think  they 
had  gotten  seed  for  them. 

I  am  struck  with  the  European  character  of 
many  trees  &c.  here,  some  of  Oak  foliage,  the 
Elder,  the  Blackberry  ;  the  Sycamore,  this  is  a 
noble  tree  here,  broad,  spreading,  grand  and  pic- 
turesque too.  English  Oorse  and  many  Ericas 
flourish  here. 


BEAUTIFUL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

BY  CHRONICLER. 

THE  QOLDEy-LEAVED  ALT1TEA. 
Hibiscus  variegata  folia  Buisti  is  commonly 
called  "Golden-leaved  Althca,"  as  its  foliage  is 
beautifully  variegated  with  green  and  deep  yel- 
low ;  it  is  of  thrifty  growth  upon  different  kinds 
of  soils  and  in  various  exposures ;  its  blooms  aro 
double,  but  the  greater  number  should  be  nipped 
off  when  in  bud,  and  the  plant  by  that,  will 
grow  more  massy.  Its  variegated  leaves  are  its 
special  beauty,  and  they  grow  larger  and  their 
variegations  are  more  beautiful  when  the  blooms 


leaves  fall.  It  is  from  the  color  and  form  of  the 
berries,  that  it  is  called  the  "Strawberry  tree." 
It  gives  a  beautiful  effect  to  the  lawn  during  au- 
tumn and  early  winter.  It  is  a  general  favorite, 
and  is  more  generally  seen  in  small  yards  than 
upon  spacious  lawns.  It  may  be  set  in  singles 
upon  small  private  grounds,  and  in  groups  in 
parks.  Near  to  walks  or  roads  and  dwelling 
houses,  where  it  will  be  well  seen,  it  bears  great 
quantities  of  seeds  yearly ;  yet  it  is  scarce  in 
nurseries.  It  is  rather  of  slow  growth  when 
young.  The  mason  why  it  is  not  universally 
used  in  arboral  embellishments,  (we  think)  is, 
that  the  common  Mississippil(Burning-bushn£u- 
onymus  atropurpwea  is  often  sold  for  it,  and  as 
that  species  is  so  coarse  and  clumty  in  appearanee 
and  draws  so  largely  from  the  soil,  it  is  much 
disliked.  We  too  often  receive  it  from  the  nur- 
series when  we  order  the  Euonymus  Europceu*. 

THE  MAIDEN  HAIR  TREE. 

Salutburia  culianti/ol'a  is  commonly  called 
"Maiden-hair  tree,"  from  t'ie  fact  that  the  veins 
of  the  leaves  run  all  one  way,  resembling  tine 
combed  hair.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  the 
people  in  the  localities  where  it  grows  sponta- 
neously, imagine  that  the  tree  possesses  super- 


are  taken  off  in  the  butt.  It  is  a  very  striking  ob 
ject  whensetatapointwheretwo  walks  meet,  and  I  natural  virtues  ;  so  Maidens,  after  they  are  fifteen 
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year*  of  age,  make  under  the  shade  of  the  branches 
their  toilet  in  May,  when  the  tree  is  in  bloom, 
and  suppose  that  it  imparts  a  gloss  to  the  hair, 
which  lasts  for  a  whole  year  ;  and  that  the  white 
bark  of  the  stem  gives  a  whiteness  to  their  skins. 
So  strongly  are  the  minds  of  the  maidens  imbued 
with  that  belief,  that  travelers  assert  that  they 
look  fairer  when  returning  from  the  trees,  than 
they  are  on  going  to  them.  The  practice  and 
pleasure  is  indulged  in,  and  the  very  supposition 
of  such  benefits  derived,  gives  vigor  to  the  health 
of  the  maidens  and  greater  animation  to  their 
spirits.  The  tree  grows  twenty  feet  high,  and 
rather  lean  ;  the  branches  grow  out  horizontally 
and  wide  apart,  and  their  spread  is  often  greater 
than  the  growth  of  the  stem  upwards  ;  but  by 
annual  shortening  in  of  over  extended  branches, 
new  shoots  are  put  out  behind  the  cuts  ;  the 
main  stems  grow  more  rapidly  upwards,  and  the 
tree  assumes  a  massy  conical  form  of  great 
beauty.  The  form  and  color  of  the  leaves  ere 
peculiarly  different  from  that  of  all  other  kinds 
of  trees  ;  their  form  is  nearly  a  heart,  with  a  very 
blunt  point ;  their  color  a  dim  shade  of  green, 
neither  light  nor  dark.  The  bark  upon  the  stem 
is  almost  white,  and  that  of  the  young  branches 


a  light  brown.  The  tree  is  not  very  showy,  yet 
when  growing  among  other  trees,  no  one  could  pass 
it  without  observing  its  singular  appearance  ;  it  is 
a  handsome  tree  of  upright  growth  when  annu- 
ally pruned ;  a  general  favorite  with  all  who 
know  it,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  all  ar- 
boral  embellishments ;  it  flourishes  upon  various 
kinds  of  soils  and  in  different  exposures ;  its 
growth  is  slow,  but  is  very  attracting,  even 
when  small  ;  its  cost  for  size  is  greater  than  that 
of  rapid  growing  trees.  Coarse  grasses  and 
weeds  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  about  its 
roots  the  first  thiee  years  after  it  is  transplanted, 
but  a  mulch  of  rotted  manure,  or  tan  bark,  or 
sawdust  over  its  roots  in  fall,  will  increase  its 
growth  and  make  it  more  ornamental. 

Our  wealth}'  improvers  and  landscape  gar- 
deners, should  go  more  into  forming  arboretums 
upon  pleasure  grounds,  than  merely  clothing 
them  promiscuously  wilh  any  kind  of  trees,  in  a 
reel-rail  unreadable  manner ;  then  the  various 
species  of  trees  would  become  more  generally 
known,  and  their  beauties  better  appreciated. 
Behold  and  admire  the  grandeur  of  the  full  grown 
mouarchs  of  vegetation,  the  trees. 


EDITORIAL. 


VITALITY  OF  SEEDS. 
There  is  much  mystery  about  this  subject. 
"We  recently  read  in  a  New  York  paper,  that  on 
the  clay  from  a  deep  well,  plants  of  Sinapis  ar- 
ventis  the  "Yellow  Charlock"  grew,  the  seeds  of 
which  "must  have  been  there  for  ages."  As 
this  is  not  an  American  plant,  but  one  which 
has  followed  the  foot  steps  of  the  white  man,  of 
course  there  must  be  an  error  here.  We  have 
no  doubt  it  is  so  with  all  the  cases  of  so  called 
vitality,  not  even  the  supposed  well  attested 
cases  of  forests  of  trees  growing  up  after  a  Are  in 
the  West,  different  from  that  which  grew  before 
"from  seed  which  had  been  for  years  in  the 
ground 

Farmers  say  that  when  they  plough  up  old  sod 
which  has  been  that  way  for  many  years,  and 
note  the  rag  weed  and  white  clover  which  spring 
up,  that  these  seeds  are  natural  to  the  soil,  or 
have  been  there  for  a  long  time  *,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  this  is  wrong.  The  most  careful 
analysis  of  these  soils  fails  to  detect  their  pres- 
ence, which  it  would  certainly  do  if  they  were 


there.  Though  surely  there  is  not  near  the  vitalit  j 
in  seeds  accorded  to  them,  there  is  really 
much  more  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is 
rather  how  they  arc  kept  than  any  peculiar  limit 
to  their  age  which  determines  their  goodness. 
We  know  the  time  when  we  supposed  it  necessa- 
to  keep  Magnolia  seeds  moist  from  the  time  they 
were  gathered,  till  they  were  sown  in  the  spring. 
Once  we  found  a  package  which  had  been  thrust 
under  a  rafter  in  a  tool  shed  in  spring,  which 
grew  as  well  as  any.  More  recently,  Mrs.  Col. 
Wilder  found  a  package  of  Magnolia  soulangtana 
seed  in  Mr.  Wildcr's  wardrobe,  which  had  been 
there  between  two  and  three  years,  and  which 
on  sowing,  produced  a  plant  from  every  seed. 
Yet  the  belief  is  next  to  universal,  that  Magno- 
lia seed  is  one  of  the  most  transitory  in  its  hold  on 
vitality  that  we  have. 

These  facts  show  us  that  we  really  know  little 
about  these  matters  yet ;  and  they  should  stimu- 
late practical  men  to  careful  experiment  as  to 
what  are  really  the  laws  which  govern  the  pre- 
I  serration  and  germination  of  seeds. 
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THE  SEASON  AND  THE  FRUIT  CROP. 

In  this  section  the  fruits  are  blooming  in  unu- 
sual abundance  ;  and  we  hear  everywhere  about 
us  congratulations  on  the  prospect  of  au  abund- 
ant fruit  year. 

It  is  strange  how,  year  by  year,  fruit  growers 
have  to  learu  the  hard  lesson  ovcraud  over  again. 
As  often  heretofore,  little  fruit  will  follow,  and 
then  there  will  be  recollections  of  some  "  late 
frost "  that  never  occurred,  or  some  other  expla- 
nation equally  satisfactory. 

A  few  have  learned,  once  for  all,  that  there  is 
in  trees  such  a  thing  as  vitality,  however  hard  it 
may  be  to  explain  exactly  what  vitality  means. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  death,  and  strong  vi- 
tality means  as  far  removed  from  death  as  pos- 
sible. Plants  are  often  never  so  near  death  as 
when  they  blossom  freely,  and  thus  abundant 
blooming  often,— very  often,— is  nothing  hut  a 
very  low  stage  of  life,— a  stage  so  low  that  there 
is  not  vitality  enough  left  to  bring  the  blossoms 
to  perfect  lruit. 

A  young  seedling,  just  commencing  to  bear, 
.has  but  few  flowers  ;  but  these  nearly  all  result 
in  fruit.  An  old  apple  tree,  hollow  with  the 
waste  of  years,  is  a  mass  of  flowers,  but  bears 
few  fruits.  It  has  not  vitality  enough  to  perfect 
them. 

It  is  strange  that  so  many  will  stick  to  this 
frost  bitten  theory  of  fruit  failures,  instead  of  to 
the  real  cause :  the  loss  of  vital  vigor.  They 
catch  as  drowning  men  to  straws  at  every  fall  of 
the  thermometer,  in  hopes  to  prove  that  cold  is 
a  cause  of  fruit  failure.  "  Now,''  said  a  friend 
to  us  recently,  u  will  you  not  admit  that  late 
frosts  destroy  our  fruit  crops  ?"  when  the  news 
came  over  the  wires  that  the  thermometer  had 
fallen  down  to  83  below  freezing  at  St.  Louis,  on 
the  15th  of  April.  There  was  no  mistake  about 
the  thermometer ;  but  late  advices  say  there  is 
to  be  "  good  fruit  crops,  for  all  V  This  is  very 
bad  lor  the  frost  theory.  Then  we  had  another 
trouble  in  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  of  May. 
Hail  stones,  as  Large  as  billiard  balls,  broke  half 
a  million  dollars  worth  of  glass,  and  of  course 
injured  trees  besides.    Then  a  friend  writes  : 


thing  happened  the  first  week  in  May,  and  may 
be  the  last.  If  the  trees  had  been  under  glass 
they  would  have  been  little  better  off,  as  the  ac- 
counts tell  us  the  greenhouses  were  totally  de- 
stroyed, and  the  plant*  under  them. 

It  is  no  use  hunting  up  these  imaginary  evils, 
or  real  ones  for  that  matter  which  occasionally 
come.  We  hold  to  our  opinion,  so  often  ex- 
pressed, that  we  have  the  best  soil  and  clim  ite 
in  the  world  for  successful  fruit  culture  ;  and 
that  where  failure  occurs,  it  is  more  often  than 
otherwise  the  cousequence  of  our  own  ignorance 
of  the  laws  at  our  command  for  preserving  the 
best  vitality  of  our  trees. 


Philadelphia,  Mai/  1W0. 
Friend  Meeiia!<:  How  about  the  necessity  for  pro- 
tection of  blossoms  ami  fruit  agtilnnt  Bprlng  froats,  cold 
rains,  sk-t  t,  snow  and  hail,  In  tbe  first  duy»  of  May? 
Yesterday  morning  I  had  92000  worth  of  fruit  on  my 
trees,  now  the  hail  hu»  scarcely  left  a  taste. 

Certainly  this  is  bad  ;  but  to  say  nothing  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  perhaps  the  first  time  such  a 


SOME  NEGLECTED  FLOWERING  TREES. 

It  is  singular,  that  with  so  much  search  for 
new  trees,  many  beautiful  old  ones,  that  have 
been  in  our  nursery  lists  for  ages,  should  be  so 
little  known.  We  were  passing  recently  tho 
grounds  of  H  H.  Soulc,  Esq  ,  of  Germantown, 
where  a  beautiful  tree  of  Cerassm padus  was  in 
full  blossom,  and  felt  sure  that  no  one  who  really 
loves  trees,  and  had  a  place  for  a  collection, 
would  willingly  bo  without  this  lovely  thing. 
Yet  outside  of  Germantown,  where  it  is  known 
and  well  appreciated,  we  suppose  there  are  not 
fifty  good  specimens  in  tho  United  States. 

Another  beautiful  tree,  and  yet  comparatively 
little  known,  is  tho  Magnolia  tripetala  or  Um- 
brella-tree. From  every  quarter  we  have  in- 
quiries for  the  Cucumber  Magnolia  the  M.  acumin- 
ata, yet  the  former  is  in  many  respects  a  much 
more  desirable  tree ;  and  every  nurseryman 
knows  that  simply  because  they  are  scarce,  other 
kinds  like  At.  Frazeri,  M.  macropJiylla,  and  Jf. 
cordata,  are  in  considerable  demand,  at  high 
prices,  while  none  of  them  compare  in  beauty 
to  the  common  kind.  Most  of  the  usual  species 
have  fine  leaves  or  fine  flowers.  This  one  has, 
in  addition,  highly  colored  fruit. 

Then  among  the  Maples,  there  is  none  so 
pretty,  no  matter  from  what  part  of  the  world 
received,  as  our  own  -4cer  rubrum,  yet  it  is  one 
of  the  rarest  on  ornamental  grounds. 

Another  totally  neglected  tree  is  the  Ohio 
Horse  Chestnut,— not  the  Ohio  Buckeye,— 
JEaculua  glabra.  The  tree,  when  it  has  a  good 
chauce,  is  perfect  in  outline  ;  but  its  great  charm 
is  in  the  earlincss  of  its  blossoms.  In  this  part 
of  the  world,  it  Is  often  fully  in  flower  the  last 
week  in  ApriL    Theso  are  not  showy.  The 
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bunches  are  as  large  as  the  common  Asiatic 
species,  but  are  of  a  greenish  white.  But  the 
beauty  of  the  Horse  Chestnut  family  is  the  gar- 
den variety  of  the  common  one.  known  as  JEs- 
culus  rubicunda.  This  has  bunches  aa  large  as 
the  regular  Horse  Chestnut,  and  of  a  brilliant 
rosy  red.  In  obtaining  Ibis  kind,  grafted  plants 
should  always  be  asked  lor.  Great  numbers  of 
seedlings  are  sold  in  Europe,  but  as  iu  the  case 
of  the  purple  Beech,  the  seedlings  seldom  come 
as  dark  as  the  original  ones.  Near  to  the  true 
Horse  Chestnut,  the  Dwarf  Buckeye  suggests  itself. 
This  is  but  a  large  shrub,  but  assuredly  for  beauty 
one  who  has  but  a  limited  number  of  va  lie  ties 

should  have  a  Pavia  macrostachya. 

Common  as  we  find  it  in  the  woods,  how  sel- 
dom do  we  find  in  gardens  the  Great  Dogwood, 
Cornus  Jloriila,  yet  wo  really  have  nothing  to 
take  the  place  of  it  in  many  points  in  ornamental 
gardening.  Those  who  know  it  only  as  a  native 
tree,  have  no  idea  of  its  great  beauty  umL-r  cul- 
ture. We  saw  one  recently  which  was  about 
forty  feet  high.  It  had  a  stem  for  about  ten  feet 
aa  straight  as  it  was  possible  for  any  tree  to 
have,  and  which  girded  four  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  head  was  round,  perfectly  regular  in 
shape,  and  was  most  gloriously  in  bloom.  In 
autumn,  when  the  leaves  turn  to  a  scarlet  purple 
tint,  we  can  imagine  nothing  more  pretty  than 
this  must  be. 

The  Kolreuteria  paniculata  is  another  medium 
sized  tree,  which,  though  long  known  in  Xursery 
catalogues,  is  seldom  found  in  grounds.  It  comes 
from  Japan,  has  pretty  yellow  flowers  in  summer 
—leaves  interesting  at  all  seasous,  but  particular- 
ly so  in  the  fall,  when  they  turn  to  a  mixture  of 
yellow,  orange  aud  scarlet.  The  branching 
habit  is  not  as  pretty  as  some  other  trees,  but 
yet  when  once  admitted  into  collections,  is  sure 
to  be  always  a  favorite. 

We  conlino  ourselves  to  flowering  trees  in  this 
article  ;  but  there  are  mauy  other  classes  which 
are  unjustly  overlooked. 


THE  RHODODENDRON. 
{See  Frontispiece.) 

It  has  often  been  a  source  of  wonder,  that  the 
idea  that  the  most  beautiful  of  all  American  or- 
namental plants,— the  Rhododendron,— could  not 
bo  grown  in  its  native  country,  should  ever  pre- 
vail ;  yet  so  universal  is  this  belief,  that  thoueh 
persistent  efforts  have  been  made  by  enthusiastic 
nurserymen,  like  Parsons  of  Flushing,  and  Ho- 
vey  of  Boston,  to  introduce  it  to  public  no- 
tice, and  to  show  that  they  can  be  as  well  grown 


as  any  other  plant,  only  a  few  yet  rcalizo 
the  fact ;  and  thousands  of  our  readers  do  not 
know  what  a  Rhododendron  is. 

In  the  hope  that  we  could  render  a  service  to 
horticulture,  by  making  these  grand  things  bet- 
ter known,  we  have  selected  one  for  our  frontis- 
piece. We  have  from  time  to  time  given  hints 
as  to  their  culture  ;  but  we  will  go  into  the  mat- 
ter more  fully  hero,  in  order  to  make  the  chapter 
complete. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  successful  culture  of 
Rhododendrons.  This  is  no  longer  a  problem. 
1  The  immense  success  of  the  plantations  of  Mrp. 
Harry  Ingcrsoll,  near  Philadelphia  and  Messrs. 
Hunnewell,  Raud,  and  others,  near  Boetou,  be- 
sides numerous  others  in  a  small  way  in  mauy 
other  places  in  the  Union,  shows  that  nothiug  is 
wanting  but  the  disposition  to  learn  the  peculi- 
ar i  lies  of  culture  required. 

The  great  misfortune  of  our  people  is,  that 
they  believe  that  nature  has  placed  every  thing 
iu  the  best  place ;  and  thus,  when  they  see  Rho- 
dodendrons growing  in  the  deep  woods,  imagine 
that  thade  is  the  first  essential  requisite  in  the 
culture  of  the  Rhododendron.    That  nature  has 
not  placed  things  in  the  most  favorable  positions 
for  their  development,  wo  showed  so  conclusively 
a  few  years  ago,  in  a  paper  on  the  Red  Maple, 
that  no  one  has  ventured  a  single  objection 
against  it.  It  is  true  she  places  them  where  there 
are  the  most  favorable  circumstances  for  exis- 
tence ;  but  not  for  ultimate  vigor  of  growth.  In 
the  Red  Maple,  we  find  the  tree  generally  iu 
swamps  ;  but  yet  the  largest  and  best  are  always 
in  high  dry  ground  ;  but  the  seed  will  not,  ex- 
cept in  rare  instances,  germinate  in  dry  ground  ; 
and  thus  the  poor  thiug,  as  we  would  say  of  it, 
if  it  were  animal  life,  has  to  be  satisfied  to  grow 
in  the  places  where  only  its  seeds  will  sprout. 

The  Rhodo  lcndron  is  exactly  in  the  same 
case.  The  seed  is  so  minute,  and  so  slow  iu  its  ger- 
minating power,  that  out  in  the  open  places  they 
would  dry  aud  burn  up  with  the  first  warm  sun. 
Only  in  the  deep  shaded  recesses  of  the  forest,  or 
amidst  the  continued  moist  but  not  wet  moss,  or 
bark  of  logs  in  open  swamps,  is  it  possible  for  it 
to  exist.  It  grows  there  not  because  it  likes  to, 
or  because  it  is  best  for  it  to  be  there,  but  by  the 
inexorable  law  of  necessity,  which  gives  it  no 
better  chance. 

All  these  things  are  very  apparent  to  those 
who  have  observed  these  plants  growing  in 
woods,  and  in  proper  ground  in  the  full  sun. 
There  is  no  comparison  of  the  wood  ones,  with 
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the  health  and  beauty  of  those  in  the  full  light 
and  air. 

But  the  roots  of  the  Rhododendron  are  finer 
than  the  finest  hair,  and  grow  thickly  matted  ; 
together,  requiring  a  great  amount  of  moisture 
for  their  subsistence.  Hence,  it  placed  in  ground 
that  will  become  hot  in  summer,  or  will  speedily 
dry  out  in  drouth,  they  will  not  do  well  there. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  American  Rhodo- 
dendrons arc  the  pride  and  glory  of  English  gar- 
dens,— but  even  there,  notwithstanding  their 
humid  atmosphere,  which  docs  not  a'low  the  soil 
ever  to  dry  as  it  does  here,  the  English  have  to 
prepare  the  soil  to  grow  these  plants  to  great 
success.  This  they  do  by  digging  out  the  natu- 
ral soil,  and  filling  in  with  soft  spongy  turfy  peat 
or  bog  soil,  which  they  often  have  to  bring  many 
miles  for  the  purpose. 

We  must  alfio  make  ocr  soil  for  them  here  in 
most  cases  ;  but  this  is  done  with  no  more  trou- 
ble than  is  required  for  any  garden  crop.  One 
of  the  best  plans  is  that  first  described  by  us  in 
the  Gardener's  Monthly,  and  which  has  been 
found  after  four  years'  trial,  an  admirable  plan, 
proving  effectual  in  the  stiffest  soil.  That  is,  to 
dig  out  20  inches  or  two  feet,  and  fill  in  with  a 
few  inches  of  brush  wood,  then  soil,  then  brush 
wood,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  is  finished.  The 
mass  will  be  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the  ground 
or  more  ;  and  in  time  will  find  its  own  level  with 
the  surface.  On  this  mass  they  will  grow  won- 
derfully well,  and  it  takes  very  little  trouble  to 
make  up.  Those  who  have  soil,  which  naturally 
neither  cakes  or  dries,  need  do  nothing  with  them 
further ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  plant  on 
wet  ground.  The  Naturalist  "  may  say  that 
the  Rhododendron  grows  in  swamps  and  wet 
rocks ;  but  pay  no  heed  to  this.  The  truth  is, 
as  we  said,  that  though  found  there,  they  will 
thank  those  who  put  them  in  dryer  but  not  dry 
places. 

The  seed  of  the  Rhododendron  is  like  fine  dust, 
and  requires  some  care  to  raise.  They  have  to 
be  sown  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  the  box 
which  contains  them  placed  somewhere  in  the 
open  air,  where  the  soil  will  hardly  become  dry, 
and  where  they  will  be  protected  from  the  drip 
of  trees  or  heavy  rains.  The  growth  of  plants 
from  seed  is  very  slow  for  two  or  three  years ; 
but  after  that  their  progress  is  more  rapid,  and 
In  about  six  years  they  will,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, flower. 

Plants  from  the  woods  grow  very  well  when 
cut  back  freely.    New  buds  will  break  any 


where  from  the  old  stems,  so  that  the  ugliest 
looking  stump  will  make  a  good  plant. 

Layering  is  often  employed.  The  young,strong 
shoots  arc  taken  when  half  or  two-thirds  mature 
— about  July— and  tongued  on  the  upper  surface, 
and  bent  into  rich  soil.  They  will  root  the  same 
year,  but  hardly  well  enough  to  separate  from 
the  mother  plant  before  the  second  season.  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  that  the  slitting  of  the  layer  on 
the  upper  surface,  instead  of  the  lower,  as  al- 
ways recommended  by  writers,  until  the  Garden- 
er's Monthly  first  taught  the  contrary,  was 
suggested  to  the  writer  of  this  while  layering 
Rhododendrons.  It  is  almost  Impossible  to  fol- 
low the  regular  book  plan  of  layering  by  cutting 
underneath,  in  the  case  of  the  Rhododendron,  as 
they  will  snap  off  when  bent  down.  When  cut 
on  the  upper  surface,  they  will  not  break. 

Grafting  is  practised  by  those  who  would  per- 
petuate the  finer  varieties,  distinct  by  themselves. 
Ihere  are  many  ways  of  doing  this  :  each  propa- 
gator having  his  own  idea  of  what  is  the  best  to 
be  done.  But  a  very  good  plan  Is  to  have  a  few 
three  year  old  seedlings,  in  four  or  five  inch  pots, 
and  when  the  growth  is  about  two-thirds  ma- 
ture, whip-graft  a  scion  of  about  the  same  degree 
of  maturity,  on  this  part.  It  is  very  essential 
to  have  the  grafted  plants  in  some  very  close, 
warm  place  for  a  few  weeks,  so  as  to  check  much 
of  the  evaporation  from  the  leaves,  otherwise 
the  scions  will  dry  up  before  the  union  takes 
place. 

Grafted  or  layered  plants  are  of  course  much 
more  expensive  than  seedlings.  They  are  valued 
by  those  who  would  have  the  very  choicest  col- 
lections ;  but  the  cheaper  seedlings  are  good 
enough  for  all  ornamental  purposes. 

The  Rhododendron  takes  its  its  name  from  two 
Greek  words,  which  signifies  "Rose  tree  ;'»  and 
next  to  the  Rose  itself,  there  are  few  flowers  more 
worthy  of  bearing  its  name  than  this.  Our  own 
Rhododendron  ealatcbiense,  which  we  figure,  has 
particular  right  to  the  name,  for  amongst  its 
flowers  are  produced  almost  every  shade  of  color, 
rivalling  the  Rose  in  abundance  and  beauty. 

The  Catawba  Rhododendron  grows  dwarfer 
than  the  R.  maximum,  and  and  has  far  more 
change  of  color.  It  abounds  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia ;  while  tho  R.  maximum  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  Northern  States.  The  most  usual 
forms  of  R.  maximum  have  the  flowers  of  purple 
shades  ;  but  along  the  AUeghanies,  down  to  the 
Virginia  line,  is  a  dwarf  form  with  white  flow- 
ers, or  more  shaded  with  rose,  which  is  particu- 
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larly  beautiful,  but  which  we  have  not  seen  any 
where  in  cultivation. 

Asia  like  America  abounds  with  Rhododen- 
drons,—very  beautiful,  and  some  of  them  will 


probably  prove  as  hardy  as  the  Bhotan  Pine, 
and  other  plants  which  come  from  the  same  re- 
gion ;  but  of  this  we  have  as  yet  no  positive 
proof. 


SCRAPS  AND  QUERIES. 


Wodexethe,  Vie  Residence  of  H.  Winthrop 
Sargent,  Esq.—B.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  sends 
us  some  interesting  facts  in  reference  to  this 
beautiful  place.  It  will  boa  Bource  of  pain  to 
every  one  who  loves  the  beautiful  in  Landscape 
Gardening,  to  learn  that  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Sar- 
genl'8  has  thought  proper  to  plant  out  many  of 
the  beautiful  views  for  which  the  place  is  so  cel- 
ebrated. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  yet  think 
better  of  it.  It  is  always  ones  interest  to  aid 
those  about  us  who  beautify  and  give  fame  to  our 
locations,  and  we  hope  for  the  sake  of  Landscape 
Gardening  art  in  this  country,  that  we  have 
amongst  our  readers,  friends  of  Mr.  Sargent's 
living  near  there,  who  will  represent  to  the 
neighbor  referred  to  the  great  injury  being  done. 

In  reference  to  more  pleasant  matters  at  Wo- 
denethe,  our  correspondent  further  says  : 

"Having  heard  a  great  deal  of  Wwlenethe,  Mr. 
Sargent's  place  at  Fishkill  on  Hudson,  which 
has  been  so  often  described  in  your  valuable 
magazine,  for  its  rare  collection  of  Evergreens,  as 
well  as  for  the  cleverness  with  which  distant 
points  are  opened,  and  often  live  features  shut 
out,  I  took  advantage  of  a  leisure  day  while  in 
New  York  lately,  to  run  up  and  see  it. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Sargent  and  his  gardener 
were  absent  from  home,  but  a  gentleman  I  met 
near  the  gate,  who  seemed  familiar  with  the 
place,  civilly  showed  me  tho  way,  pointing  out 
the  very  large  collection  of  rare  trees  and  plants 
which  far  exceeded  any  thing  I  had  ever  seen, 
both  in  variety  and  size. 

The  Palms,  Aloes,  Araucarias,  etc.,  are  finer 
I  should  say,  than  any  in  this  country.  The  col- 
lection of  Palms  alone  comprizes  all  the  known 
as  well  as  the  rarer  sorts.  I  thiuk  Mr.  Sargent 
has  eight  or  nine  varieties  of  Retinosporas,  all  of 
which  seem  perfectly  hardy,  as  well  as  all  the 
finest  named  Rhododendrons  and  Azalea*.  There 
are  some  fine  standard  Hollies  here :  Perry's 
Weeping,  8  feet  high  ;  the  Golden  and  Silver 
Standards, 


Nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  Fruit- 
houses.  The  Apricot  house  absolutely  covered 
with  fruit,  so  too  with  the  Nectarine  house.  In 
Peaches  the  cordon  wall  seemed  very  successful, 
and  tho  peaches,  plums,  figs  and  nectarines  in 
pots,  were  loaded  with  fruit.  The  out-door  es- 
paliers were  beautifully  trained  and  covered 
with  fruit  Great  preparations  arc  made  here 
for  Ribbons,  800  Mrs.  Pollock  (a  boy  in  the 
Propagating- house  told  me),  1000  Centaurea 
candidissima,  and  large  quantities  of  all  the 
newer  Colcus,  as  well  as  prize  tri-colorcd  Gera- 
niums: Louisp Smith,  Princess  Alexandra.  Lucy 
Gricro,  Lunn,  Crystal  Palace  Gem,  Mrs.  Bcrners, 
Sophia  Cussack,  &e.» 

Prunixg  the  Grape  Vine— B.  F.,  Nam- 
den,  O  ,  writes  :  u  I  am  a  little  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  to  treat  my  grapes  as  regards  pruning  this 
summer,  there  seems  to  be  so  much  difference  of 
opinion.  Some  say  don't  prune  at  all ;  others 
seem  to  advocate  a  free  use  of  the  knife.  Per- 
haps you  have  given  the  proper  rule  in  this  mat-  • 
ter,  but  cxcubc  a  new  subscriber  for  asking  the 
question,  what  is  best  to  be  done  ?  This  is  tho 
second  year  of  fruiting,  and  they  seem  to  bo 
doing  moderately  well." 

[It  is  very  difficult  to  advise  how  to  prune, 
without  the  plants  to  bo  pruned  are  before  us. 
Asa  general  rule,  those  who  advise  to  prune  not 
at  all,  are  as  much  in  error  as  those  who  are  al- 
ways cutting  away.  There  are  cases  where  both 
rules  hold  good,  each  in  its  way. 

In  the  case  of  the  Grape,  more  pruning  is  ne- 
cessary than  perhaps  in  any  other  fruit.  It  is  an 
object  to  keep  the  fruiting  wood  always  low  down 
on  the  vine,  and  this  cannot  be  done  without 
pruning.  So  also  where  the  leaves  arc  crowded, 
some  must  be  thinned  to  allow  proper  light  to 
the  rest.  Again  the  fruiting  branches  are  bet- 
ter shortened  back  to  a  few  eyes  above  the  bud, 
which  gives  more  strength  to  the  bunch.  How 
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you  should  prune  in  your  case  will  depend  on 
what  your  vines  are  like,— we  cannot  advise  for 
particular  cases ;  but  you  see  "prune  not  at  all" 
must  not  be  a  motto  for  you. 


Mexican  Everbearing  Strawberry  in 
Pots  —Amongst  the  chief  attractions  of  our 
Greenhouse  this  season,  has  been  a  dozen  plants 
of  Mexican  Everbearing  Strawberries,  received 
from  Mr  Whiting.  We  have  collected  together 
all  the  varieties  we  could  find,  and  grew  them 
side  by  side.  At  this  writing  (May  13th),  the 
Mexicans  have  been  in  bearing  three  weeks,  to 
the  admiration  of  huudreds  who  have  seen  them. 
The  next  kiuds  to  bear  have  been  some  of  the 
paler  fruits.  The  Old  Monthly  Bed  Alpine, 
received  both  from  Mr.  Fuller  and  Mr.  Knox, 
have  the  fruit  scarcely  formed,  much  less  ripe. 
We  have  sent  some  to  Mr.  Chas  Downing,  who 
replies  :  "  there  is  a  diflft  reme  in  the  leaves  and 
leaf  stalks,  as  you  point  out."  At  the  same  time 
it  is  proper  to  eay,  Mr.  Downing  does  not  place 
the  same  value  on  the  facts  that  we  do. 


Climate  for  Fruits.— Those  of  our  friends 
who  think  the  failure  or  otherwise  of  fruits  de- 
pends on  the  climate  "about  the  first  week  in 
May,*' ought  to  expect  a  wonderful  crop  about 
Philadelphia  this  season.  We  have  kept  an  ac- 
curate record  of  the  thermo  >  eter,  and  though 
we  have  had  what  one  might  term  some  "cold  " 
i  rains,  the  thermometer  has  never  been  below 
40°.  On  the  other  hand,  tho  great  heats 
which  often  bring  things  forward  too  early,  have 
been  wanting.  Every  circumstance  has  com- 
bined to  perfection.  Our  surface  stirring  friends 
will  surely  smother  us  with  fruit  this  year. 


Barclay  anas— J.  B.,  Pottstoum,  Pa.— "In 
a  friend's  garden  last  year,  I  met  a  very  pretty 
■  climbing  vine,  and  took  down  the  name  given 
me,  which  was  1  Barclayana  but  I  find  it  in  no 
catalogue.  Can  you  tell  me  if  it  is  known  in 
cultivation  ?" 

[This  is  the  Maurandia  Barclaycina.  The 
popular  mind  often  runs  into  strange  fancies. 
Often  it  drops  the  specific  name.  In  this  case  it 
retains  it  only.] 

Good  Wiiite  Grape— If.,  Honesdale,  Pa  

Is  there  any  white  Grape  that  will  rank  in  gen- 
eral reliability  with  Concord  ?  I  have  tried 
Montgomery,  Maxatawney,  and  some  others, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  do. 

[There  ii  none  equal  to  Concord ;  but  we 
think  Martha  comes  the  nearest  to  what  you 
want.] 

Late-flowerino  Apples  — On  account  of 
the  late  flowering  of  Ben  Davis,  Rawlo's  Janet, 
and  Northern  Spy  in  Iowa,  they  escape  frosts 
and  yield  well. 


Rambo  Atple.— J.,  Trenton,  N.  J.y  says  : 
"  Formerly  the  Kambo  was  one  of  our  most  pop- 
ular fruits,  but  from  some  cause  or  other,  they 
do  not  do  near  as  well  in  this  vicinity  as  they 
once  did." 

[Similar  reports  come  to  us  about  many  old 
fruits  sometimes.  The  Bellflower,  Baldwin,  and 
R.  I.  Greening  arc  olteu  iu  this  list.  We  do  not 
think  they  fail  oftcuer  than  any  other  kinds,  but 
being  popular,  and  extensively  planted,  when 
they  do  fail  there  are  a  hundred  chances  that  we 
hear  of  their  failure,  to  one  of  a  kind  little  known.  J 


Lilium  auratum.— It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
that  the  great  hopes  entertained  about  the  value 
of  the  great  gold-banded  Lily  of  Japan,  have  not 
been  realized  iu  this  country.  What  is  the  cause 
no  one  knows  ;  but  like  the  Hyacinth  from  Hol- 
land, importations  have  to  be  made  every  year 
to  keep  up  the  staudarJ.  A  very  few  of  our  cul- 
tivators have  had  "  luck  but  with  most,  the 
plants  get  less  and  less  every  year.  By  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Gardener's  Chronicle, 
it  seems  they  have  the  same  trouble  in  England  : 

"  Thriving  plants  of  the  noble  Lilium  aurutum 
will  now  generally  be  forming  their  young 
growths  preliminary  to  flowering.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  we  yet  thoroughly  understand 
the  requirements  of  this  plant;  certain  it  is,  that 
out  of  the  large  quautity  annually  imported  into 
this  country,  thousands  are  lost  from  some  cause 
or  another.  And,  in  fact,  instead  of  increasing 
the  stock  annually,  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
which  takes  place  with  most  other  introductions, 
there  is  a  too  frequent  decrease  in  the  uumbers 
of  this  plant.  One  or  two  points  arc  observable 
in  their  culture.  They  seem  to  have  a  decided 
aversion  to  being  dried  oflT  and  potted  early  iu 
the  winter,  whilst  they  are  dormant,  so  far  as 
foliage  is  concerned.  They  certainly  do  not  like 
a  too  pleutiful  supply  of  pot  room,  and  appear  to 
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thrive  far  better  in  small  sized  pota  than  when 
buried  in  large  balls  of  soil.  Perhaps  there  are 
few  worse  mistakes  in  the  culture  of  new  plants, 
than  the  desire  to  induce  a  luxuriant  growth  by 
potting  them  too  often,  and  affording  too  large 
shifts.  Perfect  drainage  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  the  cultivation  of  the  Liliutn.  Those 
which  are  raakiug  strong  shoots,  and  growing  in 
pots  which  are  too  smalt  for  their  increasing 
wants,  should  thcrcfote  be  attended  to  in  this  re- 
spect, the  previous  remarks  being  fully  taken 
into  consideration  They  do  not  require  artificial 
heat ;  any  place  or  positiou  where  light  is  abun- 
dant, and  where  they  will  be  free  from  frosts  or 
cutting  wiuds,  will  suit  admirably.  ' 

Truffles. — A  correspondent  of  the  Soutlxtrn 
Fanner,  writing  from  France,  says  : 

"  The  cultivation  of  truffles  is  making  an  ex- 
tensive progress  in  the  south  of  France.  Some 
people  assert  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  vine  dis- 
ease. It  thrives  best  in  the  neighborhood  of 
oaks,  however.  About  120  pounds  is  the  average 
yield  of  truffles  per  acre,  which  sell  for  about  900 
fraucs.  A  curious  circumstance  about  this  tu- 
bcraceous  plant— so  rich  in  agate  as  to  be  ranked 
equal  to  meat  in  nutritive  qualities — it  grows 
underground,  and  must  derive  its  nitrogen  from 
the  soil.'' 

In  the  United  States,  Puff-balls  are  often 
known  as  truffles,  and  taken  very  young,  are 
nearly  as  good.  The  genuine  truffle  lias  never 
beeu  found  here. 


Pexxock  Apple.— The  editor  of  Iowa  Home- 
stead says  this  variety  in  Van  Buren  Co.,  bears 
more  fruit  in  proportion  to  number  of  trees  plan- 
ted than  any  other  variety. 

Propagating  Evergreens. — F.  A,  Du- 
buque, Iowa,  writes  :  u  We  have  some  rare  spe- 
cimens of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees,  which 
1  am  anxious  to  multiply.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  I  could  layer  or  graft,  &c.  such  varieties  as 
Pinus  Benthamiana,  P.  ponderosa,,  P.  larieio, 
Picea  Ccphalonica,  Abies  Xordmaniana,  Thuja  \ 
plicata  etc.  ?    I  am  told  that  Pinus  can  bo  j 
grafted  on  the  young  wood  of  the  present  year's 
growth  ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  graft 
such  varieties  as  P.  ponderosa,  as  the  yong  wood  ; 
is  much  thicker  than  any  Pine  I  have  ever  seen. 
If  you  could  inform  me  of  uny  work  that  gives ; 


the  "  rainuti^B,'  of  the  modus  operandi,  I  would 
'eel  much  obliged." 

[All  the  Conifcros  named,  root  by  layers  —  th« 
Abies  and  Piceus  particularly,  making  quite  as 
good  plants  as  if  raised  from  seeds.  The  Pines 
do  not  do  quite  so  well,— they  do  better  by  her- 
baceous grafting.  To  do  this,  pot  in  spring  two 
or  three  year  old  plants,  of  kinds  nearest  allied 
to  the  ones  we  wish  to  increase,  and  when  the 
young  growth  is  very  nearly  mature,  graft  with 
the  nearly  mature  scion.  Saddle  grafting  is  best. 
That  is,  the  stock  is  cut  to  a  wedge,  and  the  end 
of  the  scion  like  an  inverted  V.  Bound  together 
wilh  bast  mat,  and  kept  a  little  close  under  glass, 
they  will  need  no  waxing,  and  will  soon  unite. 

Where  the  stock  is  much  stronger  than  the 
scion,  the  latter  may  be  cut  like  a  wedge,  and 
inserted  on  the  side,  even  in  the  two  or  three 
year  old  wood,— the  upper  portion  being  left  for 
some  time  to  draw  up  the  sap. 

Some  of  the  minute  particulars  we  have  given 
we  know  are  unnecessary  to  our  correspondent, 
but  we  make  them,  hoping  to  render  these  an- 
swers to  correspondents  of  use  to  others,  as  well 
as  the  one  who  suggests  them. 
Put u*  AuUriaca  is  a  good  stock  for  P.  powlerosa. 

Pines  may  be  propagated  by  budding,  as  the 
writer  of  this  has  discovered,  and  the  fact  is  now 
probably  mentioned  for  the  fin-t  time.  This  is 
the  way  it  is  done  :  as  soon  as  the  growth  of  the 
Pine  is  nearly  accomplished,  while  the  shoot  is 
still  soft,  nip  out  its  terminal  bud.  The  next 
year  a  tascicle  of  the  so  called  leaves  or  needles, 
Laken  out  with  a  piece  of  bark,  as  in  the  usual 
way  of  budding,  and  inserted  into  tho  nearly 
mature  young  shoot  of  any  congenial  stock,  will 
unite  very  freely.  The  next  season,  if  headed 
down  to  the  bud,  it  will  push  from  there.  Tne 
objection  to  this  is,  that  including  preparation, 
it  takes  three  years  to  get  a  plant. 
Hoopes'  "Book  of  Evcrgrcous  "  is  the  best  ] 


Name  of  Plant-/).  W.  M.,  Eewance.  Ills. 
— *'  Will  you  please  name  the  enclosed  tiower  for 
me  ?  It  is  grown  from  a  bulb,  found  in  some 
moss  brought  from  the  forest  in  Michigan.  The 
flower  I  seud  you  has  been  in  bloom  for  the  past 
three  weeks,  and  looks  as  well  as  when  ;irat 
opened.    Is  it  wortfiy  of  cultivation?" 

[This  is  a  very  rare  orchideous  plant.— Art- 
Uiusa  bulbosa,— one  of  our  handsomest  natives  of 
that  class.  It  is  very  difficult  to  retain  in  culti- 
vation.  Formerly  it  was  found  tolerably  abund- 
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Is  a  strawberry-grower  of  many  year*'  experience,  offer- 
ed rive  hnndred  dollars  to  any  one  who  would  pick  oat 
the  Mexican  from  the  old  Monthly  Alpine  on  his 
ground*.  If  they  are  no  very  distinct,  perhaps  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Gardener'*  Monthly,  well  aend  oneol  bis  sharp 
eyed  boys  after  that  prize.'" 

All  our  readers  know  that  when  we  said  "that 
differences  can  be  detected,  but  it  requires  sharp 
eyes  to  see  them,"  we  were  not  speaking  about 
the  old  Monthly  Red  Alpine,  which  is  the  one  in 
question.  But  it  seems  to  suit  the  morals  of 
Hearth  and  Home  to  deal  in  this  class  of  decep- 
tion on  its  readers. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  speak  favorably 
of  HearUi  and  Home;  but  if  it  is  to  drop  tho 
manners  of  a  "  family  and  flresidtt"  journal,  and 
descend  to  low  bar  room  wrangles  and  betting 
arguments  in  the  discussion  of  scientific  facts, 
we  must  part  company. 

We  have  ever  found  the  bluff  game  of  money 
to  back  an  argument,  the  last  resort  of  ignorance 
and  folly.  If  the  Hearth  and  Home  is  fond  of 
this  style  of  proving  scientific  facts,  no  doubt  it 
can  find  plenty  of  such  evidence  of  the  correct- 
ness of  its  position  in  the  slums  of  New  York, 
without  going  to  Michigan  to  fiud  them. 


ant  in  New  Jersey ;  but  "  collections  for  Eu- 
rope" have  nearly  eradicated  it  from  accessible 
localities.] 

Mr.  Hoopes'  Courespondence— Our  de- 
cision to  be  a  party  in  the  Californian  trip  last 
year  was  overbalanced.  We  are  now  glad  that 
we  did  not  go,  for  we  should  not  then  have  had 
the  admirable  correspondence  our  readers  have 
so  much  enjoyed.  Mr.  Uoopes  takes  a  position 
in  the  front  ranks  of  Horticultural  writers.  Few 
since  d.ath  stopped  the  pen  of  the  lamented 
Downing,  have  possessed  the  power  of  carrying 
along  the  sympathy  and  attention  of  the  reader 
as  Mr.  Hoopes  does.  We  know  that  hundreds 
of  our  readers  will  learn  with  deep  regret  that  the 
present  letter  closes  the  Californian  correspon- 
dence. 

Hearth  awd  Home —It  is  to  the  credit  of 
Horticultural  and  Agricultural  journals  that  they 
seldom  resort  to  personal  abuse  of  ecutlemen 
connected  with  each  other,as  we  often  sec  in  what 
is  called  secular  papers.  Singularly  enough  when 
it  does  occur,  it  is  usually  in  those  with  very 
great  pretensions  to  "high  tone"  or  4<go«d 
family'*  recommendations.  We  had  to  notice  a 
brilliant  specimen  of  vulgarity  concerning  the 
editor  of  this  magazine  in  the  Boston  Journal  of 
Horticulture  recently,  and  we  now  have  another 

in  the  shape  of  the  following,  from  Heartli  and 
Home : 

"An  AirrnoniTYON  Strawbbrmks  — For  along  time 
our  Horticulturists  and  others  have  wished  that  an  au- 
thority on  strawberries  might  appear  There  are  so 
many  now  varieties  introduced,  and  old  ones  going  out 
of  cultivation,  that  a  living,  walking,  or  traveling  Cy- 
clopcdln-Fnigarla  wa»  a  thing  much  tobede«lred  We 
ar«  happy  to  inform  the  great  American  republic  that 
the  man  ha"  come.  Of  course  we  refer  to  the  editor  of 
the  (Jurtlenrr'n  Monthly,  who,  In  a  late  number,  states 
that  he  is  enabled  to  detect  a  difference  between  the 
Mexican  Everbearing  Strawberry  and  the  old  Monthly 
Hed  Alpine,  and  he  says, '  that  any  boy  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence can  pick  out  one  from  the  other.'  But  further 
on  Instates  that  *  differences  can  be  detected,  but  It  re- 
quires sharp  eyes  to  pick  them  out'  Just  so,  and  we 
regret,  for  the  sake  of  sclenc.  that  ours  are  sodlm  that 
we  are  unable  to  see  those  differences.  Dut  the  closing 
remark*  of  uiir  new  authority  are  decidedly  handsome. 
Hear  him:  'There  Is,  therclore,  no  longer  any  doubt 
ah. nit  the  entlredlstlnctnessof  ihe  Mexican  as  a  variety 
from  all  others.'  Well,  wo  can  assure  our  contemporary 
that  there  area  few  old  bnluuiftlsand  llorlst*  nnlti  thou- 
sand miles  from  this  city  Inat  w.-rc  noted  for  their  sci- 
entific attainments  before  he  was  born,  and  are  so  yet, 
wiio  cannot  find  the  distinct  characteristics  named. 
Perhaps  it  Is  because  they  do  not  possess  sharp  eyes; 
but  there  Is  no  question  about  the  clearness  of  their 
brains. 

Mr.  B.  littthaway,  of  Little  Prairie  Ronde,  Mich.,  who 


A  Box  of  Violets— From  Mr.  Oeo.  Such, 
South  Amboy,  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  treats 
of  the  Spring.  Only  18  inches  square,  yet  it 
contained  hundreds  of  opened  flowers. 

Oberon  says, 

"  I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows. 
Where  oxllps,  and  the  nodding  violet  grows." 

We  have  heard  of  times  when  there  were  great 
runs  ou  banks.  If  such  violets  as  these  passed 
current  iu  Obcron's  days,  we  fancy  there  was  a 
pretty  good  run  on  this  bank.  We  should  much 
like  if  Mr.  Such  would  add  to  (the  obligation 
a  chapter  on  Violet  culture,  which  he  evidently 
"  sees  through." 


Nativity  of  the  Potato.— "Benni","  Green- 
ville, 7'eHn..ask8:  "The  common  Potato  is  called 
the  Irish  Potato.  W  hy  ?  I  suppose  it  is  uot  a 
native  of  Ireland.  Where  is  it  originally  from  ?" 

[The  Potato  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and 
was  introduced  iuto  England  about  the  end  of 
the  ItHh  century,  but  exactly  when  or  by  whom 
is  not  kuowu.  Probably  by  Bauhin  the  botauist. 
It  was  found  to  thrive  well  in  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate of  Ireland,  and  immense  quantities  being 
exported  from  that  country,  they  became  known 
in  the  trade  as  '  Irish  Potatoes,"  as  distitiguish- 
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ed  from  those  raised  in  England,  wMch  would 
be  English  Potatoes.  The  term  **  Irish,"  as  ap- 
plied to  this  whole  class  of  Potatoes,  is  an  Amer- 
icanism, unknown  in  Europe,  although  Cobbett. 
perhaps,  did  something  to  start  the  idea,  by  call- 
ing the  Potato  u  Ireland's  lazy  rooL'J  He  adop- 
ted this  term  from  the  practice  of  the  Irish,  who 
grew  them  in  wide  trenches,  which  they  called 
laxy  bed*.] 

Sexes  of  Plants.— J?.  B.,  Philadelphia, 
says :  "  I  have  been  much  interested  as  a  young 
Student  of  Botany,  in  the  classification  of  Lin- 
nceus,  founded  on  the  sexes  of  plants.  In  con- 
versing with  a  friend,  I  expressed  myself  that  he 
was  the  discoverer  of  the  sexes  of  p!an*s,  on 
which  his  system  was  founded.  As  this  was 
questioned,  I  take  the  liberty  of  inquiring  if  I  am 
not  right  ?» 

[Not  quite  right.  The  Romans  had  certainly 
a  knowledge  of  the  separate  sexes,  as  they  used 
to  fertilize  the  female  dates  with  the  male  flow- 
ers from  other  plants.  There  is  not  much  said 
about  it,  however,  in  their  works  ;  but  then  there 
were  not  many  to  write,  and  of  those  books 
which  were  written  few  have  come  down  to  our 
times.  '1  hey  knew  more  in  their  day  than  we 
usually  give  them  credit  for  Of  the  moderns, 
Cesalpinus,  an  Italian  botanist,  before  Ltnnseus, 
knew  certainly  all  about  the  sexes  of  plants.] 


Botanical  Explorations  in  Nevada.— 
Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham,of  Milwaukic  Is  now  engiged 
in  Zoological  and  Botanical  exploration  of  Ne- 
vada. Several  boxes  of  specimens  have  already 
beeu  shipped  to  his 


Disease  in  Apple  Tiiees. — J.  B.  J?.,  Ru*- 
seUuille,  Ky  ,  writes  :  "  I  have  an  orchard  of  72 
Apple  trees.  6  rows,  12  trees  in  a  row ;  rows 
running  north  and  south.  The  3  rows  on  the 
east,  are  on  ground  5  feet  lower  thin  the 
other  3  rows  on  the  west.  Now  over  one-half  of 
the  last  3  rows  have  died  ;  the  trees  are  9  or  10 
years'  old,  and  foi  the  pant  three  years  have  been 
in  grass.  The  3  rows  on  the  ea  t  side  are  all 
healthy  and  fine.  The  leaves  and  small  fruits  are 
beginning  to  fall,  and  in  one  month  the  tree  will 
be  dead.  I  examined  the  roote,  and  from  the  top 
of  the  around  down  it  is  entirely  dead,  whereas 
the  body  and  limbs  are  apparently  alive.  I  could 
not  find  a  borer.    Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  will  be 


obliged  If  you  can  suggest  some  remedy.  I  have 
lost  8  or  10  trees  this  year ;  several  last  and  i  he 
year  before,  and  I  see  indications  of  others  dying. 

The  ground  is  rich,  and  I  keep  the  gra?s 
under  them  shaved  off." 

[We  have  known  some  trees,  especially  ^ugar 
Maples  and  White  Pines,  die  in  this  manner, 
from  the  effects  of  a  parasitic  fungus  on  the  roots. 
Also,  we  have  known  dwarf  apple  stocks,  un- 
doubtedly healthy,  die  by  having  fungus  from  a 
dead  dwarf  Apple  tree  placed  on  their  roots.  We 
suspect  this  is  the  cause  here  ;  though  we  have 
never  known  a  similar  case  on  such  large  trees. 
If  this  is  the  case,  thread-like  Mycelium  will  be 
found  on  the  roots,— as  we  believe  in  all  cases  of 
death  from  fungus,  it  is  by  the  agency  of  these 
thread  like  films.  If  the  trees  were  smaller,  we 
should  take  up.  wash  with  water,  and  plant  in 
new  and  fresh  Boil ;  but  with  so  large  trees,  it  is 
hard  to  experiment  with  any  prospect  of  savii.g 
them.  Possibly  a  heavy  watering  of  lime-water 
and  sulphur  (the  sulphur  being  put  on  the  lime 
before  the  water  is  added)  might  kill  the  fungus, 
if  it  should  be  a  fungus,  and  the  attack  has  not 
already  done  its  worst. 

Fruit  Prospects  in  New  Jersey.— A  Sa- 
lem lett.  r  says  :  "  We  have  the  promise  of  a 
great  pear  season.  My  Vicars,  Bcurre  d'Amanlis 
and  Duchesse  trees  look  like  'snowball'  bushes.  " 

Gardening  at  Dubuque,  Iowa.— A  cor- 
respondent from  New  Mellercy  A  obey,  says  : 

"Around  our  new  monastery,  two  wingH  of 
which  are  now  nearly  finished,  we  arc  beginning 
to  plant.  It  is  of  solid  stone,  all  through,  in  the 
mediaeval  gothic  style,  with  buttresses,  wall?, 
and  stoue  mullions,  windows  and  enamel  glass. 
I  think  the  surroundings  would  be  in  better 
keeping  in  the  Picturesque,  rather  than  in  the 
Beautiful  style." 

Philadelphia  Lawn  Mowers.— Lost  year 
we  noticed  that  Graham.  Emlen  &  Passmore 
had  made  important  and  valuable  improvements 
in  Lawn  Mowing  machines.  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  our  notice  drew  general  attention  to 
them,  and  that  they  are  becoming  as  familiar  as 
"household  words."  A  correspondent  in  Du- 
chess Co.,  New  York,  writes  that  he  has  had  to 
abandon  all  the  Lawn  Mowers  in  general  use  for 
hand  work,  and  asks  if  there  is  really  one  any 
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good.  We  believe  he  will  be  entirely  satisfied 
with  one  of  these. 


Xames  of  Plants.— .4.  B.,  Iteadina,  Pa.— 
Amelanchier  botryapinm,  the  Juneberry  or  In- 
dian Cherry,  a  tree  worthy  of  general  culture. 

K,  Elizabeth,  Pa. — Andromeda  rnariana. 

Noblemen  at  Work.— Few  of  us  have  any 
idea  of  the  fondness  of  the  English  aristocracy 
for  real  hard  work  in  their  gardens  and  grounds. 
Earl  Vernon,  formerly  President  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  of  England,  would  work 
all  day,  hoe  in  hand,  with  his  laborers,  and  ns 
bard  as  any  of  them.  The  writer  of  this  para- 
graph has  seen  his  nephew  for  hours,  axe  in 
hand,  thinning  out  his  own  plantations ;  and 
once  saw  him  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  both 
together  with  a  cross-cut  saw  cutting  down  a 
large  Buttonwood. 

These  reminiscences  are  called  up  by  an  Ameri- 
can correspondent  who  recently  visited  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, the  English  Premier,  at  hishomeat  llaw- 
arden.  and  who  found  hun  hacking  away  at  a 
Beech  fourteen  feet  in  circumference.  He  takes 
great  pride  in  his  ability  to  do  hard  w,  rk,  and 
believes,  the  correspondent  says,  that  physical 
exercise  induces  a  good  appetite,  and  that  this 
again  reacts  on  mental  vigor. 

The  Ives  Grape  —This  is  preferred  to  the 
Concord  for  marketing  in  many  places,  as  it  so 
nearly  resembles  that  kind  in  general  quality, 
but  has  a  firmer  Bkin,  whiih  enables  it  to  travel 
butter. 

Sweet  and  Sour  Apple  —  A  Pemarus,Mich 
correspondent  of  Rural  New-Yorker,  sends  to 
that  journal  apples  which  are  part  sour  and  part 
sweet,  in  the  same  fruit.     Experts  pronounce 
the  sweet  part  the  Sweet  Bouuh,  and  the  sour 
Rhode  Island  Greening.    How  they  were  origi- 
nated is  not  stated  We  may  remark,  that  when 
the  question  of  producing  them  by  dividing  the 
buds  wns  agitated  last  year,  we  urged  readers  to 
try  for  Vumselves.    We  did  our  share  to  settle 
this  vexed  question,  by  dividing  the  buds  of  a 
dozen  It  bode  Island  Greening,  and  a  dozen  Red 
Astraclmn,  setting  the  halves  of  each  kiud  to 
gether  as  one.    Though  we  employed  a  very 
sharp  knife  for  the  operation,  and  the  "fit"  was 
so  complete  that  no  one  could  tell  but  that  it  was 


one  scion,  except  by  the  color  of  the  barks  the 
experiment  does  not  promise  to  succeed.  But  we 
will  report  again  some  day. 


A  Large  Lemon.— We  have  before  us  a 
lemon  of  exceptional  size.  It  measures  5}  inches 
lonu,  10$  circumference  and  was  grown  on  one 
of  the  tree*  in  the  greenhouse  of  J.  Vaughan 
Merrick,  of  Philadelphia.  George  Graham,  gar- 
dener. Its  weight  is  14  ounces,  av.  If  any  one 
can  beat  this  we  should  like  to  know. 


Large  Asparaocs.— An  "Old  Subscriber," 
Philadelphia,  wishes  "to  learn  something  about 
the  very  large  Asparagus  that  has  been  brought 
to  our  markets  lately.  Is  it  a  native,  or  did  it 
originate  in  Europe  ?  ' 

[This  large  Asparagus  is  obtained  from  com- 
mon roots  planted  three  feet  apart  every  way.  and 
in  soil  kept  up  to  the  highest  condition  of  rich- 
ness. The  Asparagus  is  a  native  of  the  oca-const 
of  Europe,— and  is  also  partially  naturalized 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  United  States. 
It  docs  not  grow  very  stout  when  wild.  It  has 
been  in  cultivation  over  2000  years.] 


8urf ace- stirring  Pear  Trees.— It  is  plea- 
sant to  us  who  have  struggled  so  long  against 
the  old  barbarism  of  stirring  the  soil  to  cultivate 
fruit  trees,  to  see  it  gradually  giving  way  Pas- 
chall  Morris  thus  helps  along  the  good  work,  in 
a  recent  number  of  his  Practical  Farmer  : 

"  Some  years  ago  a  friend  of  ours  purchased  a 
farm  in  Chester  county,  where  there  were  *ome 
fine  and  thrifty  pear  trees,  but  never  pears.  These 
latter  were  what  he  Ix  lieved  in,  and  he  brought 
them,  by  simply  mulching  the  ground,  as  far  as 
the  brandies  extended,  with  f  tones.  We  saw  a 
space  of  live  to  six  feet  around  tho  trunks  paved 
with  stone,  and  there  were  pears,  and  regular 
crops,  every  season." 

Rawle's  Janet  Apple  — The  similarity  be- 
tween the  names  of  Janet  and  Janettingis  lead- 
ing into  confusion  very  different  apples. 

Rawle  s  Janet  was,  no  doubt,  adopted  from  that 
female  name  ;  while  Janetiing  is  a  corruption  of 
"June  eating,"  so  called  because  that  apple  was 
often  early  enough  to  eat  in  June.  The  confu- 
sion is  unfortunate,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Janctting 
there  is  little  besides  tarliuess  to  recommend  it ; 
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whle  Rawle's  Janet  is  one  of  our  showiest  and 
best  winter  fruits. 

Care  should  betaken  to  stiictly  preserve  the 
orthography  of  names,  as  they  often  furnish  the 
best  clue  to  their  origin.  This  is  well  illustrated 
by  a  flower  common  in  gardens  known  as  the 
DeviVa  Bit.  We  were  asked  recently  why  it  was 
called  Devil's  Bit?  The  or.ginal  orthography  was 
Devil's  Bite.  The  Saxons  had  their  legends  as 
well  as  other  nations.  They  supposed  the  root 
of  this  plant  to  possess  very  great  virtues  for 


healing  the  sick.  This  of  course  was  exceedingly 
disagreeable  to  the  arch  onemy  of  mankind,  who 
is  always  anxious  to  come  hy  his  own  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment,  and  give  them  no  time  for 
repentance,  so  he  bit  ofT  tho  roots  of  that  plant, 
as  any  one  who  dig  up  a  root  of  Scabiosa  succisa 
can  even  to  this  day  see ;  but,  fortunately,  not 
enough  to  prevent  poor  humanity  from  making 
good  use  of  the  part  he  left.  If  the  c  had  not 
been  lea  off  the  bit,  the  legend  would  be  leas 
Hkcly  to  get  lost. 


BOOKS,   CATALOGUES,  &C. 


8««i.rro)e  Totr**,  through  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  liwttia,  Poland,  and  Sjxtin.  By  H*>ory 
WlDlhmp  Sargent.  Published  by  Appleton  k  Co.,  Bro*dw»y, 
Hew  York. 

Time  is  of  mach  more  importance  to  a  travel- 
ler in  present  than'in  the  past  dnys.  It  is  a 
priceless  boon  to  know  beforehand  where  and  what 
to  see.  We  have  often  wished  for  just  such  a  little 
pocket  book,  as  Mr.  Sargent  here  gives  us.  It  shows 
us  not  only  what  to  see,  but  how  to  go,  and  the 
cost  of  getting  there.  This  he  does  by  making  a 
brief  note  of  each  day's  doings,  thus  :  '*  Aug  4th. 
Drive  again  or  walk  to  Oakley  Park,  to  sec  the 
Druid  Oaks,  said  to  be  3000  years  old.  From 
hero  to  Downton  Hall,  Sir  Charles  Houghton's, 
beautiful  lawn  and  flower  gardens,— and  fine  ex- 
tensive views.  Bill  at  Ludlow,  three  days  and 
carriage,  £5  10s. 

Mr.  Sargent's  little  book  though  valuable  to 
every  traveller,  is  particularly  so  to  those  of 
horticultural  tastes,  as  nothiug  interesting  in 
this  field  escapes  his  eye. 


Tn«  StiuwBMiir  akd  it«  Ccltch,  by  J.  M.  Merrick  Jr.  Boston: 
PnblUheri  by  J.  E.  Tilton  *  Co. 

This  is  chiefly  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  all  the 
varieties  that  have  appeared  during  the  last  hun- 
dred years  in  England  and  America.  Hundreds 
of  them  have  been  "born  to  blush  unseen''  to 
few  but  their  raisers,  and  it  must  have  been  a 
great  labor  of  love  on  the  part  of  the  author  to 
dignify  them  with  a  place  in  a  book.  However 
it  will  interest  students  who  wish  to  get  to  the 
very  bottom  of  all  things.  In  addition  to  the 
descriptive  part,  there  are  many  excellent  hints 
for  Strawberry  culture. 


TiraPia.br  Joseph  IUrrt*.  PnblUhod  by  Or«u»  Judd*Oo., 
N*w  York. 

Mr.  Harris,  well  known  of  old  in  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  and  now  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
has  the  rare  faculty  in  modern  bookmaking  of 
writing  well ;  and  of  using  as  good  common 
sense  as  good  language.  It  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  read  anything  from  his  pen.  In  this  book 
Mr.  Harris  is  himself.  He  goes  profoundly  into 
the  fattened  hog,— and  advocates  strongly  the 
desirableness  of  more  attention  to  choice  breeds. 


Sbtmtt  Fim  Foroiam  Flowim,  by  B.  a  B»od  Jr.  PaMUhed 

by  J.  E.  Tilton  k  Co. 

This  book  is  issued  in  the  usual  beautiful  style 
for  which  the  Messrs.  Tiltons  are  deservedly 
famous.    Mr.  Rand  has  chosen  some  of  our  most 
popular  flowers,  of  which  to  briefly  sketch  the 
history  and  culture,  and  has  made  a  very  pleas- 
ant and  readable  book  about  them.    In  a  uotico 
of  a  previous  work  of  Mr.  Rand,  we  regretted 
his  use  of  the  vulgar  error  "  Tube  Rose "  to 
designate  the  well  known  plant  referred  to.  In 
the  present  work,  it  is  still  used  in  the  illustra- 
tion,-although  correctly  tuberose,  in  the  text. 
With  so  much  useful  information  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted thai  more  care  was  not  taken  both  with 
the  facts  and  the  proof  reading,   some  of  the 
latter  being  quite  serious,  especially  one,  which 
makes  the  Coleus  a  native  of  Iowa.    Wc  fear 
however,  our  Boston  friends  think  us  captious 
in  our  criticisms,  so  we  content  ourselves  by 
saying  that  to  the  general  public,  this  little  book 
will  be  very  welcome. 
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Taim  to  ht  Patjrrtr.- Hint*  on  getting-  w*ll  and  kt*r>lag  walL 
l!y  Mm.  R.  H.  Gleaann,  M.  D   5.  Y.:  Wnod  &  Holbro  .|c. 

This  work  is  intended  for  women  exclusively. 
We  handed  it  to  a  lady  connected  with  our  es- 
tablishment, every  way  competent  to  judge  of 
its  merits,  who  pronounces  it  excellent.  We  are 
sure  it  can  have  no  higher  praise. 


VjLtPicroBT  AnnRRM.br  Ann  PcMton.  M.  D.,  Prol  ofPbrtlology 
in  tl  »  Women'*  Me4ieal  Co)leg«<if  Pa. 

Women  have  been  taught  for  ages  to  be 
"  earnest  in  good  works.  '  The  Philadelphia 
ladies  believe  that  the  higher  the  intelligence  the 


better  the  work.  They  had  many  difficulties  to 
overcome,  therefore  their  success  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  has  been  wonderful  and  gratifying  to 


Thr  KffToaotMiNT,  of  St.  Lonl«,  Mo. 

Has  added  "  and  Botanist "  to  its  title,  and 
placed  the  Editorial  control  of  the  hut  depart- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Geo.  Vasey  of  Illinois. 
This  is  an  excellent  idea,  and  we  are  sure  wiU  be 
popular  and  proAtable  to  the  publisher. 


KEW  AM)  RARE  FRUITS. 


Golden  Thornless  Raspberry.— Golden 
Raspberries  of  the  Blackcap  species  abound  wild 
all  over  the  Union,  and  it  is  strange  that  no  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  selecting  some  of  the 
best  for  cultivation.  Usually,  as  first  shown  by 
Dr.  Stayman  in  the  Gardener'*  Monthly,  pale 
varieties  are  not  as  hardy  or  productive  as  dark 
ones,  but  generally  they  are  much  superior  in 
flavor,  a  character  which  always  makes  them 
welcome.  Recently  Mr.  Purdy  has  turned  his 
appreciative  eyes  in  tins  direction.  His  Qolden 
Thornless  promises  to  be  popular. 

We  notice  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  some 
quarters  to  pronounce  this  the  same  as  a  western 
variety  called  Minnesota.  This  is  a  great  mis- 
take.   The  kinds  arc  quite  distinct. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  should  be  so 
much  haste  to  throw  kinds  together,  as  hns  been 
recently  exhibited  in  many  cases  It  is  so  easy 
to  mix  things,  and  so  hard  to  separate.  More- 
over in  the  present  stage  of  i he  'science,' or  rather 
the  medley  of  pomologienl  knowledge  where  little 
but  memory  is  relied  on  to  fix  distinctions,  it  is 
safest  to  distrust  ones  own  judgment  for  a  time, 
than  to  believe  every  one  else  wrong. 


New  Apples.— Almost  every  agricultural 
paper  has  now  its  drawings  and  descriptions  ol 
new  apples.  Though  anxious  to  make  the 
Montiily  a  record  of  Horticultural  progress,  it 
is  nearly  impossible  to  keep  up. 

In  the  Rural  New  York<  r,  the  following  have 
recently  been  nnmed  :  Quaker  Beauty,  Oct.  and 
Nov.;  Hesper's  Blush,  Oct.,  Nov.;  Bcacher's 


Sweet,  Oct.,  Nov.;  Stewart's  Sweet,  Oct.,  Nov.; 
Pride  of  Minneapolis  Pride  of  the  Pratrle,IIoney 
Sweet,  Coral,  Pcffcr's  No.  1,  Winter  Gem, 
Busby's  Early.  August;  Parry's  White,  August, 
Sept;  Orange  Pippin.  Sept;  Clime's  Codlin;  Ncw- 
ville,  Dec.  to  Feb.;  Prolific  Blush,  Aug.  Sept.; 
Cons,  July,  Aug  ;  Potter's  Early,  July,  Aug. 

Some  of  these  are  crabs.  They  are  all  good 
kinds  and  worthy  of  attention. 

The  Black  Damascus  Grape.— At  p  343 
mention  is  made  of  the  Black  Damascus  as  one 
of  the  finest  of  all  Black  Grapes.  Having  grown 
this  variety  extensively  at  one  time,  I  can  quite 
endorse  this  opinion,  for  no  Black  Grape  I  have 
ever  tasted  equals  it  for  rich  vinous  flavor,  and, 
when  grown  well,  for  its  enormously  large  round 
berries.  It  is  a  very  distinct  variety,  and  is 
easily  known  by  its  large  succulent  leaves  and 
sturdy  bunches.  The  flowers  before  opening  are 
like  little  berries,  but  it  is  a  bad  setting  variety 
unless  the  capsules  of  the  flowers  are  rubbed  off 
at  the  flowering  time  to  set  the  pollen  free.  It 
likewise  labors  under  the  same  disadvantage  as 
the  Kempsey  Alicante  and  other  bad  setting 
Grapes,  of  having  a  little  viscid  juice  on  the  top 
of  the  stigma,  which  requires  disturbing  at  the 
setting  period.  This  I  always  di  I  by  drawing 
the  hand  when  dry  over  the  bunches  at  the 
warmest  time  of  the  day,  and  especially  if  the 
sun  shone.  By  attending  to  this  process  1  had 
always  a  fair  crop  in  a  good  sized  vinery  planted 
entirely  with  this  variety,  and  during  its  season 
of  ripening,  October  and  November,  no  other 
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Grapes  were  called  for  till  it  was  done.  Being  a 
thinskinned  Grape,  it  will  not  keep  late.  The 
perfect  berries  have  only  one  Btone,  and  the 
smaller  ones  are  seedless,  but  they  are  nearly  ns 
large  as  many  Black  Grapes,  with  seeds  in.  I 
doubt  if  grafting  would  have  any  effect  upon  this 
variety  in  making  it  less  shy  in  fruiting  or  set- 
ting. I  have  never  tried  it  upon  any  slock  but 
the  Black  Hamburgh,  and  the  experiment  was 
not  favorable,  for  I  found  it  did  better  on  its  own 
roots  The  original  Black  Damascus  Vine  at 
Workshop  Manor  was  found  to  have  pushed  its 
roots  into  an  old  heap  of  coal  ashes,  and  bore 
good  crops  every  year.— Wm.  Tilleby,  Garde- 
ner'a  Chronicle. 


Nicanor  Strawberry.— A  Boston  letter 
says:  "The  only  Strawberry  I  ha]  freely  in 
bloom  on  the  1st  of  May,  was  the  Nicanor. — 


that  early  blooming  and  early  fruiting  eo  along 
together.'1 


The  Paolt  Apple.—  This  apple  has  been 
already  noticed  in  the  G-mfcner'a  Monthly.  At- 
tention is  again  drawn  to  it  by  a  note  from  Mr. 
Roberts  to  the  Rural  New  Yorler,  who  Rays  • 
at  Paoli,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  "the  original  tree 
was  found  growing  in  a  clearing  ;  the  tree,  appa- 
rently eight  or  ten  years  old.  of  rather  a  spread- 
ing habit,  a  thrifty  grower,  and  when  found,  had 
on  it  nearly  one  bushel  of  apples  of  good  size,  or 
above  medium.  In  appearance,  it  resembles 
Summer  Hagloe,  but  is  less  streaked  with  red." 


Strawberry  Monarch  of  the  West,  is  a 
western  seeiiling.  said  to  bo  "  an  extraordinary  " 
one.    Twelve  to  fifteen  berries  make  a  quart, and 


which  shows  it  to  be  a  very  early  sort,  supposing  j  some  have  been  raised  sixteen  to  the  pound. 


NEW  AND  BARB  PLANTS. 


Double  Lilac. — Amongst  the  new  plants 
we  hive  seen  this  year  likely  to  prove  desirable 
is  the  Double  Lilac.  It  is  about  the  same  color 
as  the  common  purple— perhaps  a  shade  paler. 
In  (Jbmraon  with  most  double  flowered  plants 
the  growth  is  not  so  vigorous  as  the  single  flow- 
ered kinds.  The  bush  is  more  compact,  which 
gives  it  a  distinct  habit.  We  have  no  doubt  it 
will  become  popular. 


Iris  Violacea.— This  is  a  beautiful  new 
species  of  a  genus  which  comprises  many  a  gem 
of  the  herbaceous  border.  It  is  a  perennial,  and 
perfectly  hardy  in  our  climate,  being  a  native  of 
the  Caucasus.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate  ensi- 
form,  cuspidate  ;  tht  scape  two  feet  high  and 
leafy  ;  the  spathes  each  two-flowered  ;  and  the 
flowers  themselves  of  a  rich  deep  violet  purple, 
having  a  cylindrical  tube,  the  outer  segments  of 
the  peranth  deflexed.  2  inches  long,  broadly 
ovate,  spotted  with  yellow  towards  the  base  ;  the 
inner  segments  ovate-lanceolate  acute,  while  the 
pctaloid  stigmas,  which  are  linguiform,  bifid,  and 


incised  at  the  apex,  are  also  violet-colored.— 
Bull's  Ifew  Plants. 

LlLIUM  LOXOIFLORUM  ALBO-MAROIXATUM. 

— This  interesting  new  Lily  has  been  recently 
imported  from  Japan.  The  leaves  have  a  dis- 
tinct and  even  narrow  border  of  white,  which 
adds  considerably  to  the  interest  of  the  plant, 
while  the  habit  of  growth  is  similar  to  that  of 
L.  longiflarum,  and  the  flowers  also  arc  pure 
white,  as  in  that  species.  It  forms  a  very  pretty 
and  desirable  novelty  amongst  Japan  Lilies.— 
Bull's  Nac  Platits. 


Parmextiera  Cerkifera — This  iR  the  cele- 
brated ''Candle  Tree,"  discovered  in  the  valley 
of  the  River  Chagrcs,  Isthmus  of  Panama,  by 
Dr  Seemann.  It  has  opposite  trifoliolato  leaves, 
and  large  white  blossoms,  which,  in  its  native 
habitat,  are  given  throughout  the  year,  but  are 
produced  in  the  the  greatest  abundance  during 
the  rainy  season.  As  in  most  of  the  Creseenti- 
acea;,  the  flowers  grow  out  of  the  old  wood  ;  the 
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fruit  is  fleshy,  and  the  seeds  very  small,  not 
larger  tlun  lentils.-W.  Bi:ll. 

Con^A  Pexduliflor  a.  — This  is  of  much 
more  elegant  habit  and  neater  growth  than  the 
common  C  .bain,  and  will  form  a  useful  addition 
to  stove  climbers. 

The  flowers  are  produced  <r  »m  drooping  pedun- 
cles 8  to  10  inches  in  length  ;  calyx-tube  dilated  ; 
segments  green,  1J  inches  long  ;  corolla  green, 
tabu  ar  at  the  base  for  about  an  inch,  then  di 
nded  mto  lobes,  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
length  being  from  three  to  f ,„r  inches  long, 
pendulous  and  wavy,  and  about }  i„ch  broad, 
me  filament*  of  the  stamens  are  about  3  inches 
long  of  a  dark  red  purple  color,  thus  forming  a 
peculiar  and  distinct  contrast  to  the  green  lobes 
Native  of  Caraccas. 

Godtota  GroAS.-This  is  the  largest  Ariod, 
both  in  leaf  and  flower,  of  which  we  have  as  yet 
any  precise  knowledge.  It  was  discovered  in 
January,  18T.0,  by  Dr  R  Seeman  WRr  ^  Jnvftl| 

mine,  in  the  Chontales  Mountains  of  Nicaragua 
where  it  grows  amongst  brushwood  in  broken 
ground  n^-ar  rivulets. 

The  plant  grows  with  great  rapiditv-scveral 
inches  durinc  a  single  night.  It  produces  only 
a  solitary  leaf  and  after  that  has  died  ofT,  the 
flower  snathe  makes  its  appearance,  both  leaf 
and  spathe  being  of  gigan  ic  dimensions.  The 
petiole  (of  the  largest  specimens  measured  in 
-Nicaragua)  is  10  feet  long,  covered  with  minute 
spiny  projections  and  with  a  metallic  beautifully 
mottled  surface,  brimstone  yellow,  barred  and 
striped  with  purple,  giving  it  tho  appearance  of 
a  snake  standing  erect.  Tho  blade  of  the 
leaf,  which  is  green  on  both  sides,  is  3  ft  8  in. 
long,  so  that  the  whole  leaf  is  13  ft  8  in  long 
The  blade  is  divided  iuto  three  primary  sections, 
which  are  again  repeatedly  subdivided,  the  ex- 
treme divisions  being  ovate  acuminate.  The  pe- 
duncle is  4  feet  long  and  4  inches  in  circum- 
ference, mottled,  rough,  with  minute  Bpiny  pro- 
jections like  the  petiole,  and  furnished  towards 
the  base  with  several  large  bracts.  The  flower 
spathe  is  the  greatest  curiosity,  measuring  ns  it 
docs  1  ft.  1 1  in.  in  length,  and  1  ft.  8  in.  in  width 
It  is  of  thick  leathery  texture,  outside  of  a  dark 
bluish  brown,  and  inside  of  a  d  irk  brownish  red, 
with  the  exception  of  the  base  and  those  parts 
surrounding  the  spadix,  which  are  whitish  yel- 
low. The  spadix  is  only  9  inches  long  and  9 
lines  across,  and  bears  hermaphrodite  flowers. 


The  original  specimen,  sent  home  by  Dr  See- 
mann,  attained  the  first  year  of  its  cultivation 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  dimensions  noted 
of  it  in  Nicaragua  — Bull's  New  Plants. 

Psvoiiotria  Cyaxococca.— If  one  were  to 
search  the  vegetable  kingdom  through,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  any  other  plant  which  dis- 
plays, eitht-r  in  its  flowers,  fruit,  or  seeds,  such 
a  beautiful  ultramarine  color  as  is  exhibited  by 
the  berries  of  this  new  species  from  Chontales, 
Nicaragua.  In  leaf  there  is  scarcely  anything 
to  distinguish  it  from  hundreds  of  congeners. 
The  color  and  size  of  tho  flowers  is  disappoint- 
ing to  the  lovers  of  gay  tints  and  large  blossoms, 
but  both  are  all  the  more  calculated  to  prepare 
us,  as  it  were,  for  a  surprise.  As  soon  as  the 
fruit  begins  to  assume  shape  and  substance,  a 
tint  is  displayed  which  can  be  but  imperfectly 
rendered  by  the  Greek  term  cyaneu*.  In  its  na- 
tive woods,  the  plant  grows  as  underwood,  and 
is  loaded  throughout  the  winter  with  large  bluo 
herr'es,  as  many  as  from  30  to  35  growing  on  one 
bunch.  Its  introducer  was  Dr.  Seeman,  who 
also  vouches  for  tlv*  plant  being  absolutely  new 
to  science.— Wm.  Bull. 


PsrcnoTRiA  Ciiontalknsis.— "  I  now  beg  to 
forward  to  you  a  second  species  of  Psychotria," 
wrote  Dr.  Seeman  to  Mr.  Bull  from  Central 
America,  "and  in  doing  so  I  must  in  tho  first 
instance  endeavor  to  disabuse  your  mind  from 
prejudice  which,  no  doubt,  you  share  in  common 
with  many  other  hunters  after  ornamental 
phnts,  viz..  that  Psychotrias  are  unworthy  of 
your  attention,  and  do  not  possess  those  quali- 
ties to  which  you  are  specially  bound  to  look. 
This  species  is  a  companion  picture  of  P.  cunn- 
ocoeco  but  it  is  altogether  more  robust  and  hairy 
a  kind,  and  is  allied  to  the  Peruvian  /\  ptfosa, 
though  differing  from  it  by  havingsmaller  leaves, 
and  axilliary.  not  terminal,  panicles.  The  ber- 
ries are  not  of  such  an  intensely  deep  blue  as 
those  of  P.  cyanococca,  but  their  color  is  ttill 
perfectly  lovely,  and  they  are  larger,  usually  40 
to  50  growing  on  a  bunch.  If  one  could  but  dig 
up  one  of  the  numerous  bushy  specimens,  crowd- 
ed with  fruit,  by  which  I  am  here  surrounded, 
and  send  it  to  one  of  the  Horticultural  flower 
shows,  I  have  no  doubt  what  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee would  be  forced  to  do.  lteraember  also 
that  these  two  species  fruit  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter, when  color  is  highly  acceptable,  and  you 

i  will  have  no  reason  to  grudge  them  a  place  in 

I  your  collection.''— Wm.  Bull. 
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AKTrooNoy  Leptopus.— u  The  first  time  I 
saw  this  plant,*'  writes  Dr.  Seemann  (vide  Oar- 
dener^s  Chronicle,  Juno  20th,  1868),  "  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1848,  when  making  a  botanical  ex- 
cursion from  Mazitlan,  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Mexico ;  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  tho  late 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  (published  in  .Hooter'*  Journal 
and  Kew  Mi*ceUany,  page  149),  I  wrote,  full  of 
enthusiasm,  4  The  finest  flower  we  saw  during 
the  journey  was  your  Antignnnn  leptopus.  It 
covered  nearly  every  bush,  and  the  deep  rose 
colored  blossoms  were  so  abun  dant,  that  scarcely 
a  leaf  could  be  seen.'  In  that  part  of  Mexico 
where  I  first  met  with  the  plant,  tho  native  term 
It  '  Rosa  de  Mnyito and  in  Nicaraaua,  where 
I  found  it  in  18  »7  and  1808,  'Rosa  do  Montina,' 
or  Mountain  Rose.  Of  course,  when  looking 
at  the  shape  of  the  flowers,  there  is  not  the  faint- 
est resemblance  to  a  Rose  ;  but  at  a  distance,  a 
comparison  with  tho  Queen  of  Flowers  would 
readily  suggest  itself,  the  outer  three  sepals  being 
of  a  beautiful  rose  color,  the  centre  of  a  much 
deeper  tint.  The  flowers,  arranged  in  racemes 
and  panicles,  appear  in  the  greatest  profusion, 
and  the  bushes  look  as  if  a  largo  rose  colored 


sheet  had  been  spread  over  them  —a  sight  never 
to  be  forgotten.  The  flowers,  as  those  of  most 
Polygonaceifc  last  for  some  weeks.  I  have  traced 
tho  plant  on  the  West  Coast  of  America  from 
Nicaragua  to  Northern  Mexico,  and  often  looked 
for  for  ripe  seed,  but  I  never  could  find  any.  and 
my  belief  is  that  it  does  not  produce  se^d  readily. 
During  my  last  visit  to  Nicaragua,  however,  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  procure,  after  many  a 
fruitless  search,  a  few  seeds— not  more  than 
half  a  dozen  ;  but  of  these,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
add,  Mr.  Bull  succeeded  in  raising  several 
strong  plants,  wheh  may  possibly  flower  this 
autumn,  and  the  species  will  then  become  de- 
servedly popular  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
the  coutents  of  our  gardens  and  the  vegetation  of 
most  parts  of  the  world  ,  but  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  giving  it  as  my  deliberate  opinion,  that 
there  is  no  more  graceful  and  beautiful  climber 
than  Antujonon  Leptopus.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  exaggerate  its  beauty,  and  were  I  to  a  Id  m  ire 
in  its  praise,  I  mijiht  lay  myself  open  to  the  sus- 
picion that  I  wished  to  write  up  an  introduction 
which  is  well  able  to  stand  on  its  own  merits." 
— Bull  s  New  Plants. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Ben  Davis  Apple.— Tn  the  year  1799,  Wm. 
Davis  aud  J.  D.  Hill  came  from  Virginia  to  Ken- 
tucky, and  settled  in  that  part  of  Lojjan,  now 
known  as  Butler  County.  They  located  near 
Capt.  Ben  Davis,  the  brother  of  Wm  Davis, 
and  the  brother-in-law  of  Hill.  A  few  years 
afterwards,  Hill  went  back  to  Virginia  on  bus- 
iness, and  when  he  returned  to  Kentucky 
brought  some  apple  grafts  with  him.  Hill  and 
Wm.  Davis  raised  fruit  from  these  grafts  Capt. 
Ben  D  ivis,  finding  the  applo  a  desirable  one, 
grafted  the  same  for  himself,  and  also  raised  a 
young  nursery  of  it.  These  trees  were  sold 
through  the  country,  and  for  want  of  knowing 
any  other  name,  tho  people  called  it  the  Ben 
Davis  apple,  using  tho  word  Ben  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  biother  William.  Capt.  Divis 
himself,  and  his  family,  always  called  it  the  Vir- 
ginia Pippin,  because  the  original  grafts  were 
brought  from  Virginia. 

It  is,  therefore,  legitimate  and  proper  to  call 
it  Ben  Davis,  as  the  name  by  which  it  was  then 
known  is  not  now,  aud,  perhaps,  never  will  be 
known  So  much  for  the  history  of  the  Ben 
Davis.— Journal  of  Agriculture. 


Pear  Orchard  at  Keokuk,  Iowa.— The 
Iowa  Homstead  has  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
orchard  of  John  Given  Esq.  His  soil  is  clay 
loam.  There  are  175  trees.  The  land  was 
trenched  2  feet  deep  (no  mauure)  at  a  cost  of 
SiOO.  The  lot  60x100,  and  trees  10  ft.  apart 
planted-standards.  They  grow  from  8  to  9  ft. 
a  year — no  sign  of  any  disease.  No  water  lodges 
about  the  soil.  It  is  very  dry.  They  were 
planted  six  years  ago.  Practices  the  clean  shal- 
low eulture,  and  prunes  judiciously,  so  ns  to 
have  every  tree  a  specimen.  He  grows  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  :  Howell  one  of  the  nioBt  prom- 
ising ;  B^lle  Lucrative,  Bartlett,  Beurre  Did, 
Dearborn's  Seedling,  bore  half  a  bushel  to  a  tree, 
considers  it  the  best  early  pear,  specimens  we 
saw  on  the  trees  measured  inches  in  diameter. 
White  Doyenne,  Duchess,  Tyson,  Graslin  ;  this 
last  is  very  productive.  The  Clapp's  Favorite 
he  thinks  well  of;  Hankie,  Beurre  Stekman, 
this  the  sixth  year  has  a  full  crop.  Buftum, 
handsome  grower,  some  made  5  to  0  feet  this 
season ;  Brandywino,  very  fine  tree ;  Beurre  d» 
Anjou,  Scckel,  Louise  B  mne,  Ott's  Seedling, 
Lodge,  Beurru  Gillard.    This  last,  Ma.  Civcn 
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says,  is  next  best  to  Dearborn's  8eedling,  for 
early  bearing.  Beurre  do  Amanlis,  set  out  three 
years  ago,  grew  over  seven  feet  this  season,  is 
now  12  feet  high.  Alexandria,  Doyenne  de 
Alencon,  Lawrence,  prodigious  grower  ;  DeTon- 
grcs,  Urbaniste,  Rostiezer,  fruit  rich  and  sweet, 
equal  to  Seckel ;  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Merriam, 
Winter  Nelis,  Excelsior,  Gerardin,  Admirable, 
Sholden.  Swan's  Orange,  Dana's  Hovey,  Eas- 
ter Beurre,  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa,  Ki 
aing,  St.  Michael's  Archange,  Beurre  Superfin, 
Glout  Morcenu,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Jaminctte, 
Madaliue,  8t.  Ghislain,  Yezouzicre,  Manning's 
Elizabeth,  Beurre  Hardy,  Winter  Nelis,  Belle 
Epine  Dumas,  Andrews,  Gen.  Toileben,  Blood 
good,  Beurre  Langelier,  Flemish  Beauty,  No- 
voau  Poiteau,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Vicar  of 
Winkfield,  Uvedale's  St.  Germainc,  Baronne  de 
Mello,  Beurre  Bosc,  Dix,  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Kirt- 
laud. 

Apples  in  Kentucky.— The  Ruralist,  of 
which  the  venerable  Lawrence  Young  is  Editor, 
says  of  Inst  year's  apple  crop,  it  is  less  remuner- 
ative than  that  of  either  pears  or  peaches.  Three 
leading  sorts  as  we  reckoned  a  few  years  ago— 
Pryor's  Red,  Striped  Winter  Pearmain  and  Yet- 
low  Bell  flower— bear  no  crop.  The  early  sum- 
mer sorts— White  Juneating,  Bed  Astrachan 
and  Early  Harvest— bore  fair  crops.  Bawle's 
Janet  is  in  full  bearing.  So  is  Baldwin,  upon 
trees  not  in  frnit  last  year.  Maiden's  Blush, 
Fall  Queen,  Roxbury  Busset,  Porter,  Fall  Pip- 
pin and  a  few  others  have  done  well.  But  of  the 
five  or  six  sorts,  first  including  Newtown  Pippin 
and  Pryor's  Red.  only  the  Fall  Queen  has  visi- 
bly improved  the  past  season.  Quite  barren  for 
several  years,  it  now  first  yields  a  fair  crop, 
which,  though  rough  and  scarred  by  disease  and 
insect*,  wilt  yet  eat  pretty  well. 

Citeubies  in  the  West.— We  mentioned 
some  time  ago  the  curious  fact  noticed  by  Mr. 
Douglass,  of  Waukegan,  not  only  that  grass  cul- 
ture was  best  for  the  Cherry,  but  that  it  was  the 
only  way  in  which  they  could— speaking  gener- 
ally—be  made  to  live  at  all.  We  have  seen  many 
curious  confirmations  of  this,  but  nothing  strong- 
er than  the  following  from  the  Mission  (Mich  ) 
Fruit  Growers  Club;  about  fruits  in  general, 
Mr.  Sizer  said :  44 1  endorse  the  remarl-  8  made  by 
Messrs.  Parmalcc  and  Avery.    As  to  pruning. 

the  lighter  the  better,  where  limbs  don't  inter- 
fere. Setting  too  deep  I  know  by  experience,  is 
bad.    I  have  dug  the  earth  away  and  they  do 


better.  As  to  cracks,  when  I  planted  my  or- 
chard and  cultivated  late,  the  trees  cracked; 
when  I  did  not,  was  not  the  case.  I  ventured  to 
say,  that  the  stimulated  growth,  continued  late 
is  the  cause.  Orchards  should  be  cultivated  but 
not  too  much.  Even  Peaches  not  tilled  too 
much,  seem  to  be  more  vigorous  and  bear  quite 
as  well.  As  to  pears  I  have  known  tilling  to  kill 
the  orchards.  So  with  plums.  Mulching  is  in 
most  cases  sufficient.  Apples,  however  require 
more  cultivation.  The  Baldwin  is  my  best 
grower,  except  the  Golden  Russet.  Protection 
from  heavy  north  and  west  winds  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, necessary,  but  the  forest  trees  should  not  be 
too  near,  as  I  show  in  my  own  orchard." 

Dattlia  IsfPEiiiAt.re— Proves  to  be  a  finer 
plant  than  the  most  eulogistic  descriptions  of  it 
led  us  to  expect,  while  it  was  as  yet  unknown 
here  in  a  flowering  state.  Indeed,  all  descrip- 
tions hitherto  have  fallen  far  short  of  its  merits, 
and,  lest  we  should  fail  to  do  it  justice,  we  re- 
frain from  attempting  a  description,  however 
brief  The  figure  published  in  the  Ga>tenjl'>ra 
represents  the  flowers  as  two  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter,  and  of  a  pure  white  color;  but  the 
flowers  produced  In  Mr.  Salter's  nursery  meas- 
ured seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  were  of  a 
faint  lilac  color  streaked  with  blood-red  at  the 
bnse  We  have  so  many  times  referred  to  the 
plant  as  one  of  the  finest  in  respect  of  port  and 
leafage  for  the  subtropical  garden,  and  as  hav- 
ing flowered  freely  under  the  skillful  treatment 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected  at  the  Versail- 
les Nursery  I  hat  there  is  littl«  left  for  us  to  do 
but  direct  attention  to  its  merits  again  at  the 
best  time  of  the  year  for  extensive  propagation. 
We  trust  the  trade  will  take  this  noble  plant  in 
hand,  and  mu'tiply  it  sufficiently  to  make  it 
cheap.— The  Gardener's  Magazine. 


How  to  Grow  Mushrooms.— If  English 
spawn  is  used,  each  piece  is  ab  >ut  the  size  of  a 
smalt  hen's  cjja;  but,  if  French,  a  flake  or  about 
the  same  diameter  as  the  opening  into  which  it 
is  inserted  ts  the  proper  quantity.  The  manure 
removed  in  making  the  hole  is  then  restored  and 
well  pressed  down.  Mushroom  spawn  should 
always  be  in  a  dry  condition  for  con>*.yanee,  to 
insure  its  preservation ;  but  so  used,  it  often 
happens  that  it  takes  root  too  slowly,  allowing 
the  bed  in  the  meantime  to  become  cool  To  ob- 
viate this  inconvenience,  the  spawn  should  be 
deposited  four  or  five  days  before  planting  in 
some  damp  situation  (in  a  cellar,  for  example), 
which  will  make  it  soft,  and  facilitate  the  vege- 
tation; but  care  must  be  taken  that  it  does  not 
become  mouldy  The  openings  are  made  equi- 
distant, nine  inches  apart,  on  two  lines,  the  first 
commencing  three  inches  from  the  base,  and  the 
second  five  to  six  inches  above  the  first  the 
holes  on  the  first  line  alternating  with  those  on 
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the  second  in  a  triangular  pattern.  This  being 
done,  the  bed  is  again  littered  over,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  few  days  it  must  be  examined  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  spawn  has  taken  root,  which  will  be  j 
known  by  the  increase  of  white  filament  in  the 
dibbling  hole  spreading  itself  in  the  bed  If  not 
the  spawn,  which  has  become  black,  is  carefully 
withdrawn;  and,  in  holes  skilful'y  raude  by  the 
side  of  the  old  oues,  a  new  supply  is  immediately 
introduced;  unless  the  bed  may  have  become 
overheated,  in  whicn  case  it  is  allowed  to  repose 
until  it  has  returned  to  a  suitable  temperature, 
which  should  not  decline  below  75 \  nor  rise 
above  8u\— Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  in 
Gardener'*  " 


The  Mealy  Biro  —With  the  new  year  let 
those  who  are  troubled  with  the  presence  of  that 
detestable  pest,  the  Mealy-bug,  in  any  of  their 
stoves  commence  such  an  onslaught  upon  them 
as  will  thoroughly  rout  them  out.  This  is  the 
proper  season  to  undertake  the  operation,  the 
plants  being  partially  at  rest,  and  there  is  per- 
haps rather  more  time  for  such  work  than  there 
will  be  by-and  by.  To  say  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  destroy  this  pest  where  it  has  thoroughly  es- 
tablished itself,  seems  feasible  to  those  who 
know  its  endurance  and  reproductive  powers.  I 
nevertheless  assert  that,  with  a  thorough  deter- 
mination to  be  free  of  it,  it  is  to  bo  overcome 
even  in  the  worst  of  structures,  and  under  very 
adverse  circumstances.  I  believe  there  is  noth- 
ing better  towards  attaining  this  end  than  crush- 
ing each  one  between  the  finger  and  the  thumb 
at  least,  so  I  have  experienced  in  more  than  one 
successful  undertaking  of  this  kind.  Each  in 
fested  plant  should  first  haye  every  vestige  of  the 
insect  or  its  mealy  covering  crushed  out  with  the 
forefinger  and  thumb,  and  afterwards  should 
have  a  good  dressing  with  some  mixture,  such  a* 
Gishurst  compound  or  Fowler's  insecticide.  The 
roof  of  the  house  and  every  other  part  should  be 
properly  cleansed,  even  to  whitewashing  with 
fresh  slacked  lime,  or  otherwise  painting,  as  va- 
ried surfaces  require.  Then  the  surface  soil  of 
all  borders  should  be  taken  far  away,  and  fresh 
soil  substituted  in  its  place.  But  the  operator 
must  not  rest  here,  for  now  the  real  fight  for 
mastership  will  commence.  From  out  of  the 
minutest  interstices  the  pest  will  ever  anon  creep 
forth  ;  let  these  intruders  bo  crushed  one  by  one 
The  males  are  more  slender  than  the  females 
and  hence  a  quicker  eye  is  necessary  to  detect 


them.  By  destroying  them  before  they  are  per- 
mitted to  form  fresh  nests,  good  and  sure  work 
will  be  done  ;  and  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  this  part 
of  the  business  is  unflinchingly  carried  out  that  a 
successful  end  is  to  be  looked  for.  X  may  here  men- 
tion that  the  Mealy-bug  has  been  known  to  form 
a  lodgment  upon  Vines.  If  such  an  instance  is 
now  to  be  met  with,  the  same  remarks  will  apply 
but  a  stronger  solution  should  be  used -say, 
equal  parts  of  either  of  the  above  preparations, 
soft-soap,  sulphur,  and  tobacco  liquor ;  and  if 
the  bark  upon  the  rods  has  not  been  stripped  too 
closely,  a  tablespoonful  or  so  of  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine or  paraffin  may  be  added.— Gardener's 
Ckronicle. 


Bees  in  Borneo  and  Timor.— Having  re- 
cently perused  Mr.  Spencer  St.  John's  very  in- 
teresting work  on  Borneo,  published  in  I8fi9} 
under  the  title  of  "  Life  iu  the  Forests  of  the 
Far  East,"  I  have  made  notes  of  several  pas- 
sages relating  to  the  apian  aborigiues  of  that 
magnificent  tropical  Island : 

Speaking  of  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  the 
"Sea  Dayaks,"  Mr.  St.  John  says— '  They  ob- 
tain beeswax  from  the  nests  built  on  the  tapang 
trees,  and  climb  the  loftiest  heights  in  search  of 
it,  upon  small  sticks  which  they  drive  as  they 
advance  up  the  noble  stem  that  rises  above  100 
feet  fiee  of  branches,  and  whose  girth  varies  from 
15  to  25  feet.  Once  these  pegs  are  driven  in, 
their  outer  ends  are  connected  by  a  stout  rattan, 
which,  m  ith  the  tree,  forms  a  kind  of  ladder.  It 
requires  cool  and  deliberate  courage  to  lake  a 
bee  hive  at  so  great  an  elevation,  where  iu  case 
of  being  attacked  by  the  bees,  the  almost  naked 
man  would  fall  and  be  dashed  to  atoms.  They 
depend  upon  the  flambeaux  they  carry  up  with 
them,  as,  when  the  man  disturbs  the  hive,  the 
sparks  falling  from  it  cause,  it  is  said,  the  bees 
to  fly  down  in  chase  of  them,  instead  of  attack- 
ing their  real  enemy,  who  then  takes  the  hive 
and  lowers  it  down  by  a  rattan  string.  The 
bees  escape  unhurt.  This  plan  does  not  appear 
to  be  as  safe  as  that  pursued  by  the  Pakatan 
Dayaks,  who  kindle  a  large  fire  under  the  trees, 
and,  throwing  green  branches  upon  it,  raise  so 
stifling  a  smoke  that  the  bees  rush  forth,  and  the 
man  ascending  takes  their  nest  in  safety.  Both 
these  operations  are  generally  conducted  at  night, 
although  the  second  might  be,  I  Imagine,  prac- 
tised in  safety  during  the  day. »— CoM.  Gardener. 
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Centaurea  Ragusina.— The  method  which  ]  if  used  with  judgment,  no  plant  tends  more  to 


I  practice,  is  to  take  cuttings  as  early  as  possi 
hlc  in  July,  and  firmly  insert  each  in  a  thumb 
pot,  with  soil  consisting  of  loam,  leaf  mould, 
and  &.ind,  in  equal  proportions.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  leave  an  ample  depth  from  the  soil  to 
the  ritn  of  the  pot,  to  contain  water  to  moisen 
the  whole  of  the  soil  when  necessary.  The  cut- 
tings are  then  placed  in  a  greenhouse,  where 
they  enjoy  an  equable  temperature  of  about  70°, 
often  much  hotter  in  bright  days,  and  are  partly 
shaded  by  the  foliage  of  some  pot  Vines,  but  no 
regular  shading  is  used,  neither  Is  air  withheld. 
The  two  chief  points  to  observe  are  care  in 
watering,  and  a  temperature  not  averaging  much 
below  70 \  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  cuttings  should  be  firmly  fixed  in  the  soil ;  a 
short  stick  of  the  same  size  as  the  stein  of  the 
cutting,  tied  to  it  before  it  is  put  in,  is  of  great 
assistance  in  keeping  it  steady.  By  using  these 
sticks,  more  of  the  heavy  leaves  c*n  be  ictained 
ou  the  cutting. 

When  roots  are  formed,  the  young  plants  are 
at  once  removed  into  the  open  air,  where  they 
remain  till  housed  with  the  general  bedding 
stock.    A  second  lot  of  cuttings  is  taken  off  in 
August  with  equal  success.   I  am  aware  it  may 
be  urged  that  July  is  somewhat  early  to  make 
cuttings,  but  in  ordinary  seasons,  if  the  plants  are 
vigorous  as  they  ought  to  be  at  the  time  of  plant- 
ing, good  side  shoots  will  be  formed  by  the  sec- 
ond or  third  week  in  the  month    The  present 
backward  season  will,  I  fear,  form  an  exception, 
and  consequently  it  would  undoubtedly  be  an 
excellent  plan  to  retain  a  few  plants  in  a  spare 
border  specially  for  propagating  from ;  or,  better 
still,  if  the  plant  is  really  hardy,  to  establish  a 
few  permanent  plants  entirely  for  a  supply  of 
cuttings.    A  large  plant  growing  here  has  pass- 
ed through  two  winters  unscathed,  and  appa- 
rently with  increased  vigor;  it  now  measures 
nearly  a  vard  in  diameter. 

The  haVdiness  of  this  plant  adds  to  its  value. 
I  this  year  turned  the  whole  of  my  stock  into 
the  open  air  on  the  3 1st  of  March,  placing  a 
double  line  of  the  plants  close  to  the  front  wall 
of  some  pits,  but  with  no  other  shelter,  and  as 
there  was  a  considerable  number  of  them,  the 
space  under  glass  gained  by  their  removal  wa« 
very  valuable.  The  free  growth  and  elegant 
proportions  of  Ccntaurca  candidiasima,  together 
with  its  peculiarly  distinct  soft  grey  color,  have 
justly  given  it  a  lending  position  amongst  orna- 
mental-folia ged  plants  in  the  flower  garden,  and 


enliven  a  design ;  but  its  bold  appearance  also 
causes  it  to  be  a  somewhat  dangerous  plant  to 
use ;  for  a  flower  garden  containing  a  preponder- 
ance of  light  colors  is  quite  certain  to  appear  so 
insipid  as  to  afford  very  little  pleasure  to  the 
beholders.— Edward  Lttckiturst,  Eyerton 
House  Gardens,  Kent.— London  Journal  of  Hor- 
ticulture. 

» ■  ■ 

LmjcojTiM  Vernum,  the  spring  snowflakc  is 
a  rather  aristocratic  form  of  the  double  snow- 
drop, very  similar  in  appearance  at  first  sight; 
but  botanist-,  declare  that  the  two  genera  arc 
very  distinct,  and  therefore  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  give  them  different  names;  hence  the 
Leucojum  (from  leucos  white,  and  ton  a  violet, 
referring  to  the  color  and  fragrance  of  the  flow- 
ers,) received  the  name  of  the  snowflake,  which, 
while  it  denotes  its  afllnity  to  the  snowdrop,  is 
not  inappMcable  to  the  meaning  of  Leucf>jum.  It 
does  not  flower  so  soon  by  almost  a  m  >nth,  as 
the  snowdrop ;  but  its  blossoms,  which  are  usual- 
ly one  on  each  footstalk,  sometimes  two.  are 
much  larger,  and  delightfully  fragrant    It  is 
found  wild  in  shady  places  and  moist  woods,  in 
many  parts  of  Germany  and  Italy.    It  is  as 
hardy  as  the  snowdrop,  but  not  near  so  common. 
The  proper  situation  for  it  is  a  north  or  east 
border,  and  a  huitable  soil  Is  a  mixture  of  loam 
and  bog  earth.— Gardener's  Weekly. 


Moulds  and  Mildews.— These  minute  veg- 
etable forms  are  often  productive  of  serious  det- 
riment to  a  variety  of  industrial  operations. 
Take  for  example,  the  old  fashioned  method  of 
bleaching,  by  exposing  the  fabrics  for  several 
days  upou  the  bleaching  ground,  so  that  the  dew, 
by  a  slow  process  of  oxidation,  may  remove  any 
colored  organic  particles  remaining  in  the  stuff 
This  moisture  encourages  the  development  of  the 
sporules  deposited  by  the  air,  which  produce 
those  discolored  patches  known  by  the  French 
country  folk  as  lieudrissures,  and  which  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  remove  without  injury  10  the 
texture  of  the  material.   So  in  the  manufacture 
of  gelatine  of  vermicelli  and  macaroni,  and  of  all 
kinds  of  Italian  pastes,  the  presence  of  these  mi- 
nute organisms  will  often  produce  a  sort  of  pu- 
trid fermentation,  destroying  the  entire  product. 
The  mould  which  forms  iu  empty  casks  is 
another  example,  and  the  disagreeable  flavor 
sometimes  found  iu  wines,  which  we  then  de- 
scribe as  "corked,"  is  probably  due  to  the  for- 
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mation  0f  a  minute  vegetation  in  the  pores  of 
the  cork.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  all  the 
changes  in  fermented  liquors,  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  regard  na  spontaneous,  are  due  to 
the  development  of  rudimentary  vegetable  forms. 
Some  valuable  observations,  which  have  not  un- 
til lately  received  the  attention  they  deserve, 
were  made  by  Chevalier  Appert,  in  his  Livre  tie 
tow,  Us  Menage*  (Paris,  4th  Edition,  1831),  upon 
this  subject. -Gardener's  Magazine. 

Report  ox  the  Distribution  of  Forest 
in  North  West  America,  with  Notes  on 
the  Non-Coniferous  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
—By  Robert  Brown,  F.  R  G  R.   South  of  the 
sub-arctic  belt  of  trees,  which  is  almost  identica. 
in  species  over  the  whole  American  continent, 
North  West  America  was  divided  into  two  great 
regions,  the  dividing  line  beiug  the  Cascade 
range  of  mountains  and  its  continuations,  the 
Sierra  Nevadas  running  longitudinally  through 
out  the  whole  country,  and  forming  together  a 
very  distinct  arboreal  proviuco.    The  country  to 
he  west  of  th,  Ciacades  w.is  wet,  and  every- 
where (except  in  a  few  places,  chiefly  by  the 
banks  of  the  river)  covered  with  dense,  almost 
trackless  forest,  chiefly  composed  of  gigantic  Con- 
ifers, aud  differing  from  corresponding  forests  on 
the  Atlantic  in  possessing  few  deciduous  trees, 
and  a  dense  undergrowth  of  shrubbery.  This 
region,  Mr.  Brown  considered,  might  be  natu- 
rally divided  into  the  Kalosh  district,  distin- 
guished by  forests  of  Thujopsis  horealis,  and 
the  absence  of  several  tress  common  in  the  dis- 
trict south  of  it.   The  next  district  commenced 
with  the  forests  of  Abies  Douglasii,  in  54°  north 
latitude,  and  continued  to  about  42\   From  the 
prevalence  of  the  ehief  tree  iu  it,  it  was  called 
the  lAniglasiou  district.   It  was  everywhere  a 
dense  forest  of  Conifers,  and  a  few  deciduous 
trees.    Abies  Merteusiaua,  Picea  amabiiis,Quer- 
cus  Garryana,  Acer  maerophyllum,  Populus 
monilifcra,  Aluus  oregana,  and  Juniperus  Ilen- 
ryaua,  were  the  most  distinguishing  trees.  The 
Utupqua  district  was  characterized  by  the  pos- 
session of  forests  of  Cupressus  fragrans,  only 
found  here,  Libocedrus  decurrens,  &c  ,  and  was 
more  open  to  the  east,  where  there  was  a  break 
in  the  Cascade  range,  hero  joiued  by  Siskiyou 
Mountains  to  the  Sierras.    The  Sequoian  dis- 
trict was  distinguished  by  the  fores  s  of  Sequoia 
senipervirens  only  found  here.   California,  west 
of  the  Sierras,  was,  however,  divisible  into  two 


districts,  the  district  of  the  coast  range  and  the 
country  between  it  and  the  Pacific,  aud  the 
country  between  the  coast  ran^e  and  the  Sierra 
Nevadas.    The  trees  most  characteristic  of  the 
first  district  were  Pinus  insignis,  P.  muricata 
P.  iuberculata,  P.  Coulteri,  Abies  bract«ata, 
Torreya  California,  Cupressus  Maenabiaua  C 
macrocarpa,  Arbutus  Menziesii,  &c.;  ft„d  of  the 
second -Oreodaphne  California,  1  lntauus  raco- 
mosa,  ^sculus  California,  Arctostaphylos  glau- 
ca,  Pinus  Sabiniana,  P.  Lambertians,  P  mono- 
phylla  (Fremontiana),  P.  Balfouriana,  Cupres- 
sus Lawsoniana,  and  Wellington^  (Sequoia)  «*. 
gantea,  Lindl.    Among  its  most  characteristic 
shrubs  are  the  service-berry  (Amelanchier  cana- 
densis), Rharanus  Purshianus,  Prunus  subcor- 
data,  and  the  Poison  Oak  (Rhus  diversiloba- 
the  type  of  a  great  number  of  so-called  species). 
The  country  east  of  the  Cascades,  and  between 
it  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  bare,  and 
thinly  scattered  with  trees:  dry  in  summer  and 
cold  in  winter.    It  was  divided  into  a  northerly 
district,  a  middle  or  Kootanie  district,  and  a 
southerly  or  Shoshonce  district-chiefly  charac- 
terised by  Pinus  podcrosa,  Pinus  contort*  Ju- 
niperus occidental!*,  &c.    The  Colorado  desert 
region  partook  more  of  the  Mexican  province 
than  that  north  of  it,  and  was  marked  by  the 
prevalence  of  Algarobia  glandulosa,  Stromborir- 
pa  pubescens,  cotton  woods  (Populus  sp.)  pre. 
montia,  a  Yucca,  some  Oaks,  and  the  «j  m'tCac 

n7tilCLr0,;7iganteUS'  i  BgL)' the  Plth^  of 
native  Lalifbrmans,  and  on  the  fruit  of  which  the 

Indians  subsisted  to  some  extent.   Another  re- 
gum-the  Montanc-wasmaikedbycertiintrees 
chiefly  Conifcrw.  which  were  found  only  at  certain 
e:evations  over  the  wholearboreal  province  of  X 
W.  America,  though  the  regions  at  the  b  iseVf 
the  mountains  were  entirely  distinct  in  their 
vegetation.    These  were  common  to  nearly  all 
the  mountain  ranges,  no  matter  where  situated 
in  the  province,  the  hypsometrical  ran*e  of  the 
species  varying  slightly  with  the  latitude.  Piuus 
rtexilis,  P.  cembroides,  Abies  Paltoniana  (Abie. 
U  « liamsoni  Newberry,  non  Bridges,  which  was 
KelloggM  Abies  Bridgosii-Abics  Albertiana) 
Lanx  Lyelh,  L.  occidental*,  &c.,  were  cite<l  as 

Ma  K«a°-T™^  <* 

Mr.  Paterson's  Hjtm  of  RHigwo  Vmw 
Sorts  of  Potatoes.  The  late  Mr.  Paterson  of 
Dundee,  one  of  the  most  successful  producers  of 
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new  varieties  of  potatoes  in  modern  tiroes,  left 
on  record  an  account  of  his  procedure,  which 
has  been  reproduced  in  the  Gardener's  Maga- 
zine. Respecting  the  preparation  and  sowing  of 
the  seed,  he  says  : 

When  the  apples  were  ripe  I  gathered  and 
stored  them  in  boxes  until  the  plums  in  a  man- 
ner became  decayed,  then  bruised  them  among 
water,  and  filtered  through  a  tine  sieve,  so  as  to 
allow  the  seed  to  be  separated  from  the  pulp.  I 
again  had  the  seed  put  through  a  finer  sieve,  so 
as  to  leave  it  as  clean  as  possible.  I  then  had  it 
dried  on  a  cloth  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  kept 
it  safely  over  the  winter. 

I  then  had  it  sown  in  March,  1854,  among 
properly  prepared  mould,  in  small  boxes  placed 
in  a  greenhouse.  After  the  seed  briarded,  so 
that  I  could  distinguish  the  most  healthy  plants, 
I  picked  them  out  in  the  month  of  May  and  re- 
planted them  in  an  early  border  in  a  garden  ma- 
nured with  vegetable  mould.  I  paid  every  at- 
tention until  lifting  time,  when  I  found  most  of 
the  tubers  not  larger  than  peas.  I  then  placed 
them  in  small  (lower  pots,  and  clamped  them  up, 
keeping  the  produce  of  each  plant  separate,  in  a 


well  sheltered  garden,  bo  as  to  secure  them  from 
frost. 

In  March,  1855,  I  again  replanted  the  tubers 
contained  in  each  pot  iu  separate  rows  in  a  gar- 
den a  little  more  exposed  than  where  I  had 
them  the  former  year,  and  at  lifting  time,  I 
found  them  of  various  sizes,  the' largest  not  big- 
ger (except  the  early  red  kidney)  than  good  seed 
size.  But  I  could  now  more  easily  distinguish 
the  different  varieties,  and  I  placed  the  produce 
of  each  kind  in  separate  boxes,  and  had  them 
clamped  up  again  in  the  ordinary  way  for  the 
winter. 

In  March,  1856,  I  planted  the  contents  of  each 
box  (cutting  the  large  tubers  in  two)  in  a  well 
sheltered  field  on  the  farm  of  Dronly,  near  Dun- 
doe,  still  keeping  each  variety  separate.  At  lift- 
ing time,  two  of  the  varieties  had  almost  attain- 
ed marketable  size  ;  but  still  sound  data  cannot 
be  ascertained  until  after  years  of  continuous 
cultivation. 

My  aim  was  to  discover  new  varieties  of  plants 
possessing  constitutions  vigorous  enough  to  ena- 
ble them  to  combat  successfully  both  atmospher- 
ic and  insectivorous  adversaries. 


HORTICULTURAL  NOTICES. 


PENNSYLVANIA  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Philadelphia  was  visited  early  In  May  by 
one  of  the  most  destructive  hall  storms  ever 
known.  If  there  had  been  any  gardeners  in 
Africa  in  the  olden  times,  such  hail  would  sure- 
ly have  ranked  with  the  Locusts  and  so  forth 
among  the  celebrated  Egyptian  plagues. 

The  florists  of  Philadelphia  lost  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  Mr.  Mackenzie  alone,  losing 
it  is  estimated  ten  thousand.  Buist,  Dick, 
Dreer,  Pollock,  Graham,  King  and  all  the  well 
known  names  lost  heavily.  The  great  force  of 
this  storm  can  be  appreciated  by  the  fact  that 
the  great  conservatory  of  the  Dundas  estate, 
which  was  glazed  with  thick  glass  from  Europe, 
and  supposed  to  be  hail  proof,  was  totally  de- 
stroyed.  Residents  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dun- 


das mansion  who  closed  their  Venetian  shutters 
to  guard  the  glass  in  the  windows,  had  these  in 
many  instances  broken  to  pieces  by  the  stones. 
Usually,  the  glass  is  all  the  loss  of  a  hail  storm, 
but  in  this  instance,  the  plants  also  were  ground 
to  pieces.  The  stones  were  mostly  as  large  as 
hen's  eggs— not  Bantam's,  but  large  Brahma  poo- 
tras. 

In  consequence,  most  of  the  exhibitors  who 
usually  sustain  the  monthly*  exhibitions  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  so  hand- 
somely, were  not  present.  Mr.  McDonald,  gar- 
dener to  M.  Baird,  Esq.,  Mr.  H.  C.  Gibson's 
gardener  and  Mr.  Huster  gardener  to  J.  B. 
Ileyl,  had  very  good  plants  ;  and  the  vegetables 
were  rather  above  the  usual  variety  and  excel- 
lence. There  were  some  Trentharu  Black  G  rapes 
very  good  for  so  early  in  the  season,  and  Mr. 
Hcrstine's  forced  strawberries,  extra  fine. 
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P.  O.  BOX  2956.  OFFICE,  58  LIBERTY  ST. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 
AMERICAN  AGENCY  OF 

D.  DAUVESSE,  Nurseryman,  -  ORLEANS,  France. 
EUG.  VERDIER,  FILS  AINE,  Florist  {Specialty  ;  Gladioli),  PARIS, 
FERDINAND  GLOEDE,  Nurskryman.(   «  Strawberries  &  Currants),  BEAUVAIS,  " 
JAMES  DICKSON  &  SONS,  Nurserymen,         -         -         -  CHESTER,En<jland. 
PETER  S.  ROBERTSON  St  CO.,  Nursrrtmrn,         -         -      EDINBURGH  Sootl'd 
JOHN  STEWART  &  SONS,")          -                 -     DUNDEE  Scotland  and  FERN- 

Nursrry  and  Seedsmen,  >  •       DOWN,  (Dorsetshire),  Encjlan», 

E.  H.  KRELAGE  &  SON,  Florists,      -  -      HAARLEM,  Holland. 
FREDERICK  ADOLPHUS  HAAGE,  Jr.,  Seedsman.  ERFURT,  Prussia, 

And  other  European  houses. 

Catalogues  of  these  houses  Bent  to  applicants  immediately,  if  ready  for  distribution,  on  re- 
ceipt of  their  applications ;  if  not,  as  soon  as  they  are  receded. 


O.  RAOUX, 


58  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Offers  for  sale,  for  early  Spring  delivery,  a  lot  of 

French  Nursery  Stocks, 

CONSISTING  IN 
APPLE,  Common,  Paradise  and  Doucin. 
CHERRY,  Mahaleb. 

PEAR,  1  year  Seedlings  and  1  year  transplanted. 
PLUM,  St.  Julien. 

QUINCE,  Angers  and  Fontenay. 
NORWAY  SPRUCE.  * 
AUSTRIAN  PINE. 
SCOTCH  PINE. 

EUROPEAN  LARCH. 

Also,  about  25,000  AMERICAN  ARBORVTTJE,  kept  one 
year   in   Nursery  Row. 
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SITUATION  WANTED. 

AS  QARDKNKR,  bjr  a  married  maa.no  children,  well  under- 
•tanda  the  propagating  of  Grape  Vine.,  R..»e»  and  Plant*  for 
tbe  trade.    Alao  Bouqnet  making.  Wreath*.  Crcasea,  Basket*.  4c. 


And  fully  competent  to  take  charge  of  a  Kentleman'«  plact..  Address 
B.  K.,  Mr.  KlliofaSeed  Store,  114  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

A permanent  iltuailon  a*  bead  Gardener,  or  Oanlener  and  Far- 
mer, by  a  German;  apeak* good  Kngllah,  amall  family,  a  |<»h1 
Gardener;  nnderatanda  Gardening  In  all  ita  branches  Private 
i  situation  preferred.    Gou<l  references  given  and  required.  Ad- 
dreaa  F.  P.,  Boa  961,  Pateraon,  New  Jersey. 


BY  A  YOUNG  GERMAN,  single  man,  understands 
and  Graperies,  aa  well  aa  gardening  in  general 
much  an  oljwt  a*  good  treatment.    I*  willing  to  leave  the  city. 
Address,  C.  U.,  Box  2071  P.  O.,  Philadelphia. 


Light  Asiatic  It  rah  ma*.  Imported  stock,  pore  and  well  marked, 
Cocks  weigh  12  lbs  ;  egga  $1  90  pr  dot  ;  four  dot  $3.  Houdana, 
imported,  $4  pr  dot.  Bark  Brahma-  and  Buff  Cochin*,  imported 
from  Cooper,  $3  pr  dot.  Stiver  Grey  Dorking,  and  Silver  Span- 
gled Hamburg,  02  .V>  pr  dot.  We  consider  June  and  July  a  favor- 
able (Hue  to  hatch  chickens.  Eggs  carefully  packed  and  aent  to 
any  part  of  the  United  Statea.  Address 

Jn  1        F.  <*  W.  CARPENTER,  Bra,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WHOLESALE  AND  BET  AIL  PALL— 1870. 

Having  assumed  the  agency  for  the  establishment  of  It.  f  \l.V  TIL,  &  CO.,  Hiilegom,  near 
Haarlem,  Holland.    I  offer  their  large  assortment  of 

DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

Including  the  best  old  and  new  sorts  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  LILIUMS,  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS,  JON- 
QUILS,  ANEMONES,  CROWN  IMPERIALS,  GLADIOLI,  AMARYLLIS,  SNOWDROPS,  SCILLA, 
etc.,  kc.    Choice  stock  at  low  prices. 

I  shall  also  import,  to  arrive  early  in  the  season,  a  few  cases,  each  to  contain  about  1700  Bulbs.  A 
choice  selection  of  the  above,  and  to  cost  delivered  in  New  York  City,  $50  in  gold. 

A  list  of  the  contents  of  these  cases,  and  the  Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Messrs.  R.  VAN  TIL  k  CO.  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  Stamp. 

Orders  should  be  received  in  June  or  July.   

EDWARD  A.  WOOD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  dealer  in  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Plants,  Seeds,  Bulbs,  and  all  Nursery  Products. 


Trial  of  Lawn  Mowers. 

A  competitive  trial  of  Lawn  Mowing  Machines  was  had  at  Fairmonnt  Park,  Philadelphia,  on  Wed- 
nesday, May  25th,  1870.  The  following  machines  were  entered  lor  competition  :  "The  Hill,"  "Land- 
scape," "Excelsior"  and  "Phi  i.  adblmii  a  No.  1." 

The  undersigned  were  selected  from  the  company  present,  by  the  agents  of  the  competing  machines,  as  a 
Committee  to  superintend  the  trial  and  report  upon  the  points  specified  in  the  table  annexed. 

By  agreement  of  the  Committee  "Ten"  was  made  the  maximum  of  eicellence. 

After  a  fair  and  impartial  test  and  examination  of  the  several  competing  machines,  the  Committee  by  a 
unanimous  Tote,  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions: 


Durability 

Ajuatlblllty 

Quality  of 
work 

Variety  of  work: 
borders,  Ac. 

Nonliability 
toelog. 

Total 

Draft 

1.  Philadelphia  No.  1. 

2.  Landscape, 

3.  The  Hill, 

4.  Excelsior, 

10 
9 
7 
6 

10 
10 

8 
8 

10 
10 
9 
7 

10 

9 
8 
5 

7 
8 
9 
5 

10 

9 
6 
5 

~~ 67~ 
55 
47 
36 

45  lb«T 
15  *» 
60  M 

50  ■ 



The  Committee  advise  another  test  of  draft,  not  feeling  satisfied  with  the  method  adopted  or  the  in- 
strument  used  in  the  trial. 


A.  M.  SPANGLER,  ALFRED  B LAKER, 

GEO.  C.  HOWARD,  W.  G.  P.  BRINCKLOE, 

W.  W.  SUPPLEE,  Committee. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  FASSM0RE, 

6S1  Market  Street  Thila. 

Are  the  PATENTEES  and  MANUFACTURERS  of  the  PHILADELPHIA  LAWN  MOWER, 
o  whom  all  orders  should  be  addressed. 
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NUBSEBY  STOCK 

For  the  Fall  of  \l  70< 

Cjje  Cermantafon  Burstrics. 

Gentlemen  intending  to  plant,  or  Nurserymen  or 
Agents  wishing  to  buy  in  largo  quanlities,  should 
«»take  the  summer  season  of  travel  to  visit  the  Qer- 
mantovn  Nurteriea.  These  are  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  are  easy  of  access  by  street  cars  or  steam 
at  any  hour  of  the  day.  Our  fruit  trees  are  worthy 
of  attention;  but  in  all  kinds  of  stocks,  seedlings, 
hedge  plants  and  ornamental  trees  generally,  we 
have  perhaps  as  varied  a  stock  as  any  in  the  Union. 

We  take  especial  pains  to  have  stock  of  good  qual- 
ity, which  shall  travel  duaply  and  well,— and  letters 
from  hundreds  of  customers  south  and  west,  even  to 
Oregon  and  California,  testify  to  the  satisfaction 
of  their  writer's  dealings  with  us. 

The  foremen  in  the  absence  of  the  proprietor,  will 
always  have  pleasure  in  showing  vistors  the  stock. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN, 
Proprietor,  Germantown  Nurseries. 

MINER'S  WEEKLY. 

New  Illustrated  New  York  Paper. 

Six  months  for  one  dollar  and  a  Splen- 
did DOLLAR  ENGRAVING  FREE!— 
less  in  clubs —To  appear  June  20th. — His- 
tones,  Travels,  Adventures,  Tales,  etc.— No 
trashy  matter. — To  be  sold  by  news  deal 
ers  at  four  cents! — Will  open  with  Thrill- 
ing Travels  in  Africa. — Splendid  Engrav- 
ings.—-No  other  Weekly  like  it.— A  de 
lightful  paper  for  young  and  old. — Mag- 
nificent Premiums  to  Club  Agents,  who  are 
wanted  everywhere. — Ladies  can  obtain  an 
elegant  Gold  Watch,  or  other  valuable  arti- 
cle, by  acting  as  agents.— Boys  and  girls 
can  have  the  Paper  free  one  year,  or  any 
dollar  book,  for  one  or  two  hours'  work  in 
obtaining  subscribers. — We  publish  that 
old,  popular  Agricultural  paper,  the  Rural 
American — the  best  in  the  United  States 
— Will  send  it  Jan.,  1871,  for  only  two  sub- 
scribers to  the  new  Weekly  I  Sample  of 
Weekly  and  Premium  list  free  to  all  who 
will  get  up  clubs. — Five  cents  to  others,  or 
two  stamps.  Editorial  Office  at  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  where  all  letters 
must  be  addressed. 


junel 


T.  B.  Miner  &  Co. 


FAY'S  PATENTS. 
Building  Paper  (no  tab)  for  inside  and  out. 
PAPER  FLOOR  and  STAIR  CARPETING. 
Hay  and  Cotton  Press. 
FOLDING  SAW  HORSE. 
Stump-Puller  &  Bock-Lifter. 

C.  J.  FAV,  Camdkk,  N.  J. 


SWEET  POTATO, 

Cabbage    and    Tomato  Plants 

Received  fresh  every  morning.    For  sale  by 

C.  B.  ROGERS, 

133  Market  Street, 
janel  PhiUdephia. 


THE  FIFTY  DOLLAR 

PRIZE  BUTTER  ESSAY, 

Prixo  Oiivn  by  the  Proprietor*  of  the  Blanchird 

Churn,  will  aivarded by  the  Editor*  of  the  Amebic**  K<m?- 

CBLTPRWT.      WU1  Kk  *'  ™.  ~*  _  o  .   

Every  Mettle 


WiU  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  a  3  cent  stamp. 
ctn^T^B?*  ^r^t>^f90HATUpS  *SONsf jOon^ 

The  Philadelphia  Lawn  MowerT 


No  1,  suitable  fori 


it 


Prlc«  on  C«r»  at  Pbikd'a* 
width  of  cut 

15  inch  $28.00 
"        20  M  38.00 
36  "  150.00 


No.  2, 

No.  3,  for  one  horse, 

The  Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower,  No-  1, 

weights  65  lb*.,  and  cuts  a  swathe  15  inches  wide,  and 
is  intended  to  fill  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt  for  a 
light,  simple,  and  cheap  implement  for  cutting  the 
grass  on  small  lawns.  It  can  eatily  bo  worked  by  a 
boy  of  fifteen.  Is  not  intended  to  cut  grass  over  five 
inches  high,  but  will  cut  that  which  is  higher,  though 
not  so  well,  and  runs  harder.  It  is  intended  to  work 
on  smooth  ground,  but  will  do  good  work  on  any 
ground  that  can  bo  well  mown  vrith  the  teythe,  and  is 
the  only  one  that  will  do  good  work  on  rough  ground! 


GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturer*, 

No.  631  Market  Street,  Phila. 
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50,000  Peach  Baskets 

Of  the  most  approved  patterns,  for  sale  cheap. 

C.  B.  ROGERS, 

133  Market  Street, 
junel  Philadelphia. 


GREAT     CHANCE    FOR    AGENTS ! 

•74  to  $200  par  month.   We  waut  to  employ  a  good  agent 
In  every  County  in  the  U.  8.  on  commission  or  salary  to 
onr  World  Renoumed  Patent  White  Wire 


Inl 

Clothe* 
i  profluble  and 

Wins  Co.,  74 
|  Chicago. 


Imi  a  hundred  yearn.    If  you  want 
adiiroM  HoDfloa  RlVKB 
St.. 


Ar.  r.,  or  16 


WANTED  A  PARTNER 

In  the  Florist  Business. 

One  who  understands  the  full  management  of  a 
greenhouse,  and  Bouquet  making. 

The  business  is  located  in  a  city  of  30,000  inhabi- 
tants. 

We  have  a  greenhouse  of  3000  feet  of  glass,  and  a 
depot  in  the  centre  of  the  city  for  the  sale  of  Plants, 
Flowers  and  Horticultural  goods. 

But  small  capital  is  necessary,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  business  and  steady  habits  is  re- 
quired. Address 

FLORAL  GEM,  Box  478, 
june  1  Evansvillk,  Ikd. 


NEW  STYLES 

OF 

BOUQUET  PAPERS 

In  every  size  and'quality.    Imported  by 

HENRY  BERLINER, 

15  North  Ninth  Street, 
june  1  Philadelphia. 


PEACH  GROWERS, 

And  all  using  or  selling  baskets.  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  new  article,  made  on  a  now  principle; 
being  the  lightest,  cheapest,  and  best  baskets  in  the 
market.  Call  or  send  for  a  sample.  Baskets  of  any 
size  or  weight  made  to  order.  Address 
C.  B.  ROGERS, 
junel  133  Market  St.,  Phila. 

Agent  for  Manufacturers.  Also,  Berry  Baskets 
and  Crates  of  the  most  approved  patterns. 


2 

In  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  of 
MARC  &  WITHAM,  Florists  and  Nurserymen, 
Astoria,  L.  I.  The  business,  &c.  will  be  continued 
by  and  under  the  name  of 


junl 


GABRIEL  MARC, 
Astoria,  L.  I,  h\  Y- 


AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS.  . 

Of  quality  which  cannot  be  surpassed,  mailed  free  to 
to  any  address,  at  the  following  rates. 

Ptrjflb,   per  lb. 

Long  Yellow  Carrot.   40  125 

Long  Orange  Carrot   40 

Long  White  Carrot   35 

White  Dutch  Turnip   «,„..  30 

Red  Top  Turnip    30 

V  ellow  Stone  Turnip   30 

White,  or  Cow  Horn  Turnip. „   25 

Improved  Ruta  Baga   30 

Also  a  large  stock  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seedi;  price  Catalogue  gratis. 


1  25 
1  00 
85 
85 
85 
70 
85 


ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN  &  SOX, 
junel  876  Broadway,  New  York. 


WALTER  ELDER, 
LANDSCAPE  AND  JOBBING  GARDENER. 

Ho.  1S31  RODMAN  STRKKT,  Philadelphia 
Attend!  to  all  branches  of  his  buslusss  on  reasonable  terms- 


kSEND  FOR  CIRCULARS  fftf) 


EAR* 


nevj-vork; 


98  South  Howard  Ft.,  Baltimore, 
S  Carondelet  St.,  New  Orleans. 
283  Main  St.,  Memphis. 


60  MARKET 
BdSTONr- 
19  DOANE  ST. 


138  La  8alle  St.,  Chicago. 
Masslllon.  Stark  Co.,  Ohio. 
81  State  St.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


WIN  CP  AD  H0W  MADR  FROM  CIDER,  WINF,.  MOLA8- 
■  1 II  LU  H  II ,  see  or  Sorghum  In  10  hours,  without  using 
drags.  For  circulars,  address,  F.  I.  SA0K,  Vinegar  Maker,  Crom- 
well, Conn. 

COLORED  PLATES 
OF 

FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS 

Drawn  and  colored  from  Nature  in  the  very  best 
style,  for  Nurserymen,  Tree  Dealers  and  Amateurs. 

Also  Fruit  and  Flowerpieces.Groups.different  sizes 
and  styles,  for  Parlor  and  Office  Ornaments. 

A  large  collection  of  Plates  now  on  hand,  and 
additions  constantly  made.    Furnished  separately  or 
neatly  bound  as  desired. 
Thete  Plate*  are  equal  to  any  made  in  t K  it  country. 

for  |L    Send  for  List. 


Four  samples  by  mail 


oct 


F.  K.  PHffiNIX, 
Bloomington,  Ilia. 
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IMPROVED  STOCK. 

Premium  Chester  White  Swine,  pure  breed  poul- 
try.   All  other  breeds  from  our  own  importations. 
Send  Stamp  for  Illuitrated  Price  and  Descriptive 

THOS.  B.  SMITH  &  CO., 
Plantsville,  Conn. 


f«b 


Roses  and  Bedding  Plants. 

My  stock  of  Oreenhon**  and  Bidding  plants  U  unnsanHy  flae 
and  I  would  Mpwlally  call  the  attention  of  purchaaom  to  mr  stock 
of  th*  Marshal  Weil  Rose;  plant*  16  \*r  doi.  ft.29  p*r 
100.  A  Colored  Plata  of  tola  mo>t  Excellent  I  tone  ki>iu  (re<-  to  all 
applicant*.  Atao  Special  Circular,  «;tTlng  lUta  of  pUinta  In  Mic- 
tions, at  prleea  ranging  from  |2S  to  »:>  Addr«aa, 

H.  K.  BOARDMAN,  Monro*  Avenue  Knraeriaa, 
»Frt  Rochester,  N.  T. 


Dewey's  Colored  Fruit  Plates. 

1300  Varieties 

NEW  PLATES  OF  ALL  POPULAR 


Daring  the  mat  year.  I  hare  added  OT«r  200  new  Platea,  embrac- 
ing Southern  Fnilta,  New  Flower*,  Ac,  Ac.  This  collection  em- 
brace*  all  the  popular  Fraita,  Flower*  Shrnb*  and  Ornamental 
Tree*,  grown  by  the  Nurserymen  in  the  U.  8.  Drawn  and  colored 
from  natnre.  by  artlsta  of  long  experience.  When  Horaervmen  de- 
sire, I  can  print  Ihalr  name  and  addiens  on  each  plate.  My  Im- 
print la  placed  on  each  plate.  In  order  to  protect  my  bnsinea* 
against  the  worthies*  imitations  made  by  irresponsible  parties  In 
Tarious  place*. 

Nnrwrymen  s  Requisite*,  Labels,  Grafting  Paper*,  Printing, 
Hew  Tools,  Ac,  Ac. 
*3-S«nd  for  new  Catalogue.  Address, 

D.  M.  DEWEY, 
Arcade  Hall,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


CHARLES  H.  MILLER, 

HORTICULTURIST  AND 

Landscape  Gardener, 

6740  Germantown  Avenue,  Phila. 

Grounds!  bo'thpnbHe  and  p'rirateT  WanUng  Orchards,  Ga'rdena,  Ac. 


Labels !  Labels ! 

TREE,  PLA5T,  AND  BUNCH  LABELS,  GARDEN  STAKES.  Ac. 

Made  from  the  beat  quality  of  Pine  Lumber,  and  acknowledged  by 
ali  to  be  the  bout  erer  offered  to  the  7 


40 

60 
1  25 
6  00 
3  00 


55  pei  100C 
50  do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


PRICES : 
No.  1  Tree  Labels,  pierced  for  wire.. 

2  do      do  notched  

24  Grape  do  "    2*  inch...... 

3  Pot    do  3,  3},  4,  4}  Id.  long... 

4  Banchdo     6     do   •* . 

5  Bale   do     12   do    2  wide... 

Stakes,  12  inches  lone;  - 

Greenhouse  Rods,  2  feet  long   6  00 

Other  lengths  in  proportion. 
No.  3  Pot  Labels  5,  ty,  and  6  inches  long  at  pro- 
portionate rates.    Orders  for 

10,000  to  50.000,  Nos.  1, 2,2$,  A  3,  10  per  ct.  disc'nt 
50,000  or  more,  «       "        15  «» 

Samples  sent  free.  8end  for  a  Circular.  Address, 

TREVOR  k  CO., 

scp  Lockport,  Niagara  Co.  N.  T 


HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILERS, 

For  heating  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Vineries,  Forcing 

Pits,  Public  and  Private  Buildings] 

The  advantages  are,  Cheapness,  Durability,  Economy  in  Fuel,  and  Space— requiring  no  more 
roam  than  a  common  flue  furnace. 

$18 

.  20 


No.  1  Boiler  will  heat  200  feet, 
No.  2      »«  «    300  feet, 

No.  3      11  "    400  feet, 


28 


No.  4  Boiler  will  heat  500  feet, 
No.  5       "  44     700  feet, 

No.  6      "  "  H00  feet, 


|33 
45 
50 


Wo  are  prepared  to  heat  with  this  Boiler  from  One  Hundred  to  Ten  Thousand  Feet  4-inch  pipe. 
We  have  also  the  Upright  Tubular  Boilers  of  various  sizes.    Please  send  for  circular  of  references. 

THOMAS   J.  MYERS, 

jnn  No  1162  Pauyunk  Road,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BRIDGEPORT  NURSERY, 

J.  W.  HINKS,  PROPRIETOR, 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

I  have  as  good  a  general  assortment  of 

as  can  be  found  in  New  England,  and  will 
stll  as  low  as  any  other  responsible  nurseryman. 

Small  Fruits  sent  by  maiL 
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HITCHING-S    &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1844, 

M  AN  CP  ACT  f  II K II S  OF 


AND 

IMPROVED  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

FOB.  "W^-^LlVEXISra- 
Greenhouses,  Graperies,  Propagating  and  Forcing  Houses, 
Conservatories,  Dwellings,  Schools,  &c. 

Also,  for  Heating  Water  for  Baths  and  Manufacturing  Purposes. 


NEW  BOILER,  PATENTED  1867. 


Special  attention  is  invited  to  our  New  Corrugated  Fire  Box  Boiler,  which 
r.ibine  the  advantages  of  Great  Heating  Power,  Great  economy  in  Fuel,  Sim- 
plicity in  construction,  Durability,  Completeness,  and  Compactness ;  Easily 
set  up  and  Easily  managed,  with  but  little  care  or  attention ;  does  not  require 
brick  work  in  setting;  does  net  require  near  so  deep  a  pit  or  cellar  for  the  boiler  to 
and  in  as  the  ordinary  style  of  boiler,  and  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  any  Fuel,  either 
Anthracite  or  Bituminous  Coal,  Coke  or  Wood. 

We  manufacture  four  sizes  of  the  corrugated  Fire  Box  Boiler;  also  continue  the  manufacture  of  four 
sizes  of  the  combination  Cone  and  Flue  Boiler. 

Five  sizes  of  the  conical  Boiler  and  three  sizes  of  Saddle  Boiler,  the  latter  is  designed  to  be  used  in  eon 
nection  with  brick  flues;  also  manufactures  Cast  Iron  Pipe,  Expansion  Tanks,  Vapor  Pans,  Stop  Va  vea 
Branches,  Tece  and  Elbows  ;  also  Iron  Troughs,  for  Propagating  Beds,  and  everything  necessary  for  Green- 
house Heater*.   8*nd  for  Circular  s>nd  Reference. 

HITCHINGS  dfe  CO., 

jue  169  CROSBY  STB  EST,  NEW  YOBS. 
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Cjjc  American  JlatenilH 

The  only  Magazine  in  the  Country  devoted  to  the 

popularization  of 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

A  POPULAR,  ENTERTAINING  AND  INSTRUCTIVE 

^OlSTTHOLi^T  MAGrA  ^TINTE, 

Illnrtraleb  foitb,  plates  anb  ©toou-cofo. 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE 

FEABODY  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE,  SALEM,  MASS. 

Edited  by  A.  S.  Packard,  Ja.,  A.  Hyatt,  E.  S.  Mobse, 
and  F.  W.  Pctnam. 


The  FOURTH  Volume  of  the  Naturalist  (eularged  to  64  pages  each  number)  commences 
with  the  Number  for  March,  1870. 

As  the  articles  in  the  Naturalist,  though  of  a  popular  and  non-technical  character,  are 
written  by  authorities  on  the  various  subjects,  each  volume  forms  an  Illustrated  Encyclope- 
dia or  Natural  History  of  great  value  as  a  work  of  reference  to  the  student  and  general 
reader,  as  well  as  to  those  more  immediately  interested  in  the  Study  or  Nature.  The  Natu- 
ralist is  for  the  Student,  the  Teachek,  rhe  General  Reader,  the  Agriculturist,  the 
Farmer,  ihe  Youno,  and  the  Lover  op  Nature. 

[Send  for  Circular  containing  testimonials  and  an  account  of  the  Magazine  and  club  rates  with  other 
magazines]. 

TERMS : 

The  Subscription  Price  of  the  Naturalist  is  $4.00  a  year. 

Subscription  to  Volume  4  and  any  preceding  volume  unbound,  $  7  00,  or  bound,  $  8  00 
«  M  2      "      volume*      "       10  00,  "      "     12  00 

«         "  «      the  8      "  "         "       12  00,  "      «     14  00 

Singles  volumes  bound  $5  00,  unbound  $4  00.   Cloth  Covers  for  any  volume  50  cento  oach. 

SIWOLB  NUMBERS  3©  CENTS. 

PREMIUMS  *MXn  CL  DBS. 

To  any  person  sending  us  one  new  subscriber  with  their  own  subscription  for  Vol.  JV.  C$8  00),  we  will 
give  any  books  advertised  in  our  Agency  Lilt  to  the  amount  of  $1  25.  For  (100  new  subscribers  (12  00;, 
we  will  give  books  from  Ihe  list  to  the  amount  of  $2  25,  and  at  the  same  rate  (viz  :  75  cents  on  each 
nete  subscription)  up  to  10  subscriptions.  For  all  above  ten  we  will  allow  one  dollar' $  worth  of  books 
for  each  new  subscription. 

To  any  one  sending  10  subscriptions  ($40  00)  for  Vol.  IV.  either  from  now  or  old  subscribers  we  will 
give  a  bound  copy  of  Packard' $  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Inuctt  (price  $6  00),  or  books  on  the  Agency  Lilt 
to  the  amount  of  $6  00. 

TO  CLUBS  of  5  to  9  at  the  rate  of  $3  50  for  each  subscription  ;  of  10  to  19,  at  the  rate  of  $3  25;  of  20  and 
upwards  at  the  rate  of  $3  00,  and  a  free  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  money.    [Note. — Clubs  can  be 
made  up  of  old  or  new  subscribers,  and  the  copies  will  be  sent  to  one  or  separate  addresses  as  desired. 
^  Remittances  by  mail  at  the  riik  of  the  tender,  unless  in  the  form  of  drafts  on  Nkw  Yoax  or  Boston 
(if  on  any  other  place  25  cents  must  be  added  to  pay  for  discounting),  payable  to  order  of  Amkrfcak  Nat- 
uealist  ;  a  Post-office  Money  Order,  or  in  a  Registered  Letter.  mayl 
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Mexican  Everbearing  Strawberry. 

A  hardy  and  vigorous  plant,  bearing  from  early  June  until  the  frosts  of  winter;  a  constant  and  prolific 
fruiter,  of  good  flavor  and  size;  no  garden  should  be  without  thetn. 

Orders  adressed  to  J.  P.  Whiting  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Send  for  Circular.    Plants  $3  per  doz.,  sent  bv  mail  or  express. 

J.  P.  WHITING  k  CO., 
may 6  Detroit,  Mich. 

8EEDS  AND  PLANTS  BY  MAIL. 

ROBERT  J.  HALLIDAY'S 

OM@©  H«wes  §©©cl®  f  @e  Spring  wiag* 

The  following  varieties  have  been  selected  with  great  care  The  collection  of  nine  varieties  mailed  free 
on  receipt  of  two  dollars. 

Per  paclce  * 


Aster—  Finct  mixed ;  eomprtnlng  Globe. 

bouquet  aud  niryaantbemuta  flowered   25 

Balsams  Donblo-Extra  flne;  pure  white;  uuaurpaaW 

for  flower*  dnrioc;  the  Summer  *e**on   25 


Lophospcr mum — Beautiful  summer  climber.... 

Pansy  English — Kxtra  select  from  prise  flower*   50 

Pansy  Fancy— Beautifully  marked;  large  and  iliowy.  25 

Daisy—  fluent  double;  all  colore   26    Verbena— From  the  Ooeet  bedding  varieties   28 

Geraniums  I '»»alk,) -Sarcd  from  the  aeweat  prize  ra-  Zinnia  (oonai.i)— Mixed ;  eomprUing  ecarlet,  orange,  car- 

rletlee   25         mine,  yellow,  roee,  Ac   25 

TEN  NEW  AND  RAEE  SUMMER  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

Hailed  free  on  receipt  of  three  dollars. 

Per  |>ucket.  T«  packet- 

1  Carnation  President  Dcgraw— Para  white....  25 
1  Fuchsia  Meteor—  Dwarf  habit  ;  foliage  rich  golden 

yellow   SO 

X  Oeraninm  Gloirc  do  Nancy,  (docblb)— Klower* 

rich  roey  ecarlet   25 

1  Rose  Isabella  Sprnnt-Canary  yellow   5  0 

1    "    MarechalNoil-aoideu  yellow;  1 
llage  %  


1  Abntiton  Thompsonii  r      '     v      -  foli- 
ate, retalu»  it*  varifgatlon  during  the  hotteet  weather.  50 

1  Abntilon  Mesopotamicnm  Grandiflornm— 

Flower*  of  large  size;  half  climbing   50 

1  Colons  Anrca  marginata-KlchreddUh  crimen; 
1  Colons,  Her  Majesty-Browy  red 

leh  yellow 

1  " 

The  two  collectloa*  mailed  free  to  any  addrea*  on  receipt  oft)  00.  Addraaa, 

rtoToox-t  *T.  Halliday,  EED  SMAN,  &C. 

No.  li,  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Doecrlptlve  Catalogue,  eeut  Free  to  all  ' 


two  useful,  mmzhi  books, 

THE  AMERICAN 

FRUIT  CULTURIST, 

CONTAINING  PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR 

The  Propagation  and  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees  in 
the  Aursery,  Orchard,  and  Garden. 

By  JOHN  J.  THOMAS. 

NEW  EDITION. 


Illustrated  with  Pour  Hundred  and  Eighty  Accurate  Figures. 

id  strong 
$3  00. 


In  one  handsome  volume  of  over  500  pages^and  strongly  and  neatly  bound  in  extra  muslin. 


THE  AMERICAN 

GMBSISRS'  ASSISTANT, 

Containing  Complete  Practical  Directions  for  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Flowers,  Fruit  Trees  and  Orape-vines. 

BY  THOMAS  BBIDQEMAN, 
Gardener,  Seedsman,  and  Florist. 
A  new  stereotyped  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  illustrated.    In  one  beautiful  volume  of  over  500 
pages,  handsomely  bound  in  extra  muslin,  full  gilt  back. 

Price  $2.50. 

gJT Both  of  the  above  valuable  books  are  sent  by  mail,/rdd  of  postage,  on  the  receipt  of  the  prico 
affiled,  by  the  publishers  of  this  paper,  or  by 

WM.  WOOD  <fc  CO.,  Publishers, 

For  Sale  by  Booksellers  all  over  tho  United  States.  New  York. 
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Fig  1. 


Fig  a. 


AND  IMPROVED 


Water 


it*. 


117  PBINOS  STREET,  BETWEEN  GREEN 

Pop  Warming  and  Ventilating  Public  Buildings,  Private  Dwelling*,  Qwenhou^  Graperiea, 
Forcing  Pita,  Drying  Rooms,  and  Heating  Water  for  Public  Bath*. 

Fig.  1  i.  .n  outside  view.   Pig.  2  U  a  vertical  section  through  the  centre, 
good,  there  being  ™  water-jacketed  cha^bcr^o^  fa 
Sueti  to  u'AiU  be'  LSeS"!SS  Z*VSfi^2£jZl*  ^  W°'k  - 


Thou.  Carter,  N.irnerytnan,  Kalefgh.N.  C. 

W.  C.  Strong,  Nurseryman,  Brighton,  Mai*. 

Burrow*  A  Wood,  Nunerymcn,  Fi*hkill,  N.fY. 

J«hi  KM  in,  NartrrjrDta,  White  I'IhIuk.  X.  Y. 

William  Cborlton,  Mew  Brighton,  Statea  Uland 

Tho».  Drake.  Keq..  Geroantowu,  Pa. 

Hon.  Stmoti  Camer.iu,  Harrinl-ui  i{.  ]*«. 

J.  D.  C*merr>n,  K»1-.  HarrUbiirg,  Pa* 

A  Wolle,  Keq.,  B«thlehem,  Pa. 

W.  T.  Gordon,  E»q  ,  Cleveland,  Obfo. 

I*.  Can*.  Beq.,  ClctireUad,  Ohio. 

Geo.  A.  Stanley.  J£»q.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Hon.  X.  I>.  Morten.  Newqort,  R.  1. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Lawerwnce,  Newport.  R.  I. 

C  H.  RnaaeU.  K«q..  Newport  R.  I. 

R.  B.  Fearing,  Beq..  Newport.  R.  I. 

Gardener  Drewer,  Ba<j.,  Newport,  K.  I. 

John  l'^iue.  K*q..  Newport,  K.  I. 

T.  L.  Barrnia,  Baq.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

W.  8.  Wetmore,  Esq.,  Newport,  B  I. 

X.  a  Stare rw,  Esq.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Hamilton  H  .ppia,  Beq-,  Newport,  R.  I. 

t*Uneov  Kane,  Esq  ,  Newport,  H.  I. 

*-  '   •  Newport,  R.  I. 

Palmjrra,  R.  y. 


REFERENCES, 


u le?*"l«r  JJitehell,  rUq  .  Mllwaukle,  Wli 

I  i,  Ifh"mP*>Q.  Pj«1..  Chicago,  III. 
I.  U.  Dunham.  E,q.,  Chic*.,  III. 

Btuh,  E»q ,  Muffilo,  n.  y. 
a  whw  w,E*i„  Bridgeport.Con. 
I  I?  w-<:0>».  E-q-  Norwich.  Conn, 
r  „•„ ^'H'xnia,  Req.,  Norwich,  Conn. 
J.  K.  S|nl»r,  Km].,  Norwich,  Cudo. 
i»«Tid  Smith,  B»q.,  Norwich.  Conn. 
I  Hon.  Win.  fipajjue,  Eko.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
I'avld  Dnucan,  E»q.,  Providence.  R-  I. 
«.C.Taft,  Km,,  Providence,  R.  I. 
,  T.  W.  Pannale,  K«i.,  Clifton.  Statea  Wand. 
(ie..r?e  b.  Melwner.  Kaq.,  Kichmoad.  St.nten  I 
C.  P.  Mciaaner,  Btnpleton.  Stateo  Uland. 
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Will  be  held  the  THIRD  WEEK  in  JUNE,  at  our  store, 

23  Park  Place,  and  20  Murray  Street, 

at  which  all  growers  are  invited  to  compete. 

TWO    KCXJ3STIDI=LEIID  3DO: 

WILL  BE  AWARDED  IN  PRIZES. 
The  following  well-known  gentlemen  hare  kindly  consented  to  act  as  judges : 
CHARLES  DOWNING,  ANDREW  8.  FULLER,  P.  QUINN. 

A  Schedule  of  Prizes,  with  the  exact  date  of  exhibition,  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants. 

H3.  BLISS  <*?  SORT, 

(P.  Box  5712.J  23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  St,  NEW  YORK. 


DUTCH  BULBS. 

The  undersigned,  representing  several  of  the  most  extensive  and  Celebrated  growers  of 
HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  POLYANTHUS,  Ac,  Ac., 
Of  Holland,  hereby  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  the  trade,  as  well  as  tho  public  in 
that  they  have  now  received  the 

ANNUAL   CATALOGUES   OF   DUTCH  BULBS, 

Which  may  be  had  on  application. 

Orders  from  parties  wishing  to  import  their  own  selections,  will  be  transmitted  promptly 


and  free  of  commissions. 

Satisfactory  references  required. 


(P.  0.  Box  6006  ) 


K  O.  ABBL  db  CO., 

Importers  and  Commission  Merchants, 

87  Pearl  St.,  NEW  YOHK  CITY. 


Nos  21  and  23  SOUTH  6th  ST., 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


INT  SEEDS, 

FLO  WER  8EED8,  in  great  variety. 

FIELD     .A.  IST  TD      OEAS3  8EED8. 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS- 
HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS  OF  THE  BEST  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  MANUFACTURE. 

BOOKS  ON  AGKiCDLTTUAL,  BOTANICAL  AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

Terra  Cotta  Vases,  and  Garden  Statuary,  Rustic  Chairs,  Settees,  Flower  Stands,  4.0. 

For  Sale  Wholesale  and  Retail,  at  reasonable  prices. 

DAVID   LANDRETH   A.  SON, 


NIMM0  &  SCOLLAY'S 

IMPROVED 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

ran 

WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Dwellings,  Greenhouses,  Graperies, 
Forcing  Pits,  ')  ■  / '  s  <  a 
Heating  Water  for  Public  DaUis,  Ac 

Thin  Boil«r  l»  ji«rf»-ctljr  »«)f-<-lenuiuK.  Simple,  Eeo- 
DiimiCJil  nud  Powerful,  having  won-  eflecttve  mir- 
fn<  e in  le«»  »|>sre  tu»u  H»y  Boiler  fa  th«  Market. 
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FLOWER   GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE 
GROUND. 

Friends,  writing  from  the  West,  often  say, 
"  we  wish  vou  would  find  something  like  your 
box  edging  of  the  East,  which  is  not  hardy 
here  but  hardiness  docs  not  depend  on  tem- 
perature, as  we  have  often  shown.  If  the  proper 
conditions  are  complied  with,  we  believe  the  Box 
will  withstand  any  temperature,  even  to  that  of 
the  North  pole.  These  conditions  arc  rich  soil, 
and  shade  from  the  sun  in  winter.  The  tree  va- 
rieties of  box  are  bcauUful  things  for  garden 
adornment.  The  Red  Spider  is  a  great  enemy 
to  them.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  insect  which 
goes  by  this  name  on  our  out-door  plants  is  the 
same  as  our  in-door  one  ;  but  it  is  so  near  and 
so  alike  in  its  destructive  powers,  that  it 
makes  no  difference  in  a  practical  way.  A  Box 
tree  thoroughly  infested  \%  hard  to  clear  of  them. 
The  best  way  is  to  cut  oil'  all  green  leaves  early 
in  the  spring,  then  wash  the  plant  with  oily  wa- 
ter in  which  sulphur  has  been  mixed,  and  let  it 
throw  out  a  new  set  of  leaves.  Even  then  the 
plant  will  have  to  be  watched  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  any  straggling  colonies  destroyed  before 
they  iuerease  much.  These  hints  will  apply  to 
all  evergreens  which  are  liable  to  Red  Spider. 
Its  presence  is  easily  known  by  th«  small  yellow 
specks  on  the  green  leaves. 

This  season,  in  this  section  of  the  country,  is 
the  one  for  the  appearance  of  the  May  beetle  or 
American  Chaferbug,  Philopkaga  quercina.  It9 
name  would  indicate  a  peculiar  fondness  for  the 
Quercus  or  Oak  family;  but  unfortunately  for  us, 
it  takes  the  leaves  off  all  our  beautiful  trees 
alike.    They  feed  only  at  night,  and  every  morn- 


ing naked  spires  of  leafless  branches  are  the 
visible  effects  of  their  last  night's  debauch.  Next 
year  they  will  be  as  small  worms  in  the  ground, 
and  do  little  injury, — the  following  season  they 
devour  the  roots  of  young  trees,  destroying 
thousands  for  us  ;  the  next  they  seem  to  rest, 
and  do  us  little  injury,— the  fourth,  the  present, 
they  visit  us  in  this  uupleasant  beetle  form. 
Well,  it  teaches  us  to  know  our  friends  and  value 
them.  We  never  allow  a  crow,  a  mole  or  a  toad 
to  be  molested  on  our  grounds  ;  and  birds  of 
every  kind  are  welcome.  We  can  protect  and 
guard  our  fruits  and  dowers  better  from  these 
open  foes  than  from  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  insidious  insect  enemies. 

The  time  is  coming  when  transplanted  trees  of 
the  past  fall  and  spring  will  suffer  more  than  du- 
ring any  other  part  of  the  season.  If  they  show 
a  vigorous  growth  of  young  wood,  no  danger 
need  be  apprehended,  as  it  indicates  that  tho 
roots  are  active,  and  can  supply  all  the  moisture 
the  foliage  calls  for ;  but  if  no  growth  has  been 
made,  no  roots  have  been  formed,  and  tho  leaves 
are  living  for  the  most  part  on  the  sap  in  the 
wood  and  bark,  and  hot  drying  weather  will  tell 
with  injurious  effect  on  such  trees.  This  is  gen- 
erally tirst  shown  by  the  peeliug  off  of  the  bark 
on  the  south-western  side  of  the  trw, — the  most 
drying  aspect ;  and  where  such  exhaustion  ap- 
peare  probable,  much  relief  may  be  afforded  by 
cutting  back  some  of  the  branches,  syringing 
with  water  occasionally,  shading  the  trees  where 
practicable,  or  wrapping  the  trunk  in  hay  bands 
or  shading  the  south-west  with  boughs  or  boards. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  hardy  climbing 
vines  arc  not  more  used  in  lawn  decoration  than 
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they  arc.  Their  general  use  is  confined  to  walls  dry  atmosphere  of  our  summers.  When  the 
and  screens.    They  are  pretty  objects  trained  as  shaded  houses  we  have  recommended  in  previous 


pyramids  through  our  grounds.  Rejected  ever- 
greens make  good  trellises.  Larch  trees  afford 
tho  very  best.  A  trellis  maker  could  not  turn 
out  a  better  one.  Of  course  the  lower  branches 
should  be  left  a  little  longer  than  those  above 
them 

Amongst  the  best  vines,  are  Clematis  azurea, 
C.  viticella,  C.  flammula,  C.  Virginiana,  C.  vi- 
talba,  Akebia  quinata,  Bignonia  caprcolata,  Ca- 
prifolium  brachypoda,  C.  Halliana,  C.Acxuosum, 
0.  flavuin,  C.  sempervirens  (scarlet  coral),  C. 
Majjnevilla;,  Cclastrus  scandens,  Periploca  grreca, 
Wistaria  frutescens,  and  W.  maguitica. 

Wistaria  sinensis  is  too  strong  for  any  thing 
but  a  strong  trellis.  For  growing  over  trees  it 
is  admirable.  Over  some  old  Hemlock  trees,  in 
Germantown,  it  roams  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
high,  making  a  magnificent  spectacle  when  in 
blossom. 

Some  beautiful  objects  for  lawn  decoration  can 
be  made  of  Wistarias,  by  training  them  as  stand- 
ards.  A  young  plant  is  selected  and  trained  to 
a  stake  six  feet  high.   When  the  plant  reaches 
this  it  is  headed  off.    The  second  year  the  stake 
may  be  taken  away,  and  the  young  plant  will 
support  itself.    It  will  never  make  running 
branches  after  this,  as  it  takes  all  its  nutritive 
powers  to  overcome  gravitation  and  sustain  itself 
erect.  A  beautiful  umbrella-like  head  is  formed, 
and  its  hundreds  of  drooping  flowers  in  spring 
thus  shown  off  to  beautiful  advantage.  Another 
point  of  interest  to  a  nurseryman  in  this  la,  that 
with  this  check  to  growth  the  reproductive  pow- 
ers are  called  into  play,  and  the  plants  then 
usually  produce  #ted  abundantly.    There  is  hope 
for  numerous  improved  varieties  as  soon  as  these 
facts  become  generally  known.    Our  first  year's 
crop  of  plants  bloomed  this  year.    We  had  re- 
tained only  a  couple  of  dozen  of  plants ;  but 
though  there  was  no  very  distinct  variations 
amongst  them,  no  two  of  them  were  exactly 
alike,  showing  that  the  principle  of  variation  is 
active  there. 

We  need  scarcely  repeat  our  frequent  instruc- 
tions how  to  trim  hedges -if  they  have  not  been 
attended  to,  do  it  now.  Make  the  base  about 
four  feet  wide,  eutting  with  a  sharp  scythe  up  to 
an  angle  at  the  top,  five  feet  or  so  from  tho 
grouud  so  that  there  arc  hut  two  faces. 

The  next  two  months  will  be  the  trying  time 
with  such  plauts  as  Auriculas,  Cinerarias,  Cal- 


numbers  shall  become  more  common,  they  will 
be  grown  as  easily  as  weeds.  We  keep  our  Au- 
riculas all  the  year  round  under  glass,  with  the 
best  results.  They  would  do  as  well  under  any 
light  enclosure  that  would  prevent  the  too  rapid 
escape  of  moisture.  A  sunk  pit  would  bean  ad- 
mirable contrivance  for  them,  besides  making  a 
good  place  to  store  away  half  hardy  plants 
through  the  winter. 

Plauts  set  agaiust  walls  and  piazzas  frequently 
suffer  from  want  of  water  at  this  season,  when 
even  the  ground  near  them  is  quite  wet.  Draw 
away  the  soil  around  each  plant  so  as  to  form  a 
basin  ;  fill  in  with  a  bucketful  of  water,  allowing 
it  time  to  soak  gradually  away,  and  when  tho 
surface  has  dried  a  little,  draw  in  loosely  the  soil 
over  it,  and  it  will  do  without  water  for  some 
weeks.  This  applies  to  all  plants  wanting  water 
through  the  season.  If  water  is  merely  poured 
on  the  surface,  it  is  made  more  compact  by  tho 
weight  of  water,  and  the  harder  the  soil  becomes 
the  easier  it  dries ;  and  tho  result  is,  the  more 
water  you  give  the  more  is  wanted. 

Whenever  the  bark  of  any  plants  separates 
easily  from  the  wood,  and  plants  have  ripened 
their  wood  enough  to  form  prominent  eyes  in  the 
axils  of  the  new  growth  of  leaves,— budding  may 
commence,  and  may  continue  with  different 
things  till  September.    It  is  an  easy  way  to 
change  trees  we  already  possess  into  others  more 
desirable  :  choosing  closely  allied  species  for  tho 
operation.   Thus  a  common  ash  might  be  trans- 
formed in  one  season  to  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
Weeping  Ash,  or  the  new  Oregon  Maple  be 
budded  into  large  trees*  of  Sycamore.  Sometimes 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  working  mere  bushes 
into  the  heads  of  large  growing  trees,— trans- 
forming shrubs  into  nobles  of  the  forest.  Many 
trailing  and  meagre-growing  willoAvs,  cherries, 
maples,  etc.,  are  rendered  very  vigorous  growers 
by  being  bud  led  on  strong  growing  kinds.  Bud- 
ding also  affords  room  for  tasteful  combinations. 
Trees  with  different  shades  of  foliage,  hues  of 
leaves,  habits  of  growth,  or  color  of  flowers,  may 
be  worked  on  one  common  stock,— fancies  of 
which  kinds  add  much  to  the  interest  of  a  place 
when  judiciously  executed. 

Many  things  do  not  tako  well  by  budding ;  in 
which  case  inarching  may  be  employed.  This  is 
done  by  bringing  together  two  half-ripened  shoots 
of  different  varieties,  just  shaving  the  bark  at  an 


ceolarias,  and  others  which  cannot  endure  tho  I  opposite  point  in  each,  making  the  two  faces  of 
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the  shaved  parte  meet,  and  then  lying  the  two 
branches  together  at  the  junction,  lapping  the 
tying  material  (hast  bark  is  the  best,)so  that  the 
whole  cut  part  is  encircled  by  it.  Most  parties 
who  intend  to  inarch,  keep  some  of  the  kinds 
they  wish  to  use  as  scions  in  pots,  so  as  to  bring 
them  at  the  proper  season  in  contact  with  the 
stock.  Shclvings  and  other  contrivances  are  re- 
sorted to  to  support  such  pots,  in  and  amongst 
the  branches,  when  the  operation  is  to  be  per- 
formed at  a  height  from  the  ground.  A  plan, 
however,  which  obviates  all  this  trouble,  and  is 
generally  successful,  is  to  hang  bottles  of  water 
near  the  poiuts  to  be  inarched,  and  the  scion  is 
placed  in  this,  from  which  it  derives  enough  wa- 
ter to  carry  on  its  vital  functions,  until  the  union 
with  the  stock  takes  place. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 

The  thinning  of  fruit,— watching  of  insects, 
especially  the  borers  in  Dwarf  Pears,  Quince, 
Apple  and  Peach,— and  summer-pruning  are  the 
main  subjects  of  attention  at  this  particular  sea- 
son. Where  the  soil  is  not  very  good,  as  may  be 
noted  by  a  weak  growth  of  the  trees,  a  surface 
manuring  may  be  yet  given  with  advantage. 
Every  day's  experience  more  decidedly  shows 
the  great  advantages  to  the  pomologist  of  this 
method  of  applying  manure. 

Where  new  Strawberry  beds  are  required  to  be 
made  that  will  bear  well  the  next  season,  the 
very  first  runners  of  the  season  should  be  selected, 
and  layered  into  small  pots.  In  about  three 
weeks  they  should  bo  cut  from  the  parent  stem, 
and  left  to  a  separate  and  independent  existence 
for  a  few  days.  After  preparing  the  ground  pro- 
perly for  their  reception,  the  pots  should  be  well 
watered  and  the  plants  turned  out  into  the  spots 
desigued  for  them.  They  will  then  grow  finely 
the  present  season,  aud  bear  surprising  crops  of 
fine  fruit  the  next  Spring. 

A  warm  sandy  loam  is  the  best  for  a  Straw- 
berry bed.  A  low  and  damp  one  is,  of  all  the 
most  objectionable.  Though  warm  and  dry  in 
one  sense,  it  should  l>e  rendered  capable  of  re- 
taining moisture  in  the  dryest  weather,  and  this 
cau  only  be  perfectly  accomplished  by  draining 
and  subsoiling.  If  the  latter  is  done  three  feet 
deep,  all  the  better. 

Unless  in  a  very  sandy  soil,  a  very  heavy  dress- 
ing of  stable  manure  is  objectionable.  Wood- 
ashes,  ground  bones,  and  matters  of  a  mineral 
nature  are  far  more  advantageous. 


Strawberries  for  forcing  are  treated  in  pots,  as 
we  have  already  described  ;  but  instead  of  being 
transferred  to  the  open  ground,  when  well-rooted 
in  small  pots,  arc  repotted  into  five  or  six  inch 
pots,  and  these  latter  plunged  in  the  ground  to 
their  rims  in  the  spot  the  most  favorable  to  Straw- 
berry growth. 

After  having  grown  well,  and  when  they  show 
signs  of  having  formed  a  good  strong  crown,  they 
are  to  be  taken  out  of  the  open  ground  and  grad- 
ually ripened  by  withholding  water,— taking 
care  that  it  is  not  done  so  euddonly  as  to  make 
the  plants  wither,  or  they  will  suffer  much.  To- 
wards winter  they  can  be  set  in  a  cold  frame  and 
covered  with  dry  leaves  for  a  slight  protection 
from  the  frost  till  wanted.  Many  commence  to 
force  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  when  they 
ate  brought  into  the  greenhouse  and  must  be  set 
near  tho  glass.  A  high  temperature  is  fatal.  45° 
to  50°  is  sufficient  for  a  tew  weeks,  and  55°  to  60° 
when  the  fruit  is  fairly  set.  They  love  to  be  fre- 
quently syringed,  and  guarded  against  Red  Spi- 
der, which  is  their  greatest  pest.  Where  there 
is  not  the  convenience  of  a  greenhouse  to  force 
Strawberries,  they  may  be  had  a  few  weeks  ear- 
lier than  usual  by  making  a  piece  of  ground  slope 
to  the  south  east,  planting  out  as  already  des- 
cribed, for  garden  culture,  and  then  setting  a 
glass  frame  over  them.  '1  he  nearer  the  frame 
and  gla*s  can  be  brought  to  the  soil,  the  better 
and  earlier  will  the  crop  be.  Protecting  from 
frost  in  winter  also  adds  to  the  earliness  of  the 
crop.  The  earliest  variety  to  be  had  in  the  lo- 
cality should  be  employed. 


VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

In  many  amateurs'  gardens  late  Peas  are 
valued.  It  is  essential  that  they  be  planted  in 
the  coolest  part  of  the  ground.  The  Pea  is  a 
cool  country  plant,  and  when  it  has  to  grow  in 
warm  weather,  it  mildews.  The  Marrowfat 
class  are  usually  employed  for  late  crops  They 
need  support.  All  Peas  grow  better  and  pro- 
duce more  when  grown  to  stakes. 

Bush  Beans  may  also  be  sown  for  late  crops. 
A  very  deep  rich  soil  is  necessary  to  tender,  crisp 
pods.  The  Lima  Bean  will  now  be  growing 
rapidly.  It  is  time  well  spent  to  tie  them  up  to 
poles  as  they  grow.  The  poles  should  not  be  too 
high  :  about  eight  feet  is  enough.  They  com- 
mence  to  bear  freely  only  when  the  top  of  tho 
pole  is  reached. 

The  Lettuce  is  another  cool  country  plant.  It 
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can  only  be  grown  well  in  hot  weather  when  in 
very  rich  and  cool  soil. 

For  winter  use,  Beets  are  occasionally  sown 
now,  and  also  Cucumbers  for  pickling  purposes  ; 
hut  not  often  :  and  at  any  rate  it  must  be  at- 
tended to  early  in  the  momh. 

Tomatoes  trained  to  stakes  give  the  sweetest 
fruit,  and  remain  in  bearing  the  longest ;  but 
many  cultivators  who  grow  for  size  and  quantity 
only,  believe  they  have  tho  best  results  when 
growing  them  ou  the  level  ground. 

Celery  is  tho  chief  crop  requiring  attention. 
The  great  point  is  to  get  short  thick-growing 
varieties,  as  theloug  kinds  require  so  much  more 
labor  to  blanch.  The  Boston  Market  variety  is, 
therefore,  popular,  and  is  really  a  very  crisp  and 
nutty  flavored  variety.  After  so  many  trials  with 
different  ways  of  growing  thera  *those  who  have 
their  own  gardens,— amateurs,  for  whom  we 
write,— find  that  the  old  plan  of  sinking  the 


plants  in  shallow  pits  is  about  the  best.  Trenches 
are  dug  about  six  inches  deep,  and  three  or  four 
inches  of  manure  then  dug  in,  of  which  cow  ma- 
uurc  is  the  best.  They  can  be  watered  better 
this  way  in  dry  weather,  when  in  these  trenches, 
and  it  is  so  much  easier  to  fill  the  earth  about 
them  for  blanching  purposes  than  when  grown 
on  the  level  surface.  Salt  in  moderate  doses  is 
usually  a  wonderful  special  fertilizer  for  the 
Celery  plant. 

Late  Cabbage  is  often  planted  in  gardens  be- 
tween rows  of  potatoes,  where  it  is  an  object  to 
save  space.  Some  fancy  that  the  Cabbage  is 
better  preserved  in  this  way  from  the  Cabbage- 
fly,  which  they  say  prefers  the  potato ;  but  on 
this  point  we  are  not  sure.  "We  do  not  think  the 
Cabbages  do  quite  as  well  as  when  they  have  the 
whole  ground  to  themselves  ;  but  of  course  a 
double  crop  could  not  be  expected  to  be  quite  so 
fine. 


COMMUNIC 

THE  EVERGREENS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

BY  JOSIA1I  IIOOl'ES,  WESTClIESTKlt,  PA. 
Read  be/ore  the  Prima.  IIorL  Society,  June  ~th,  1S70. 

Perhaps  no  country  in  the  known  world  has 
been  more  liberally  favored  with  all  that  is  grand 
and  beautiful  in  vegetable  life,thanhasCsilifornia.  j 
"Whether  we  arc  particularly  interested  in  the 
smallest  plants  with  their  gorgeous  flowers,— in 
ligneous  shrubs  clothed  in  attractive  foliage,  and  I 
emitting   delightful   fragrance,  — in    deciduous  j 
trees  with  a  si-mi-tropif.il  aspect,— or  lastly,  J 
Evergreens  of  the  most  imposing  and  elegant 
forms,— the  Sierra  Nevada  range  of  the  "Golden  j 
State1'  cannot  be  surpassed  in  richness. 

I  purpose  this  evening,  to  call  your  attention 
exclusively  to  the  various  members  of  the  Coni- 
ferai  order,  and  especially  to  those  which  I  have 
studied  in  all  the  glory  of  their  native  haunts. 

In  the  Pine  family  proper.  I  will  commence 
with  the  Pinvs  cunlnrtu  Douglas  — (Twisted- 
branched  Pine,)  a  medium  sized  tree,  rarely 
growing  more  than  50  feet  in  height,  but  form- 
ing one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  compact  speci- 
mens I  have  ever  seen.    They  are  never  fouud  in  | 
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the  valleys,  but  always  near  the  summits  of  the 
higher  ranges,  especially  surrounding  some  level 
plateau,  where  the  soil  is  damp  and  cool.  In 
such  situations,  it  is  of  moderately  rapid  growth 
very  dense  in  structure,  bright  glossy  green  in 
color,  and  regularly  conical  in  outline.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  tho  P.  innps  (Yellow  Pine)  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  although  far  superior  to  the 
latter  as  an  ornamental  tree. 

Pinus  Frcmontinna,  Endlicher— (Fremont's 
Pine)  is  found  at  high  elevations  on  the  moun- 
tains, and  is  another  of  the  smaller  sized  trees, 
which  will  undoubtedly  prove  very  attractive  iu 
our  collections.  The  leaves  of  this  species  pre- 
sent a  very  curious  feature,  being  almost  entire- 
ly monophyllus,  » e,  one  leaf  in  a  sheath, — on 
the  younger  shoots,  and  of  a  bright  bluish  green 
in  color.  The  branches,  although  not  so  numer- 
ous as  in  the  preceding,  are  nevertheless  suffi- 
ciently so  to  form  a  moderately  compact  head, 
and  when  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  very 
attractivc  foliage,  leavo  little  to  be  desired.  Tho 
cones  are  small  and  of  a  greenish  tinge  on  the 
surface, — when  open,  displaying  a  few  large  edi- 
ble seeds ;  these  are  iu  great  request  by  the  In- 
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dians,  and  are  very  nutritious  and  agreeable  to 
the  tasle. 

Pinus  edulis,  Engelmann-(Edible-fruited  Pine) 
closely  resembles  the  foregoing,  tho  distinctive 
feature  being  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  cone. 
Young  plants  of  this  species  have  proven  quite 
hardy  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  I  trust  we  shall 
thereby  secure  a  valuable  additiou  to  our  collec- 
tion. 

Pinus  ponderosa,  Douglas — (Heavy  "Wooded 
Piuc)  is  seen  soon  after  commencing  the  ascent  of 
the  mountain  range,  and  isone  of  the  most  numer- 
ous species  until  weapproachtbesummit,  when  it 
ceases  to  be  met  with.  In  passing  through  the 
almost  interminable  forests  that  clothe  these  re- 
gions, we  see  many  thousands  of  the  Heavy 
Wooded  Pine  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  from  the 
handsomely  shaped  specimen  of  8  or  10  feet  in 
height,  to  tho  old  scarred  veteran  towering  up 
at  least  150  feet.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  the 
rough,  deeply  seamed  bark  presents  a  curious  ap- 
pearance. Indeed  the  whole  tree  forcibly  re- 
minds one  of  a  vigorous  specimen  of  the  Aus- 
trian Pine  (Pinus  Austriaca),  but  much  coarser 
in  growth  than  the  latter  species.  As  a  strictly 
ornamental  tree,  it  will  therefore  never  prove 
popular,  but  in  our  larger  plantations,  on  rocky 
eminences,  and  for  distant  belts  and  masses,  it 
will  be  available  and  useful.  One  of  the  largest 
specimens  I  have  seen,  was  growing  in  the  beau- 
tiful valley  of  the  Yo  Semite,  and  measured  21J 
feet  in  circumference  5  feet  above  the  ground.  I 
frequently  met  with  trees  from  15  to  18  feet  in 
girth,  and  in  fact  the  larger  portion  of  them  were 
at  least  4  feet  in  diameter,  with  their  huge 
bodies  destitute  of  limbs  for  at  least  one-half 
their  height. 

Pinus  Jeffreyi,  Hort  —  (Jeffrey's  Pine)  in  size 
and  appearance  of  tree,  presents  all  the  charac- 
ters pertaining  to  the  P.  ponderosa.  The  cones 
however,  are  very  different,  and  herein  alone  ex- 
ists the  specific  distinction.  Occasionally  I  have 
noticed  a  chance  specimen  with  more  slender 
leaves,  but  this  peculiarity  is  not  constant.  It 
is  hardy,  a  rapid  grower,  and  would  make  an 
admirable  shelter. 

Pinus  Sabiniana,  Douglas— (Sabine's  Pine) 
belongs  entirely  to  the  Poot  Hills  at  tho  base  of 
the  mountains,  and  in  consequence,  will  prove 
of  doubtful  utility  with  us.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
know  of  an  instance  where  it  has  proven  success- 
ful ;  but  nevertheless,  it  is  remarkably  elegant 
when  young,  presenting  one  of  the  most  charm- 
iug  examples  of  the  delicate  graceful  typo  of 


Conifers  to  be  met  with.  The  foliage  is  about 
12  inches  in  length,  very  slender,  and  of  a  pecu- 
liar light  bluish  green  color.  All  the  young 
shoots  are  likewise  tinted  with  a  pretty  glaucous- 
ness,  thus  adding  to  its  charms.  The  older 
trees  do  not  attain  a  large  size,  and  differ  from 
other  species  in  the  form  of  the  head,  which  is 
always  branched  at  the  summit,  and  spreading 
after  the  manner  of  many  deciduous  trees, 

Pinus  Ibrreyana,  Parry— (Torreys  Pine) 
greatly  resembles  the  foregoing  in  manner  of 
growth  and  general  appearance  of  f>liage.  If 
hardy,  it  would  prove  a  decided  acquisition  here, 
but  from  its  close  affinity  to  the  Sabine's  Pine, 
and  its  still  warmer  locality.  I  very  much  doubt 
its  utility  with  us  in  the  Middle  States. 

Pimts  insignis,  Douglas— (Oregon  Pitch  Pine, 
Seal  Pine,  Ac.)  is  found  along  the  coast  near 
San  Francisco.  1ind  is  frequently  seen  in  cultiva- 
tion in  the  gardens  of  that  City.  When  younj, 
the  trees  are  remarkably  dense  and  elegant  in 
appearance,  but  the  mature  specimens  present 
rather  a  ragged  and  open  structure.  The  Pinus 
radiata  of  Don,  is  not  distinct  from  this  species; 

I  now  arrivo  at  the  grandest  of  all  our  Pinus 
proper, —  Pinus  Lambertiana,  Douglas  (Sugar 
Pine,  Lambert's  Gigantic  Pino,  &c.)  This  spe- 
cies is  even  more  sub  alpine  in  its  choice  of  loca- 
tion than  P.  ponderosa,  and  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, iB  entirely  hardy  with  us.  The  sight  of 
these  great  trees  rising  in  the  air  to  the  height 
of  150  and  200  feet,  with  a  clean  shaft  of  75  or 
100  feet  without  a  limb,  presents  a  grand  specta- 
cle. I  measured  a  large  number  of  specimens, 
varying  from  20  to  25$  feet  in  circumference,  and 
it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  several  of 
this  size  standing  close  together.  The  ground 
beneath  was  usually  covered  with  the  huge 
cones,  which  were  often  at  least  20  inches  in 
length.  The  leaves  are  not  unlike  those  of  the 
P.  strobus,  (White  Pine)  excepting  that  they  are 
more  rigid,  and  of  a  darker  green  in  color. 

Pinus  monticola,  Douglass  (Short-leaved  Wey- 
mouth Pine,  Mountain  Pine),  also  closely  resem- 
bles our  White  Pine,  but  has  a  larger  cone,  and 
rather  shorter  leaf.  It  grows  to  a  large  size,  and 
is  entirely  hardy  in  our  climate.  I  only  noticed 
it  in  localities  where  the  preceding  speeios  was 
growing. 

Leaving  the  Pines,  we  now  pass  to  the  next 
genus  of  importance,— the  Abies  or  Spruce  fam- 
ily. Soon  after  commencing  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain  ranges,  we  And  specimens  of  Abies 
DougUmi,  Lindley  (Douglas's  Spruce),  and  as 
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we  rise  still  higher,  a  large  portion  of  the  forests 
are  composed  of  this  tree  The  younger  speci- 
mens are  really  charming ;  not  only  on  account 
of  the  rich  glossy  green  color  of  the  foliage,  but  j 
more  particularly  for  the  graceful  drooping  habit  1 
of  the  branches.  As  to  their  size  :  I  measured 
many  trees  whose  bodies  were  from  15  to  18$  ft. 
in  circumference. 

Abies  amabilis,  Lindley  (Lovely  Silver  Fir),  is 
justly  named,  for  the  most  indifferent  observer 
of  trees  could  not  possibly  pass  through  the  great 
forests  of  this  species  which  clothe  the  summits 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  without  experiencing  a 
feeling  akin  to  awe.  So  dense  is  the  verdure, 
and  so  numerous  the  trees,  that  tbe  darkness  on 
our  path  induces  the  belief  that  the  dusk  of  even- 
ing is  near  at  hand  ;  and  yet,  as  we  emerge  from 
these  vast  clumps  into  a  cleared  space,  where  the 
bright  sunlight  glances  through 'the  foliage,  the 
effect  changes  almost  like  a  kaleidoscope,  into 
the  most  brilliant  tints  of  blue  and  green.  Such 
is  the  aspect  of  the  Lovely  Silver  Fir.  In  size, 
I  may  say  they  form  no  exception  to  the  neigh- 
boring trees,  for  I  saw  very  many  that  were  from 
20  to  23$  fret  in  circumference,  and  with  a  naked 
body  of  100  feet  in  height,— the  foliage  branch- 
ing out  in  a  dense  mass  at  the  summit. 

Abies  grandis,  Lindley  (Great  Silver  Fir),  I 
found  in  the  same  localities  as  the  preceding,  and 
about  equal  in  size  and  number.  Well  does  it 
merit  its  name  ;  and  had  I  even  the  time  to  give 
you  a  perfect  description  of  its  surpassing  beauty 
and  grandeur,  I  could  not  do  it  simple  justice. 
It  differs  from  A.  amabilis  in  having  the  leaves 
arranged  strictly  in  two  rows,  long,  and  slightly 
incurved  at  the  extremities.  The  color  is  pale 
green,  but  the  great  height  of  the  old  trees, — 200 
feet  and  upward,— leads  one  to  believe  that  the 
foliage  is  exceedingly  dark.  Tho  odd-looking 
cones  stand  erect  on  the  summit,  and  are  rarely 
seen  on  the  younger  plants. 

The  only  Juniper  I  noticed  in  California,  was 
the  really  beautiful  Juniperus  occidentalis, Hooker 
(Rocky  Mountain  Juniper).  A  specimen  is 
found  on  one  of  the  highest  peaks  near  the  Yo 
Semite  Valley,  where  the  bleak  winds  and  cold 
storms  for  many  years  have  not  marred  its  sym- 
metry. The  silver}-  foliace,  thickly  interspersed 
with  purplish-brown  berries,  presents  an  agree- 
able picture  to  the  lover  of  trees.  I  am  happy 
to  say  it  succeeds  well  in  our  Eastern  collections. 

One  of  the  largest  trees  to  be  found  in  Califor- 
nia, excepting  only  the  Sequoia,  is  undoubtedly 
the  Libocedrus  decurrens,  Torrey  (Incorrectly 


White  Cedar,  in  its  native  locality).  Many  of 
you  will  doubtless  recognize  it  as  the  Thuja  gx- 
gantea  of  foreign  nurseries  and  authors,  and  as 
j  such,  introduced  into  our  collections  from 
!  abroad.  I  found  vast  numbers  of  it  on  the 
steep  mountain  sides,  at  high  elevations,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  vicinity  of  the  Yo  Semite  Valley. 
The  trees,  when  young,  are  very  handsome,  for- 
cibly reminding  one  of  a  fine  specimen  of  Arbor- 
vitcc,  but  much  more  glossy,  and  lighter  in  color. 
The  finest  specimen  I  saw  was  25*  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  over  200  feet  in  height. 

Thxus  brevifolia,  Nuttall  (Short-leaved  Yew), 
forms  but  a  small  shrub  in  California,  although 
further  north  it  assumes  ihe  proportions  of  a  tree. 
In  foliage,  it  approaches  more  nearly  the  hand- 
some T.  adpressa  of  Japan,  than  any  other 
species.  The  brilliant  scarlet  fruit  scattered 
thickly  over  the  plant,  contrasts  charmingly 
with  the  dark  glossy-green  of  the  leaves. 

Torreya  Californica;  Torrey  (Californian  Nut- 
meg Tree)  is  quite  rare  ;  but  I  was  fortunate  in 
finding  a  very  fine  specimen  on  the  cliffs 
at  the  foot  of  the  Yo  Semite.  It  is  Yew- 
like in  character,  forming  a  medium-sized  tree, 
with  long,  dark-green  glossy  leaves,  very  sharp 
pointed.  The  fruit,  as  it  name  suggests,  is  not 
unlike  a  nutmeg  in  appearance,  but  totally  unfit 
for  use.  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  prove  hardy 
here  ;  but  should  it  do  so,  we  may  anticipate 
much  plcasuro  in  its  introduction. 

I  close  my  descriptions  with  the  most  majestic 
of  all  our  native  trees,  the  Sequoia  gigantea,  Tor- 
rey (Great  Tree  of  California),  and  popularly 
called  Washingtonia  »*  and  "  Wellingtons. » 
During  my  journey  over  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  tho  ex- 
tensive group  known  as  the  "  Mariposa  Grove,1' 
embracing  the  largest  trees  to  be  found.  I  shall 
not  soon  forget  my  feelings,  when,  after  having 
ridden  all  day  through  forests  of  great  Pines  and 
Firs,  I  emerged  suddenly  into  a  little  valley,  and 
found  myself  surrounded  by  these  wonderful 
trees.  The  abrupt  change  in  character  was  so 
new,  and  almost  incomprehensible,  that  I  linger- 
|  ed  among  these  strange  forms,  until  tho  quickly 
passing  hours  warned  me  I  should  once  more  be 
obliged  to  resume  my  journey  towards  civiliza- 
tion. The  casual  observer  cannot  at  first  com- 
prehend their  immensity,— but  standing  close  by 
their  sides,  and  looking  steadily  up  into  their 
great  shaggy  tops,  the  vastness  and  sublimity  of 
their  proportions  almost  imperceptibly  steals 
upon  the  senses.   As  a  detailed  description  of 
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these  wonderful  giants  in  the  vegetable  world 
would  occupy  too  much  of  your  time,  I  must  re- 
fer you  to  their  published  history,  with  the  re- 
mark, that  "  the  one-half  hath  not  been  told." 

I  might  extend  this  discussion,  by  describing 
many  other  species  of  Conifers  growing  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  as  I  have  only  seen  cultivated  speci- 
mens of  some,  and  dried  herbarium  specimens  of 
others,  I  shall  pass  them  by  at  this  time.  Before 
closing  my  remarks,  I  desire  to  add,  in  justice  to 
the  subject,  that  the  great  difficulty  in  my  way 
this  evening,  was  not  in  finding  sufficient  items 
of  interest  to  impart,  but  that  I  might  so  curtail 
my  descriptions,  as  to  avoid  wearying  my  audi- 
ence,—and  such  I  hope  has  been  the  case. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS  AT  FAIRMOUNT 
PARK,  PHILADELPHIA. 

BY  WM.  T.  HARDING. 

Thinking  it  might  be  interesting  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  Gardener's  MonUily  to  see  a  list  of  the 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  indigenous  and  cultivated, 
growing  within  the  limits  of  Fairmount  Park, 
which  were  blooming  (and  many  are  so  now, 
May  30,)  during  the  months  of  April  and  May, 
I  have  made  out  a  list  of  such  as  I  have  person- 
ally seen  and  examined  while  in  flower.  Of 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  there  are  genera  50  and  species 
111  The  number  of  herbaceous  plants  are,  ge- 
nera G3,  species  101.  The  plants,  trees  and 
shrubs  herein  named  are  by  no  means  a  complete 
catalogue  of  all  within  the  Park,  but  of  such  as 
were  actually  blooming  when  noted  : 

TBBES  AND  SHRUBS. 


ACBR.  Maple. 
aaccha i 'trim . . .  .Sngar 
dfl-vmi  [  nm  . . .  .  Silver-tea  ved 
platan.  ide».. . .  Norway  Mhj'U 
ram»eelre....Kngllah  Maple 
pseudo  platans.. .  Sycamore 
mbraiH  Red  Maple 

N  Klil*  \  no.      Jiox  Elder. 
fraxioifollutn....  Ash-lea  ved 

CKLTIS.       neuter  Wood 
occldeBinlls. . .  .Western 

FltAXINUS.  Ash. 

Americana  American 

jngliindifolln. . .  .Walnut  leaved 
f.unliiirtf'MH. . .  .Elder-leaved 
.A&iLTLns.  Horse  Chestnut. 
litppocaetannra . . .  .Common 
Oh|oeuto>....Ohto 
rubicnoda.. . .  Ruddy 
pall  da  Pale-flowered 

PA  VI  A.  Jttvia. 

flava  Y?llow 

)i  tun  ill*  Humble 

TKKASIS.  Cherry. 
multiplex  pondiila.  .Weeping  dfl 


HaLKSIA.       Silver  neU. 
tetraptcra . . .  .Four  -winged 

LaCkI's,  Lauru*. 
MB-af'us. . .  .Fassnfras  Tiee 

(hmiwiIh  Spice  Bush 

LIKIOUENURON.    Ihdip  Tree 
tnltpilera.... Tulip  Flowering 
JIOKIS.  Mulberry. 
alt.x....  White 
rubra....  Bed 

NYSSA.     Sour  Gum  Tree. 
rlllii«a....Hniry 

DI0SP1  BOS.  rrrslmwon. 
Virginlsna..  Common  Virginian 

saLIX.  Willow. 
fnigills....  Brittle 
nigra. ...Black 
vitelllna. . .  .Golden 
V,  ii-m Minna.  . ,  .  Russell's 
liiurllolla. . . .Laurel -leaved 
rsprea  pendnla. . Kllinai o'k  W'p 
r<  wma  ri  mi  Mia . .  BoMon  rr  •  lea'd 

('YIH).MA.  Quince. 
Japuulea....Japnn 
.lapnnlca  ulna. . .  .White 


Vlrglnlana. . . .  Ylr.  Bird  Cherry  vulgar!*. . . .Common 


CKRC1S.  Judas  Tree 
Can  .'•  .-''....Canadian  Tree 

BETULA.  Mrch. 
alba....  Whit* 
nlgm  Black 

CASTA  HE  A.  Chcxtmd. 
Teaea.... Common  " 

COKYLAS.  Hnzcl. 


KAI.MIA.  Kalmia, 

latlWIa  R  rood-leaved 

FOKSYTH1A  Gulden  Jlell. 
vir  d  i«-i  nm . . .  .Green-leaved 
ZANTHOXYiAM.  TooOusehe. 
frnxinenm.. . .  Ash-leaved 
STAPH  YLEA.  niadder-nuL 
trlfolinm  Three-leaved 


SYRINOA.       Lilac  Tree.    I    GLFPlTSCniA.  Locust. 

vulgaris  Common  I  Mcanthoa.. .  .Three  spiued 

alba.... White                          Inermla...  .Tlmrulesa 
penrW-a....  Persian                  IcmoNANTHUS.      W.  Fringe 
CALVCAtvTHUS.  »ceet  Shrub.  ViTfWr*....  Virginian 
Florida.... Flowering               \  Q\ MXOCLABU8.  hy.  Coffee 
BnoNTMUS.  nurninq  Ttvsh.   Cnnadense  Canadian 


atropurpnreua. . . .  Dark  Purple 
Americana. . . .  Amarleal 

LIOUSTRUM.  I'rivet. 
eommonla  Common 

K1HE3.  Ribes. 
aurnim.  .Golden.flow'd  Currant 

CORNU8.  Doffvvxjd. 
Florida. . .  .White- flowered 
serlrea.. .  .Silky 

CRATEGAS.  TTmcthorn, 
oxvr«Dtha....FnirlUh 
em  agnlll  Cockspur 

FAOU8.  neeeh. 
•ylvntlea  Common  wood 

QCERCUS.  Oak. 
nigra.... Black 
lalcata.. .  .Spanish 

alba  White 

discolor. . .  .Two-colon 
rubra.... Bed 
prinn«....Ch«*tnnt 
<|ii«Tcltron....Dyer'a 
heterophvlla. . . .  varlnns-laa  ved 

CARPI  XL'S.    Horn  Ileum. 
Americana.. .  .American 

PLATA  MI'S  Jiuttnnwfod. 
occidental  Western 

JUGLANS.  Walnut. 
regla....  Royal 
nigra....  Black 
cumpreaaa. . .  .bbellbark 
marrocar|>a. . .  Jarre  fruited 
alba.... Common  Hickory 
porclna....  Pignut  " 

TIL!  A.  Linden. 

Americana  American 

rubra  Red 

Euroi>ea  Enropean 

PaULoWNIA.  I-aulou-nia. 

Imperial  la  Imperial 

BROD8SOHKTIA.  p.  Mulberry 
papyrllera  Paper 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

ERIOBRON.  Plantain.  |  ERYTH  RONIUM 
bellidifolluin. .  •  .Palsy  flowered 

PANAX.  Ginseng. 
qulnqulfolla...  .fi-leaved 
pentatemon. . . .  PentRtemon 
pubeerena. . .  .Hairy 

tiXALI^        Wood  Sorrel. 
acntoaella.... Common 
»lo In cea...  .Violet. (lowered 

strict  Upright 

CARDAMINE.   Lady  Smoek 
Pennf  vlvniilca, 

DENTARIA. 


ALNUS.  Alder. 
glsnra.. .  .Mealy-leaved 
MAGNOLIA.  Maanolia. 

cordata  Heart-shaped  leaf 

trlpetela  Umbrella  Tree 

purpurea. . . .Pnrple  flowered 
purpurea  gtacilla. .Slcn  pnr.-fl 
AM  YO  BALI'S.  Almond 
peri«ca  fl-ire  pleno... .  B.  Persian 
AZALEA  nosebay. 

vlecoaa  Clammy 

BERBERIS.  narberry. 

volgnrle  Common 

atrornrpnre*. . .  .Bark  Pnrple 
SPIHEA  Spirea. 
prtintfollum . . .  .Finn). leaved 
Beeve«dl. . .  .White  flowered 

KERB  I  A.  Kerria. 
Japonic*....  Japan 

DEUT7.I  A. 
•ca  bra . . . .  Rn  ti  gh 

gracilis  Slender 

crenata  fl  pi.  .Boub  Pink  flow'd 

VIBIRNUM.  Viburnum. 
pr-nlf-diu'ii...  .Pliini-leated 
lnntanoidet.. .  .Lantana-llke 
oxycociia. . .  .Tree  Craiiben-y 

WKIOKLTA.  Weigetia, 
amabtlia...  .Lovely 
roaea ....  Hoav 

iPHIUADELPnusAfoo*  Orange 
c<in>narlna. . .  .Common 
Igrandlflorua. . .  Grand  Flowering 
RHUS.  Miit  Tree. 

ootlniK  Wild  Olive 

LON1CEKA 
i tnrtaricfl...  .Tartarian 
alba...  White 
xylo.teurn  English  Fly 

WISTARIA  |  Olyelna. 
fniteaccn*  Blue  American 


Violet 
America  num. . .  .American 

BARKARKA  Mustard, 
precox.. .  .Early 
CORY  B  A  "IS  Cbrydali*. 

Intea....  Yellow 

FUMARIA 
offlcinnli-.. .  .Officio" le 

SF.NECIO  Groundsel. 
anrea.. .  .Yellow 
VAl  EB1ANEI  A  Isimbt-UltUC 
l'rnn»v!  vanlan  radintn. . .  .Radiated 
Tooth  Wort.    ioHtorla.... Salad 

Uclniatn  Jagpcd  AQUILtGI  A  Columbine. 

ARABIA.  Wall  Crest.    iCan*den»e.. . .Canadian 

falcata....Slcklc-p^«l  VIoLA  Violet. 

TRADESCA.NTIA  S/iidcr  Wart.  pedata....Pedate 
Vlritlnlca. . .  .V  Irglnian  hlaitda...  .White 

ro»ea.. .  .Hose  colored 

VEKKNICA 
setigera....BriMly 
arven»ia  ...Cornfield 


laneeolnta... ance-leaved 
hnstata....Ualherd-leaved 
sacgitata..  ..Snow-leaved 
romndif.  lis  Ronnd-leaved 


*erpylllfolla.>«.rpviliom-leavcd  triroltaia  lutea. .Three-leaveUYel 
CON  VALLAHTA  Lily  of  Valley  i-triata.. .  .Striped 


majalla. . . .  May  arvenns. . . .  Field 

8MILACINA.  Smilaetna.  1  CHELIDOXIUM 
racemoea  Racemose  flowered  maju-... .  Large 


Celandine. 


trlfoll* . . .  .Three-leaved 
b  folia.... Two-leaved 

POIYGOSAll'M  Solomon's 
n.n  tl1orum....Many  flowered 
\V\aH,'i'1  Sizafraija 
Paaosylvanira.  .Pcnu»y  Ivanian 
Vi'glnica...  .Virginian 

HuI\>.TOMA  Houitonin. 
•ernlee ....  Bl  ne-  flowered 
CI.AYTONIA  Claylonia 

Vlrglnlra  Virginian 

HEPATIC  A  JlrpaticCL 
ttflohl.. .  .Three-lobed 

ALSINE  Cheekweed. 
pubescens. . .  .Pubescent 


ANEMONE  Anemone. 
thalictrolde*. . .  .Thnlictruin-lika 
uetiiori»a....  Grove 

BINAPold  Mustard. 
mem...  .Common  Plack 

LF.oNTonr>N  Dandelion, 
taraxacum. . .  .Common 

HIERACIl'M    I  la  it  kill  rd. 
reno»nm....Velned-leaf 

Et'Ntx  Dock. 

crisps  Curled 

ubtukitoliura.. .  .Obtuse-lea ved. 

KK1GIA  Krigia. 
Virginlca. . .  .Virginian. 

mi'scaria  Grape  Hyacinth. 
I  botryoldea. . . .  Botryallka 
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C1HKROPH TLLUM  Chrrooll  CHRYSANTHEMUM  Ohrytan 


Can  i iie\w . . .  .Canadian 

S  MY  KM  I'M  Alexander*. 

tiiMUium  Tbrw.  leaved 

purpurea  Purple 

TKI  LLlL'M  Trillium. 
ccniuom. . . .Drooping  fl<iWfr«d 

AIEaLI  A  Artilia. 
midleauli*. . . .  yaked-memed 
THALICTRUM    K.  Mead  Rue 
d  r.eluiu. . . .  Dkl-cIuus 
CAIXOPIIYLLUM  OiulnphyU. 
tli  illcirodi.*. . . .Thtlictroni-like 
n*4»rnm....0iiijfer  Root 
Cii».l..ni.e....  Canadian 
"ICIILSARIA  SeunVnras*. 
brnmrnron.. .  .Hor»f  mdi«li 

I.AM  I  I'll  Archangel 
>i>ipol)cmi|«.,,.Siem^|n«p  ||on 

OALiUM  IledMraw. 

Ap»nn»  Cle*T*i» 

lim-l«r.um....l»yi<rH 
P.  »!)< >  en  y  L  HI  M   May  A  ppte. 
I>»lutncn  Petfate-lrar 


il«tli»*ntli«.riiiiu4... .Ox-eye  Dal  ay 

U'LKCOMA      Ground  Ivy. 
n>tuudifoli»....R'Und  loaveJ 
bederacoa. . .  .Ciuuion 

PUIB.NTll.LA  Cenou^oil 
•anuenUwa. . .  .Tn  Uk«-J 
Caiiad»n**. . .  Xaniidtnn 
FKAGAKIA  Strawberry. 

TMTA.  .  . .  WiK>d 

|    (JKIIAXIL'M   Crane' » Hill. 
,  nimliluin,. .  .Spotted 

0  K  NIT  HOU  ALUM  .Star  Beth. 
Utnh*l  latum  Urolwdlnted 

|  EPlOE.«  Oiound  Laurel. 
irepen  Creeping 

1  SALVIA  &'{je. 

Ilyrata  Lyre-aba  ped 

i    MAl.AXIS  MalnxU. 
lilifolluni  Llly.le»»ed 

NASTURTIUM  .\atturlium. 
olfirimltii. . .  .OnVlnale 

MKDEOLA   In  Cturumber. 
Vlrirtnlra  Vlrclnian 


< "  1 1  It  V  jm«  p  L  Kft  I  u  M  ttu „f rage  81 S  Y  U  YXC  H 1U  M  lit-  eyed  Grata 
opjwulilfoltiim.  ..Opp.i»lt«le«T«d  aoc*p»....trts-le»r«l 


RANMNcrH'8  Crowfoot. 
rouni.ylT«nIci«. .  Penney  Iranian 

tfcieularU....  Handled 

"'"•rllva  Alwirtlre 

hYMPLOCAUPUi    Skunk  Cob 

'"■Ida  Fujtid 

auguMlfolium.  .Narrow-epntlied 

ARUM  Arum. 

triphyilnm  Thro-leaved 

•tr..rtilH-ua..DarkPurpl«  sialic) 

DKABA  'Draba. 
rerun....  Vernal 


IIF.l'CHRKA  Alum  Root. 
A  in  "Tirana. . . .  American 

PLANTAGO  Plantain 
major. . .  .Larii« 
Vlntlnlca....  Virginian 
Inareolata. . .  .Lance  leaved 

erawiiMta  Thick  leaved 

TRIFOLIUM  Clover. 
prateuM. . .  .Common  Red 
repena. . .  .White  Clover 

campe-dr*  Slender  Wood 

AVTKSHAHIA  Ant. 
planlaglaen.. .  .PUo»tn-lo«r«d 


[It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  Botany  of  large 
cities,  that  the  cities  soon  grow,  and  the  localities 
nre  destroyed.  Barton's  "Flora  of  Philadel- 
phia," and  Bigelow's  "Flora  of  Boston,"  are 
instances  of  labors  of  love  in  a  measure  lost. 
The  Botany  of  Fairmount  Park  is,  therefore,  an 
excellent  idea.  Here  is  a  tract  of  2000  acres, 
which  will  be  forever  devoted  to  public  uses.  We 
believe  also  that  the  Commissioners  in  charge  of 
the  Park  intend  to  employ  little  of  the  art  of 
Landscape  Gardening  in  the  make  up  of  the 
Park  ;  but  as  they  say  in  their  Annual  Beport, 
simply  make  walks  and  roads  around  the  beau- 
ties nature  has  already  placed  there.  This  will 
much  help  the  retention  of  the  habitats  of  many 
beautiful  native  plants,  and  give  the  lists  of  Mr. 
Harding  great  value.— Ed.  J 


FLOBAL  HINTS. 

BY  MISS.  A.  G.,  READING,  PA. 
CLEMATIS. 

Knowing  the  Clematis  is  difficult  to  propagate, 
have  enquired  of  regular  and  amateur  gardeners 
their  mode  of  increasing  these  handsome  vines. 
Their  accounts  were  all  discouraging.  I  learned 
that  it  often  required  a  year  to  root  a  branch 
laid  down,  and  slightly  cut;  and  that  the  seed 
was  equally  as  long  coming  up.  But  several 
years  ago,  receiving  one  from  a  friend,  I  found 
the  root  separated  easily  into  two  portions,  both 


of  which  grew.  This  was  the  one  bearing  a  bell- 
shaped,  dark  purple  flower.  Later  I  separated  a 
large  blue  one.  This  Spring  I  had  occasion  to 
move  a  blue  Clematis  out  of  the  grass,  and  in 
trying  to  see  if  I  could  get  ofTa  portion  with  a 
root  attached,  found  it  divisible  into  5  parts, 
each  with  a  good  supply  of  roots.  I  mentioned 
my  success  to  a  very  experienced  German  garde- 
ner, who  said  he  knew  of  this  means  of  increas- 
ing them.  He  said  also  that  the  seed  would 
soon  germinate,  if  scalded  ;  and  plants  could  be 
raised  a  foot  or  two  high  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
I  knew  of  2  fine  double  Clematis  lost  by  ladies 
in  this  city,  and  now  think  they  might  have  died 
for  want  of  sub-division,  as  Forget-me-nots  do. 
Both  of  them  resembled  the  passion  flower  ;  but 
were  double  in  the  centre ;  one  having  light 
shades  of  lilac,  purple  and  green,  and  the  other 
green  and  white.  Tho  latter  was  not  quite  as 
handsome  as  the  first.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  their  names.  It  was  said  one  came  from 
Germantown,  Pa. 

ENLARGING  AND  KEEPING  TANSIES, 

I  have  been  quite  successful  in  enlarging  the 
the  size  of  Pansy  blossoms  by  watering  them 
twice  a  week  with  manure  water.  They  are  uow 
larger  than  when  brought  from  the  gardener.  I 
know  of  another  amateur  who  has  much  in- 
creased their  size  by  watering  them  with  glue- 
water.  A  piece  of  gluo  4  inches  long  by  2  in 
width  is  sufficient  for  a  bucket  of  water.  Of 
manure  water,  I  give  a  pint  (strong)  to  each 
plant. 

The  gardener  of  whom  I  bought  my  Pansies 
is  second  to  none  I  have  seen  in  raising  largo 
flowers.  He  tells  me  he  uses  half  well  rotted 
manure  and  half  garden  soil— which  on  his 
grounds  happens  to  be  a  red  shalcy  clay.  He 
also  says  that  in  order  to  keep  them  through 
the  summer  (for  in  many  places  they  die  out)  they 
should  be  lifted  as  they  show  signs  of  diminish- 
ing in  vigor,  be  trimmed  closely,  aud  then  set 
back  with  manure  placed  beneath  and  around 
them,  and  on  top  of  the  ground.  'With  this 
treatment  they  will  bloom  finely  in  the  Fall 

DOUBLING  THE  BALSAM  FLOWER. 

Some  years  ago  when  sowing  the  seed  of  the 
Balsam  (or  Lady  Slipper)  in  a  poor  soil,  I  tried 
the  experiment  of  mixing  in  the  ground  for  half 
the  row,  fresh  chicken  manure.  When  the  Bal- 
sams came  into  bloom,  those  growing  in  the 
manured  half  were  fine  and  double  ;  while  those 
in  the  remainder  were  indifferent  single  ones. 
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Some  years  afterward,  I  tried  the  experiment 
•with  young  plants,  but  excepting  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  stalk  and  leaves,  thero  was  no  success, 
the  flowers  being  poor  and  small. 

CIIANOING  THE  COLOR  OF  A  ROSE. 

A  lady  of  Urn  city  told  me,  that  at  hog  killing 
time  some  blood  was  accidentally  spilled  round 
a  pink  rose  which  she  had  planted  at  the  lower 
end  of  her  garden.  What  was  her  surprise  when 
next  it  bloomed  to  find  it  turned  into  a  dark 
crimson. 

THE  VALLOTTA  PURPUREA. 

This  beautiful  summer  blooming  Lily  can  be 
kept  dry  all  winter  in  the  cellar,  if  warm  enough 
to  prevent  freezing.  Its  scarlet  flowers  I  have 
always  seen  cf  a  cup  or  tulip  shape;  but  I  saw 
lately  an  illustration  of  it  with  the  flowers  wide 
open,  like  the  white  garden  Lily.  Is  there 
another  kind,  or  was  this  a  poor  semblance  of  it. 
J  have  had  several  given  to  me  lately,  one  repre- 
sented as  white,  another  pink,  another  scarlet 
nnd  yellow.  The  latter  having  bloomed  while 
in  possession  of  the  lady  who  owned  the  plants, 
it  seems  to  make  good  the  representation  of  the 
others  by  the  gardener  of  whom  sho  bought  it. 
One  gardener  calls  them  Italian  Lilies;  but  I  sec 
it  stited  that  they  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  grow  in  damp  situations.  I 
have  seen  them  blooming  with  stems  varying 
from  a  foot  to  nearly  two  feet  in  height,  with 
from  4  to  7  blossoms  on  a  stem.  The  finest 
specimen  was  grown  in  a  5  or  6  inch  milk  crock, 
in  common  garden  soil  well  mixed  with  horse 
manure. 

A  SUMMER  BLOOMIXO  BULB. 

I  have  a  bulb  which  bears  a  white  flower,  re- 
sembling a  Pancratium,  excepliug  that  the  flow- 
er is  more  lily-shaped  and  not  so  delicate.  There 
is  a  green  shading  lo  the  inner  part  of  the  petals. 
We  have  tried  the  experiment  of  keeping  the 
bulb  dry  during  the  winter,  like  a  Gladiolus.  It 
keeps  quite  as  well  as  the  latter,  if  not  put  into 
too  warm  a  place;  as  it  will  then  begin  to  show 
sigus  of  growth  as  early  as  February,  our  former 
time  of  potting  it. 

I  endeavored  to  keep  the  Pancratium  last 
winter  in  the  same  way,  but  towards  Spring  the 
bulb  withered  and  I  was  obliged  to  have  it  pot- 
ted. This  had  a  long  bulb;  the  other  was 
shaped  like  an  onion  and  is  readily  known  by  its 
light  brown  tint  and  the  peculiar  sheath  from 
which  the  leaves  spring. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  CnEAr  HOT  BED  FOR  RAISING 
8L1PS. 

The  following  plan  was  recommended  to  ma 
by  a  friend,  who  had  tried  it  with  success.  I 
have  also  tried  it  and  can  recommend  it  It 
should  be  used  in  summer  time.  Get  two  or 
three  boxes  18  inches  long,  and  10  or  12  inches 
wide  (or  a  less  size  will  do),  with  a  pane  of  glnss 
to  cover  one  exactly.  Have  a  hole  dug  deep 
enough  (in  a  sunny  situation)  in  the  yard  or 
garden,  to  place  in  the  boxes  on  a  level  with  the 
ground,  first  taking  out  the  bottoms  of  the  boxes 
and  fitting  one  nicely  on  the  other.  Fill  up  the 
first  with  fresh  stable  manure.  In  the  second 
place  3  or  4  inch  of  earth  allowing  space  enough 
between  the  earth  and  the  top  of  the  b  "»x,  to  set 
in  a  pot  or  basin,  and  leave  8  or  4  inches  above 
it  (or  even  more);  pour  in  a  bucket  or  two  of  wa- 
ter and  set  on  the  glass.  Let  it  ferment  two  or 
three  days,  then  fill  the  flower  pots  with  well 
washed  yellow  or  silver  sand  (the  latter  bent)  and 
put  in  the  slips.  White  wash  or  smear  with 
whiting,  and  water  the  under  side  of  the  glass  ; 
set  in  the  pote  and  cover  tight.  Of  course  some 
of  the  slips  may  die,  and  they  will  need  seeing 
after  to  know  if  the  sand  keeps  damp.  So  it  will 
be  well  to  put  in  several  slips  of  a  kind,  as,  "The 
best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft  aglce.  ♦ ' 


FOREIGN  GltAPES. 

BY  CHEMIST,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Over  thirty  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  in  the 
nursery  business  raised  Hamburg  Grapes  in  an 
old  fashioned  pit  of  the  day,  generally  employed 
for  raising  melons  and  cucumbers,  he  used  for 
propagation,  &c.  It  was  60  feet  long,  divided 
into  compartments  of  about  10  feet  square,  a 
lean-to  and  double  sash.  He  had  a  walk  at  the 
back  about  3  feet  so  as  to  command  the  pit ;  along 
this  he  trained  his  vines  on  rafters,  horizontally. 
Always  had  an  unfailing  crop  for  private  use  ; 
gave  them  but  little  attention.and  pruned  in  fall 
or  spring  when  he  had  time. 

These  old  pits  have  gone  out  of  use,  but,  be- 
lieve me,  they  did  much  better  service  than  any 
modern  ones  I  have  seen.  The  compartments 
were  filled  with  the  manure  as  it  came  from  the 
stable  daily ;  he  had  a  supply  of  peal  and  mould 
for  all  purposes.  Made  plenty  of  money  and  did 
a  large  business ;  ho  died  since  I  camo  to  this 
country,  worth  over  £50,000. 
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NEW  GRAPES -WHAT  SHALL  I  DO 
WITH  THEM. 

BY  MR.  GEO.  HASKELL,  IPSWICH,  MASS. 

I  have  between  six  and  seven  hundred  Hybrid 
Grape-vines,  from  one  to  eight  years  old,  and 
two  or  three  hundred  of  this  year's  planting ;  the 
product  of  more  than  thirty  crosses,  some  of  one 
half  and  some  three-fourths  foreign  blood. 

Eighty-three  of  these  vines  have  bora  fruit 
for  more  than  one  year,  and  I  have  selected  and 
saved  the  wood  of  20  of  thera  that  were  best  in 
vine  and  fruit.  My  location  upon  the  sea  coast, 
25  miles  north  east  of  Boston,  is  not  favorable 
to  the  vine,  and  yet  I  have  never  protected  these 
from  mildew  or  the  cold  of  Winter  ;  leaving  all 
to  perish  that  could  not  withstand  theso  obsta- 
cles. I  therefore  think  the  vine  of  these  selected 
plants  will  bo  healthy  and  hardy  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  Theso  all  mature  their  fruit  as 
early  as  the  Concord  or  Delaware,  but  the  Sum- 
mers here  are  not  sufficiently  long  and  warm  to 
mature  thoroughly  and  with  certainty  more  than 
4  or  5  of  thera.  But  several  of  the  others,  im- 
perfectly ripened  here,  aro  sweeter  and  better 
flavored  than  any  hardy  grape  now  cultivated 
here,  or  generally  known. 

I  wish  to  have  these  20  varieties  tried  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  (and  perhaps  others  that 
aro  in  fruit  this  year.)  But  if  I  distribute  them 
for  this  purpose  I  shall  surrender  to  the  public 
the  products  of  many  years  of  careful  labor,  and 
no  just  man  would  expect  this.  If  I  become 
nurseryman  and  propagate  and  offer  thera  for 
sale  before  they  were  tried  and  proved  elsewhere 
and  by  others,  I  would  be  met  with  the  effectual 
objection— that  the  public  have  been  imposed 
upon  too  often  heretofore  to  be  caught  again  ; 
few  would  be  sold,  and  years  would  elapse  before 
their  merits  and  demerits  could  be  generally 
known. 

I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  think  it  would  be 
best  to  purchase  land  in  the  central  part  of  the 
country  on  which  to  plant  and  try  them,  where 
the  fruit  would  mature  with  certainty,  before 
offering  the  vines  to  the  public  in  any  form. 

Would  not  this  be  the  best  course  ?  and  would 
a  trial  of  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington  or  Richmond  bo  a  satis- 
factory test  of  their  qualities,  and  of  their  adap- 
tation to  the  same  latitude  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  ?  Which  of  these  neighborhoods  is  most 
unfavorable  to  the  vine  ?— for  in  such  I  should 
like  to  try  theso. 


If  Congress  would  give  the  originator  of  a  new 
and  valuable  plant  or  fruit,  not  a  patent  right, 
but  a  copyright,  the  same  exclusive  right  to 
multiply  and  sell  his  production  which  they  give 
to  the  author  of  every  silly  and  pernicious  novel, 
I  would,  under  such  a  law,  cheerfully  give  ama- 
teurs and  nurserymen  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, gratuitously,  these  20  or  more  varieties  for 
trial  in  their  respective  sections,  reserving  a 
small  royalty  on  such  as  should  be  propagated. 
In  this  way  their  quality  and  adaptation  to  every 
part  of  the  country  could  be  decided  in  a  few 
years,  and  there  could  be  no  grinding  monopoly 
in  the  propagation  of  them. 

Will  you,  or  your  correspondents,  suggest 
what  I  had  better  do  with  them  to  test  their 
quality  in  a  warmer  sectiou  than  this,  and  their 
adaptation  to  the  soil  and  atmosphere  of  our 
country  generally  ? 

[We  give  this  communication  prominence  be- 
cause it  contains  matter  deserving  more  atten- 
tion that  it  receives.  It  is  clear  that  the  patent 
laws  as  applied  to  general  matters  are  inapplica- 
ble to  new  trees  and  plants,  and  yet  the  principle 
remains  that  a  new  plant  or  fruit  should  bring 
as  great  a  reward  to  the  raise  as  any  other  new 
and  good  idea.  If  any  one  can  suggest  a  good 
plan  whereby  this  good  object  could  be  gained 
we  should  like  to  know.  Also,  to  have  sugges- 
tions in  reference  to  the  other  inquiries  of  our 
correspondent.  As  a  rule,  the  best  localities,  as 
far  as  the  foreign  grape  is  concerned,  are  north- 
ern ones.  The  farther  south  the  more  liable  to 
disease.  The  trouble  in  the  north  is  the  lateness 
of  ripening.  A  medium  district  would  behest. 
—Ed  J 


CALADIUM  ESCULENTUM  AS  A  VEGE- 
TABLE. 

BY  S.,  MACON,  OA. 

Tra\elling  north  through  Philadelphia  last 
summer  I  noticed  in  the  gardens,  grown  as  an 
ornamental  plant,  our  common  Tanyah  (Ca7a~ 
dium  esculentum).  I  had  no  idea  it  would  thrive 
so  well  so  far  north.  The  leaves  were  not  near 
so  large  as  we  have  them  here  sometimes,  for  I 
have  seen  them  in  favorable  localities  three  feet 
long  and  two  feet  at  least  wide.  Here  we  use  it 
as  a  vegetable,  and  think  them  excellent  washed 
and  roasted,  as  potatoes  are  sometimes  with  the 
skins  on. 

When  a  boy,  living  in  the  north  many  years 
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ago,  we  used  to  dig  up  in  woods  roots  called  In- 
dian turnips,  and  bake  them  in  ashes  which  we 
made  by  kindling  a  fire  in  the  woods.  The  root 
of  this  plant  tastes  very  much  like  those  Indian 
turnips,  which  will  give  a  good  idea  of  them  to 
those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  them. 

A  rich,  wet  soil  seems  to  suit  them  best.  In 
this  they  furnish  one  big  root  and  make  many 
offsets  in  the  manner  of  the  common  Tuberose, 
which  side  shoots  make  the  sprouts  for  the  next 
year's  crop. 

Besides  this  the  roots  can  be  more  rapidly  in- 
creased by  dividing  them  into  four  quarters,  and 
perhaps  more,  as  you  would  do  a  rhubarb  root. 

I  am  told  by  a  friend,  that  plants  can  be  raised 
from  the  leaves,  the  leaf  stalks  rooting  in  warm, 
wet  soil,  but  of  this  I  have  no  knowledge  of  my 
own. 

I  think  if  you  were  to  try  that  as  a  vegetable 
crop  in  your  gardens,  it  might  add  one  more  to 
the  many  pleasant  table  dishes  I  so  much  enjoy- 
ed in  my  last  summer's  trip.  We  have  better 
fruits  than  you  in  our  country,  but  concede  the 
palm  to  you  in  good  vegetables. 


CURCULIO — Extermination  Possible. 

BY  J.  E.  CHAMBERLAIN,  SEC.  8T.  JOSEPH 
FRUIT  GROWERS  ASS.,  MICn. 

The  importance  of  this  subject ;  the  demand 
for  prompt  and  persistent  action  ;  the  absolute 
necessity  of  arousing  every  peach,  plum  and 
atone  fruit  grower  to  destroy  the  Curculio,  has 
led  the  Secretary  of  the  St.  Joseph  Fruit  Grow- 
rs'  Association,  to  the  following  conclusions : 

Not  a  single  day  should  be  lost,  for  with  united 
action  500,000  curculio  may  be  killed  in  a  single 
day. 

There  is  no  doubt  on  this  point.  This  morn- 
ing Hon.  John  Whittlesey  called  at  the  Herald 
office  and  stated  that  on  the  14lh  inst ,  he  kill- 
ed 2,715  curculios  about  the  roots  of  200  trees, 
and  on  the  15th,  in  four  hours  on  the  same  trees 
he  killed  1,B06  by  actual  count. 

Mr.  Whittlesey  also  stated  that  Mr.  Ransom, 
Mr  Bonelle  and  himself  had  in  five  hours  killed 
upwards  of 5,000  curculios  in  a  portion  of  three 
smnll  orchards.  That  he  had  himself  alone,  in 
two  days  of  eight  hours  each,  killed  one-half 
more  curculio  than  were  ever  taken  by  three 
men,  with  the  old  fashioned  sheet  in  a  week. 
Mr.  Whittlesey  is  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
scientific  fruit  growers  of  St  Joseph,  whose  word 
is  a  bond ;  but  he  said,  "do  not  believe  me  ;  go 


to  Mr.  Ransom's  orchard  and  sec  for  yourself.'' 
Entering  Mr.  Ransom's  orchard  the  Secretary 
met  Dr.  Lyman  Collins  coming  out.  Dr.  Col- 
lins is  widely  known  for  his  successful  peach 
culture. 

"  Well  Doctor,  Is  it  a  success  ?" 

"Most  assuredly.  I  tried  the  experiment  on 
eight  of  my  trees  in  the  evening,  and  the  next 
morning  took  105  curculio.  I  am  going  home  to 
bug  my  whole  orchard  in  this  manner.'' 

Wm.  B.  Ransom,  the  discover  of  the  new 
method  of  exterminating  the  Curculio,  was  found 
on  his  knees  in  the  back  of  his  orchard  examin- 
ing his  Curculio  traps.  This  was  at  10  o'clock 
A.  M.,  and  he  had  already  killed  1,357  on  300 
trees.  The  Secretary  stooped  down  and  lifted 
a  corn  cob  not  six  inches  long  and  found  and 
killed  7  Curculio.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever, 
that  the  long  desired  means  of  exterminating 
the  Curculio  is  discovered. 

HERB  IT  IS. 

Tut  the  orchard  in  the  best  order ;  level  down 
the  soil  about  the  root  of  every  peach  tree,  and 
smooth  a  circle  for  a  diameter  of  two  and  a  half 
feet  from  the  tree  as  a  center.  Have  the  ground 
very  clean  around  the  base  of  the  tree.  Do  not 
leave  a  single  hole  next  the  tree.  Leave  no  place 
where  the  curculio  can  hide  except  on  the  shel- 
ter you  provide.  Now  lay  close  to  the  tree,  and 
close  to  the  ground,  about  four  pieces  to  a  tree, 
either  chip,  or  bark,  or  board,  or  lath,  or  rag,  or 
corn-cob,  or  old  leather,  or  anything  for  a 
covert. 

The  curculio  will  conceal  itself  under  this 
shelter  and  may  bo  destroyed  by  the  thousands. 
Go  around  every  day  and  turn  over  each  chip, 
kill  every  curculio.  They  will  generally  adhere 
to  the  chip,  but  may  often  be  found  on  the  ground 
under  the  chip. 

Probably  no  person  in  the  United  States  has 
studied  the  curculio,  and  its  habits,  more  care- 
fully than  William  B.  Ransom.  For  15  years  he 
has  been  trying  newspaper  experiments  unsuc- 
cessfully. Last  year  when  bugging  he  discov- 
ered that  all  the  curculios  dropped  within  two  or 
three  feet  of  the  roots  of  the  peach  tree,  and  on 
examination  found  the  little  Turk  sheltered  on 
the  trunk  and  in  holes  near  the  base  and  the 
under  side  of  the  principal  limbs. 

For  the  last  fortnight  Mr.  Ransom  has  spent 
most  all  of  the  hours  of  the  day  laying  on  the 
ground  In  his  orchard  patiently  watching  and 
waiting  for  the  first  curculio  to  show  himself. 
On  the  fourth  of  May  a  few  single  Curculios* 
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were  discovered,  but  not  a  single  pair  ;  on  the  I 
5th  a  fow  pairs  wore  found  coupling.  Constant 
careful  observation  has  led  Mr.  Ransom  to  these 
conclusion*. 

In  the  fall  the  Cureulio  seek  a  warm  and  safe 
shelter  to  hibernate.  This  either  the  ground 
or  leaves,  stumps,  logs,  old  fences,  woods 
and  other  congenial  places  of  concealment.  The 
first  warm  day  in  spring  that  starts  vegetable 
life  calls  the  cureulio  forth,  and  it  proceeds  to  its 
feeding  and  breeding  ground.  They  walk  verv 
fast,  and  then  fly  and  feed  generally  at  night, 
eating  the  young  and  tender  leaves.  The  first 
warm  days  this  year  they  fed,  then  the  weather 
fell  cold,  and  for  a  week  Mr.  Ransom  found  no 
indication  of  their  feeding.  Since  Friday  night 
the  13th,  the  weather  warm,  the  Cureulio  have 
been  feeding.  They  scatter  all  over  the  tree  to 
feed  and  come  down  towards  morning,  and  as 
late  as  7  A  M. ,  to  hide. 

They  crawl  on  cold  days  and  nights,  and  hide 
under  the  shelter  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  waitins 
to  feed  when'the  nights  become  sufficiently  warm. 
The  cureulio  uses  the  green  peach  only  to  hold 
its  egg.  It  sometimes  cats  the  ripe  peach,  also 
blackberries,  quinces  and  other  fruits. 

Some  idea  of  the  quantity  to  be  taken  from  a 
single  tree  may  bo  found  from  the  following ; 
Mr.  Ransom  states  that  on  the  14th  he  took  25 
on  the  loth  in  the  morning  50 ;  in  the  evening 
about  sundown  15,  and  on  the  16th  sixty  were 
killed  from  the  same  tree,  and  of  these  41  were 
taken  in  a  cluster  under  a  chip  two  by  three 
inches. 

The  Secretary  visited  Mr.  Ransom  at  1$ 
o'clock,  r.  M.,  and  found  he  had  in  about  four 
hours  killed  2,109  by  actual  count,  and  went 
himself  into  the  orchard  and  found  cureulio  lying 
asleep  under  the  traps  in  the  intense  heat  of  a 
toiling  sun. 


THREE  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

BY  CHRONICLER. 

Jxirix  europcea,  "European  Larch"  is  a  native 
of  Germany— grows  fifty  feet  high,  and  of  a  spire 
shape.  It  is  a  deciduous  conifer,  and  in  foliage 
and  form  is  one  of  tho  most  beautiful  trees  of 
thrifty  growth  upon  various  soils  and  exposures, 
and  its  timber  is  most  valuable  for  posts  and 
railway  sleepers.  It  is  therefore  a  universal  fa- 
vorite, both  for  ornamental  embellishment  and 
its  timber.  Over  two  hundred  years  ago,  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  saw  it  in  the  grandeur  and 


beauty  of  full  maturity  in  Germany,  and  pur- 
chased seedling  plants  and  took  them  homa  and 
grew  them  in  flower  pots  iu  his  glasshouses  in 
Sutherlandshire,  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  ; 
they  grew  so  rapidly,  he  set  a  few  out  in  the 
open  ground,  and  they  proved  hardy  ;  he  next 
purchased  great  quantities  of  seed,  planted  them 
in  open  ground,  and  in  a  number  of  years,  he 
had  several  acres  of  thorn  set  as  forests.  Others 
got  them  and  set  them  out  largely,  and  now  all 
throughout  the  British  realm  it  is  grown  exten- 
sively, both  as  an  ornamental  tree  and  for  its 
timbers.  There,  it  thrives  upon  mountains  and 
in  valleys. 

Schubertia  dhticha.  "Deciduous  Cypress"  is  a 
native  of  North  America,  grows  forty  feet  high, 
of  a  conical  form  ;  its  leaves  are  pine-liki»,  and  of 
the  most  beautiful  green.  No  tree  in  existence 
is  more  ornamental  than  it,  when  clothed  with 
its  foliage  of  shining  grass.grcen  and  of  surpassing 
beauty.  It  naturally  grows  upon  flat  loamy 
lands.  For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  we 
have  planted  it  extensively  upon  various  soils 
and  in  different  exposures,  and  it  has  thriven 
admirably  in  all.  It  can  be  used  along  with 
Magnolia  glauca,  Water  Birch,  Weeping  Wil- 
low, Alder,  &c,  to  embellish  low  wet  spots  upon 
pleasure  grounds. 

JittuU  alba,  "White  Birch'*  a  native  of  Great 
Britain,  grows  forty  feet  high,  with  a  clear 
straight  stem  six  to  ten  feet,  covered  with  white 
shiuing  bark  with  a  silvery  gloss  ;  the  branches 
are  dark  brown,  and  tho  leaves  a  deep  dull  green; 
the  head  is  slender  and  upright,  and  of  a  hand- 
some form  ;  the  tree  has  no  compeer  in  its  pecu- 
liar beauty  in  the  arboral  world.  Its  appcar- 
auce  is  striking  and  surpassingly  ornamental. 
It  should  always  be  set  alone,  cither  in  a  row  a 
few  yards  from  a  walk,  or  as  a  single  staudard 
upon  the  open  lawn,  so  that  it  will  be  wholly 
seen  and  more  admired.  We  have  used  it  in 
embellishment  upon  many  different  soils  and  ex- 
posures, and  it  flourishes  admirably  in  thorn  all. 

These  trees  may  be  set  in  a  row,  and  by  their 
peculiar  habits  of  growth,  a  good  view  of  the 
distance  can  be  had  between  them.  They  may 
be  set  so  far  apart  as  to  bo  alternated  with  any 
of  the  following  evergreens  of  similar  growth 
with  themselves:  say  Cupressus  sempervirensi 
Lawsoniana  and  stricta,  or  Thuja  occiduntalis, 
Ilovcyi  and  cristata  ;  but  all  should  stand  twen- 
ty yards  from  drives  or  walks  for  the  spread  of 
their  branches. 
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IIYBRID  GRAPES. 

BY  CHARLES  n.  T1IGBEE. 
Read  before  the  Buez  Institute  of  Mats. 

There  are  three  species  of  the  grape  indigen- 
ous to  New  Englaud,  viz.  :—  Vitis  labruaca 
(Northern  Fox  Grape) ;  Viti*  aestivalis  (Summer 
Grape) ;  and  Vilis  cortUfolia  (Winter  Grape),  as 
classified  by  Gray.  Probably  they  have  not 
changed  much,  if  any,  in  their  peculiar  charac- 
teristics for  centuries,  or  since  that  unknown 
distant  time  when  species  were  first  so  constitu- 
ted. Although  these  species  have  innumerable 
varieties,  that  have  slight  differences  of  fruit,  fo- 
liage or  habit,  yet  the  great  points  of  scmblaucc 
are  always  preserved,  and  any  one  familiar  with 
these  points,  can  easily  tell  to  which  species  any 
specimen  belongs.  By  the  laws  of  nature  they 
are  maintained,  and  any  change  from  her  stand- 
ard she  looks  upon  with  aversion.  The  whole 
life  and  energy  of  a  plant  is  devoted  to  reprodu- 
cing its  kind,  and  it  gives  to  ils  offspring  the  pre- 
disposition for  its  mm  qualities. 

Until  lately  the  wild  kinds  have  been  some- 
what cultivated,  and  almost  every  garden,  twen- 
ty years  since,  contained  one  or  more.  The  kind 
usually  grown  was  the  labrusca,  and  is  familiarly 
known  by  every  one.  It  has  a  peculiar  flavor, 
that  is  pleasant  in  the  early  stages  of  its  ripening; 
but  at  maturity,  is  strong  and  disagreeable  to 
most  persons.  This  strong  flavor  is  called  by 
the  fruit  growers  'foxy,' and  by  others  'grapey.' 
The  labrusca  bears  the  most  palatable  fruit  of  the 
three-named  species. 

At  the  present  time,  we  rarely  find  the  native 
kinds  in  cultivation,  but  they  can  ba  found  along 
our  country  road-sides,  pastures  and  swamps 
The  varieties  of  the  V.  vinifcm  (European 
Grape),  have  been  frequently  tried  in  various 
places  in  this  country,  have  not  flourished,  and 
likewise  have  been  discarded.  But  a  race  of  good 
grajies  has  appeared,  one  by  one,  beginuing  with 
the  Isabella,  which  was  first  circulated  in  1818. 

With  all  the  plants  and  animals  that  man  has 
domesticated,  he  has  developed  thoBO  qualities 
an  1  parts  most  necessary  to  his  wants  and  de- 
sires, and  he  can  do  this  by  selection,  and  giving 
to  the  subject  all  the  conditions  that  make  it 
flourish.  When  the  wild  grapes  were  domesti- 
cated, a  chango  began,  and  having  induced  a 
vinu  to  take  one  step  forward  in  its  fruit,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  Darwin,  by  sowing  the  seed, 
selecting  the  most  improved  seedling,  and  con- 
tinuing the  process,  at  last  we  have  a  perfect 
grape,  excellent  in  every  particular.   The  pro- 


cess is  very  slow.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Geo. 
Haskell,  of  Ipswich,  are  very  interesting  on  this 
point,  and  from  them  we  learn  how  very  slow  is 
the  process  of  improving  by  selection.  He  has 
raised  thousands  of  seedlings  of  the  wild  grapo 
in  an  open  field,  where  they  could  not  have  any 
influence  from  other  kinds,  and  raised  several 
generations  withoutany  perceptible  improvement 

It  is  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  fine 
grape.)  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  Muscats, 
Black  Uamburgs  of  our  graperies,  have  attained 
to  their  present  standard  by  this  method,  and  it 
must  have  taken  ages.  No  doubt  from  the  ear- 
liest time  they  have  constantly  progressed.  A 
quicker  way  of  improving  our  native  kinds,  than 
by  'successive  selection,1  and  one  which  I  think 
has  been  the  means  of  producing  most  of  the  va- 
rious sorts  now  grown,  is  by  hybridizing,  and  in 
this  way  at  once  adding  the  accumulated  excel- 
lence of  the  foreign  kinds  to  our  own. 

To  Edward  S.  Rogers,  of  Salem,  belongs  the 
credit  of  first  artificially  hybridizing  the  grape. 
The  idea  first  suggested  itself  to  him  in  1848,  but 
was  not  acted  upon  until  the  spring  of  1851.  Ho 
crossed  several  varieties  of  pears,  and  hybridized 
the  V.  labrusca  with  V.  vinifcra.* 

The  vine  taken  was  that  of  the  kind  called 
Mammoth  Globe  (a  variety  of  the  V.  labrusca), 
which  he  bought  of  a  person  from  Lowell,  in 
1846.  It  stood  at  the  end  of  his  garden,  border- 
ing on  Federal  street,  and  may  be  seen  now 
climbing  over  an  old  pear  tree.  The  pollen  was 
taken  from  souio  Black  Hamburg  and  Sweetwa- 
ter vines  that  were  growing  in  the  same  garden. 
These  were  ob  aiued  of  Samuel  G.  Perkins,  of 
Brookline.  in  1834,  and  were  grown  for  several 
years  in  the  open  air,  and  had  borne  several  fine 
crops.  The  mildew  began  to  trouble  them,  and 
in  1844  Mr.  Rogers  built  the  grape  house  over 
them  for  their  protection. 

On  account  of  the  smnllness  of  the  grape  flow- 
ers and  the  peculiarity  of  the  corolla  in  opt-nin" 
at  the  base  and  remaining  united  at  the  top, 
forming  a  cap,  which  often  fertilizes  as  it  expands, 
the  grape  was  supposed  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
interference  in  regard  to  its  reproduction.  Those 
did  not  prove  to  be  obstacles  to  Mr.  Rogen^His 
account  of  his  work  is  found  in  the  ITort/culu'rist 
Vol.  8,  Nos.  2  and  3,  pp.  8b  and  119.  I  will  not 
repeat  it  here. 


•  I  hereby  make  a  distinction  between  a  cro»»  and  a 
hybrid.  The  first  Is  the  offspring  of  two  varieties  of  I 
same  specie*,  while  the  latter  Is  from  the  union  of 
separate  specleB. 
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habits.  There  is  a  locality  in  which  it 
quite  at  home,  but  is  overlooked  by  all  that  I 
observed.  It  iB  well  known  that  resinous  trees 
and  shrubs  do  not  thrive  in  our  city  gardens  of 
localities  where  there  is  much  smoke  ;  the  Rho- 
dodendron does,  and  makes  a  very  superb  bush 
in  a  grass  plat  fully  exposed  tosun.  You  will  have 
observed  that  Pine  or  Spruce  trees  have  been  re- 
peatedly tried  in  our  public  squares,  and  have 
invariably  failed  ;  the  grand  substitute  would  be 
hardy  Rhododendrons  with  the  hardy  sorts  of 
Aucuba  and  cversrreen  Euonymous.  We  look 
to  our  great  Park  for  a  feature  in  Rhododendron 
planting  excelling  anything  in  this  country. 
One  more  remark,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
fact,  that  where  the  varieties  have  a  touch  of 
R.  ponticum,  they  are  too  tender  for  our  lati- 
tude, so  are  those  where  they  have  a  severe  touch 
of  the  crimson  or  Scarlet  Asiatic  varieties. 


At  first  he  was  laughed  at  the  for  the  attempt, 
aud  our  most  learned  horticulturists  and  bota- 
nists declared  it  to  be  an  absurdity.  But  by  the 
time  the  young  hybrids  began  to  fruit,  he  had 
several  believers.  In  1856,  the  vines  that  had 
grown  in  the  origiual  place,  fruited ;  the  rest 
the  following  year.  This  year  he  recrossed 
the  hybrids  with  the  V.  vinifera,  bringing  vines 
bearing  fruit,  nearly  identical  with  the  foreign 
kinds.  The  fruit  of  Xo.  4  of  the  first  lot  crossed 
with  the  Muscat,  has  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the 
Muscat. 

It  seems  very  remarkable  that  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  fine  grapes  have  appeared  within  the  last 
fifteen  years,  and  particularly  within  the  last 
twenty.    And  as  shown  by  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  Haskell,  and  by  the  laws  of  reproduction,  as 
far  as  they  are  known,  it  seems  that  the  cultiva- 
vated  kinds  are  not  simply  improved  seedlings, 
but  are  natural  hybrids.    Then,  too,  we  do  not 
find  the  gradually  ascending  scale  of  excellence 
that  might  be  expected,  if  they  came  by  progres- 
sion.  Between  the  wild  labrusca  and  the  Isa- 
bella, Catawba,  &c.,  there  is  a  very  wide  differ- 
ence.   The  seedlings  of  these  kinds  all  tend  back 
towards  the  original,  and  arc  much  inferior  to 
their  parents,  who  have  been  elated  by  a  favora- 
ble alliance.   Again,  the  hybrids  of  Mr.  Rogers' 
raising,  resemble  the  "improved  seedlings." 
Xo.  15  is  frequently  compared  with  the  Catawba. 
Now  all  the  attempts  to  cross  the  "improved 
seedlings  "  has  resulted  in  producing  grapes,  so 

near  the  foreign  kinds,  as  to  be  nearly  or  entirely 

worthless  for  open  air  culture  in  our  climate, 

and  closely  resembling  them  in  every  particular. 

This  was  the  same  with  Mr.  Rogers'  second 

crosses,  as  he  calls  them. 
The  introduction  and  dissemination  of  the 

European  grapes  has  brought  together  the  two 

species,  and  the  result  is,  that  every  year  we 

bear  of  a  new  grape  springing  up  in  some  old 

garden.    There  has  always  been  an  uncertainty 

as  to  the  origin  of  the  common  varieties,  and  I 

can  tiud  nothing  in  their  history  that  conflicts 

with  the  views  herein  given. 

RIIODODEXDKON  CATAWBIENSE  FOR  I 
CITY"  PARKS  AND  GARDENS. 

BY  R.  BU1ST,  SR.,  PIIILADA. 

Your  illustration  of  this  beautiful  evergreen  in 
your  June  Xo.  is  capital,  true  to  life  aud  very 
opportune.  The  periodicals  arc  teeming  with  its 
beauties  and  simplicity  of  its  culture  ;  your  re- 
marks add  to  the  required  knowledge  of  its  scape  with  their  various  tints  in  the  autumn. 


RURAL  LIFE. 

BY  W.  ELDER,  LANDSCAPE  GARDENER,  PIIFLA. 

Families  who  spend  the  summer  in  the  rural 
districts,  can  now  best  appreciate  the  value  and 
beauty  of  trees,  while  they  enjoy  their  grateful 
shades,  and  those  having  estates  of  their  own, 
and  those  who  intend  to  possess  rural  estates, 
should  observe  the  various  species  of  trees  on 
the  way  of  their  walks  and  rides,  and  note  down 
the  names  of  those  they  most  admire,  to  embel- 
lish their  own  grounds  iu  future  ;  which  give  the 
best  shades,  which  the  handsomest  forms  and 
most  beautiful  foliage.    The  times  of  blooming 
are  now  mostly  over,  but  yet  what  a  beautiful 
diversity  their  variegated  verdure  makes,  and 
how  richly  they  make  the  landscape  and  the 
grounds  on  which  they  grow  appear. 

The  various  species  of  Ash,  Elm,  Oak.  Maple, 
Linden,  Poplar,  Chestnut  and  Horse  Chestnut, 
Beech  and  Birch  ;  the  Tulip  tree,  the  Locust 
and  Kentucky  Coffee  trees,  the  Sweet  Gum, 
Magnolia  aud  Mulberry  trees  ;  the  deciduous 
Cypress  and  Larch  trees  ;  the  Willow,  Button- 
wood  and  various  nut  trees  ;  the  Salisburia,  La- 
burnum, Robinia,  Purple  Beech  and  the  Althea 
and  Elders  of  variegated  foliage.    Every  species 
possesses  its  own  peculiar  beauty,  and  all  are 
worthy  of  our  highest  admiration  and  the  liest 
culture  and  care  we  can  givo  them.    Who  can 
help  being  struck  with  awe  at  the  sight  of  trees 
in  their  nobleness  aud  grandeur,  and  watch  how 
beautifully  ihey  adorn  and  illuminate  the  land- 
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The  above  being  deciduous,  let  us  now  look  at 
the  ma«siness  and  lasting  beauty  of  the  noble 
Evergreens.  How  beautifully  diversified  are  the  ; 
various  species  of  Arborvitre,  Fir,  Pine,  Cedar,  j 
Juniper.  Cypress,  Holly,  Picea,  Ac.  The  Arau- 
caria,  Libocedrus,  Cryptomeria,  Sequoia  and 
many  other  genera  are  all  worthy  of  our  best  es- 
teem, culture  and  care. 

If  we  also  observe  how  delightfully  comely  aro 
the  various  species  of  dwarf  evergreens,  and  the 
numerous  families  and  individuals  of  deciduous 


flowering  and  fruiting  shrubbery,  there  will  be 
no  limit  to  our  admiration  and  wonder.  Tho 
various  sizes  they  attain  at  maturity,  aud  the 
habits  they  assume,  are  interesting  to  observe, 
and  the  difference  in  the  colors  and  perfumes  of 
the  blossoms  of  the  numerous  species  of  the  de- 
ciduous blooming  and  fruiting  kind  ''that  scent 
the  evening  gale,"  is  charming  in  the  highest 
strain. 

All  praise  to  him  that  g«ve  the  tree*. 
That  waft  ao  comely  lu  iho  breeze. 


EDITORIAL. 


EMBRYONIC  INARCHING. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  tho  chief  ground 
taken  against  Mr.  Blodijctt's  point  that  the  sweet 
and  sour  apple  originated  from  tho  halves  of  two 
buds  inarched  together,  was  the  impossibility  of 
the  thing.  It  was  said  that  unless  tho  germs 
were  halved  there  could  be  no  inarching,  and 
yet  so  small  must  be  theso  ultimate  germ-celts 
that  they  could  not  be  divided  by  the  sharpest 
instrument  we  possess  without  destruction. 

This  seemed  very  reasonable,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary to  cut  these  germ-cells,  whatever  they  may 
be;  but  the  writer's  studies  in  the  adnation  of  the 
parts  of  plants,  and  the  many  peculiarly  distinct 
forms  resulting  from  mere  cohesion  alone  of  parts 
already  partially  formed  rendered  it  just  possible 
that  this  cell  division  might  not  be  necessary. 

Ihus,  without  feeling  satisfied  cither  way,  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years  we  have  been  on  the 
look  out  for  some  facts  which  should  set  the  mat- 
ter at  rest. 

The  first  idea  that  suggested  itself  was  to 
halve  two  scions  so  exactly  that  they  should  make 
but  one,  and  then  graft  it.  Most  of  these  died  ;  I 
but  three  have  lived,  and  have  put  forth  shoots 
several  inches  long.  Yet  possibly  one-half-sid-3 
has  died  in  each  case,  but  the  exactly  central 
position  assumed  by  the  bud  indicates  that  both 
have  grown  and  have  become  thoroughly  incor- 
porated iuto  one  shoot.  But  of  course  the  exact ' 
state  of  the  case  cannot  be  known  until  the  plants 
grow  farther,  or  bear  fruit. 

Wo  liave,  however,  met  with  another  fact 
■which  proves  conclusively  that  embryonic  points 
can  unite  and  form  one  perfectly  homogenous 


branch.  It  is  well  known  to  botanists  that  the 
usually  one  seeded  ovaries  of  moraceous  plants 
or  plants  of  the  Mulberry  family  have  occasion- 
ally two  seeds,— and  it  is  further  known  to  those 
who  grow  one  of  these  plants,  the  Osage  Orange, 
on  a  large  scale,  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  tlie  two 
germs  to  gel  together  in  the  same  seed  coat.  These 
result  in  what  are  known  as  twin  plants.  Tho 
points  of  union  seem  first  at  the  collar  or  precise 
point  where  stem  and  root  first  diverge— the 
junction  of  the  cotyledons  or  seed-lobes  with  tho 
stem.  The  descending  axis  is  usually  uuited  at 
a  distance  of  from  two  to  four  iuches  when  they 
(the  two  originals)  separate  and  become  distinct 
parts.  The  ascending  axis,  however,  seldom 
unites, but  separates  at  once  from  thecotyledenous 
point,  and  makes  two  steins.  We  have  thus  two 
plants  perfectly  united  at  the  middle  like  the 
Siamese  twins,  but  distinct  above  and  below. 

We  have,  however,  found  one  plant  wherein 
the  points  of  these  two  independent  origins  have 
united,  and  they  have  formed  one  thoroughly  per- 
fect ttem  in  which  there  is  not  the  slighest  trace 
I  of  a  duality  of  origin,  whilo  the  two-root  systems 
have  remained  perfectly  distinct. 

This  specimen  we  have  presented  to  Dr.  Geo. 
Eugclman,  of  St.  Louis,  to  whose  indefatigable 
labors  in  Botany  the  world  owes  so  much. 

Now  there  can  be  no  more  reason  why  t^o 
'  germ  points  in  buds  cannot  unite  together  with- 
out division  there,  than  the  two  points  in  a  setd- 
coat,  and  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the 
ground  assumed  by  Mr.  Blodgctt,  and  long  be- 
fore him  Erasmus,  Darwin  and  others,  is  good 
ground,—  sound  physiological  law,— and  we  see 


j 
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in  it  a  field  for  the  most  wonderful  claBS  of  hy- 
brid fruits  wo  have  ever  known. 

How  very  strange  it  is  that  with  this  idea  be- 
fore the  world  for  over  a  hundred  years  so  few 
should  ever  have  tried  to  realize  its  truth.  The 
fact  is.  the  world  is  cursed  with  a  set  of  lazy 
closet  philosophers  who  build  entirely  on  the  ob- 
servations of  a  few  dozen  hard  working  collectors 
of  facts.  With  these  they  mix  the  fancies  of 
their  own  dreamy  night  thoughts,  and  thus  work 
out  4> unmistakable'*  principles  and  "natural 
laws,"  which  are  not  laws  at  all.  If  we  could 
only  induce  more  personal  observing  and  less 
pen  theorizing,  our  progress  in  the  path  of  per- 
fection would  be  much  more  rapid  than  it  is. 

Of  course  such  habits  will  lay  those  who  pos- 
sess them  open  to  the  charge  of  "  wishing  to  be 
authorities"  in  disputed  matters,— but  the  satis- 
faction of  feeling  sure  of  ones  position  will  make 
such  a  reputatiou  chenp,  and  one  which  any  one 
can  well  afford  to  have. 


TIIE  STRAWBERRY  SEASON. 

A  rather  extensive  tour  through  the  Straw- 
berry regions  of  western  and  southern  New  Jer- 
sey, revealed  to  us  the  fact  that  the  Wilson's 
Albany  Seedling  is  still  the  most  popular  variety 
with  the  market  growers.  In  some  instances, 
the  Agriculturist  was  highly  depended  on,  and 
again  Downer's  Prolific  and  Hoyden's  Green 
Prolific  pistillate,  when  grown  with  a  fertilizing 
variety,  were  popular  in  some  instances.  It 
was  rather  mortifying  to  our  love  of  progress, 
to  find  so  many  of  our  new  and  much-bc-praised 
kinds,  consigned  to  such  an  early  tomb.  There 
are  a  few  kinds  which  seem  to  have  yet  a  slight 
hold  on  life,  hanging  as  it  were  in  the  balance  of 
their  grower's  estimation, — which  seemed  as  if 
after  all  they  might  perhaps  be  valuable,  or  they 
might  not.  Of  these,  were  Fillmore,  Brooklyn 
Scarlet,  Triomphe  de  Gand,  French's  Seedling, 
New  Jersey  Scarlet  and  a  few  others.  But  the 
almost  universal  reply  to  the  question,  "which 
aaer  all  is  your  first  choice  for  a  paying  crop  ?  " 
was  "Albany  Seedling."  We  found,  however, 
the  impression  widely  prevailed,  that"  quality 
was  not  worth  studying  in  the  question  of  profit- 
able market  kinds.  They  consider  that  size,  abun- 
dance and  regular  annual  crops,  are  all  suflicitnt. 
Flavor,  they  insisted,  was  all  a  matter  of  sugar 
and  cream.  We  took  pains  to  watch  the  sales 
niade  in  our  retail  markets,  to  know  how  this 
works,  and  we  arc  Bure  it  is  a  mistaken  idea. 


We  saw  many  a  box  of  Albany's  refused,  be- 
cause they  were  known  to  be  sour.    Most  likely 

j  in  the  early  history  of  fruit  consumption,  a 
strawberry  "is  a  strawberry, ''especially  it'  cheap; 
but  the  timo  will  como  when  people  get  to  love 

!  better  things,  even  though  they  cost  more  ;  and 
we  are  not  sure  that  our  Jersey  friends  are  right 
in  this  universal  attachment  to  the  Albany 
Strawberry. 


CEMETERIES  AND  CEMETERY  PLANTS. 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  who  is  the  author  of 
the  idea  of  our  modem  cemetery;  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  to  Loudon,  who  did  so  much  towards 
Kensall  Green  Cemetery  near  London,  it  owes 
much  of  its  popularity  and  success.  Family  gr.i  ve 
yards have'longoxisted  in  tho  United  Slates,  but  as 
an  idea  separate  and  distinct  from  houses  of  wor- 
ship, it  dates  back  only  thirtp-fivc  years,  when 
Mouut  Auburn  near  Boston  was  projected.  This 
was  the  first  attempt  of  any  consequence  to  discon- 
nect the  cities  of  the  dead  from  associations  with 
which  they  had  long  been  connected, — to  work 
out  the  plan  of  the  beautiful  garden  which  for 
hundreds  of  years  could  go  no  farther  than  a 
rose  bush  or  a  periwinkle  or  the  half  neglocied 
sod  of  a  churchyard,  tho  hay  crop  of  which  was 
the  perquisite  of  the  grave  digger. 

Philadelphia  was  fortunate  in  having  amongst 
its  citizens  a  gentleman  of  a  highly  cultivated 
horticultural  taste,  and  at  the  same  time  posses- 
sing  that  practical  turn  of  mind  which  foresees 
long  before  the  time  comes  what  necessity  will 
bring  forth,  lie  visited  B»«ton,  studied  the 
Mount  Auburn  plan,  returned  to  Philadelphia, 
and,  associating  with  himself  a  few  friends,  es- 
tablished Laurel  Hill  the  following  year. 

Like  all  new  ideas,  Laurel  Hill  met  with 
strong  opposition  from  those  very  persous  whose 
interests,  and  indeed  whose  natures  unknown  to 
themselves  the  cemetery  was  particularly  calcu- 
lated to  serve.  To  one  not  versed  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  human  actions,  it  seems  singular  to  note 
engraved  on  the  monumental  marble  which 
adorns  this  beautiful  place,  the  names  of  leading 
opponents  who  now  rest  from  the  struggle  wilh- 
in  the  hallowed  spot  they  onco  dreaded  as  sub- 
versive of  what  they  conceived  the  holy  instincts 
of  civilized  man.  Mr.  John  Jay  Smith  must 
feel  that  in  the  successful  establishment  of  this  idea 
in  Philadelphia,  he  has  "fought  the  good  tight,*' 
but  he  has  not  "finished  his  course,"  for  year  by 
year  he  adds  to  the  good  work,— not  only  by  his 
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example  followed  by  others  in  the  numerous 
cemeteries  about  the  city,  but  by  adding  to  the 
extent  of  his  own  dominions.  A  recent  addition 
has  been  made  west  of  the  Schuylkill  which  for 
beauty,  rivals  the  palisades  of  the  Hudson,  and 
makes  the  area  over  one  hundred  acres. 

tn  all  new  enterprises,  no  matter  how  superior 
the  genius  may  be  which  conducts  it,  there  will 
be  many  matters  of  detail  adopted  which  will 
bear  improvement.  The  thirty-four  years*  expe- 
rience gained  at  Laurel  Hill,  must  be  of  great 
value.  Cemeteries  are  now  essential  to  every 
town,  and  indeed  to  almost  every  distinct  class 
of  society  in  all  large  cities,  and  if  the  honored 
founder  of  this  great  success,  now  approaching 
his  three  score  years  and  ten,  could  And  time  in 
the  twilight  of  life,  to  pen  for  those  who  come  af- 
ter him  his  ideas  of  cemetery  management,  it 
would  be  a  valued  legacy  to  his  countrymen. 

Certai  nly  there  are  some  prom  i  nen  t  errors  which 
it  will  profit  all  similar  enterprises  toavoid,andone 
of  these  is  the  planting  of  trees  which  will  attain 
a  large  size  in  time,  near  land  to  be  devoted  to 
interments.    Mr.  Smith  was,  as  the  Editor  of 
Michaux's  St/lva.  the  "JTorficaJtiirtst1'  &c  , might 
well  be  supposed  to  be  an  earnest  lover  of  rare 
and  beautiful  trees.   Nothing  therefore  could  be 
more  natural  than  that  he  should  combine  this 
love  of  arboriculture  with  his  cemetery  planting. 
Hence,  at  one  time,  almost  all  the  most  beauti- 
ful hardy  ttees  found  a  home  in  these  grounds. 
Magnolias  of  all  kinds  from  the  if  grandiflora 
of  the  South,  to  the  "Yulan''  of  China  and  Pur- 
puna  of  the  East  Indies;  the  "Yellow  Wood"' 
of  Kentucky,  and  the  "Ginko"  of  Japan — these 
and  similar  varieties  drew  as  to  a  Mecca,  tree 
worshippers  from  many  a  distant  land.    But  the 
cemetery  grew  and  became  fushiouable.  Lots 
for  which  hundreds  of  dollars  were  looked  to, 
came  to  be  worth  thousands,  and  to  such  people 
as  own  these  choice  places  what  is  a  ''mere  tree  ' 
which  grew  without  cost,  to  the  dash  and  gran- 
deur of  a  monument  in  which  every  granite  block 
was  cemented  with  a  hundred  dollar  bill  ?  Be- 
sides they  shaded  the  lot,  and  the  glaring  white- 
ness of  the  sepulchral  stones  became  green  with 
lichens  and  mosses  which  grew  thereon  ?  Thus 
one  after  another  the  green  spirit  of  nature  has 
had  to  dee  to  the  wild  woods,  —  tree  after  tree 
has  had  to  fall  before  the  woodman's  axe,  and 
the  heartless  behests  of  fashionable  folly  left  to 
rule  over  even  what  once  we  might  truthfully 
call  the  classic  shades  of  the  dead.   But  it  was 


no  easy  matter  to  take  down  these  trees.  Felled 
in  the  usual  way,  there  would  be  sad  havoc 
amongst  the  monumental  marble.  Piece  by 
piece  the  branches  must  be  removed,  and  gently 
lowered  with  ropes,  until  the  total  cost  of  taking 
away  a  tree  often  rolls  up  a  bill  equal  to  the 
price  of  a  good  lot. 

True,  many  trees  of  rare  interest  remain  here 
yet.  The  arboricultural  love  of  the  founder  of 
the  cemetery,  cannot  always  be  conquered,  even 
though  the  most  tempting  allurements  are 
thrown  in  his  way.  But  he  cannot  live  forever, 
and  those  who  come  alter  him  may  not  have  his 
moral  strength.  Indeed  we  may  say  at  once, 
that  the  idea  of  uniting  arboriculture  with  prac- 
tical cemetery  work  is  a  decided  failure,  and  as 
will  be  found  to  be  the  planting  of  large  trees  of 
any  kind  When  the  grounds  are  new  and  bare, 
large  trees  must  be  employed  to  give  that  luxu- 
riance of  growth  which  small  trees  never  pos- 
sess. But  only  those  should  be  used  which  grow 
rapidly  or  are  cheaply  obtained,anl  which  onecan 
cut  away  before  their  size  becomes  objectionable, 
and  without  exciting  so  much  regret,  as  the  loss 
of  a  valuable  tree  always  dots. 

In  our  next,  we  will  give  a  list  of  the  best 
things  to  be  employed,  from  notes  made  of  actual 
appearances  at  Laurel  Hill. 


ABOUT  HONEYSUCKLES. 

Long  as  one  may  be  an  exile  from  his  native 
country,  he  never  forgets  some  things  which  ho 
believes  to  have  lost,  and  which  no  new  pleas- 
ures in  any  laod  can  restore  to  him.  We  have 
often  asked  Englishmen  about  their  losses,  which 
lingering  on  their  memories,  the  most  attached 
them  to  their  native  land.  The  answer  almost 
always  is,  "we  miss  the  Lark's  morning  singing 
as  he  rises  into  the  sky,— the  long  summer  twi- 
lights cool  and  delightful ;  and  the  Honeysuckles 
and  Pink  Daily  Roses,  which  after  struggling  to- 
gether, bloomed  at  length  in  fragrant  peace  over 
every  cottage  door." 

If  some  of  these  Englishmen  had  been  with  us 
in  a  ride  through  Vineland  recently,  and  could 
for  a  moment  forget  the  sweet  songs  of  the  sing- 
ing birds  ;  and  his  long  eveuing  walks  through 
fragrant  fields  and  along  hedgerows  sweet  with 
the  Hawthorn's  blossoms,  he  might  have  fancied 
himself  again  in  the  Old  World,  so  far  as  Roses 
and  Honeysuckles  would  go.  Certainly  of  the 
latter  attractions,  we  never  saw  anything  more 
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ripe  for  admiration.  The  Sweet  Belgian  which 
ho  often  makes  a  delicate  stunted  growth,  was 
growing  with  the  luxuriance  of  hop  Tines,  and 
flowering  with  the  abundance  of  beautiful  star* 
on  a  quiet  night. 

We  cannot  but  wish  that  these  beautiful  vines 
were  more  common  To  sit  under  ones  own 
Fig  tree  might  have  been  the  perfection  of  plea- 
sure in  an  age  when  what  one  should  eat  or 
drink,  or  with  what  one  should  be  clothed,  were 
the  all  engrossing  questions  of  life.  But  in  these 
days,  when  we  have  more  senses  to  please  than 
they  had  when  the  introduction  of  labor  saving 
machinery  has  made  a  living  easily  possible  for 
all  i  it  is  one's  own  fault  if  he  has'nt  his  own  vine 
and  fruit  tree.  Our  wishes  go  beyond  these. 
Let  him  sit  under  his  own  arbor  shaded  by  his 
Boso  and  Honeysuckle,  and  he  will  know  a  joy 
of  which  the  old  unfortunates  of  ages  past  never 
dreamed,— and  a  joy  ho  will  rather  lose  half  his 
fruit  crop  than  dispense  with.  For  money  will 
buy  fruit,  but  tbe  charming  grace  of  the  twining 
vines,  and  the  delicious  fragranee  their  abundant 
blossoms  breathe  around,  no  wealth  can  buy,  — 
nothing  but  ones  own  hand  in  sympathy  with 
nature  can  supply.  It  was  a  good  wish  which 
prompted  the  effort  to  make  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  only  one  grew  before.  We  could 
better  wish  our  name  connected  with  the  derire 
that  there  might  be  a  Honeysuckle  twined  over 
every  cottage  window  in  the  land. 

A  few  hints  on  Honeysuckles  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable. There  are  two  classes,  tnose  which 
climb  and  those  which  make  busi  es.  The  last 
ia  well  knowu  in  its  representatives  the  Tartari- 
an and  Fly  Honeysuckles.  Some  botanists  have 
endeavored  to  separate  the  two,  calling  the  last 
Loniceras,  and  the  climbers  Caprifoliums,  but 
there  are  really  no  differences  between  them. 
Thereis  one  peculiarity  commou  to  both, and  which 
we  believe  no  other  genus  of  plants  possess. 

The  writer  of  this,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
last  meeting  of  the  American  Association  tor  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  called  more  particular 
attention  than  had  heretofore  been  given  to  the 
fact  that  many  plants  have  a  series  of  axillary 
buds  one  above  another,  but  the  upper  one  al- 
ways tbe  largest.  In  the  Loniceras  this  rule  is 
reversed.  There  is  a  series  of  from  one  to  five 
buds, -but  here  the  lowest  Is  the  strongest.  Ca- 
pritoliums  and  Loniceras  alike  have  this  charac- 
teristic. 

We  are  of  course  speaking  of  the  Uaprifolium 


or  climbing  class  as  Honeysuckles.  The  one  of 
the  English  cottages  is  the  L.  Perieltpnenvm  ;  it 
grows  wild  through  most  of  the  English  woods. 
It  is  rarely  found  in  American  gardens,  chiefly 
we  believe,  because  the  one  known  as  the  Bel- 
gian is  sweeter,  and  tbe  deeper  purple  shading 
mixed  with  the  white  makes  it  more  showy  It 
does  not  however  grow  as  vigorously,  and  is  not 
as  well  adapted  for  covering  large  trellises. 
Magnevillc's  Honeysuckle  is  also  a  variety  of 
this  one  with  larger  flowers  and  earlier 
than  the  Belgian,  and  with  a  growth  equal  to 
the  Wild  English,  but  with  flower*  scarcely  a» 
sweet. 

In  England,  their  Honeysuckle  is  popularly 
termed  Woorf&ine.  Our  people  have  given  thia 
name  to  the  Chinese  L.  fltxuosa.  This  is  the 
one  with  a  reddish  tint  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaves,  and  tbe  young  stems  with  a  deep 
brown  tint.  The  flowers  are  white  turning  to 
rose,  and  the  leaves  to  a  considerable  extent 
eveiyreen.  It  is  very  sweet,  and  a  good  thing 
to  plant  with  the  view  of  running  along  the  eavea 
of  a  piazza,  or  up  and  over  trees.  Then  there 
are  two  excellent  varieties  of  Lanicera  japoniea 
in  cultivation,— the  one  known  as  L.  braehybo- 
tria  and  he  other  as  L.  Halliana,  both  garden 
names.  The  latter  is  very  much  like  the  former 
in  habit,  except  that  the  stem  and  leaves  are 
pale  ana  without  auy  tint  of  purple  or  brown. 
Tbe  latter  has  shining  leaves  and  more  delicate 
shoots,  and  possesses  a  more  creeping  habit, 
which  beautifully  fits  it  to  cover  ground  in  places 
where  it  is  too  shady  for  grass  to  grow.  The 
flowers  of  these  two  are  exactly  alike,  coming  out 
white  and  changing  to  yellow,  and  also  as  sweet 
as  any  flower  can  be. 

America  is  also  the  home  of  a  class  of  Honey- 
suckles, which  liave  far  more  beauty  than  those 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  have  no  fragrance.  The 
two  most  generally  seen  in  culture  are  the  Ked 
Coral  and  the  Yellow  Coral.  The  Red  grows 
wild  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  northern  States; 
the  Yellow  is  not  found  often,  if  at  all  north  of 
the  Potomac.  They  are  both  evergreen  when 
not  exposed  to  too  warm  a  sun  in  winter.  And 
hero  we  come  to  a  point  worth  noting  in  the  cul- 
ture of  Honeysuckles,  namely,  not  to  put  them 
in  too  sunny  a  place.  They  grow  naturally 
creeping  amongst  the  under-brush  of  tlie  woods, 
climbing  over  low  boshes, -not  as  in  the  case 
we  recently  noticed  of  the  Rhododendron,  which 
grows  in  shade  because  it  can't  help  itself, — but 
here  actually  from  choice  and  by  preference.  A 
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partially  shaded  and  rich  Boil  is  every  way  best 
for  thera. 

All  the  Honeysuckles  are  very  eatily  propaga- 
ted from  cuttings  taken  off  in  the  fall  and  plant 
ed.  and  covered  with  some  material  till  spring 
to  keep  the  frost  from  heaving  them  out. 


I 


DREER'S  SEED  FARM 

During  a  hurried  trip  through  parts  of  New 
Jersey  recently,  we  stopped  a  few  moments  at 
Drcer's  seed  farm  at  Rtverton,  on  the  Delaware 
River.  We  were  pleased  to  see  so  many  evi 
dences  of  prosperity.  The  grounds  embraced 
about  100  acres,  much  of  this  was  out  in  flower 
and  root  crops.  Of  Gladiolus  especially  there 
were  many  thousand.  One  bed  of  some  hun- 
dreds contained  the  eld  purple  Bysantine 
variety,  which  in  addition  to  the  difference  in 
color  from  the  popular  kinds,  has  the  merit  of 
being  quite  hardy.  There 


were  immense  quan- 
tities oi  Pansies,  most  of  them  marked  with  their  I  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  one: 


separate  colors,  so  as  to  sell  them  in  separate 
lota.  The  Peony  was  also  grown  in  great  abun- 
dance; but  we  missed  the  deep  double  crimson 
we  all  admired  so  much  around  old  fashioned 
country  homes  We  think  it  would  sell  if  some 
florist  would  resurrect  it  from  oblivion's  grave. 
The  P.frWjrans,  sweet  as  a  rose,  was  hero  abun- 
dantly, to  mock  those  who  think  a  Peony  only 
pretty  to  look  at,  and  a  kind  called  fulyens  not 
very  double,  but  peculiarly  striking  from  its  deep 
flame-colored  flowers,  were  largely  grown. 

Largely  in  the  bouquet  business,  Mr.  Dreer 
has  also  here  houses  to  accommodate  this  trade. 
There  were  nine  in  all,  about  one  hundred  feet 
long,  and  set  together  after  the  plan  now  so  pop- 
ular. There  were  not  much  in  them  at  this  s  a* 
son,  but  we  noted  how  pretty  a  plant  is  the  va- 
riegated Hydrangea  for  decorating  partially 
shaded  places  in  summer  time.  We  have  called 
attention  to  this  pretty  plant  in  past  volumes  ; 
but  it  has  not  had  the  attention  it  deserves. 


We  find  here  alio,  they  are  getting  up  a  stock 
of  the  two  Echeteriat,  mttallica  and .  secunda. 
These  have  been  much  used  in  England  for  sum 
mer  decorative  gardening,  and  will  do  still  bet- 
ter here  where  our  hot  summers  are  still  more 
favorable  to  succulent*.  The  leaves  look  some- 
thing in  shape  like  what  was  known  in  old  gar- 
dens as  the  "House  Leek."  We  notice  also  here 
as  elsewhere,  attention  is  being  given  to  the  new 
Clematises  which  are  amongst  the  handsomest 
of  flowering  vines.    Here  also,  as  in  our  own 


case,  a  year  or  so  ago,  they  had  received  "right 
from  "  head  quarters"  was  Clematis  Jackmanii 
which  was  not  Jackmanii.  The  real  kind  is  of  a 
vivid  purple,  and  not  light  as  we  were  led  to 
describe  it. 

Fuchsias  were  here  in  large  quantities,  most 
of  them  new.  But  really  there  is  no  longer 
mnch  novelty  among  new  Fuchsias.  One  how- 
ever, which  we  saw  among  these  called  •*! 
man,"  was  worthy  of  a 
the; 
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Of  the  new  Ivy  Gerauiums,  we  must  say  a 
good  word.  This  claas  of  Geraniums  will  be- 
come much  more  sought  after,  popular  though 
they  have  often  been.  For  many  years  there 
were  but  white  and  rose,— now  there  are  many 
distinct  colors.  They  are  are  adapted  to  so 
many  different  uses.  For  rockeries,  vases,  bas- 
ket plants,  or  as  trailers  over  beds  like  Verbe- 
nas, they  are  especially  good  ;  and  then  they  do 
not  object  to  our  climate  as  so  many  popular 
English  things  do. 

Of  bedding  Geraniums  and  Colcus,  there  ia 
here  the  numerous  varieties  now  so  common- 
They  are  in  fact  too  numerous.  We  shall  have 
to  take  the  whole  season  to  look  about  us  to 
pick  out  a  dozen  of  the  beat  before  recommend 
tag  the  balance  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold  next 
winter. 

Out  from  the  flowers  into  the  fruit  grounds, 
we  found  many  varieties  of  strawberries  under 
trial.  Triumph  of  America,  Nicanor,  Colfax, 
Jucunda,  Philadelphia,  Stinger  and  other  scarce 
kinds  were  here.  No  especial  culture  is  given 
them,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  fair  to  speak  of  rela- 
tive merits  under  such  circumstances.  All  we 
can  say  is,  that  under  this  let  alone, as  you  please  ' 
sort  of  culture,  Brooklyn  Scarlet  behaved  very 
well,  and  Agriculturist  did  no  disgrace  to  the 
parties  who  originally  sent  it  out. 


THE  CURCULIO. 

"We  give  to  day  a  paper  In  our  original  col- 
umns, sent  us  by  the  gentleman  whose  name  it 
bears,  and  which  has  also  been  extensively  pub- 
lished in  the  West,  where  It  has  created  great 
interest. 

There  seems  to  be  not  the  slightest  doubt  but 
that  the  Curculio  have  been  caught  in  the  "man- 
ner and  form  as  aforesaid."  At  the  same  time, 
It  would  seem  to  show  habits  in  the  insect  at 
variance  with  the  plan  of  shaking  adopted  by  va  - 
rious  growers.  If  they  are  in  trees  during  day, 
they  will  not  take  shelter  under  chips  and  corn  cobs 
Yet  it  is  clear  that  both  of  these  classes  of  curculio 
catchers  are  right,  for  we  have  the  substantial 
evidence  thereof.  The  probability  is,  that  In 
different  times  during  the  same  season,  the  In- 
sects have  different  habits,  and  by  pursuing  both 
systematically,  we  may  keep  this  pest  in  check. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  plan  was  long 
known,  and  told  in  the  Rural  Kew  Yorker,  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  experience  of  the  lady 
who  gave  it  was  "pooh-poohed"  by  some  who 
supposed  what  they  did  not  know  was  amongst 
the  impossibilities.  It  will  be  a  lesson  for  all  of 
us  not  to  neglect  facts  offered  us  however  strange 
they  may  Bcem,— but  to  prove  all  things  if  we 
would  hold  to  that  which  is  good. 


SCRAPS  AND  QUERIES* 


Pjsab  Trkes  in  Grass- J.  H  S ,  A  War- 1  Propagating  Japan  Lilies.-S.  BeUevev, 
rentoa,  Fo.,  Subtcribtr,  says  about  Pear  trees  iu  I  Utah,  inquires :  "How  to  propagate  Japan  Lil- 
grass:  ."The  war  gave  me  a  wrinkle  I  didn't  ies  V»'  [The  scales  from  mature  roots  arc  care- 
know  before.  No  fences;  no  cultivation;  and  in  ,  ftiUy  separated,  and  planted  barely  under  the 
the  country  grass  will  grow.  So  my  trees  were  j  surface  of  the  soil ;  and  each  scale  produces  at 
in  grass,  and  are  still  in  grass,  and  I  Intend  to  j  bulb,— or  each  old  bulb  may  bo  treated  asrecom- 
leave  them  In  grass,  as  long  as  I  get  the  Pears  I  mended  for  Hyacinths  in  tho  preaont  number.  ] 
do.  1   


Budding  Apples  and  Pears.— S.  BelZeoeu 
Utah,  asks :  "  Whether  beat  to  bud  or  graft  the 
Pear  on  Qtiince,snd  the  Apple  on  the  Paradise?" 

[The  former  la  the  most  generally  practiced, 
and  probably,  all  things  considered,  the  beat.] 


PauxoWnia  Imperialis.— I?.  A.,  Detroit, 
"  Some  attention  baa  been  giveu  to  this  in  the 
Weat  as  a  fine  flowering  tree,  la  it  hardy  enough 
for  tbia  region  ?»  [It  ia  hardy  wherever  there  is 
great  summer  beat.  In  cool  summer  climates 
the  wood  gets  easily  killed  in  winter.    Most  like 
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ly  it  would  be  hardy  at  Detroit*  though  the 
immature  parte  of  the  branches  might  suffer. 


Fcnootd  Theory  of  Diseases.— This  theory 
has  met  with  general  acceptance  of  late  years. 
The  idea  is  that  though  diseases  may  originate 
without  the  agency  of  fungus  yet  after  hav- 
ing once  started,  the  spores  will  attach  them- 
selves and  breed  disease  in  the  healthiest  sub- 
jects. Mr.  Geo.  Parmelee,  or  Old  Mission,  Mich  , 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  Western  Fruit 
growers,  elaborately  attacks  this  theory  in  the 
Western  Rural.  The  chief  portion  of  the  article 
U  devoted  to  arguing  the  Improbability  or  this 
theory.  Mr.  P.  asks  does  bread  mould  more 
than  it  did  yearn  ago  ?  Yet  shows  that  Grapes 
rot  more  than  they  did  at  one  time.  He  takes 
it  for  granted  that  there  are  deleterious  fungoid 
spores  in  California,  though  there  is  not  much 
disease  there,— also  he  assumes  that  there  are 
•pores  of  the  potato  fungus  in  Maine  and  Nova 
Scotia,  although  there  is  no  potato  rot,— that 
rot  never  appears  when  the  barometer  is  low,— 
that  it  is  always  less  in  orchards  poorly  cultiva- 
ted,—that  it  never  appears  In  the  early  stages  of 
growth,— that  rot  never  shows  itself  when  there 
is  not  a  rapid  growth,-  that  warm  rich  valleys 
exhibit  the  disease  most  abundantly.— and  that 
in  the  poor  grape  soils  of  Europe  there  is  most 
freedom  from  disease. 

Of  course  in  getting  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
cause  of  disease,  much  depends  on  the  uniformi- 
ty of  the  facts  produced,  and  then,  granting  their 
universality,  whether  the  trouble  complained  of 
might  not  exist  in  spite  of  all  those  facts.  For 
instance  must  a  tree  be  necessarily  unhealthy 
because  it  does  not  grow?  Or  because  the  ba- 
rometer is  high  or  the  weather  warm  ?  Might 
we  not  as  well  say  that  these  conditions  were 
favorable  to  the  development  of  fungoid  spores, 
as  well  as  to  say  that  they  were  unfavorable  to 
health.  We  make  these  suggestions  not  to  dis- 
pute the  correctness  of  Mr.  Parmeloe's  conclu- 
sions, but  only  to  caution  those  who  are  study- 
ing this  difficult  subject,  to  be  very  sure  of  their 
facts,  and  that  their  application  is  undoubted. 

Plants  from  Utafi. — 8. j  Kane  Co.,  Utah, 
Sends  some  very  interesting  plants  for  name. 
Some  of  the  specimens  are  good,  others  only  a 
single  flower  or  flower  'pike.  The  plants  of  this 
region  are  little  knowu,  and  good  specimens, 
that  is  with  leaves  as  well  as  flowers,  should  bo 


sent  in  order  to  enable  us  to  give  the  names 
with  certainty. 

No.  a  Is  Ptntsttmon  acuminate*.  3.  jPitrsata 
tridentata,  the  first  flowering  specimen  we  ever 
saw,  and  evidently  a  shrub  well  worthy  of  intro- 
duction to  our  ornamental  grounds  4.  Baileyaf 
probably  B.  multi  radiata,  but  cannot  tell  from 
a  single  flower.  5.  Berberis  Fremontii,  this  also 
ought  to  make  a  beautiful  low  evergreen  shrub 
for  cultivation.  6.  Audibertia  tncana,  this  pretty 
low  shrub  is  scarce  even  in  herbariumsand  good 
specimens  would  be  very  desirable.  T.  (ya*Ulija 
paUida.  8.  Ephedra  eynarttltca.  9.  Pentstemon 
glaber.  10  P.  Ibrayt.  this  is  far  more  beautiful 
than  the  P.  (Chelone)  barbatus,  well  known  in 
cultivation.  11  Fucco  angustifolia.  12.  Too 
small,  but  probably  Namahispida.  18.  FalUigia 
paradoxa.  There  was  no  No.  1  in  the  lot.  Send 
more  of  other  things. 


Callousing  of  Roses.— Tyro,  Cincinnati,  0. 
"Can  you  tell  me  how  to  strike  Roses  from  eut- 
tiugs  ?  We  put  in  several  last  winter;  they  cal- 
loused beautifully,  and  therefore  several  garde- 
ner's told  me  they  ought  to  root ;  but  from  some 
inexplicable  cause  they  afterwards  died  away. 
It  a  sore  disappointment  to  us,  as  we  hoped  t« 
have  a  nice  lot  of  our  own  growth;  not  that  we 
don't  want  to  buy,  if  necessary,  but  it  is  such  a 
pleasure  to  sec  the  works  of  our  own  hand  thrive 
and  do  well." 

[Roses  are  very  hard  to  raise  by  the  inexperi- 
enced. As  for  the  "  callousing,''  that  is  an  en- 
tirely distinct  process  from  rooting,  and  has  ne 
more  connection  with  itthanthe  pushing  out  of  the 
leaf  buds  from  the  cutting;  indeed,  just  the  same, 
it  shows  that  there  is  some  vitality  about,  and 
that  is  all.  Roots  usually  come  out  up  and 
down  the  the  stem  any  where  and  independently 
of  the  calloused  part.  Indeed  It  is  quite  likely 
that  there  is  more  danger  to  a  cutting  abont  the 
time  It  is  callousing  than  at  any  other  time,  as 
it  expends  its  stored  up  force  in  forming  the  cel- 
lular matter  of  the  calloas,  and  thus  has  so  much 
less  to  form  roots. 

The  callous  in  fact  is  rather  a  reproductive 
than  a  nutritious  effort,  an  attempt  to  make  a 
bud  rather  than  a  root.  We  see  this  often  in 
Geraniums,  a  thick  callousy  matter  frequently 
forms  on  the  roots,  and  after  awhile  pushes  into 
8 terns.  So  also  in  propagating  Gloxinias,  Colcu  s, 
and  similar  things  from  leaves ;  the  callous  in 
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variably  developes  Into  a  bud,— no  stem  growth 
indeed  is  formed  except  through  the  callous. 

We  have  entered  into  this  matter  more  minute- 
ly than  jour  inquiry  would  seem  to  demand ; 
because  a  great  number  of  excellent  gardeners 
and  scientific  men,  seem  to  hare  Imbibed  the 
the  notion  as  your  friends  have,  that  there  is 
some  relationship  between  callousing  and  root- 
ing. It  is  one  of  those  lessons  of  the  past  gene- 
ration, which  the  coming  man  in  the  horticultu- 
ral field  will  bare  *'to  learn  over  again." 

As  to  propagating  Roses;  here  is  the  principle  *-~ 
Light  influences  the  formation  of  leaves  ;  dark- 
ness roots.  Wood  that  has  been  growing  in  the 
full  light,  is  less  prepared  to  form  roots  than 
that  which  was  developed  in  partial  shade. 
Hence  Rose  cuttings  which  have  been  developed 
in  the  full  sun,  seldom  furnish  wood  that  will 
root  well.  Plants  for  propagation  must  be  grown 
in  a  partially  shaded  place,— such  wood  will 
"strike  like  willows. »' 


Home  knew  "  soon  after  '»  "  ten  years  ago,''  it 
was  cruel  in  him  to  let  Mr.  Downing  make  thin 
terrible  mistake  last  year ;  and  stilt  more  as- 
tounding that  he  should  reserve  the  vials  of  his 
wrath  for  Mr.  Meehan,  although  he  must  have 
road  this  in  Downing  a  year  before.  But  we 
suppose  this  article  must  not  be  looked  into  too 
deeply,  as  it  is  no  doubt  intended  to  cover  up  a 
little  the  disgrace  of  the  other  one.  and  it  may 
be  a  reflection  on  our  44  tender  mercies."  if  wo 
show  too  plainly  that  the  garment  has  a  number 
of  ragged  holes  in  it. 


Hearth  and  Home  Ao  atn.— This  nominally 
respectable  Journal  has  not  apologized  to  its 
readers  for  the  outrage  on  decency  while  discus- 
sing a  horticultural  question  to  which  we  recent- 
ly called  its  attention.  We  take  it  for  granted 
however,  that  it  is  somewhat  ashamed  of  itself, 
for  it  has  gone  back  to  the  same  subjected  has 
tried  to  write  the  second  time  in  a  better  spirit 
than  the  first.  It  admits  now  that  it 44  does  find 
the  characteristics  described  by  him,''  notwith- 
standing the  challenge  of  $500  to  the  sharp-eyed 
boys,  but  denies  that  these  are  permanent 
Seedlings,  it  says,  have  an  increased  size 
of  fruit  for  two  or  three  years,  then  they 
seem  to  recede  to  their  original  size.  Every 
variety  it  ever  bad  ultimately  proved  an 
exact  copy  of  the  original.  Ten  years  ago,  it  re- 
ceived the  Galande  but  toon  no  one  could  tell  it 
from  old  monthly  Alpine.  This  is  a  fair  state- 
ment of  what  the  Hearth  and  Home  says. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Downing  did 
not  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  writer  before 
he  got  out  his  new  edition  last  year.  He  says 
Galand  t*  distinct,  and  notes  particularly  its 
4 'dark  red  color."  Another  variety,  he  says,  is 
"remarkable"  amongst  Alpines  for  44  its  reddish 
brown  color.''  The  Red  Wood  Alpine  he  distin- 
guishes by  44 roundish  ovale  fruit,"  and  the 
Monthly  Red,  by  its  44  long  conical  form,'' — be- 
sides these  he  gives  five  other  varieties. 

If  the  writer  of  this  paragraph  in  Hearth  and 


Apples  Varying  from  Seeds. —A  corres- 
pondent asks  why  an  apple  or  Pear  grown  from 
s?ed  will  not  produce  the  same  kind  of  fruit  as  its 
parent  ?  All  we  can  say  is,  that  nobody  knows . 

TrtE  Landretus.  —  Few  persons  have  more 
deserved  prosperity  than  the  old  Philadelphia 
seed  firm  of  D.  Landreth  &  Sons.  Wherever 
their  name  is  known  it  is  synonymous  with 
everything  honorable  and  fair.  Their  store  was 
one  of  the  finest  in  that  city.  They  have  recent- 
ly absorbed  the  neighboring  one,  and  taken  it 
into  their  old  establishment.  This  now  make  one 
immense  five  storied  building  of  great  beauty, 
all  of  which  they  occupy.  It  is  probably  uow 
the  largest  seed  store  in  the  United  States. 

That  Bra  Lemon  Beat.— 44  In  the  Monthly 
for  the  present  month,  June,  you  invite  anyone 
who  can  beat  your  big  Lemon  of  14  ounces.  I 
have  a  Lemon  tree  under  my  care  which  has 
produced  fruit  one  single  specimen  weighing  15| 
ounces  and  several  of  them  between  14  and  15 
ounces.  There  was  on  the  tree  at  the  time  150 
Lemons' in  various  stages  of  growth.  It  may  bo 
of  some  interest  to  stive  the  the  dimensions  of  tho 
tree,  it  fills  a  small  house  14  feet  wide,  forming 
a  circle  on  one  end  so  that  there  is  barely  room 
to  get  round  it,  it  has  been  in  the  present  tub 
about  ten  years  The  tub  is  5  feet  in  diameter, 
I  and  has  about  80  fruits  at  present  in  all  stages 
of  growth.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  finest  Lemon 
tree  in  New  England.— Geo.  CRUtCKSHASKS, 
Gardener  to  J.  C.  Whitin,  Esq  ,  WhUinsviUe, 


Cherry  Stocks.— S  inquires  what  varieties 
of  cherry  do  well  grafted  on  Mazzard  Cherry  ? 
Any  and  all  kinds  do  equally  well  on  this  stock. 
There  is  no  difference,  as  there  is  with  the  Pear 
on  Quince. 
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Sbx  ijt  Plants.— Probably  few  ideas  excited 
more  attention  of  late  years  than  those  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Meehan's  paper  on  sex  in 
plants,  read  before  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  science  at  Salem, 
last  year,  and  which  was  published  entire 
subsequently  in  the  Gardener's  Monthly.  The 
facto  brought  forward  tended  to  show,that  when 
the  plant  wag  in  the  reproductive  condition,  it 
was  the  greatest  flow  of  vigor  or  vitality  pro- 
duced the  female,  and  a  weakened  flow  the  male. 
The  doctrine  was  so  novel— so  contrary  to  all 
preconceived  notions,  that  it  was  not  surprising 
that  Professors  Agazzls,  Cope,  and  other  emi- 
nent men  should  have  suggested  that  extreme 
caution  should  be  exercised  in  generalizing  from 
those  facts.  The  most  remarkable  thing  is,  that 
rigid  scrunity  of  the  subject  has  placed  the  mat 
ter  in  an  undisturbed  position.  Each  observer 
is  continually  adding  to  the  stock  of  facts,  and 
no  fact  has  been  brought  up  to  tell  another  story. 
Dr.  Masters  in  reviewing  the  paper,  added  new 
facts  from  the  Palm  family  ;  and  more  recently 
gives  the  following  paragraph  also  confirming 
the  theory : 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  IrUh  Academy  Dr. 
Moork,  of  Olasnevlu,  read  a  paper  on  the  Moar-Hoi» 
<jy  of  the  Flowkw  In  some  Dusciou*  Plants,  a 
raceme  ,of  Infloreaoence  of  Nepenthes  dlstiilatorla 
waa  shown,  on  which  the  flowers  produced  on  the 
lower  half  of  the  raceme  were  pseodo-hermaphrodlte, 
having  well  developed  ovaries  which  were  surrounded 
at  their  bases  with  Imperfect  stamens.  The  flowers  on 
the  upper  half  of  same  raceme  were  all  stamen  I  ferous  or 
male  It  was  mentioned  that  the  only  difference  ob- 
servable between  the  ovaries  of  the  pseudo-hermaphro- 
dite flowers  and  those  usually  produced  on  female 
pUnin  wan,  that  the  valves  did  not  adhere  flrmly  to- 
gether, but  stood  slightly  apart,  somewhat  as  they  do 
after  dehiscence.  Pollen  from  the  well  developed  male 
flowers  was  scattered  over  the  stigmas  of  I  be  female 
flower*,  and  uome  them  were  touched  with  the  stamen- 
Iferous  organs  which  surrounded  their  banes,  but  In 
neither  case  did  perfected  seeds  result.  A  male  plant  01 
Oarlca  Papaya  was  also  shown,  on  which  was  a  well 
developed  fruit,  all  the  other  flowers  on  It  being  males 
In  both  of  these  Instance*  the  female  flowers  were  the 
first  which  bad  expanded  on  the  inflorescences,  where 
the  greatest  vigor  might  be  supposed  lo  be  present; 
and.  Judging  from  them  and  soma  other  analogou« 
cam'*  which  were  mentioned.  Dr.  Moo k k  wan  Induced 
to  believe  that  vigor  and  healthiness  In  plants  Is  more 
conductive  to  the  female  line  by  vital  force  than  to  the 
male. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  concluding  sentence  of 
this  paragraph  is  almost  identical  even  in  lan 
guage  with  the  concluding  idea  in  Meehan's 
paper. 

The  relationship  between  the  anthor  of  that 
paper  and  the  editor  of  this  Journal  prevents  us 


from  saying  much  about  this  theory  without  a 
seeming  egotism.  But  justice  to  our  readers, 
which  requires  us  to  keep  them  posted  on  all  ad- 
vanced horticultural  ideas,  seemed  to  demand 
that  we  should  let  them  know  how  the  idea  was 
advancing. 

If  the  same  ideas  shall  be  found  to  hold  outside 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  our  agriculturists  will 
have  to  throw  Prof.  Thcury's  story  over,  and 
learn  again. 

Thx  Dion^ea  Article.— In  our  desire  to 
"engross  all  the  botanical  news  of  the  country," 
we  give  following  entire  from  Hearth  and  ITcme, 
of  June  28th : 

Ga kdkner's  Monthly,  and  trs  DroN.it a  Mcscipu- 
LA— Our  agreeable  green -covered  contemporary  of 
Philadelphia  indulges  In  the  pleasantry  of  saying  (in 
Its  May  number)  that  the  article  on  the  Diomra  Mmci- 
pubs  In  Hearth  and  Home  for  August  28th,  1889,  Is  but  a 
re-vamping  of  a  paper,  In  some  previous  Issue  of  the 
Oardener't  Monthly  which  Is  counted  the  sole  original 
source  of  Information  on  that  subject. 

In  mitigation  of  the  offence  charged,  we  beg  to  aay 
that  the  article  alluded  to  was  communicated  by  the 
well-known  botanUt,  Mr.  James  Hogg,  who  was  put  In 
possession  of  the  facta  by  Dr.  Torrey,  who.  In  torn,  was 
Informed  by  Mr.  Canby  himself  of  the  particular  facts 
relating  to  the  Dlonuea  musicpula. 

In  short— though  our  coHrtbomteur,  Mr  Hogg,  ought  to 
have  been  a  more  attentive  reader  of  the  Gardener'* 
Monthly— we  think  Dr.  Meehan  Is  over  zealous  In  sup- 
posing that  his  pleasant  magazine  engrosses  all  the  bo- 
tanical news  of  the  country. 

Philadelphia  is  a  stately  city,  and  Its  Gardener't 
Monthly  an  august  authority;  but  a  kind  Providence 
vouchsaies  to  us  in  New  York  an  Inquiring  disposition 
and  we  are  kept  (extraordinary  as  It  may  seem  In 
Chestnut  Street)  In  more  or  less  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  best  sources  of  Information.  That  we 
should  happen  upon  and  such  information— of  value- 
not  already  accepted  or  digested  by  our  Philadelphia 
contemporary  is  perhaps  hardly  conceivable;  that  we 
Hhonld  happen  upon  some  Items  of  value  from  time  to 
time  derived  from  other  sources  than  the  Monthly,  Is 
surely  possible— If  not  probable ;  that  we  should  engross 
such  Items  for  the  benefit  of  our  reders,  without  fatl  v  n- 
ing  Inquiry  as  to  the  chances  of  their  having  already 
received  the  imprimatur  of  our  green-covered  friend— 
unless  the  scientist  In  him  out-tops  the  Christian— 
will  surely  compassionate. 

The  long  article  referred  to  in  Hearth  and 
Home,  follows  regularly  the  ideas  in  Mr.  Canby 'a 
article  in  the  Gardener's  Monthly,  and  whole 
paragraphs  are  in  the  same  language.  We  there- 
fore cannot  accept  the  apology  that  it  was  de- 
rived verbally  from  Dr.  Torrey.  No  wonder  our 
neighbor  exhibits  such  anxiety  to  raise  other 
issues,  august  authority,'*  "  kind  Providence," 
"  New  York,"  "  Philadelphia,''  "  sources  of  in- 
formation,''  "  scientific  christian,"  and  all  these 
other  evidences  of  the  truthfulness  of  its  position, 
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we  gracefully  resign  in  its  favor,  a»  we  have 
similarly  done  on  former  occasions.  The  only 
thing  which  "seemed  extraordinary  on  Chest- 
nut Street »  was  that  a  bet  of  $500  was  not 
found  amongst  the  other  proofs  of  our  "  fireside 
and  family  "  friend. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  other  contemporaries 
we  may  add  that  in  our  twelve  years  existence 
wo  have  never  made  one  complaint  about  ideas 
or  articles  being  taken  from  us  without  credit, 
though  it  has  often  been  done.  The  uniform 
kindness  and  courtesy  we  have  received  from  the 
many  scores  with  which  we  exchange, — two  only 
excepted,— has  been  sufficient  evidence  to  us  that 
it  was  accidental.  Even  in  the  present  case,  one 
of  the  worst  kind  because  attempted  to  be  cov- 
ered up — we  did  not  notice  it  for  months,  and 
should  not  then  but  for  this  very  paper  claiming 
as  "  the  sole  original  source  of  information,"  a 
very  trifling  idea  we  copied  from  the  Ottio  Far- 
mer. 

Knocking  the  Curculio.— /.  JT.,  Alliens 
OUio,  sends  us  the  following  good  note  : 

As  it  19  soon  to  becurculio  time,  I  wish  to  state 
a  few  things  that  are  not  new  but  generally  for- 
gotten. 

Whoever  will  with  perseverance  knock  their 
plum  trees  in  a  proper  manner,  will  save  the 
plums.  But  what  is  a  proper  manner  ?  I  have 
often  seen  persons  take  hold  of  the  tree  with 
their  hands  and  shake  desperately.  I  have  more 
frequently  seen  persons  knock  with  an  axe  on 
the  bark  of  the  tree.  Now  the  feet  is  the  right 
way  is  to  drive  a  pretty  large  nail  into  the  tree 
to  strike  on,  thcu  one  or  two  strokes  will  be 
enough.  The  jar  is  very  much  more  stunning 
and  the  sound  is  also  sudden  and  disagreeable  to 
the  insect.  And  then  the  nail  will  damage  the 
tree  very  little,  while  the  other  plan  of  striking 
directly  on  the  the  tree  Is  ruinous  to  it.  It  will 
also  require  very  hnrd  pounding  and  a  good 
deal  of  it  to  bring  them  down.  Wc  know  that 
some  have  recommended  a  cushion  or  leather  to 
shield  the  tree.  We  only  have  to  say  that 
though  Ibis  may  shield  the  tree,  so  it  docs  the 
"Turk"  and  defeats  the  e (Tort.  The  question 
is  often  asked,  will  this  knocking  business  really 
and  effectually  succeed  ?  Wc  say  if  done  as 
above  recommended,  that  it  will  without  any 
doubt.  The  sheet  should  be  in  two  parts,  or 
two  sheets  rather,  to  lay  on  each  side  of  the  tree 
meeting  in  the  center  under  the  tree.  They 


should  have  a  atrip  of  light  pine  tacked  to  one 
edge  for  convenience.  The  operation  should  be 
nearly  every  morning  for  two  or  four  weeks,  as 
occasion  may  require.  Some  years  more,  some 
less.  It  will  be  easy  to  see  what  is  'necessary 
from  their  marks.  I  think  this  knocking  ia 
quicker  and  cheaper  than  any  plan  yet  devised 
and  it  is  certainly  better." 

Best  Strawberry  for  Forcing.—  B.,Fi*h- 
kill,  New  Fork.  Triomphe  de  Oand*,and  Agricul- 
turist are  two  good  varieties  for  forcing.  The 
profits  of  forced  Strawberries  depend  on  your 
market.  In  Philadelphia.  D.  W.  Heretine  sim. 
ply  puts  hot  bed  sash  over  the  plants  in  the 
ground,  and  gets  them  over  a  month  before  the 
earliest  arrives  from  the  South.  He  gets  from 
SI  to  SI  SO  per  quart,  which  we  judge  is  good 
interest  over  cost. 


Oxalis  Deppei  Roots.— 8,  has  eight  Roots, 
one  of  which  has  flower  without  rootleaves,  the 
other  root  levves  and  no  flower  atem.  This  is 
often  the  case  with  flowering  roots.  The 
flower  stem  is  indeed  made  up  of  petioles  of  what 
should  be  root  leaves.  Whenever  there  is  any 
tendency  to  a  flower  scape,  and  flowers  are  not 
desired,  pick  out  the  flower  stem  as  it  appears,— 
when  the  reverse  is  wished  for,  checking  the 
supply  of  nutriment  usually  starts  them. 


Grafting.— 8.  Bellevcu,  Kansas,  asks  for  a 
receipt  making  Trowbridge's  grafting  wax. 
This  we  believe  is  made  up  expressly  by  the 
manufacturer,  who  has  never  published  the  ingre- 
dients of  which  it  is  made.  It  is  better  than  the 
common  wax,which  is  madeofabout4  parts  roa- 
in,2  parts  beeswax,and  1  part  tallow,applied  just 
warm. 

We  will  try  to  answer  the  apple  question  next 
mouth,  as  at  present  we  do  not  know  what  one 
the  local  name  of  "  French  Mealy  "  applies  to. 


Magnificent  Pears  — Wo  received  late  in 
January  from  Mr.  T.  G.  Yeoman's  magniGcent 
Beurre  d'Anjou  Pears,  weighing  half  a  pound 
each,  and  of  the  highest  quality.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  concede  size  to  tho  west,  reserv- 
ing to  ourselves  the  palm  for  high  flavor,  but  a 
few  more  instances  like  the  recent  success  of 
Dr.  Iloughton,  and  these  of  Mr.  Yeoman's  will 
tell  another  tale. 
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Grape  'Vine  Tendrils. — J.  li ,  Astoria, 
L.  I. — "Noticing  the  Gardener's  Monthly  to 
give  prominence  to  the  more  intellectual  depart- 
ments of  gardening,  I  have  ventured  to  ask 
you  if  it  is  decided  whether  a  tendril  of  a  grape 
vine  is  a  branch  or  a  bunch.  The  subject  was 
discussed  amongst  some  friends  recently,  seve- 
ral of  whom  were  considered  botanists,  but  they 
did  not  seem  to  agree  themselves  about  it." 

[A  tendril  is  neither  a  bunch  nor  a  branch  in 
the  sense  in  which  you  seem  to  understand  it, 
but  an  ep>'tome  of  the  whole  plant.  It  ie  really  an 
abortive  shoot,  in  which  are  all  the  elements  of 
leaves,  branches  and  flowers.  The  whole  of 
things  go  to  make  up  a  grape  tendril,  and 
at  times  we  have  leaves  and  flowers  ap- 
peariug  on  it.  A  bunch  of  grapes  is  only  a  ten- 
dril in  a  more  highly  organised  state;  or  in  other 
words  a  bunch  of  grapes  is  a  branch  in  the 
farthest  degree  removed  from  iu  typical  condi- 


Lawn  Mowers.—  J.  F.,  Rochester,  Mass, 
asks :  "  As  I  am  an  entire  stranger  to  you,  but, 
as  I  see  you  speak  of  Lawn  Mowers  in  your 
Monthly,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  asking  your 
advice  about  the  best  article  of,  the  sort  that  you 
know  of.  I  have  about  two  acres  of  short  grass 
to  cut,  and, as  I  have  plenty  of  other  work  to  do 
I  am  hard  pushed  with  cutting  the  grass  some- 
times. I  have  got  one  of  Hill's  small  Mowers 
with  revolving  cutter,  but  it  is  a  plaguy  thing 
to  run.  What  I  want  is  a  machine  to  do  the 
work  easily  and  well— and  to  cut  20  or  24  in 
swathe.  If  you  will  please  let  me  know  where 
I  can  get  a  good  machine  you  will  much  oblige 
me— and  if  you  are  ever  in  the  neighborhood  of 
New  Bedford,  I  should  be  happy  to  see  you. 

[The  Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower  will  we  think, 
meet  your  wants.  See  advertisement. 


Wigwam  Plant.— Constant  Header,  Lancas- 
ter Co ,  Pa.  "I  send  you  leaves  of  a  coarse 
grass  from  the  farm  of  a  friend  of  mine  near 
Altoona,  Pa.  My  friend  says  there  is  but  one 
patch  of  it  on  the  farm,  and  that  is  on  the  site 
of  what  was  once  an  Indian  Wigwam,  and  the 
plant  is  thus  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
by  the  Indians.  Though  ploughed  up  and  hoed 
it  never  gets  killed  out,  and  yet  strange  to  say 
it  does  not  (spread  much  beyond  the  boundaries 
which  enclosed  it  years  ago,  what  is  it?" 

[This  is  the  Hemarocallis  fulva,  an  European 


plant  of  the  Lily  family.  We  suspect  some 
Dutchman  lived  in  that  wigwam  after  the  In- 
dian left  it.  It  is  a  very  popular  flower  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  and  de- 
servedly.] 


Geneva  Horticultural  Society,— Blis« 
Strawberry  Show.— We  are  sorry  to  receive 
information  too  late  to  serve  our  horticultural 
friends.  This  often  happens.  We  should  have 
been  glad  to  notice  both  of  the  above  worthy  ob- 
jects, V  the  news  had  come  in  time.  They  were 
held  the  last  week  in  June. 

Perry's  Scarifier  —With  all  the  improve- 
ments in  horse  hoes  and  weeders  we  have  not 
found  much  of  real  va.ue  for  some  years  until 
now.  We  have  had  this  in  use  this  summer 
almost  daily,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  bent.  Our 
ground  is  somewhat  stony,  and  Mr.  Perry's 
cast  iron  brackets  are  hardly  strong  enough. 
This  is  the  oniy  weak  point  we  find.  The  rest 
is  perfection. 

Pomological  Excursionists.— Col.  Wilder, 
Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Ellwanger,  and  Mr.  Barry 
left  Rochester  for  a  two  month's  tour  through 
California,  on  the  11th  of  June. 

The  Attn  Calif ornian,  of  Juno  20,  says  a  party 
left  San  Francisco  to  welcome  them  on  the 
Sierra  Xevadas. 


The  Monthly  on  the  Pacific.— A  corres- 
pondent frun  California  writes:  "  I  met  with 
considerable  success  the  past  season  in  my  en- 
deavors to  extend  your  Gardener's  Monthly,  but 
not  to  the  extent  I  hoped  for ;  for  there  is  an 
existent  impression  that  no  horticultural  masa- 
zine  from  the  Eastern  States  can  give  informa- 
tion adapted  to  our  climate." 

[Our  correspondent  should  remind  his  friends, 
that  our  object  is  not  to  teach  gardening ;  but  to 
record  and  explain  all  new  ideas  or  discoveries 
in  gardening  made  in  any  part  of  the  world  If 
for  instance  we  tell  in  the  United  States  bow 
they  grow  Hyacinths  inHolland,itisnot  that  we 
ever  expect  people  here  to  raise  these  dutch 
bulbs  ;  but  that  they  may  apply  this  knowledge 
ty  other  things  they  do  wish  to  raise.  Our  aim 
is  to  make  people  who  already  know  something 
of  gardening,  intelligent.  In  this  general  intelli- 
gence they  will  find  profit.] 
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The  "Authority1'  on  Strawberries.— 
Oar  usually  well  informed  contemporary  the 
Sural  New  Yorker,  must  have  fallen  into  a  se- 
risus  error  about  the  article  we  copied  in  our 
last  from  Hearth  and  Home,  The  Rural  puts 
the  disgrace  of  it  on  Mr.  A.  S  Fuller.  It  so 
happens  that  the  editor  of  the  Monthly  was  invi- 
ted by  Mr.  Fuller  to  receive  the  plant*  from  him 
and  test  thorn,  which  he  did  as  impartially  as  he 
knew  how.  It  is  barely  possible  that  Mr.  F. 
might  write  scurrilously  of  one  who  had  always 
treated  him  courteously;  but  he  certainly  would 
not  so  stultify  himself  as  to  pen  such  a  para- 
graph against  the  authority  "  of  his  own  choos- 
ing. Let  the  Rural  New  Yorker  do  Mr.  Fuller 
justice. 


Sport  iw  Pelargonium.— We  have  from  Mr. 
Such  a  specimen  of  a  Pelargonium  in  which  a 
light  colored  variety  has  become  beautifully 
striped  and  blotched  with  red.   It  is  not  unusual 


|  to  see  these  freak*  in  the  Balsam,  Dahlia,  and 
|  even  the  Chrysanthemum ;  but  it  is  not  usual 
here. 

Infallibtijtt.— The  American  Agricultu- 
rist seems  pining  for  »ome  of  that  Strawberry 
Short  Cake.  It  does  not  like  to  *ee  Hearth  and 
Home  getting  it  all.  Good  children  are  very  apt 
to  get  overlooked,— we  have  to  pacify  those 
which  kick.  The  Agriculturist  when  it  doe* 
differ,  knows  how  to  do  so  courteously.  Still  it 
is  remarkable  that  when  the  Gardener**  Monthly 
said  "  From  these  fact*  there  1*  no  doubt  of  the 
difference  in  the  two  Strawberries,"  tfcat  should 
be  "asserting  an  infallibility  of  judgment" 
highly  reprehensible,— but  when  the  Agricultu- 
rist aaid  emphatically,  "Itiea  humbug  and  a 
swindle,'*  this  :*  to  be  taken  as  a  harmless  joke. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  first  commandment  was 
issued  for  the  especial  benefit  of  one  or  two  jour- 
nals alone?  We  are  not  "  asserting  infallibility »' 
now,  but  simply  asking  for  information. 


BOOKS,  CATALOGUES.  &C. 


PnblLhad  by  O.  J.dd  * 


VtAcn  Ccxitbe.   By  J.  Alax. 
On  .  Now  York. 

Peach  culture  is  so  important  and  so  heavy  a 
branch  of  fruit  growing,  that  it  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  no  one  has  written  a  book  about 
it  till  now.  Mr.  Fulton  brings  to  the  work  irreat 
advantages.  A  gentleman  of  meaus  and  culture ;  a 
resident  of  one  of  the  largest  and  best  peach  dis- 
tricts in  the  Union  ;  a  peach  grower  of  large  expe- 
rience and  observation.  The  publishers  have  been 
fortunate  in  this  stage  of  their  undertaking. 

In  the  execution  of  this  task,  the  author  ha* 
done  the  subject  full  justice.  Every  thing  rela- 
ting to  culture  and  marketing  the  crop  is  touched 
on  and  handled  in  a  clear  and  masterly  manner. 
Some  might  have  added  more  and  others  less, 
and  others  given  different  opinions  in  some  ques- 
tion, as  is  clear  from  the  discussions  at  meeting* 
and  article*  we  read  in  the  papers ;  but  we  are 
sure  no  one  man  could  have  given  us  a  better 
idea  of  peach  growing  and  peach  knowledge,  as 
it  is,  than  Mr.  Fulton  ha*  done. 

ASmpt«fLftwiti»0«i»OBirroHCoritTRT  Home.   Bj  Cbarlea  Bar- 
nard   PoblUhad  by  Lurinc.  Boatoo. 

When  my  "  Ten  Rod  Farm''  was  published, 
and  the  puplic  sought  to  be  impressed  with  the 


idea  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  written  by  a 
lady,  we  were  charged  with  wanting  to  be  very 
wise.  It  is  now  announced  that  the  author  of 
this,  wrote  that  also. 

Our  objection  to  that  book  was,  that  it  was 
not  fair  to  pretend  that  things  which  were  only 
reasonable,  should  be  given  as  actual  facts  ac- 
complished. We  have  no  objection  to  romances 
when  given  as  romances.  The  more  they  look 
like  truth  the  better  ;  and  many  very  useful  les- 
sons can  be  taught  in  this  way.  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  in  a  "ten  rod  farm,"  but  still  considera- 
bly Mr.  Barnard  insists  that  what  he  now  writes, 
was  done  on  "two  narrow  borders  "  We  think 
these  pretensions  mar  the  real  value  of  the  book, 
which  is  otherwise  very  interesting,  and  will 
much  interest  ladie*  for  whom  it  is  chiefly  in- 
tended. 


TBI  HootftX  Job.   By  H*nry  P»t#raou.  Philadelphia, 

This  is  a  poem  after  the  manner  of  Bailey's 
Festus,  in  which  the  philosophy  that  "alt  thing* 
are  wisely  ordered  for  the  best"  is  the  ruling 
idea  Those  who  are  fond  of  metaphysical  in- 
quiries, will  find  it  very  interesting  reading. 
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Tub  Mm  Wbo  Adtbitob.  I  . 

Is  a  very-  handsome  volume,  issued  by  Rowell  m^zin*"  wh,ch  ■*>"•  agriculture  a  leading  fea- 

*co,  *„  Yor, « „„.  ^^xc:^^zrz:^^ 

is  evidently 


filled  with 

great  value  t»  all  who  know  or  would  know  the 
benefit  of  advertising. 


*"  RP»At  CA«otnii4*.  PvMUhtd  at  Cbarteatoa,  Bratli 


Caw- 

We  noticed  this  at  its  first  introduction  to  the 
public  Very  few  of  the  newer  journals  equal  it  In 
beauty  or  good  management.   Indeed  of  aU  the  ln  thU  ""^  Society. 


well 


T*«x*Acn<ura  of  Wovcmtkb  Cocxtt  (Mam.) 
cictt.    From  B  W.  LIdooId,  tocnUrj. 

Shows  a  very  prosperous  condition  of  things 


NEW  AND  RARE  FRUITS. 

Sherman  Sweet  Apple. — According  to  the  / .  ... 
statement  of  II  T.Brooks,  this  apple  orhrina  /  hR,fhave  d,ed  from  the  severity  of  climate,  while 
ted  in  Middlebory,  Wyoming  Co  ,  N  Y.,  about  " 


forty  years  aim.  Tree  is  vigorous  in  growth,  a 
good  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  in  eating  from 
November  to  January,  inclusive.  It  is  of  me- 
dium size,  roundish  oblate  at  the  calyx  end  re- 
nerabling  the  Rhode  Island  Greening,  greenish 
yellow  or  yellowish  green,  with  a  bronzed  blush 
cheek  in  the  sun,  conspicuous  white  specks  in 
the  blush,  and  suffused  dark  specks  elsewhere ; 
calyx  closed;  basin  broad,  open  rather  deep; 
stem  long,  slender,  set  with  a  broad,  very  shal- 
low depression ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  half  ten- 
der, crisp,  juicy,  sweet,  very  good.-J?ur«Z  New 
Yorker. 


A  White  Northern  8PY.-At  a  meeting  of 
the  State  Pomolojjical  8ociety  of  Michigan,  May 
3d,  it  is  announced  that  Henry  Holt,  Cascade 
Mich.,  exhibited  a  "Northern  Spy  entirely 
white  ;»'  also  Wagener,  Holt's  Seedling,  8pitzeo- 
berg,  Jonathnn,  Yellow  Belleflower,  Green  Win- 
ter Sweet  and  Rambo  were  exhibited  at  that 
date  in  fair  order. 


Reliance  akd  Northern  Blush  Apple.— 
I  am  indebted  to  G.  N.  Smith,  (Berlin,  Wiscon- 
sin,) for  several  specimens  of  the  Reliance  and 
Northern  Blush  apples,  new  seedling  varieties, 
that  it  will  be  remembered,  were  lately  shown 
at  one  of  the  Wisconsin  Horticultural  meetings. 
The  claim  mainly  made  in  favor  of  these  seed 
lings  is  that  of  hardihood  in  the  trees,  they  being 
the  best  two  in  an  orchard  originally  planted 
with  seedlings,  and  out  of  which  more  than  one- 


these  have  withstood  all  changes  and  yearly  pro- 
duced fruit. 

THE  RELIANCE 

is  of  medium  size,  conical,  broad  and  flat  at 
stem  end.  some  specimens  a  little  oblique,  (see 
outlines,)slightly  ribbed,  or  with  broad  shallow 
furrows,  as  with  most  of  the  class  of  Gilliflowers 
and  Colvilles ;  color  light,  pale  yellow  ground, 
with  broken  stripes  and  shades  of  red  on  sunny 
side ;  when  fully  exposed,  the  red  is  deepened 
and  maintains  its  color,  especially  toward  the 
blossom  end ;  calyx  nearly  closed,  with  segments 
divided  and  alitrhtly  recurved  or  reflexed  at  end ; 
basin  deep,  broad  open,  with  many  small,  sharp 
furrows :  stem  short ;  cavity  deep  and  open,  with 
slight  greenish  russett  at  base  ;  flesh  white,  mod- 
erately fine  grained,  mild  sub-acid,  tender,  mod- 
erately juicy,  good  to  very  good;  core  rather 
open  at  center,  with  long  capsules  :  seeds  plump, 
dark  brown  ;  season,  January  to  March. 

Mr.  Smith  writes:— "The  man  who  planted 
the  seed  and  set  out  the  trees  is  known  here  as 
truthful.    He  never  purchased  a  tree  or  set  out 
an  orchard  except  of  his  own  growing  from 
seed-a  fact  to  which  bis  two  sons,  one  of  whom 
is  now  owner  of  this  old  orchard  can  bear  testi- 
mony.  The  orchard  is  entirely  unprotected  from 
westerly  winds.    I  put  these  apples  before  the 
Society  here  in  Wisconsin  as  possessing  the  qual- 
ities we  most  seek  and  need  in  our  severe  cli- 
mate, viz : — perfect  vigor,  hardiness,  productive- 
ness and  good  quality  for  cooking  and  the  des- 
sert.   They  have  not  failed  of  a  crop  during  the 
past  six  years,  although  the  mercury  ran  down 
to  303  below  zero  once,  and  to  25°  below  twice 
during  that  time. 
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THE  NORTHERN  BLUSH. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish  oblate,  irregu- 
lar or  furrowed,  light,  pale  yellow  ground,  with 
a  vermilion  blush  in  the  sun  at  stem  end  ;  stem 
short ;  cavity  open,  deep ;  calyx  large  for  size  of 


July, 


fruit,  half  cloned  ;  basin  broad,  shallow,  corruga- 
ted ;  flesh  white,  coarse,  spongy,  dry,  hardly 
good  ;  core  medium  ;  seeds  brown,  plump  ;  sea- 
son December.— F.  R.  Elliott  in  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS. 


In  a  recent  number  of  Yan  Houtte's  Flares 
fie  Serves,  are  some  beautiful  figures  of  plants,  of 
which  the  following  will  have  an  interest  for 
Americans : 

Xanthoceras  sorbifolia,  a  beautiful,  har- 
dy, Saplndaceous  shrub  of  moderate  size,  with 
grey  bark,  impariplnnate  leaves,  and  terminal 
racemes  of  largish,  regular,  flve-petaled,  white 
flowers,  having  a  purple  eye ;  this  comes  from 
China  and  Mongolia.  M.  Decaisne  remarks 
that  it  will  probably  form,  when  fully  grown,  a 
small  tree  similar  to  the  allied  Koelreutcria.  The 
flowers  appear  with  the  young  leaves,  and  the 
stain  at  the.  base  of  the  petals  passes  from  yellow 
to  reddish  brown,  and  then  to  violet-purple. 

Desmodium  fenduliflorum,  a  hardy  fru- 
tescent  plant,  springing  up  annually  from  the 
base,  and  producing  long  pendulent  branches, 
and  abundant  racemes  of  reddish  purple  papilio- 
naceous flowers  from  July  onwards  till  late  in 
autumn,  and  according  to  M.  Van  Houtte,  one 
of  the  finest  Japanese  introductions  of  our  time. 

Hydra  woe  a  stellata  proltfera.  a  very 
distinct  form  of  Hydrangea,  and  one  which  is 
very  suitable  for  cultivation  as  a  decorative 
plant ;  it  has  roundish  ovate  leaves,  and  large 
dense  globose  terminal  cymes  of  pink  double 
flowers,  formed  of  numerous  spreading  elliptic 
oblong  sepals,  and  was  introduced  to  St.  Peters- 
burg by  Maximowicz  from  Japan  in  1865.  M. 
Van  noutte  describes  it  as  very  pretty,  but  a 
alow  grower. 

Hemerocallts  DisTicnA  flore  plen>,  re- 
produced from  the  first  volume  of  the  "Floral 
Magazine,"  a  very  showy  herbaceous  plant  with 
largo  orange  yellow  flowers  marked  with  flame- 
colored  spots,  and  having  the  parts  of  the  corol 
la  about  quadiuplcd  as  compared  with  the  single 
or  type  form. 

Azalea  indica  Maximilten,  a  rather  small- 
flowered  particolored  variety,  with  a  ground 
color  of  pink,  here  and  there  striped  with  car- 


mine, here  and  there  edged  with  white,  and  ac" 
cording  to  the  description  given,  inconstant ;  it 
was  derived  as  a  sport  from  the  variety  called 
Heine  des  Beiges. 

Anemone  flowered  Petunias. — A  new  . 
class  of  Petunias  has  made  its  appearance  in 
Europe,  called  the  Anemone  flowered  These 
are  double.  The  outside  corolla  being  as  in  the 
single  Petunia ;  but  in  the  center  is  a  short  tuft 
or  "  rosette  formed  of  five  small  petals  as  in  the 
garden  Anemone  or  some  Camellias.  Mr  Bull 
in  his  very  interesting  catalogue  of  new  plants 
for  1870,  thus  speaks  of  them  : 

This  new  section  is  remarkable  for  the  pecu- 
liarly attractive  formation  of  the  flowers,  from 
the  centre  of  each  of  which  there  is  a  projecting 
tuft  of  small  florets,  and  these  being  frequently 
of  diversified  colors,  produce  a  singular  and 
pleasing  effect. 

Animation,  p'ure  white,  with  the  central  pe- 
tals mottled  with  crimson. 

Brightness,  pure  white,  very  prettily  barred 
and  blotched  with  deep  rose ;  a  fine  flower. 

Constance,  pure  white,  with  central  petals 
of  a  deep  violet  crimson  color. 

Emblem,  bright  violet,  veined  and  shaded 
with  crimson  ;  an  attractive  variety. 

Neptune,  pure  white,  all  the  flower  blotched 
with  violet  rose. 

Sybil,  lavender,  blotched  with  white,  the 
whole  of  the  flower  reticulated  and  veined  with 
purple ;  an  exceedingly  beautiful  variety. 


Leucocarpus  ALATU8  — An  extre  vely  use- 
ful plant  for  winter  decoration.  When  well 
grown  it  is  very  ornamental,  its  long  racemes  of 
snowy  fruits  forming  a  beautiful  contrast  to 
those  of  the  celebrated  hybrid  Solanums,  and  for, 
which  the  Leucocarpus  is  a  most  suitable  com- 
panion. The  berries  are  large,  pure  white,  and 
produced  in  great  profusion. 
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Profits  of  Horticulture.  —At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty— one  of  the  most  useful  Societies  in  the  West, 
several  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  discussion  of 
this  subject.  Amongst  these  were  Messrs.  Oh- 
roer,  Mumma,  Acksteder  and  Wambaugh,  all 
names  of  well  known  successful  men. 

The  secrets  of  success  were  set  down  to  be 
finding  out  what  does  well  in  ones  soil,  giving 
every  attention  to  culture  and  marketing,  with 
strict  honesty  in  ones  dealinss,  and  no  humbug, 
not  trying  more  than  could  do  well.  One  gen* 
tleman  thought  that  the  continual  striving  after 
excellence,  was  the  one  thing  needful.  If  a  man 
has  this  elemcut  in  his  nature,  the  others  follow 
naturally  after. 


wild  flower,  with  its  five  white  petals  and  centre 
of  gold,  Imbedded  as  It  is  in  so  many  brightly 
shining  leaves  of  green,  gives  almost  a  bridal  as- 
pect to  the  spring  lnndacape,  and  well  nigh 
makes  all  the  citizens'  cottages  look  like  homes 
of  the  pocta.-^IIorticulturist. 


TnE  CnKROKEE  Rose. — The  legend  of  the 
Cherokee  Rose  is  as  pretty  as  the  flower  itself. 
An  Indian  chief  of  the  Seminoh  tribe,  taken 
prisoner  of  war  by  his  enemies,  the  Cherokees, 
and  doomed  to  torture,  fell  so  seriously  ill,  that 
it  became  necessary  to  wait  for  his  restoration 
to  health  before  committing  him  to  the  fire. 
And  as  he  lay  prostrated  by  disease  in  the  cabin 
of  the  Cherokee  warrior,  the  daughter  of  the  lat- 
ter, a  young,  dark  faced  maid  was  his  nurse. 
She  fell  in  love  with  the  young  chieftain,  and 
wishing  to  save  his  life,  urged  him  to  escape ; 
but  he  would  not  do  so  unless  she  would  flee 
with  him.   She  consented.    Yet  before  they  had 
gone  far,  impelled  by  soft  regret  at  leaving  her 
home,  she  asked  leave  of  her  lover  to  retun,  for  the 
purpose  of  bearing  away  some  memento  of  it. 
So  retracing  her  footsteps,  she  broke  a  sprig  of 
the  white  Rose  which  was  climbing  up  the 
poles  of  her  father  s  tent,  and  preserving  it  dur- 
ing her  flight  through  the  wilderness,  plauted  it 
by  the  door  of  her  new  home  among  the  Semi- 
noles.    And  from  that  day  this  beautiful  flower 
has  always  been  known,  between  the  capes  of 
Florida  and  throughout  the  Southern  States,  by 
the  name  of  the  Cherokee  Rose. 

It  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  soon  forms  a  hedge 
as  dense  as  it  is  beautiful.  It  runs  along  the 
roadsides  likewise,  converting  roads  and  fences 
into  thick  banks  of  leaves  and  flowers.  It  climbs 
to  the  tops  of  high  trees,  hanging  its  festoons 
among  the  branches,  or  letting  them  droop 
gracefully  to  the  ground.   In  fact,  this  showy 


Fruits  fob  Kentucky. — Tho  lost  meeting 
of  the  Kentucky  Horticultural  Society  recom- 
mended the  following  list  for  that  State: 

APPLES— SUMMER. 

Early  Harvest,  Carolina  Red  June, 

Red  Astracban,  American  Summer  Pear- 

Jersey  Sweet,  main. 

FALL. 

Maiden's  Blush.  Porter, 
Frankfort  Queen,  Lady  Finger, 

Penn.  Red-Streak,        Roxbury  Russett. 

WINTER. 

Lady  Finger,  Hewee'  Crab, 

Rome  Beauty,  Moore's  Sweet, 

Wine  Sap,  Limber  Twig, 

Rawle's  Janet,  Ben  Davis,  (or  N.  Y.) 

Hall's  Seedling,  Pippin,  (incorrectly) 
LadyApple, 


Tyson, 

Swan's  Orange,  (astrin- 
gent) 
Doyenne  Boussock, 
Julienne, 

Osband's  Summer, 
Lawrence. 
Doyenne  d'Ete. 

DWARFS  OX  QUINCE. 

Osband's  Summer,       Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey 
Duchess  d'Angoulemo,  Buffum, 
Glout  Morceau,  Lawrence, 
Tyson,  SeckeL 
Beurre  Glflard, 

TEACHES. 


Bartlett, 
Flemish  Beauty, 
Madeline, 
White  Doyenne, 
BulTum, 

Glout  Morceau, 
Scckel, 

Belle  Lucrative, 


Early  Tillotston, 
Catharine, 
Brevoort  Morris, 
White  Heath, 
George  IVj 
Early  Ncwington, 
Heath  Free, 
Lngranije 

Vaut  Zant's  Superb, 

Hale's  Early, 
Columbia, 


Ward  s  Late  Free, 
Grand  Admirable, 
Grosse  Mignone, 
Rod  Rareripe, 
Tippecanoe, 
Sidock's  Late  Free, 
Crawford's  Late, 
Hopkinsvillo  Free. 
Cole's  Early. 
Old  Mlxon  Free; 


on  APES. 


Delaware, 

Catawba, 

Concord, 

Norton's  Virginia, 


Ives'  Seedling, 
Hartford  Prolific, 
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Pollen  for  fertilizing  purposes,  at 
so  much  per  packet  by  mail,  is  the  latest  horti- 
cultural idea  in  Eugland. 

New  English  Strawberries.  —These  do 
not  soem  to  have  held  their  ground  any  more 
than  American  ones  have  here.  At  the  leading 
Horticultural  exhibitions  we  note  that  the  old 
Keen's  Seedling  generally  bears  away  the  prixe. 

Rose,  Princess  Christian,  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  new  European  Roses. 

New  Water  Pot.— A  new  thing  in  water 
pots  has  appeared  in  England.  There  is  no 
rose  but  the  spout,  which  la  pierced  with  holes, 
and  indeed  acts  as  a  rose. 

Manure  for  Conifers.— A  correspondent 
of  the  London  Journal  of  Horticulture  ridicules 
the  once  popular  fancy  that  manure  is  a  bad 
thing  for  Pine  trees. 

Smut  in  Grain.— Du  Bary  and  Tulasne* 
have  a  memoir  iu  a  German  work,  Pringsheem* 
Journal,  on  these  parasites.  It  appears  in  some 
of  the  species  they  are  formed  as  little  globes, 
not  threads,  aud  that  one  is  formed  out  of 
another  as  in  a  necklace  To  the  naked  eye 
they  appear  as  threads.  The  first  productions 
are  not  small  enough  to  enter  the  stomatas  of 
the  plant ;  but  they  produce  secondary  smaller 
ones,  which  get  in,  and  then  the  destruction  of 
the  tissue  commences.  From  movements  ob- 
served it  is  suspected  that  even  these  smuts  and 
rusts  have  separate  sexes  and  cross  fertilize  as 
do  other  plants 

Split  Snoors  Uniting— The  Gardener's 
Chronicle  doubts  whether  a  shoot  slit  horizon- 
tally through  tho  pith,  could  be  set  together 
again  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  union 

Propagating  the  Hyacinth.— The  follow- 
ing account  is  from  the  Dublin  Gardener^  Re- 
cord. Other  bulbs  may  be  increased  in  a  similar 
way.  It  will  afford  useful  hints  to  those  not 
well  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  propagation : 

"  The  propagation  of  the  Hyacinth  is  a  most 
interesting  operation  in  relation  to  its  culture. 
It  has  two  modes  of  increase,  iu  the  same  way  as 
most  bulbous  plants  ;  in  the  first  place  by  onsets,  j 
which  arc  young  bulbs  that  form  themselves 


round  the  base  of  the  parent  root ;  and  secondly 
by  seeds  ;  but  as  need  saved  from  white,  blue,  or 
red  flowers  will  produce  seedling  of  all  shades  of 
color,  It  follows  that  the  propagation  of  all  ex- 
isting kinds  must  be  enectcd  by  offsets ;  but  as 
the  increase  of  natural  offsets  Is  a  rather  uncer- 
tain process,  and  of  too  limited  a  character,  it 
cannot  be  depended  on  to  create  a  supply  equal 
to  th«  demand.  The  cultivators  have  therefore 
adopted  two  methods  to  assist  the  production  of 
bulbs. 


When  the  bulbs  arc  removed  from  the  ground 
in  June,  those  required  for  the  purposes  of  prop- 
agation are  divided  at  the  base  by  three  or  four 
cuts  with  a  knife  which  penetrate  not  quite  to 
the  centre  of  tho  bulb.  This  destroys  the  unity 
of  the  flower  by  dividing  tho  base  into  six  or 
eight  parts  The  divided  base  is  then  sprinkled 
with  sand,  to  absorb  any  moisture  that  may  ex- 
ude, and  then  removed  to  the  drying  room  and 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  general  stock. 
They  are  planted  in  Octo  er,  when  numerous 
small  bulbs  are  formed  on  the  edges  of  the  In- 
cisions. The  parent  bulb,  though  large  and  vig- 
orous when  divided  to  iuduce  propagation,  sel- 
dom produces  any  leaves,  or  make?  any  sign  of 
growth,  as  all  its  strength  goes  to  the  formation 
of  small  bulbs  at  the  base.  When  taken  up  from 
the  ground  the  following  summer,  the  small 
bulbs  are  carefully  separated  from  the  parent, 
and  dried  in  the  same  manner  as  the  matured 
ones  j  these  are  again  planted  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  process  is  contined  for  four  or  five  years, 
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before  they  become  large  enough  for  exportation. 


The  second  method  differs  from  this,  in  that 
the  whole  base  of  the  bulb  is  scooped  out.  Great 
care  is  required  in  the  after  management  to  pre- 
vent rot.  The  bulb  thus  operated  on  is  dried  In 
sand,  and  planted  in  due  season.  By  the  follow- 
ing summer  the  scooped  interior  has  become  a 
mass  of  small  bulbs,  less  in  siae,  it  is  true,  but 
much  more  numerously  produced  than  under  the 
first  method  The  after  management  and  cul* 
ture  is  the  same  as  in  the  foregoing  process,  but 
six  or  seven  years  are  required  to  bring  the 
bulbs  to  perfection.  Some  varieties  are  propa- 
gated best  by  the  first,  others  by  the  second 
process. 


Flowers  Injured  by  Frost.— It  is  well 
known  to  American  Strawberry  growers,  that 
when  a  Strawberry  flower  is  injured  by  frost,  its 
pistils  are  the  first  to  suffer,  and  that  it  gets  a 
-black  eye."  A  correspondent  of  the  London 
Journal  of  Horticulture  contributed  an  excellent 
paper  showing  that  this  is  the  case  with  all 
fruits.    He  concludes  by  saying : 

"  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  most  ten- 
der portion  of  the  flower  or  fruit  is  the  style  of 
pistil,  and  that  is  the  vital  part  5  when  that  is 


injured  in  any  way.  however  slight,  the  uses  of 
the  flower  are  at  au  end.  The  stamens  are  al- 
most as  hardy  as  the  leaves,  and  are  very  rarely 
injured  The  petals,  also,  which  are  the  beaute- 
ous part"  stands  a  good  deal  of  rough  usage. 
They  are,  however,  of  no  benefit  to  the  fruit. 
To  discover  when  Apples  or  Pears  are  killed  by 
frost,  simply  look  to  the  pistil,  which  very  soon 
shows  the  effect ;  if  it  is  green  it  is  well,  if  black 
then  it  is  dead  ;  and  for  further  satisfaction  cut 
transversely  through  the  young  fruit,  and  ex- 
perience will  soon  teach,  oven  with  the  fairest 
flower,  the  value  of  a  black  heart.'' 

The  Rose  in  tiie  Window.— 

Thvre  n  a  rumr.  looking  In  at  the  window, 

Id  every  condition  of  life; 
In  days  of content  and  enjoyment, 
In  hours  with  bitterness  rife, 

Were  er  there'*  the  smile  of  a  woman, 
As  bright  aa  a  beam  from  above; 

Tin  the  roue  looking  In  at  the  window, 
And  filling  the  dwelling  with  love. 

Reynolds  Holf. 

Movements  of  Chlorophyll  —  M.  Pril- 
lieux,  in  a  note  recently  presented  to  the 
French  Academy  makes  some  further  observa- 
tians  an  the  Movements  of  the  Grains  of 
Chlorophyll  in  plants  under  the  Influence  of 
light  The  s;reen  matter  of  plants,  or  chloro- 
phyll, occurs,  it  is  well  known,  under  the  form 
of  grains.  Many  years  since  M.  Bohm,  a  Ger- 
man observer,  announced  that  in  certain  cras- 
sulaceous  plants  he  had  seen  these  grains  become 
heaped  up  in  the  middle  of  the  cells  nnder  the 
direct  action  of  >he  sun.  More  recently  a  learned 
Russian,  M.  Famintkin,  has  recognized  in  the 
cells  of  the  leaves  of  a  Moss  (Minium)  some  very 
marked  movements  of  the  grains  of  chlorophyll 
under  the  influence  of  light ;  and  his  discovery 
has  been  confirmed  and  extended  by  his  com- 
patriot, M.  Borodine.  The  author  had  carried 
out  confirmatory  observations  on  another  species 
of  Moss  (Funaria  hygrometrical),  which  he  thus 
described: 

"The  action  of  light  on  the  position  of  the 
grains  of  chlorophyll  can  be  conveniently  studied 
at  night,  with  the  aid  of  a  lamp.  I  will  recite 
some  experiments  made  on  December  20th  last. 
At  5  P  M.  the  plant,  kept  for  several  days  pre- 
vious in  darkness,  showed  all  the  grains  of  chlo- 
rophyll applied  along  the  lateral  partitions  be- 
tween the  cells.  It  was  exposed  to  the  light  of 
a  lamp  under  the  microscope,  and  several  grains 
moved  to  the  upper  face ;  the  movement  being 
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12.15  A.  M,  12.30;  when  tho  displacement 
seemed  finished  the  grains  were  distributed  on 
the  superficial  partition  of  the  cells ;  they  had 
taken  their  diurnal  position.  Either  by  the  light 
of  the  lamp  or  by  daylight  I  have  seen  this 
changing  of  the  grains  of  chlorophyll  from  the 
noctural  to  the  diurnal  position  take  place  in 
about  an  hour. — Gardener's  Chronicle. 


The  Anemone  Japonica  as  a  Decorative 
Plant.— So  much  attention  has  lately  been  paid 
to  plants  for  spring  and  summer  decoration,  that 
this  and  other  autumnal  flowering  plants  have 
been  unwisely   and   undeservedly  neglected. 
Plants  for  autumn  display  are,  however,  every 
year,  becoming  moro  than  ever  a  necessity. 
The  recent  introduction  of  so  many  tender 
plants  for  summer  has  had  a  tendency  to  shorten 
rather  than  to  prolong  the  beauty  of  out-door 
gardens.    The  old  Anemone  japonica  is  both 
valuable  and  useful.   I  now,  however,  wish  to 
call  attention  to  its  white  variety,  Honorine 
Fvbert;  for,  among  all  late  blooming,  hardy, 
herbaceous  plants, I  know  of  none  that  equals  it, 
and  its  large  and  lovely  pure  white  flowers  are 
produced  in  great  abundance.   '1  his  last  autumn 
it  was  a  mass  of  bloom  up  to  the  first  severe 
frost.   After  this  temporary  check,  and  during 
the  subsequent  mild  weather,  it  was  again  in 
great  beauty.   Up  to  the  middle  of  November 
it  continued  to  make  often  successful  attempts 
to  unfold  its  profusion  of  flower  buds.   In  rows 
and  groups  it  produces  a  lovely  effect,  and  that 
at  a  time  when  most  of  the  summer  bedding 
plants  are  dead,  or  paralysed  with  cold    As  a 
pot  plant  it  is  equally  strikiug.    There  is  gene- 
rally a  dearth  of  plants  in  bloom  inourconserva 
tories  wben  fuchsias,  &c,  are  removed,  and  be- 
fore crysanthemums  and  forced  flowers  como  in 
During  this  interval  the  anemone  in  question  is 
in  its  best  condition.   Its  propagation  is  by  no 


very  appreciable  In  the  coarse  of  an  hour,  two  means  difficult.  If  the  larger  portions  of  its  nu- 
grains  occupying  the  middlo  of  the  upper  cell- 1  merous  fibrous  roots  be  cut  into  little  pieces, 
wall  of  the  cell  The  lamp  was  then  put  out.  each  will  produce  a  plant.  If  examined,  they 
At  7.15  the  grains  which  were  arranged  along  :'  will  be  found  to  be  covered  with  small  wart-likc 
the  upper  partition  had  mostly  regained  the  i  excrescences,  sometimes  even  a  rudimentary 
lateral  partitions.  At  11.30  all  without  excep- 1  leaf  may  be  visible  on  them.  The  smaller  por- 
tion had  become  fixed  on  the  lateral  cell-walls,  jtionsof  the  fibrous  roots  need  not  be  wasted, 
The  lamp  was  again  lighted,  and  after  a  few  in-  j  but  should  be  collected,  and  placed  thickly  in  a 
stants  the  grains  again  changed  place,  and  after  <  flower-pot,  and  covered  over  with  sandy  soil ;  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  several  had  glided  from  the  '  a  short  time  the  surface  will  present  more  the 
lateral  to  the  upper  cell-wall.  Their  position  ,  appearance  of  a  pot  of  seedlings  than  that  of 
was  successively  noticed  at  11.55  midnight,  !  cuttings. 

Really  these  herbaceous  anemones  should  be 
much  more  grown.    During  the  past  summer 
we  were  visiting  the  gardens  of  an  old  residence 
at  Acton,  Middlesex,  and  in  some  mixed  herba- 
ceous borders  we  found  large  clumps  of  the  old 
Anemone  japonica,  and  its  paler  variety,  A.  ja- 
ponica hybrida,  that  had  remained  in  the  ground 
undisturbed  for  a  considerable  period.  The 
patches  were  quite  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  a 
profusion  of  flower  stalks  had  grown  from  them 
to  the  height  of  fonr  feet,  each  of  which  was 
literally  loaded  with  fine  blossoms,  with  hun- 
dreds of  buds  coming  on  to  succeed  them.  A 
fitting  companions  to  the  splendid  and  continu- 
ous summer-blooming  plants  is  the  white  varie- 
ty mentioned  above.    During  the  past  summer 
we  grew  and  bloomed  in  32  sized  pots  some 
plants  of  A.  Honorine  Fobert,  which  grew  to  the 
height  of  about  two  feet,  and  bloomed  the  whole 
summer  through,  till  the  frost  cut  them  off*. 
Being  somewhat  confined  in  the  roots,  the  flow- 
ers were  not  so  large  as  if  the  plants  had  been 
growing  in  the  open  air,  but  this  was  amply 
compensated  for  by  the  immense  number  pro- 
duced.   Out  of  doors  as  well  as  pots  the  Ane- 
mone japonica  flowers  freely  and  continuously, 
and  our  readers  who  have  not  already  got  them 
in  their  gardens  should  obtain  them.    A  good, 
deep,  and  somewhat  rich  loam  suits  them  well 
but  they  should  not  occupy  a  low,  damp  spot. 
Once  obtained, chese  herbaceous  anemones  can 
be  soon  increased  by  division  at  the  roots  in  the 
autumn  or  early  spring.  They  can  also  be  raised 
from  seeds.    The  white  variety  is  not  so  plenti- 
ful as  the  the  older  kinds  ;  perhaps  because  it  is 
not  so  much  appreciated  as  it  ready  deserves  to 
bo.   Ouce  grown  it  will  never  be  abandoned  as 
a  summer  decorative  plant  for  large  or  small 
flower  gardens.    For  cutting  from,  it  is  also  in- 
valuable, and  the  flower  stalks  are  long  and 
stout,  and  the  flowers  are  by  no  means  of  a  fra- 
gile character — Gardener's  Record. 
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P.  O.  BOX  2956.  OFFICE,  58  LIBERTY  ST. 

HEW  YORK  CITY. 
AMERICAN  AGENCY  OF 

D.  DAUVESSB,  Nurserymak,  ....      ORLEANS,  France. 
BUG.  VERDIER,  FILS  A1NE,  Florist  {Specialty;  Gladioli),  PARIS, 
FERDINAND  GLOEDE,  Nursery  man.  (,   "  Strawberries  &  Currants),  BEAUVAIS,  " 
JAMES  DICKSON  &  SONS,  Nurserymen,  -         -    CHE STE R, England. 
PETER  8.  ROBERTSON  &  CO.,  Nurserymen,         -         -      EDINBURGH  Scotl'd 
JOHN  STEWART  &  80NS,)          -                 -     DUNDEE  Scotland  and  FERN- 

Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  )  •  -       DO  WN,  (Dorsetshire),  England, 

E.  H.  KRELAGE  &  SON,  Florists,      -  -      HAARLEM,  Holland. 
FREDERICK  ADOLPHUS  HA  AGE.  Jr.,  Seedsman.  ERFURT,  Prussia, 

|  \ )  And  other  European  houses. 

Catalogues  of  these  honses  sent  to  applicants  immediately,  if  ready  for  distribution,  on  re- 
eeipt  of  their  applications ;  if  not,  as  soon  as  they  are  received. 


C.  RAOUX, 


IMPORTER 
58  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Offers  for  sale,  for  early  Spring  delivery,  a  lot  of 

French  Nursery  Stocks. 

CONSISTING  IN 

APPLE,  Common,  Paradise  and  Doucin. 
CHERRY,  Mahaleb. 

PEAR,  1  year,  Seedlings  and  1  year  transplanted. 
■■• y  PLUM,  St.  Julien. 

QUINCE,  Angers  and  Fontenay. 
NORWAY  SPRUCE. 
AUSTRIAN  PINE. 
SCOTCH  PINE. 

EUROPEAN  LARCH. 

Also,  about  25,000  AMERICAN  ARBORVIT^,  kept  one 
year    in    Nursery  Row. 
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Berliner,  Henry,  Philadelphia   * 

Karih  Closet  Co..  Hartford,  Conn   ••••  * 

Elder,  Walter,  Philads   * 

Fay,  C.  J.  i  Camden,  N.J    •   t. 

Hitehtogo,  k  Co..  Hew  Tork   * 

Jenkins,  T.  B.,  8upt-.  Chambersburg,  Pa   S 

Marc,  Gabriel,  Astoria,  New  Tork  , .  * 

Mrehaa.  Thorns*.  Oartnanlown,  Phllad  a   S 

Miller,  fhas  II.',  ffettnaniown,  Pa   • 

Myers,  Tbo*.  J  ,  Philadelphia   I 

Phceolx.  F.  K.,  Bloomlngton,  Us  

Raonx,  C  New  Tork   1 

Roger*,  C.  B  ,  Philadelphia  1.1   - 

gage.  F.  I.,  Cromwell,  < 'on a.. ••  ••••••••....•••••.....•.»•...•  *■ 

Smith,  Thomaa  B.  *  Co.,  Plantaville,  Cooo      * 

Trevor  It  Co.,  Loekport,  Nsw  Tork...   •» 

Whiting,  8.  P.  Detroit,  Mich   * 

As  hldoatriona.  lewperSr.*^!^ thoroughly  nndarstande 
the  raising  or  all  kind"  of  track  No  ooe  seed  apply  uuleea  be  can 
present  the  beet  testimonials.    Any  one  who  can  do  so,  can  obtain 

BT  A  OARPKNM^^l'^^ui^h^rooJ'^'undaratanda  the 
business  In  all  its  branches  Would  prefer  a  private  pUre 
Beat  of  reference*  can  be  given  on  demand.  Direct  to  O.  R.,  Office 
of  the  Gardener' t  Monthly. 

A 8  OARDENSR,  by  a  married  avao,  with  wife  and  on*  child, 
nnderetsaids  the  forcing  of  all  klnda  of  frulla.  Tine*,  grape- 
riee  stove,  hot  and  «reenhonae  plants,  and  vegetables;  also  pro 
nae-Mina  for  the  trade  Satisfactory  reference  A  flrst-claaa  pri 
▼ate  place  preferred.  Addreea,  W.  W.  C  ,  at  Gardener's  Monthly 
Office.  Philadelphia,  Pa 


American  Seedling  Veibenas. 

The  snbeertber  challenges  any  gardener  or  a  ma  tear  to  produce; 
««  lite  a  aolleeiinn  of  Veibeoaa,  either  for  brillaney  of  color,  alt* 
or  peculiarity  of  mark,  as  the  collection  of  this  year's  aeedllnga 
raised  at  0.  Gonti.  the  residence  of  Jay  Cooke,  Cheltenham,  Pa.. 
where  every  one  interested  in  Horticulture  is  Invited  to  call  and 
see  for  tbemselvea.  THlUP  8CHAFFKR,  Gardens*, 

THOM  A8~  ROBERTSOlifr 
Practical  Gardener  and  Florist, 

N.  W.  Cor.  Twentieth  k  Coates  Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Oronnds  laid  ont.  planted  and  kept  in  order  on  reasonable 


at  short  notice. 


Old. 


We  ask  special  attention  to 

Our  unusually  fine  and  large  lot  of 
PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES,  from  1  to  4  yrs. 

Half  a  million  of  small  Evergreens, 
NORWAY  SPRUCE  and  IRISH  JUNIPERS, 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS,  GRAPE  VINES,  Ac. 
300  varieties  of  ROSES,  and  a  corresponds 
of  Greenhouse  and  Flowering  PlaoU. 
Price  Lists  and  Catalogues  on  application. 

Address,  T.  B.  JENKINS,  Sdf't., 

Chambersburg  Nursery  Association, 
jI2  Chamkkrsbu ao,  Pa. 


Wll  undertake  to  raise,  with  proper  mdlltlea.  any  quantity  ..f 
stock  required  In  the  Oreenhouae  and  hardy  ornamental  depart- 
ments of  at- y  first-el aaa  nursery 

Advertlaer  is  forty  years  of «p«,  married,  and  has  a  family. 

Guarantee,  strict  sobriety,  and  attention  Jo  employer's  lntere»i 

Jia  Addreea  PROPAGATOR.  Box  1S34,  Springfield.  Ills. 

BT  A  MARRIED  MAN,  aged  30.  no  children,  a  situation  as 
rtrdener  in  a  private  or  public  place.  Has  hsd  15  years'  rx^ 
pertence  In  England  and  7  In  this  country.  In  a'.l  the  b^raachee  of 
frnrttcultnre.  C.u  be  heard  from  by  addmsl.g,  JOHN  CHARL- 
TON, Florlet  and  Ora|*-grower.  Rochester,  N  \.  


RIFLES,  SHOT-GUNS,  REVOLVERS,  4c, 

of  all  klnda  at  reduced  prices,  warranted  and  sent  by  Kxpree- 
e-  a.  d.)  lo  he  examined  before  paid  for. 

Liberal  terms  t»  the  trade,  agenta  or  clubs.  Write  for  a  Cats- 
locne.  Address 

GREAT  WESTERN  GUN  WORKS, 
jalys  Pittsburgh,  Pn. 

ARMT  0DN8.  REVOLVERS.  Ac,  bought  or  traded  for. 


MORTt  HA  NT 0  fJD  I F  f  E  R  E  N  \  STYLES. 

LIFT  AND  FORCE  PUMPS, 

Hydraulic  Rami,  Ac, 


RUMS  EY  &  CO., 
Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y.,  O.  S  A. 

 WALTER  KLDER 

LANDSCAPE  AND  JOBBING '  OAKDENEB 

No.  mi  RODMAN  STKbkT.  Philadelphia 
i  to  all  branches  of  his  buaineaa  on  reasonable 


Turnip  Seed ! !  Cabbage  Plants ! ! I 

1  AMERICAN  PURPLE  TOP  and  WHITE  FLAT 
DUTCH  TURNIP.  PURPLE-TOP  RUTA  BAG  A 
TURNIP.  Skirvinf's,  Ashcrofl's  and  Carter** 
IMPROVED  SWEDE,  wi.h  all  the  most  approved 
imported  varieties,  all  of  which  will  be  sold  to  the 
Trade  at  the  lowest  market  prices  ;  or  will  be  for- 
warded to  any  address,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
75  cents  per  pound. 

1,000,000   DRUMHEAD    and    FLAT  DUTCH 
CABBAGE  PLANTS,  of  the  best  quality. 

For  sale  at  the  Skkd  Sroaic  of  C.  B.  ROGERS, 
jll  No.  133  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

PAT'S  PATENTS. 
Building  Paper  (no  tab)  for  inside  and  out. 
PAPER  FLOOR  and  STAIR  CARPETING. 
Hay  and  Cotton  Press. 
FOLDING  SAW  HORSE. 

Stump- Puller  &  Book- Lifter. 

C.  J.  FAY,  Camd£n,  N.  J. 

NURSERY  STOCK 

For  Ihe  Fall  of  It  10i 

Cjie  CLtrmantoton  $tarserits. 

D 

The  foremen  in  the  absence  of  the  proprietor,  will 
always  have  pleasure  in  showing  vistors  the  stock. 
THOMAS  MEEHAN, 
PaopaiEToa,  Germantown  Nurseries. 


Mexican  Everbearing  Strawberry. 

A  hardy  and  vigorous  plant,  bearing  from  early  June  until  the  frosts  of  winter;  a  constant  and  prolific 
fruiter,  of  good  flavor  and  sice;  no  garden  thou  Id  be  without  tbo'u. 

Order*  adresscd  to  J.  P.  WhitingA  Co.,  Letroit,  Mich.,  wflt  receive  prompt  attention. 
Send  for  Circular.    Plant*  $3  per  doz,,  sept  by  m»U  OP  e JP^NQ  £  CQ 

m»y6  Detroit,  Mich. 
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HITCHINGS    &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1  8  4  4, 

MAN C F  ACTURKR8  OF 


PATEMT 


AND 

IMPROVED  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

FOR  "VV^IFLlMCIlNr  O 
Greenhouses,  Graperies,  Propagating  and  Forcing  Houses, 
Conservatories,  Dwellings,  Schools,  &c.  , 

«  ■  •     •    |          ■        •  ■ 

Also,  for  Beating  Water  for  Baths  and  Manufacturing  Purposes. 


JNTEW  BOILER,  PATENTED  1867. 

  #   

#  » 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  our  New  Corrugated  Fire  Box  Boiler,  which 
•a bine  the  advantages  of  Great  Heating  Power,  Great  economy  in  Fuel,  Sim- 
plicity in  construction,  Durability,  Completeness,  and  Compactness ;  Easily 
set  up  and  Easily  managed,  with  but  little  care  or  attention ;  doea  not  require 
brick  work  in  setting ;  does  net  require  near  so  deep  a  pit  or  cellar  for  the  boiler  to 
and  in  as  the  ordinary  style  of  boiler,  and  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  any  Fuel,  either 
Anthracite  or  Bituminous  Coal,  Coke  or  Wood. 

We  manufacture  four  aizes  of  the  corrugated  Fire  Box  Boiler;  also  continue  the  manufacture  of  four 
sizes  of  the  combination  Cone  and  Flue  Boiler. 

Fire  sizes  of  the  conical  Boiler  and  three  sizes  of  Saddle  Boiler,  the  latter  is  designed  to  be  used  in  con 
nection  with  brick  flues;  also  manufactures  Cast  Iron  Pipe,  Expansion  Tanks,  Vapor  Pans,  Stop  Va  vet 
Branches,  Teis  and  Elbows  ;  also  Iron  Troughs,  for  Propagating  Beds,  and  everything  necessary  for  Green- 
house Heaters.    Send  for  Circular  and  Reference. 

^LITCHINGS  c*3  CO.* 

iune  .    c.  153  CROSBY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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In  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Arm  of 
MARC  &  VV  ITU  AM,  Florists  and  Nurskkymen, 
Astoria,,  L.  I.  The  business,  &c.  will  be  continued 
by  and  under  the  name  of 

GABRIEL  MARC, 

junl  Astoria,  L.  I  ,  N.  Y- 

"improved  stock. 

Premium  Chester  White  Swine,  pure  breed  poul- 
try.   All  other  breeds  from  our  own  impnrtatiobs. 

Send  Stamp  for  Illustrated  Price  and  Descriptive 
Circulars. 

THOS.  B.  SMITH  &  CO., 
f«b  Plantsville,  Conn. 

CHARLES  H.  MILLER, 

•horticulturist  and 

Landscape  Gardener, 

5740  German  town  Avenue,  Phila. 

1 f~  Coniullatont   for    ImproTetaenta,  Plana  for   Laying  on 
Grounds,  both  public  and  private,  Finn  ting  Orchard*,  Oardeua,  Ac. 

Labels!  Labels! 

TKKK.  PLANT,  AM)  BOITCH  LABELS.  GARDEN  STAKES,  *c. 

Mads  from  the  be«t  quality  of  Pine  Lumber,  and  acknowledged  by 
all  to  be  the  bent  aver  offered  to  the  Trade. 


NEW  STYLES 


OF 


BOUQUET  PAPE 


In  every  size  and  quality.    Imported  by 

HENRY  BERLINER, 

15  North  Ninth  Street, 


aa 


june  1 


Philadelphia  - 


ajENN-vork: 

597  B*oM*«r; 


South  (Toward  Hi..  Kaltimore. 
2  Carondelst  St.,  New  Orlean*. 
-  W  Main  St.,  Memphla. 


19  DOANE  «T. 


IMS  La  Salle  St..  Chicago. 
Maaelllon,  Stark  Co..  Ohio. 
83  SUte  St.,  Albany,  If.  ». 


40 
60 

25 


PRICES : 
No.  1  Tree  Labels,  pierced  for  wire...? 

2  do      do  notched  

2*  Grape  do         ««    2}  inch  

3  Pot    do  3,       4,  4}  in.  long... 

4  Bunchdo     5     do    1 

5  Bale   do     12    do     2  wide...    6  00 

Stakes,  12  inches  long   3  00 

Greenhouse  Rods,  2  feet  long   6  00 

Other  lengths  in  proportion. 
No.  3  Pot  Labels  5,  5$,  and  ti  inches  long  at  pro- 
portion at*  rates.    Orders  for 

10,000  to  50.000,  Nob.  1,  2,2$,  &  3,  10  per  ct.  disc'nt 
60,000  or  more,  "       u        15  41 

Samples  sent  tree.   Send  for  a  Circular.  Address, 

TREVOR  k  CO.. 


vinegar; 


55  per  100t 
50  do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


sap 


Lockport,  Niagara  Co.  N.  Y 


HOW    MADE  FROM  CIDER,  WINE,  MOL.'.S- 
ft  or  Sorghum  In  10  hour*,  without  sj»it^ 
dniga.    For  circular*,  addrean,  f.  I.  SAUK,  Vinegar  Maker,  Oum 
well,  Conn. 

COLORED  PLATES 

OF 

FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS 

Drawn  and  colored  from  Nature  in  the  very  beat 
style,  far  Nurserymen,  Tree  Dealers  and  Amateurs. 

Also  Fruit  and  Flowerpieces,  lirotips, different  sizes 
and  styles,  for  Parlor  and  Office  Ornaments. 

A  large  collection  of  Plates  now  on  hand,  and 
additions  constantly  made.  Furnished  separately  or 
neatly  bound  as  desired. 

Thete  Plate*  are  equal  to  any  made  in  this  country. 

Four  samples  by  mail  for  fl.    Send  for  List. 

Address  F  K  I'll  (KMX, 

oct  Bloomington,  Ills. 


HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILERS, 

For  heating  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Vineries,  Forcing 

Pits,  Public  and  Private  Buildings 
The  advantages  are,  Cheapness,  Durability,  Economy  in  Fuel,  and  Space — requiring  no  more 

room  than  a  common  flue  furnace. 


No.  1  Boiler  will  heat  200  feet, 
No.  2       41  *    300  feet, 

No.  3      "  "    4O0  feet, 


$18 

20 
28 


No.  4  Boiler  will  heat  500  feet, 
No.  5      "  **    700  feet, 

No.  6      "  "  H  00  feet, 


»33 
46 


We  are  prepared  to  heat  with  this  Boiler  from  One  Hundred  to  Ten  Thousand  Feet  4-inch  pipe. 
We  hare  also  the  Upright  Tubular  Boilers  of  various  sizes.    Please  send  for  circular  of  reference*. 

THOMAS   J.  MYERS, 

Jo°  No  1162  PaMyunk  Road,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Google 


PATENT  BOILERS, 


Fig  1. 


Fig  2. 


Hot  Water  Apparatus, 

No.  117  PRINOB  STREET.  BETWEEN  ORE  EN  AND  WOOSTBR,  NEW  TORS. 

Por  Warming  and  Ventilating  Public  Buildings,  Private  Dwellings,  Greenhorn,  Graperies, 
Porcing  Pits,  Drying  Rooms,  and  Heating  Water  for  Public  Baths. 

Fig.  1  is  an  outside  view.   Fig.  2  is  a  vertical  section  through  the  centre. 

This  Boiler  as  the  most  simple,  the  cheapest,  most  economical  and  powerful  Boiler  ever  offered  to 
the  Public.  It  requires  less  attention  j  does  not  require  cleaning  to  make  it  effective;  draught  ia  always 
good,  there  being  no  water-jscketed  chambers  to  condense  the  smoke  and  choke  up  the  flue. 

The  great  reputation  our  Boilers  have  maintained  for  a  number  of  rears,  together  with  our  well  known 
promptness,  punctuality,  an. I  pesonal  attention  to  business,  warrant  us  in  guarnteeing  any  work  en- 
trusted to  os  will  be  completed  in  a  substantial  and  satisfactory  manner- 


Tho#.  Carter,  Naraerymnn,  Haltig h,N.  0. 
W.  C.  Strong.  Kur^Tyman,  Brighton,  Mam. 
Barrow*  &  Wood,  Nurseryimn,  FUhkill,  N.Y. 
John  Klli«,  Nurwryman,  whits  Plato*,  N.  T. 
William  Chorltoa,  Now  Brighton,  SUten  Island. 
Too*.  Drake,  Kaq.,  Oennantown,  Pa. 
Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  Harruburg,  Pa. 
t,  D.  Cameron.  Esq..  Barrlebarg,  Pa- 
A.  Wolle,  »q..  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
W.  T.  Gordon,  K«j  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
L.  Case,  Baq.,  Clravaiand.  Ohio. 
Oeo.  A.  Stanley.  K«q..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Hoa.  K.  D.  Morgwn.  Nswqort,  B.  t. 
Bon.  W.  B  Lawerence,  Newport  R,  I. 
C.  H.  Rn«ell,  Esq..  NowporlR.  I. 
a  a  rearing,  K-q..  Nuwport.  R.  L 
Oardener  Brewer,  E«q.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
John  Paine.  Kaq.,  Newport,  K.  I. 
»  I.  IWrrwIa,  E«q.,  Newport,  a  I. 

re,  KM}.,  Newport,  R  I. 

,  Baq.,  Newport.  R.  I. 

-*■»,  B»q..  Newport,  B.  I. 
Esq  ,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Esq.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Esq.,  Palmyra,  H.  T. 


REFERENCES, 


Alexander  Mitchell,  Esq..  Mllwankia,  ' 

H.  M.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Chicago,  111. 

I.  H.  Dunham.  Esq..  Chicago,  1)1. 
M.  P.  Basb.Eaq ,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 
N  Wheeli'r,Kt.|„  Bridgeport.Cou. 
0   W.  Coit,  Eiq.,  Norwleb,  Conn. 

E.  W.  Williams.  Esq  ,  Norwich,  Cobb. 

J.  B  Slater.  B*q.,  Norwich.  Cobb. 

David  Smith,  Eaq.,  Norwich.  Conn. 

Hoa.  Wo,  8paguo,  B*q.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

David  Duncan,  Esq.,  Providence,  R-  I. 

R.  C.  Taft,  Esq.,  Providence,  a  1. 

r.  W.  Parmale,  Eaq.,  CI  If  too,  ritetea  Island. 

George  K  Meiesner,  Esq.,  Richmond,  Statea  bland 

C.  P.  Meiasner,  Slapleton,  Statea  Island. 

A.  DejouK«,  E*q  ,  Siapleton,  States  Island. 

8.  D.  Bibcock,  £Rq  ,  Elverdale,  N.  Y. 

H.  F.  Spalding,  K»<i..  Kiverdnle,  N.  Y. 

H,  M.  Brarnpn,  Ehq..  Lee  Avenne,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

E.  H.  Wvlcott,  Astoria,  L.  I. 

E.  Woolsey,  E«o..,  Astoria.  I>.  I. 

Peter  Mo  Her,  Esq.,  No.  »s  Firth  Avenne,  N.  Y. 

Peter  V  Klog,  Esq.,  No.  99  West  10th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Oeo.  W .  l.aae.  Esq.,  No.  8  Went  '29th  St..  N.  Y. 

Wbj,  Moller,  E»q.,  No.  8  Wast  20th  St.,  N.  Y. 


WEATHERED  k  CHEREVOT, 


DEEEE'8 

PREMIUM  PANSY  SEED, 

Viola  Tricolor  Maxima. 

We  hate  made  a  apecialty  of  thin  favorite  flower  and  have  again  (Aprl,  1870, » 
taken  the  First  Premium  for  P*n*i.«»,  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Pennaylrania 
Horticultural  Society.  For  early  Winter  blooming,  the  teed  ehonld  be  sown  in 
July  and  Anguat ;  and  for  Spring  blooming,  In  September  and  October.  Fall 
direction*  will  accompany  each  paper  of  aeed. 

Price— 50  cent*  per  packet ;  or  five  paeketa  for  Two  Dollars. 
We  aleo  offer  a  fine  (train  of  the  following : 

Primula  sinemia  Chinete  Primrose— A  charming  and  favorite  Win- 
ter flowei  1 


ing  plant  for  early  blooming.    The  seed  (ho old  be 


I  in  Jnly, 
..tSeenl 

■plead  ens  fimbriate  -so   •  • 

or«cta  inporba  .fiO  * 

able  rows,  db  crimson,  db  whiter  "  « 

The  Keren  rarletiei  for  $2  50. 


u 
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aeat  dwarf  hybrid  vnrietie*  I 

very  dwarf,  only  7  inche*,  lieeutiful  color*. &0 
fine  mixed  IS 


hybrid 


For 


.***•....■•■■••. .00 

•*««.«••.. .30 


varieties  *ee 


List  of  Flower  Seeds,  etc.,  Ju«  publWhed,  which  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicant.. 

Seedsman  and  Florist, 

714  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Grown  from  carefully  *  lotted  and  tran«t>lanlcd  root*,  thereby  eecurtiig  a  reliable  article.  Time  of  (owing,  from  Jnly  to 
for  the  ftrel  fonr  kind*  nn  the  list.    The  other  varietle*  from  June  to  middle  of  July. 


Early  White  Flat  Dutch  (Strap-leaf  1. 
Pnrple  or  Red-tnp  Flat 
K«rly  White  Stone 
Early  Yellow  Stone. 

AH  tl 


I-arco  White  Globe  or  Norfolk. 
Gold'  n  Ball,  or  Orange  Jelly. 
Lpng  White  French,  very  One 
Purple-top  Rata  Bagn,  or  Swdeiah. 

above  will  be  mailed  at  10  cent*  per  ounce,  or 
TKLTOW  OR  ..Hi:  MAN  MA  ll  ROW  TCR.MP.  a  very  line  delicute  flaxored  variety:  SO  cent*  per  ounce,  or  tl  00  per 
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Sklrvlng'*  Improved,  Swedish 
Golden  Globe  Rnta  Baga,  " 
While  Ruta  Rata,  ■ 
Yellow  Aberdeen,  or  Scotch. 
?nt#  per  pouml. 


Nos  21  and  23  SOUTH  6th  ST., 

Between  Market  ami  GJvestnut  Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


FLOWER  SEEDS,  in  great  variety. 

FIELD     '.A-  3ST  ID      GRASS  SEEDS. 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS  OF  THE  BEST  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  MANUFACTURE. 

BOOKS  ON  iGltlcrLTl  RAL,  BOTANICAL  AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

Co     Vases,  and  Garden  Statuary,  Rustic  Chairs,  Settees,  Flower  Stands,  Ac 
For  Sale  Wholesale  and  Retail,  al  reasonable  prices. 

DAVID   LANDRETH   &  SON, 

NIMMO  &  SCOLLAY'S 

IMPROVED 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 


rot 


I 


WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Dwelling*,  Greenhouses,  Graperies, 
Forcing  Pits,  Drying  Booms, 
Heating  Water  for  Public  Baths,  <fcc. 

Thi*  Boiler  I*  perfectly  *elf-cleaulog.  Simple,  Eco- 
nomical aud  Powerful,  baviog  more  effective  eur- 
met  In  lea*  apace  than  any  B.,iier  In  the  Market. 
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HINTS  FOR  .AUGUST. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE 
GROUND. 

Every  reader  of  our  pages  ought  by  this  time 
to  know  how  to  trim  a  hedge.  Experience 
shows  all  do  not.  Perhaps  if  we  put  the  rule 
in  a  few  words,  it  may  be  remembered.  To  keep 
all  parts  of  a  plant  healthy,  every  part  must 
have  light  A  hedge  trimmed  with  upright  sides 
and  square  top,  allows  light  to  the  bottom  parts 
of  the  hedge  only  mornings  and  evenings,  there- 
ffjre,  the  faces  of  the  hedge  should  be  sloping. 
Such  hedges  mowed  once  a  year,  are  models  of 
perfection  for  twenty  years. 

The  improvements  in  mowing  machines  have 
nearly  driven  the  scythe  out  of  use.  This  is  to 
be  rejoiced  at.  It  is  a  blessiug  to  hundreds  of 
gardeners,  and  numberless  places  are  enabled  to 
be  kept  pretty  that  were  in  roughness  before. 
Every  one  should  have  a  mowing  machine.  But 
every  new  idea  produces  evils  as  well  as  good. 
So  those  machines  allow  small  weeds  to  get  light 
which  were  crowded  out  in  the  long  grass  of 
past  times.  These  now  crowd  out  the  grass  in 
their  turn.  We  poiutcd  out  this  consequence 
when  mowing  machines  were  getting  general. 
Hundreds  now  find  it  so,  and  ask  us  for  the 
remedy.  All  that  can  be  done,  is  to  keep  up 
the  health  of  the  grass  by  top-dressing  in  fall. 
This  will  keep  the  grass  up  in  good  heart  longer 
than  it  otherwise  would  be.  But  it  will  fail  in 
time ;  then  the  best  thing  will  be  to  break  up 
the  plot,  and  sow  it  down  again  with  fresh  grass. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  increasing  attention 
given  to  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  Now  is  the 
time  to  look  after  collecting  seeds.  If  the  places 
where  they  are  sown  can  be  covered  with  some- 


thing to  shade  them,  and  kept  thus  shaded  till 
nextepring,  it  is  beet  to  sow  now.  Mostof  our  best 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  are  natives  of  America, 
hence  if  we  see  very  pretty  flowers  in  the  wild 
wood  or  prairies,  there  will  be  nothing  unfashion- 
able in  saving  their  seed  and  sowing  ia  the  gar- 
den also.  When  sown  nt  this  season,  they  will 
mostly  flower  the  next  year.  Some  seeds  must 
be  sown  now  to  grow  at  all.  Sweet  Briar  is  liko 
this.  Wash  the  Haws  out  of  the  red  pear  like 
fruit,  and  sow  in  sandy  soil. 

Hollyhocks  are  generally  increased  by  divid- 
ing the  roots  or  cuttings  of  the  BtemB  ;  but  these 
are  best  renewed  occasionally  from  seeds.  The 
very  double  ones  do  not  seed  freely  when  unaid- 
ed by  art.  The  petals  which  are  produced  from 
the  staminal  column,  overgrow  the  pistils  and 
prevent  the  pollen  from  acting.  Therefore  it  is 
necessary  in  order  to  get  seed  with  certainty,  to 
rub  a  camel  hair  pencil  in  the  pollen  and  twist 
it  around  in  the  centre  where  the  pistils  are.  An 
examination  of  the  double  flower  will  show  what 
is  meant.  Single  Hollyhocks  usually  vary  much 
from  seeds ;  but  double  ones  reproduce  them- 
selves very  nearly,  because  it  is  hard  for  them 
to  fertilize  with  their  own  pollen,  and  worse 
from  others.  If  new  varieties  are  desired,  use 
the  brush  in  the  pollen  of  some  other  color  than 
than  one  you  wish  seed  from. 

Some  plants  vary  from  seed  very  much  with- 
out any  .cross  fertilization.  Carnations  and 
Pinks  are  of  this  class.  These  seed  very  freely 
in  this  country,  and  many  forms  may  be  had 
from  one  plant.  They  are  beautiful,  and  as 
sweet  as  they  are  good  looking.  Pity  they  arc 
not  more  grown.   Left  to  themselves,  they  will 
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dwindle  away  ia  time.  Every  olber  yeartfce  side 
brandies  should  be  layered  into  rich  soli  to  re- 
new  them.  Roses  may  bo  raised  from  the  haws,  I 
like  Sweet  Briars.  They  flower  in  two  years, 
nud  may  make  one's  fortune.  Dcvoniensis  or  the 
Magnolia  Rose  was  Urns  raised  in  a  lady's  gar- 
den^ She  was  paid  well  for  the  whole  stock. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Two  successive  seasons  of  good  crops  is  highly 
encouraging  to  the  fruit  grower.  He  must  now 
take  care  that  exhaustion  does  not  follow.  The 
wise  orcliardist%as  thinned  his  fruit  at  an  early 
stage  of  growth,  and  will  now  be  looking  round 
for  material  to  fertilize  them  with.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  do  it  yet  to  advantage.  We  should  sur- 
face dress  with  manure,  compost,  or  rich  mate- 
rials, any  time  between  now  and  frost ;  but  the 
earlier  the  better.  There  is  not  much  use  in  put- 
ting it  on  after  the  soil  is  frozen.  Rains  wash 
its  best  portions  away.  As  to  kind  of  manure, 
it  makes  little  difference.  If  the  surface  is  not 
disturbed  much,  the  richer  the  surface  soil  the 
better.  We  have  noticed  but  little  difference  be- 
tween animal  manure  nud  mineral.  Some  of  the 
bsst  and  healthiest  tmcs  we  know,  stand  near 
the  manure  heaps  in  farm  yards. 

A  little  trimming  is  useful  to  most  trees  at  this 
season.  The  Blackberry  and  Raspberry  may 
have  their  tops  shortened  so  as  to  leave  the  canes 
about  four  feet.  Some  do  this  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son ;  but  the  buds  are  apt  to  burst  if  done  too 
soon.  In  like  manner,  pear  and  apple  trees  that 
grow  well,but  produce  no  fruit,  are  benefited  by 
having,  say  half  of  some  of  the  young  growth  cut 
back.  The  buds  then  left  are  very  likely  to  form 
flower  buds,  in  place  of  growth  buds  for  next 
season.  Many  take  out  the  old  shoots  of  rasp- 
]>crry  and  blackberry  after  they  have  done  bear- 
ing and  we  have  in  times  past  recommended  it 
ourselves;  but  on  further  observation,  we  seo 
very  little  good,  if  not  positive  injury.  The  par- 
tial shade  the  old  stems  make,  seems  rather  bene- 
ficial than  otherwise  under  our  hot  suns. 

Strawberry  planting  often  commences  in  Au- 
gust, prov  iding  the  weather  offers  a  chance.  Get 
the  soil  in  readiness  for  this  chance:  Heavy 
manuring  U  not  good  for  the  Strawberry  except 
itt  very  poor  soils.  Wet  soils  are  not  good.  But 
the  s«iil  cannot  well  be  too  deep.  In  the  field 
subsoil,-  in  the  garden  dig  at  least  12  to  IS  in- 
t  Ik*.  Strawberries  do  better  moderately  clone 
than  too  wide,  some  kinds  do  very  well  in  beds. 


After  a  piece  of  ground  is  dug  at  this  season 
for  Strawberries,  roll  it  well  with  the  garden  rol- 
ler. When  ready  to  plant,  make  holes  with  a 
dibble,  All  the  holes  with  water,  and  when  it  soaks 
away,  put  in  your  plant  which  has  been  kept  in 
water  to  prevent  wilting.  But,  in  putting  in  the 
plant  do  not  plant  too  deep.  "Too  deep''  kills 
99-hundredths  of  all  the  Strawberries  that  die  in 
the  year  from  transplanting.  "Too  deep"  is 
when  anything  but  tho  small  fibres  are  buried 
under  the  surface. 

As  to  varieties,  it  is  strange  to  say  that  after 
so  many  new  kinds,  Triomphe  doGand  and  Wil- 
son's Albany  still  find  tho  greatest  number  of 
advocates.  Downer's  Prolific,  Jucunda,  French's 
Seedling,  Agriculturist,  Brooklyn  Scarlet  and 
Fillmore  are  kinds  which  prove  good  in  many 
situations,-and  about  Boston,  La  Constante 
and  Hovey's  Seedling  are  still  largely  grown. 

The  Grape  vine  at  this  season  will  require  at- 
tention, to  seo  that  the  leaves  are  all  retained 
healthy  till  thoroughly  ripened.  It  is  not  a  sign 
of  healthiness  for  a  vine  to  grow  late  ;  on  the 
contrary,  such  late  growth  generally  gets  killed 
in  the  winter, — but  the  leaves  should  all  stay  on, 
to  insure  the  greatest  health  of  the  vine,  until 
the  frost  comes,  when  they  should  all  bo  so  ma- 
ture  as  to  fall  together.  Frequent  heavy  sy ring- 
ings are  amongst  the  best  ways  to  keep  off  in- 
sects from  out-<loor  grapes,  and  so  protect  the  fo- 
liage from  their  ravages. 


VEGETABLE  GARDEN". 

As  soon  as  your  vegetable  crops  are  past 
kitchen  use,  clear  them  out.  Never  suffer  them 
to  seed.  In  the  first  place,  a  seed  crop  exhausts 
the  soil  more,  than  two  crops  taken  off  in  an  eat- 
able condition  ;  in  the  next  place,  the  refuse  of 
the  kitchen  is  likely  to  produce  degenerate  stocks. 
Good  seed  saving  is  a  special  art  by  itself,  al- 
ways claiming  the  earliest  and  best  to  ensure  a 
perfect  stock. 

Celery  will  require  earthing  up  as  it  grows,  to 
get  it  to  blanch  well.  It  is  not  well,  however, 
to  commence  too  early,  as  earthing  up  tends,  in 
a  slight  degree,  to  weaken  the  growth  of  the 
plants.  Take  care,  also,  not  to  let  the  soil  get 
into  the  heart  in  earthing,  or  the  crown  is  apt  to 
rot. 

As  fast  as  Endive  is  desired  for  Salad  it  should 
be  blanched.  Matting  thrown  over  is  the  beat 
for  this  purpose,  as  the  plants  arc  not  so  liable 
to  rot  as  when  pots  or  boards  are  employed. 
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In  cold  or  mountainous  regions,  Melons  ore 
hastened  in  the  ripening  process,  and  improved 
in  flavor,  by  a  piece  of  tile  being  placed  under 
the  fruit. 

Keep  weeds  from  your  compost  heaps,  as  thoy 
exhaust  the  soil,  and  bear  seeds  for  future  brow- 
sweatings. 

Sow  Lettuce  for  Fall  crop,  thinly,  and  in  deep 
and  very  rich  ground. 

Early  Valentine  B^ansmay  still  be  sown  early 
in  the  month,— the  soil  for  a  late  crop  should  be 
well  trenched,  or  if  the  Fall  be  dry,  they  will  be 
stringy  and  tough. 

Cucumbers,  Squash,  and  other  similar  plants, 
often  suffer  from  drought  at  this  season.  Cold 


water  does  not  help  them  moch,  but  a  mulching 
of  half-rotten  leaves  strengthens  them  consider- 
ably. 

Cnt  down  straggling  hei*>a,  and  they  will 
make  new  heads  for  next  season. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  a  sowing  of 
Spinach  may  be  made  in  rich  soil,  which  will 
come  in  for  use  before  Winter.  That  desired  for 
Winter  and  early  Spring  use,  is  usually  sown  in 
September  in  this  region.  A  few  Turnips  may 
also  be  sown  for  an  early  crop,  but  will  be  hot 
and  stringy  unless  the  soil  is  very  rich. 

Corn  Salad  is  often  sowed  at  the  end  of  thts 
month.  It  does  not  do  so  well  in  damp  soil  or 
low  situation. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


ONE  HOUR  AT   THE  NURSERIES  OF 
MESSRS.  HOOPES&CO.,  WESTCHESTER, 
PENNA. 

BY  MR.  J.  W.   WOOD.   WASHINGTON  HEIOIITS, 

N.  Y. 

For  the  benefit  of  future  horticultural  pilgrims 
like  myself,  I  would  remark  that  these  Nurseries 
are  situated  about  28  miles  from  Philadelphia  ; 
time,  (according  to  trains)  from  1  hour  15  to  1 
4-"i ;  fare,  80  cents  each  way.  I  would  also  re- 
mark, that  if  the  traveler  or  tourist  has  no  other 
object  in  view,  (if  he  possesses  a  natural  or  culti- 
vated taste  for  the  beauties  of  Nature,)  he  will  be 
amply  repaid.  The  scenery  on  the  route  is  not 
.strikingly  romantic  or  picturesque,  but  it  amply 
atones  for  this  in  other  respects, — it  reveals  to  you 
that  nature  has  spread  before  you  a  temptation 
to  come  and  live  here  amid  these  beautiful  valleys 
and  rolling  hills.  Almost  every  foot  of  it  as  far 
as  I  could  see  within  my  limited  line  of  vision, 
is  susceptible  of  cultivation.  You  scarcely  pass 
over  2  miles,  but  what  you  sec  a  brook  or  a 
streamlet,  (or  if  the  Scots  prefer  it,  say  a  burn  or 
bvmif.) 

It  is  also  well  covered  here  and  there,  just 
when  it  is  required,  with  the  finest  timber,  use- 
ful and  ornamental.  Even  the  rocks  where  they 
jut  out  here  and  there,  just  to  give  you  (or  remind 
you)  a  hint  that  they  arc  alive.  They  suggest 
fin  :.dca  of  beauty  and  utility— also  beauty,  when 


they  modestly  expose  themselves— because  they 
have  not  that  glare  and  glitter  of  our  N.  Y. 
Island  granite  rocks,  there  is  not  so  much  mica 
and  quartz  in  them.  They  have  feldspar  and 
more  magnesia,  which  is  so  grateful  to  the  wheat 
there,  and  does  not  injure  the  grass  either.  The 
farmers  know  this,  which  is  the  reason  why 
these  two  crops  are  the  predominate  features  on 
this  route,  I  presume. 

There  are  not  many  striking  specimens  of  ar- 
chitecture or  buildings  on  this  route,  excepting 
one,  which  attracted  my  attention.  It  is  on  the 
right  of  the  road,  and  I  think  about  10  or  12 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  about  £  mile  from  the 
track.  It  is  a  noble  structure,  and  built  on  a 
most  commanding  elevation,  and  as  I  found  ouLaf- 
tcrwards,  built  for  a  laudable  purpose,  t.  e.,  for 
the  education  of  the  junior  members  of  t)>e 
'•Friends"  family.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  as 
far  as  I  could  judge,  it  is  built  of  the  native  rock 
there,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  Serpentine  talcosc 
and  magnesia,  which  is  tolciably  durable  and  of 

a  pleasing  color.  [Strathmore  College. — Ed.] 
In  i>assing  by  this  building,  I  fl-lta  very  strong 

imputee  to  pull  the  strap  and  get  out,  and  take 
a  trip  up  on  the  roof,  and  go  on  by  the  next 
train.  I  found  this  impracticable,  so- when  I  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia,  I  took  my  oevenge  by 
gaining  admission  to  Girard  College,  and  seat- 
ing myself  on  that  roof.    I  was  much  pleased 
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with  the  view ;  but  am  positive  the  other  view 
would  have  afforded  far  more  pleasure.  But  I  find, 


cles,  are  the  different  varieties  of  Cannas,  next 
to  these  a  row  of  Achyranthus  Verschaffeltii, 


as  I  fear  my  readers  do,  that  I  am  delaying  too  again  another  row  of  the  broad  leaf  Periwinkle, 
long;  insteadof  takiflgtheexpresRasI  intended,  I  ( Vinca  elegantissiraa  variegata,)  and  again  on 
have  taken  the  "way  train;  "but  here  we  are  at  the  !  the  outer  edge  to  complete  the  picture,  a  belt  of 


depot,  and  am  informed  that  it  is  15  minutes 
wajk  to  the  Nursery,  which  I  found  correct.  A 
very  unpretending  Quakerish  looking  sign  tells 
you  that  this  is  your  destination  for  the  present. 

As  you  enter  the  gate,  on  the  left  is  a  large 
specimen  bed  of  Rhododendrons  in  full  bloom  ; 
out  of  the  number,  the  following  are  distinct  and 
good,  viz  :  "Zee's  Dark  Purple,"  "Album  ele- 
jans,"  Purpureum  Jtmbriatum,"  "Blanda,"  and 
ilgrandiflora." 

In  connection  with  this,  I  would  remark  that 
I  consider  the  horticultural  public  are  much 
indebted  to  Messrs.  Hoopcs,  Parsons,  and  one  or 
two  others  who  have  engaged  in  this  enterprise. 
It  is  a  manifestation  of  public  spirit.  It  requires 
capital  and  skill. 

We  have  plenty,  (or  shall  have  soon  of  ever- 
green trees)  but  good  reliable  evergreen  shrubs- 
arc  a  rarity  yet.  The  answer  to  this  will  be, 
that  we  can  import  them  from  Europe  cheaper 


the  dwarf  summer  flowering  Lobelia    I  should 
like  to  have  a  look  at  this  bed  from  the  outside 
of  this  fence  about  the  middle  of  September.  If 
I  could  be  sent  by  telegraph  or  through  a  pneu- 
matic tube,  there  might  be  some  possibility  of 
gratifying  my  desire.    As  this  idea  comes  with- 
in the  range  of  impracticability,  the  nextbest  thing 
I  can  do,  is  to  advise  any  of  my  gardener  friends 
who  visit  Philadelphia,  to  go  there  and  see  for 
themselves,  and  then  record  the  results  of  their 
observations  on  the  pages  of  this  Monthly.  This 
bed  is  flanked  by  two  other  large  beds ;  one  filled 
with  scarlet  Geraniums,  not  with  old  straggly 
worn  out  plants  from  the  greenhouse  where  they 
have  being  doing  duty  all  winter,  but  young  vig- 
orous, healthy  plants  of  the  same  color,  and 
which  will  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  (if 
not  before)  about  the  time  I  pass  through  my 
pneumatic  tube  in  September.    These  side  or 
flank  beds  are  encircled  by  an  edging  or  belt  of 


than  they  can  be  raised  here  ;  very  likely  it  has  ■  one  of  the  old  fashioned  Stone  crops  (Sedum  sex- 
been  tried.   Try  it  yourselves.  i  angulare)  and  accords  well  with  the  other  grass 

After  looking  at  the  Rhododendrons,  "face  verging, 
right  about,"  and  you  will  see  a  pretty  lawn  of     At  the  rear  of  one  of  the  propagating  house?, 
about  }  of*  an  acre,  skirted  by  a  well  graveled  •  i»  »  very  handsome,  bold,  scroll  shaped  bed  cut 
walk.    On  the  margin  of  this,  are  planted  out 
specimens  (or  what  will  be  specimens  bye-and- 


In  the  grass  Time  not  permitting,  I  only 
glanced  at  a  few.    The  most  striking  plants  I 


bye,)  of  the  choice  Conifers.  Amongst  many 
others,  I  noted  the  following,  viz.:  Abies  excel- 
sa  prostrata,  a  curious,  and  would  be  a  very  ef- 
fective plant  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  laud- 
scape  gardener ;  Abies  conica,  another  good  va- 
riety of  the  Norway,  not  very  common  yet ;  also 
Abies  Gregoriana,  another  gem  of  that  genus ; 
also  Nigra  pumila  belonging  to  the  same  sec- 
tion. Taxus  cuspidata  and  Retinospora  pisifcra 
aurea  are  good,  and  will  make  a  mark  in  the  fu- 
ture, if  I  am  not  mistaken.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  manv  that  attracted  my  observation. 

At  the  hack  of  tho  lawn  are  three  propagating 
houses,  which  I  did  not  enter.  In  front  of  these 
facing  the  lawn,  and  also  at  the  rear  one  of  the 


saw,  were  Weigelia  rosea  nana  variegata,  For- 
sythia  Fortutiii,  Spiroea  callosa  nlba,  &c. 

From  this  we  turn  down  into  the  herbaceous 
grounds  where  there  is  a  fine  collection  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  and  I  must  say  that  it  would 
be  much  finer  and  more  extensive  if  gardeners 
and  the  public  in  general  would  afford  a  little 
more  encouragement  and  patronage  to  men  liko 
Messrs.  Hoopesand  afew  others  to  keep  these  very 
useful  plants  in  existence.  The  first  plant  that  at- 
tracted, my  attention  was  a  Columbine  which 
I  had  never  before  seen,  Aquilcgia  ccerulea.  Why 
or  where  it  received  this  baptismal  name,  depo- 
nent knoweth  not,  but  he  knows  what  he  think*, 


and  that  is  that  it  is  a  misnomer:  bicotor  grandl- 
houses,  were  some  'beds,  worthy  of  a  slight  no-  \Ma  would  have  been  quite  as  euphonious,  and 
,tice.  ;  far  morc  expressive  as  regards  the  colors,  as  they 

The  one  in  front  facing  the  road,  is  a  large  j  are  about  equally  balauced,  £  clear  white,  and  4 
circular  bed  about  25  feet  in  diameter;  in  the  j  nearly  a  pure  azure  blue.  It  is  a  beautiful 
centre  is  one  plant  of  one  of  the  best  varieties  of  plant,  hardy  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  acqu  i- 
the  Castor  Oil  plant,-surrounding  this  in  cir-t  sitions  in  the  herbaceous  line  since  Dicentraspe  > 
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tabilis  was  introduced,  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
In  this  department  I  noticed  a  fine  coUection  of 
Iris  in  fuU  bloom,  also  a  plant  which  I  have  not 
aeon  for  thirty  years,  a  plant  of  no  special  beau- 
ty, but  very  rare,  as  rare  about  in  its  native  nab- 
itat  in  Great  Britain  as  it  is  here,  (Salvia  pra- 
tensis.) 

If  I  dismiss  this  subject  on  herbaceous  plants, 
I  shall  feel  dissatisfied,  unless  I  call  attention  to 
a  remark  Mr.  Hoopes  made  to  me  in  reference 
to  them.  He  said  this  class  of  plants  he  was 
fond  of,  and  some  time  ago  had  more  variety, 
and  paid  more  attention  to  them,  but  tuP  de- 
mand for  them  seemed  to  have  ceased,  and  they 
actually  did  not  pay  the  expenses.  Now  this  I 
feel  certain  is  true,  and  "pity  'tis  true,''  as  they 
have  been  neglected  and  displaced  in  a  great  de- 
gree to  make  room  for  a  lot  of  evanescent  trash 
which  bear  no  comparison  to  them,  either  in 
worth  or  beauty. 

There  is  a  very  fine  collection  of  Clematises 
here,  specimen  plant  of  each  variety  trained  to 
high  rustic  posts.  Among  other  fine  ones,  So- 
phia flore  pleno  and  Viticella  venoea  attract  no- 
tice. Another  valuable  addition  to  the  lawn 
trees  when  it  becomes  more  plentiful,  will  be  Al- 
nus  imperialis  asplenifolla,  it  looks  very  promis- 
ing in  its  growth. 

We  now  pass  on  through  row  after  row  of  fine 
young  stock  of  evergreens— Magnolias,  two  or 
three  varieties  of  Copper  Beech,  till  we  come  to 
the  grounds  surrounding  the  Proprietors'  resi- 
dence, and  here  we  have  a  treat  in  glancing  at 
the  fine  specimen  evergreen  and  deciduous  orna- 
mental trees  that  greet  us  left  and  right. 
The  first  is  a  plant  12  feet  high  of  Libocedrus 
decurrens,  the  next  Thuja  a  urea  variegata,  a 
beautiful  plant,  Taxus  (Rollison's  elegantissi- 
uia)  fine,  Glyptoetrobus  sinensis,  30  feet  high,  and 
perfect  in  shape ;  Plain  and  Copper  Beeches  in 
all  their  fantastic  forms  and  colors,  and  one  of 
the  finest  trees  of  the  white  Spruce  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  here  close  by,  is  No.  2  of  that  gro- 
tesque nondescript  Japan***  Conifer*,  the  Gin- 
ko  (Salisburia)  adiantifoha.  No.  1 1  saw  some- 
time ago  at  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  L.  Monand  near 
Albany. 

Left  and  right  are  noble  specimens  of  the 
Norway.  Several  had  been  cut  out  this  winter. 
But  the  most  conspicuous  plant  (it  was  in  full 
bloom,)  was  a  very  large  plant  of  the  Calendu- 
lacea  variety  of  Azalea ;  as  far  as  could  be  made 
out  from  the  label,  the  variety  is  Prince  Henri 
de  Borie.   Princes  I  must  admit  are  antagonis- 


tic to  the  genius  of  the  constitution  and  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  All  1  can  say  (for  the 
adornment  of  the  country)  is  the  more  we  have 
of  this  Prince  the  better.  Mr.  Hoopes  I  think 
said  he  had  it  from  Mr.  Van  Houtte,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  only  plant  be  possesses. 

P.  S.  The  Aquilegia  coerulea  I  referred  to,  I 
forgot  to  state  that  Mr.  Hoopes  received  the 
seeds  from  Dr.  Parry,  who  collected  them  when 
engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


ROSES. 

BY  MR.  FODBTJRT. 
A  E*»ay  read  before  the  Grnrr  a  Horticultural  Society. 

At  your  last  meeting  here,  I  read  a  paper  on 
the  best  varieties  of  popular  Roses,  in  their  va- 
rious classes  or  families  as  they  belong.  I  in- 
tended to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  families  or 
classes,  from  the  Prairie  to  the  Sweet  Briar, 
Rosa  rubignoea,  or  Eglantine  Rose  of  the  Poets, 
as  seen  by  the  roadsides  in  isolated  places,  which 
is  known  to  all  by  Its  rich  perfume  (from  its 
leaves) ;  but  my  time  has  been  so  much  taken  up 
this  season  that  I  could  not  attempt  to  give  It 
the  attention  that  it  should  receive.  At  some 
future  time  I  may  commence  and  go  through 
the  whole  of  the  families  or  classes  of  Roses. 
My  principal  object  to  night  is  to  give  you  my 
Ideas  of  exhibition  Roses,  in  a  cut  state ;  forcing 
Roses  in  pots ;  growing  Roses  in  pots  for  exhibi- 
tion ;  a  few  new  Roses  as  flowered  this  season  ; 
and  insects  and  diseases  the  Rose  is  subject  to  ; 
hoping  I  may  command  your  attention  and  in- 
terest to  this  most  deserving  and  popular  flower 
the  Rose. 

1st.  Exhibiting  Rosrs  cut  in  Boxes. 

Every  one  who  cultivates  Roses  may  not  do 
ho  with  the  design  of  becoming  a  candidate  for 
floricultural  honor,  but  the  most  energetic  and 
ardent  lover  of  Roses  is  loth  to  let  his  or  her 
flowers  remain  at  home  on  an  exhibition  day, 
as  they  oftentimes  do  through  timidity.  To 
such  I  would  aay,  try  and  try  hard,  and  you  will 
soon  find  your  timidity  gone,  and  you  will  be 
able  to  face  competition  with  a  bold  step.  If 
you  are  beaten  by  a  more  worthy  compeer,  it  is 
no  disgrace  ;  but  try  again,  "  faint  heart  never 
won  blue  ribbons." — Another  class  of  exhibitors 
recklessly  cut  and  put  up  for  exhibition  anything 
in  the  shape  of  a  Rose,  and  bungled  together 
without  any  tasteful  arrangement,  and  if  beaten 
often  quarrel  with  the  good  judgment  of  the 
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censors  for  not  giving  them  a  first  prize.  To 
such  I  would  say,  stay  away ;  your  company  is 
not  wanted.  What  is  wanted  in  Horticultural 
exhibitions  is  something  to  improve  the  mind 
and  taste  of  the  public  at  large,  and  increase  a 
fondness  for  flowers.  What  conduces  more  to 
happiness  and  comfort  than  to  see  a  well  kept 
garden  enlivened  with  flowers  of  all  descriptions 
and  well  stocked  with  the  choicest  fruits  and 
vegetables?  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  let  me  see 
a  well  kept  garden,  and  I  shall  sec  a  well  kept 
house  to  correspond,  and  happiness  and  comfort 
reigniug  within  its  walls.— On  the  other  hand, 
let  me  see  a  garden  full  of  weeds,  gates  ofT  the 
hinges,  a  few  scattered  fruit  trees  with  half  the 
branches  broken  down,  and  I  could  almost 
guarantee  that  squalid  poverty  reigns  inside. 
Horticultural  exhibitions  have  been  the  making 
of  many  thousands  of  homes  of  poor  men  who 
used  to  spend  their  leisure  hours  at  the  ale 
house,  village  store,  or  idle  corner,  by  inviting 
them  with  small  premiums  to  compete  for  prizes 
at  Horticultural  fetes.  In  the  manufacturing 
districts  in  England  the  working  men  hold  their 
weekly  shows  during  the  season,  from  May  to 
December,  and  it  is  really  quite  astonishing  to 
see  the  wonderful  specimens  these  men  produce 
in  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers.  There  are 
Auriculas,  Carnations,  Pinks,  Picotees,  Dahlias, 
Roses,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Gooseberries,  Cur- 
rants, Ba8pberries,  Cucumbers,  Celery,  Pota- 
toes, Onions,  Lettuce,  etc.  The  first-class  gar- 
dener has  no  chance  to  compete  with  these  men 
in  the  small  classes,  as  he  has  too  many  other 
things  to  attend  to.  I  have  strayed  a  little  wide 
of  my  subject ;  let  me  now  return  and  follow  the 
Rose. 

Roses  in  a  cut  state  should  be  exhibited  in 
trios  in  boxes.  Say  for  24  varieties  of  Roses  the 
box  should  be  4  feet  long,  21  inches  wide,  8 
inches  high  at  back,  and  4  inches  in  front* 
This  angle  allows  a  good  slope  so  that  all  the 
flowers  can  be  seen  to  advantage.  The  box 
should  be  made  of  inch  material,  and  painted 
green,  a  false  bottom  made  to  fit  the  inside,  to 
}  inch  of  the  top  in  which  to  place  small  tin 
tubes  to  hold  water  to  keep  the  flowers  fresh. 
Neatly  cover  the  top  with  green  moss.  For  96 
varieties  4  boxes  of  the  size  mentioned  above ; 
and  for  12  varieties,  half  the  size  for  24. 

As  to  arrangement,  endeavor  to  get  all  your 
flowers  of  a  uniform  size  as  far  as  possible,  using 
the  larger  ones  for  the  back  row,  as  nothing  is 
more  out  of  taste  than  to  see  a  large  rose  placed 


in  the  middle  or  front  row,  with  small  ones  on 
each  side.  The  outline  of  show  Roses  should  be 
circular  and  free  from  raggedness ;  the  flowers 
should  be  full,  and  the  petals  arranged  as  regu- 
larly as  possible,  the  larger  the  flowers  the  bet- 
ter, providing  they  are  not  coarse,  and  the  colors 
should  be  varied  with  all  care.  In  gathering 
the  flowers  the  earlier  in  the  morning  the  better, 
before  the  sun  has  power  to  alter  the  beautiful 
tints  especially  of  some  of  the  high  colored,  thin 
pctalled  varieties  which,  alter  quick  in  dry,  hot  • 
woaJhcr,  and  damage  their  beauty  so  as  really  to 
nm¥e  them  unfit  for  exhibition  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  day.  Two  persons  of  good  taste  and 
judgment  should  attend  to  the  cutting  operation 
and  staging,  and  call  for  the  flowers  so  that 
they  will  keep  fresh  and  last  through  the  day, 
or  two  days  if  required.  It  is  desirable  that 
every  stage  of  the  flower  should  be  presented  to 
view.— those  thin  pctalled,  high  colored  varieties 
should  not  be  more  than  three  parts  open  when 
cut,and  if  shaded  and  sprinUcd  with  clean  water, 
by  noon  will  have  fully  opened  and  appear  to 
their  best  advantage.  There  is  a  great  excep- 
tion in  some  of  the  stiff"  petalled  varieties,  such 
as  Baron  Prevost,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Charles 
Lawson,Madam  Charles  Vcrdier,  and  Wm.Grif- 
filhs.  All  of  this  typo  should  be  fully  opened 
when  cut ;  they  will  keep  good  four  or  five  days 
if  attended  to.  All  cut  Roses  should  be  shown 
with  their  foliage  intact  and  not  mutilated  and 
trimmed  oft*  as  is  often  seen,  like  a  rooster  to  be 
pitted  to  fight  a  barbarous  battle  to  please  a 
rough  crowd.  All  buds  should  be  left  on  so  that 
there  can  be  no  deception,  in  what  you  really 
see  as  a  perfect  rose.  By  this  budding  you  may 
increase  the  beauty  of  worthless  roses,  and  often- 
times bring  such  varieties  out  apparently  grand 
that  are  utterly  worthless,  unless  irealed  so. 
Such  varieties  we  can  well  dispense  with,  as  • 
what  is  really  wanted  Is  constancy,  and  true 
character.  Some  little  success  depends  on  the 
taste  with  which  the  flowers  are  arranged. 
Nature  should  be  studied  as  a  model.  It  re- 
quires just  as  much  taste  to  set  up  a  first  class 
box  of  Roses,  as  it  does  to  plant  a  group  of  flow- 
er beds  in  harmony.  Much  will  depend  on  the 
material  you  have.  Contrast  should  be  aimed 
at  that  no  two  similar  colors  should  be  in  con- 
tact with  each  other. 

All  roses  exhibited  should  be  named  correctly, 
and  also  properly  classed.— Neatly  written  cards 
placed  over  the  box  opposite  the  flowers  they 
!  bear  reference  to,  is  well ;  but  I  think  nothing 
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better  than  wooden  pegs,  plainly  written  on  and 
stuck  in  the  toon.  They  cannot  be  surpassed 
as  tliey  cannot  be  displaced,  so  as  to  cause  con- 
fusion and  errors  in  names. 

Now  you  have  the  flowers  arranged  ready  for 
travel  perhaps  300  to  COO  rnjles  before  they  are 
to  be  exhibited.  "What  is  to  be  done  with  them  ? 
Shall  the  covers  be  put  on  the  boxes  and  the 
flowers  be  kept  closed  from  the  air?  By  no 
means.  Seek  as  cool  a  place  as  possible  and 
free  from  draft  and  away  from  the  light  until 
ready  for  departure.  When  ready,  place  the 
covers  ou  and  see  that  they  are  securely  fasten- 
ed. Insert  a  few  airholes  in  the  sides  of  the 
boxes,  if  the  weather  is  hot,  and  if  dusty  have  a 
few  corks  in  your  pocket,  if  traveling  by  road,  to 
prevent  the  dust  getting  in.  Withdraw  them  as 
soon  as  convenient  and  let  them  have  all  the  air 
possible.  If  you  are  traveling  by  railway,  you 
will  have  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  that  your 
boxos  do  uot  get  upset,  as  railway  officials  are  a 
rough  set  to  handle  delicate  flowers.  I  once  had 
a  beautiful  box  of  24  completely  spoiled  quicker 
than  I  could  possibly  get  to  attend  to  them.  Of 
course  my  temper  was  up.  The  only  reply  I  got 
was,  "you  should  fusten  them  securely,"  and  so 
finished  all  my  prospects  for  the  day. 

Judging  Roses  is  an  arduous  and  irksome  task, 
which  no  one  should  undertake  who  does  not 
really  know  how.  Many  men  would  go  and 
judge  a  collection  of  Roses  by  mere  sight  and 
give  the  honors  to  a  gaudy,  worthless  lot,  bear- 
ing no  comparison  at  all  with  a  choice  collection 
of  well  made  up  flowers  in  form,  coloring,  good 
foliage  and  neat  arrangement.  Cut  flowers  do 
not  require  so  critical  an  examination  as  Roses 
in  pots  ;  still  they  should  have  their  share  of  at- 
tent  ion.  I  have  often  heard  remarks  passed  by 
men  appointed  as  censors,  upon  such  Roses  as 
Blairii  No.  2,  Lord  John  Russell,  George  IV., 
Madeline,  etc.  "  What  glorious  flowers  ;  these 
must  have  the  first  prize !  '  And  poor  Coup  dc 
llebe,  Madam  Rivers,  Madam  Vidot,  Glorie  de 
Sautenay,  Senator  Vaisse,  Charles  Lefebvre,etc. 
must  stand  back  In  their  opinion,  as  bearing  no 
comparison  with  the  man  of  straw.  So  it  is  in 
human  life ;  the  mere  man  of  show  is  far  more 
thought  of  tlian  honest,  Bterling  worth.  If  two 
censors  cannot  agree,  they  should  call  in  a  third 
party,  if  to  be  found,  and  let  his  decision  be  final 
I  well  know  errors  will  creep  in  occasionally. 
My  advico  to  .censors  is,  if  a  collection  of  flowers 
is  not  worth  a  first  prize, give  it  a  second,  if 
worth  it,  if  not  worth  the  aecoud,disquaUTy  it, and 


state  your  reasons  for  so  doing.  When  two  sets  of 
flowers  are  so  nearly  balanced  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  draw  a  line,  give  them  both  equal 
prizes  ;  and  not  by  an)-  means  give  a  prize  where 
it  is  not  deserving,  for  by  so  doing  you  always 
encourage  a  lot  of  rubbish  brought  to  exhibitions 
by  the  unskillful  and  slovenly  cultivator,  which 
tends  more  to  harm  the  progress  of  Horticulture 
than  to  improve  it. 

A  little  thing  I  omitted  in  cut  Roses.  If  the 
weather  is  dry  and  hot,  a  shading  with  brown 
paper  is  very  essential  to  many  of  the  deep  col- 
ored flowers  to  preserve  the  natural  colors.  A 
good  soaking  of  water  is  beneficial  occasionally. 
2nd.  Growing  Roses  in  Pots. 

To  grow  Roses  in  pots  for  greenhouse  or  win- 
dow culture  is  a  very  pleasing  occupation.  To 
grow  them  successfully,  choose  some  young  vig- 
orous plants,  say  in  April  or  May,  either  on  own 
roots  or  on  Manctti  stock ;  repot  them  in  six 
inch  pots,  and  plunge  them  in  open  air  to  the 
rim  of  the  pot ;  keep  them  .well  supplied  with 
water  and  occasionally  give  them  a  little  manure 
water;  keep  all  the  flowers  pinched  off  until  the 
middle  or  cud  of  September ;  you  will  then  have 
a  plant  with  six  to  eight  well  ripened  shoots. 
Prune  them  bi^k  to  a  well  ripened  eye,  and 
shake  them  clear  out  of  old  soil  aud  repot  them, 
using  a  compost  of  good  loam  and  well  rotted 
manure,— about  two-thirds  of  the  former  to  one 
of  the  hitter,  with  sufficient  sand  to  keep  from 
packing  hard  ;  soak  the  newly  potted  plant  well 
with  water,  and  plunge  it  again  in  a  suuny  spot; 
and  by  the  end  of  October  you  will  have  the  pot 
full  of  young  and  vigorous  roots,  and  the  shoots 
from  three  to  four  inches  long.  Then  introduce 
a  few  at  a  time  to  the  greenhouse  or  window, 
and  by  the  time  the  frost  has  killed  the  Roses 
out  of  doors,  these  will  be  ready  to  succeed  tbcm, 
and  give  you  a  supply  of  rose  buds  without  a 
great  expense  of  fire  heat  from  December  to  the 
end  of  January.  By  adding  a  few  fresh  ones, 
you  can  be  well  supplied  with  rose  buds  during 
the  winter  months,  without  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble and  expense.  The  Roses  best  for  this  pur- 
pose are  some  of  the  best  Teas,  Chinas  and  Hy- 
brid Perpctuals,  always  choosing  the  strongest 
growers,  and  freest  bloomers. 

3rd.   Roses  in  Pots  for  Exhibition. 

This  point  is  not  so  easily  obtained  as  ono 
would  imagine.  In  fact,  I  may  say  it  requires 
a  deal  of  energy,  attention  and  time  to  make  a 
first-class  specimen  Rose,  fit  for  exhibition. 
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When  you  have  once  obtained  It,  you  may  well 
be  proud  of  your  success;  you  may  say  you  have 
acoomplished  one  of  the  greatest  feats  in  Horti- 
cultural Science.  Nothing  but  skill,  industry, 
foresight  and  perseverance  will  ever  accomplish 
this  end.  To  start  a  batch  of  young  Roses  to  grow 
for  specimens,  select  only  the  best  growers  and 
flowers  combined,in  young, thrifty  plants  in  three 
inch  pots,  in  May,choosing  a  selection  of  all  colors, 
from  Teas,  Noisettes,  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Hy- 
brid Bourbons  and  Hybrid  Chinas ;  repot  them 
in  seven  inch  pots,  in  a  rich  compost  of  turfy 
loam,  two  parts,  with  one  part  of  well  rotten 
cow  manure,  with  a  mixture  of  fine  charcoal  and 
coarse  sand.  Pot  them  firm,  but  not  so  hard  as 
to  pack.— To  grow  them  vigorously,  make  a  hot- 
bed of  stable  manure,  same  as  for  a  hotbed  frame, 
where  the  rank  heat  has  escaped  ;  plunge  the 
pots  to  the  rim  ;  say  about  eighty  to  eighty-five 
degrees  of  heat ;  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  the 
vigor  with  which  your  plants  will  grow.  Keep 
all  blooms  and  weakly  wood  pinched  away ;  by 
the  end  of  July,  if  well  attended  to,  the  plants 
will  be  ready  for  another  shift,  using  the  same 
compost  as  before ;  the  size  of  the  pot  this  time, 
must  be  regulated  according  to  the  growth 
made ;  if  they  have  done  as  I  thould  expect,  a 
ten  inch  pot  would  be  the  size;  at  this  operation 
a  few  neat  stakes  should  be  stuck  in.  Draw 
out  all  the  shoots  to  bring  the  plants  in  form, 
keeping  an  eye  to  making  it  a  pyramid.  The 
tallest  shoot  to  be  placed  in  the  centre,  and  four 
or  five  placed  round  it  to  correspond  ;  drawing  all 
the  others  as  close  to  the  rim  of  the  pot  as  possi- 
ble. As  soon  as  potted  and  staked  turn  the  bed 
over  and  add  a  little  fresh  manure  from  the 
stable  yard,  and  plunge  them  again  down  to  the 
rim.  By  the  end  of  September  your  first  year's 
plants  will  be  something  near  two  feet  high,  and 
two  feet  through  at  the  base  ;  a  tolerably  good 
plant  for  one  year.  Now  it  h  time  to  let  it  go 
to  re  it,  by  lifting  it  gradually  out  of  the  hotbed 
about  two  inches  at  a  time,  for  the  next  month, 
in  order  to  ripen  the  roots  as  well  as  the  tops. 
Do  not  let  them  suffer  for  want  of  water  while 
ripening.  By  the  end  of  October  the  plants  are 
ready  to  be  placed  in  their  winter  quarters,  or 
laid  on  their  sides.  To  prevent  the  roots  getting 
too  wet  and  rotting,  before  severe  frost  sets  in, 
take  your  plants  and  place  them  away  in  a  cool 
cellar,  giving  as  much  air  as  possible,  at  all  fa- 
vorable opportunities.  Should  you  want  any  of 
your  plants  for  exhibiting  the  following  spring, 

about  the  first  week  in  January  select  such  as 


you  require,  and  shake  the  soil  clean  away  from 
them,  and  repot  them  in  the  size  pot  you  are  al- 
lowed to  exhibit  in.  8oak  them  with  water  and 
place  them  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  in  which  the 
temperature  is  not  kept  above  40  degrees  at 
night.  They  will  then  soon  make  fresh  roots 
and  begin  to  swell  their  buds.  Now  it  is  time  to 
prune  them,  which  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
points  in  growing.  Host  people  are  afraid  to 
use  the  knife  freely.  I  should  cut  back  my 
plants  to  within  four  or  five  eyes  of  their  last 
growth,  or  even  to  one  eye  if  I  found  my  wood 
wasfiot  well  ripened;  if  your  first  plants  are 
wanted  for  blooming,  say  by  the  middle  to  the 
20th  of  April,  about  the  1st  of  February  place 
them  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  say  from  55  to  60 
degrees,  avoiding  top  heat  as  much  as  possible 
to  prevent  them  growing  weak.  Give  as  much 
air  as  possible  (avoiding  cold  draughts),  on  every 
available  opportunity.  As  soon  as  your  plants 
begin  to  grow  freely,  sprinkle  them  over  the 
foliage  with  lukewarm  water  morning  and  even- 
ing, to  encourage  vigorous  growth,  and  give  a 
little  weak  manure  water  every  time  your  plants 
require  water,  which  should  be  at  least,  three  • 
times  a  week.  If  your  plants  have  been  growing 
steadily,  by  the  middle  of  March  you  will  have 
a  most  luxuriant  foliage,  and  the  buds  formed, 
which  will  give  a  good  idea  of  which  is  the  best 
for  your  purpose.  Now  is  the  time  for  you  to 
commence  to  stake  out  the  young  shoots  and 
bring  your  plants  into  form,  and  for  the  next 
month  you  will  have  your  hands  full  of  work. — 
They  must  be  watched  carefully,  as  you  would 
watch  a  child,  at  all  opportunities,  from  sun- 
shine and  shadow,  or  change;  to  bring  your 
collection  all  into  bloom  by  the  given  day.  The 
day  is  named  and  will  not  be  put  off  for  you.  If 
you  have  been  idle  and  slovenly,  it  tells  against 
you,  in  favor  of  the  more  careful  and  industri- 
ous. Presuming  you  have  your  plants  all  that 
can  be  desired — you  have  still  more  work  to  do  ; 
from  where  you  are  located,  the  place  to  exhibit 
them  is,  perhaps,  100  to  500  miles,  and  you  are 
anxious  to  get  them  safe.  Every  shoot  must  be 
tied  to  a  firm  stake,  and  every  bloom  wrapped 
carefully  in  cotton,  wool,  or  tissue  paper,  to 
prevent  the  bruising,  and  if  you  have  to  travel 

by  railroad,  always  have  your  plants  placed  in 
the  back  eud  of  the  car,  as  they  are  not  shaken 

one  half  as  much  by  the  vibration,  as  if  in  the 
front  end  of  the  car.  Having  arrived  at  the  ex- 
hibition, if  you  can  possibly  get  into  a  quiet 
secluded  corner,  unpack  your  plants  carefully, 
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have  a  sponge  in  your  pocket,  and  wipe  off  every 
speck  of  dirt  on  (be  foliage,  and  if  you  have  an 
hour  to  spare,  sprinkle  your  plants  all  oyer 
lightly  and  close  them  from  the  light.  They 
will  be  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  if  only  brought 
from  the  greenhouse.  As  soon  as  convenient 
select,  if  you  can  manage  it  quietly,  the  best 
position  on  the  stage,  and  take  time  and  place 
them  up  quietly  and  arrange  them  so  as  to  show 
off  to  the  bust  advantage.  This  Is  a  little  help. 
As  soon  as  everything  is  done,  walk  quietly 
round  and  eye  competitors,  and  see  how  you 
stand,  and  if  you  can  improve  at  all,  do  so  as 
quickly  as  possible.  "There  is  no  music  in  a 
second  fiddle."  Should  you  be  the  successful 
competitor,  the  honor  is  of  far  greater  value 
than  the  prize;  whether  you  are  in  private  or 
public  business,  you*  name  goes  before  you.  If 
heaten,  try  again.  Notice  on  what  point  you 
have  been  beaten,  and  try  to  make  that  point 
good.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  plants  that 
you  have  already  shown  ?  Don't  neglect  them 
by  any  means,  but  follow  them  up  as  smart  as 
you  did  last  year,  then  by  the  end  of  the  season 
they  will  be  about  five  feet  high  and  as  much 
through— fit  to  show  in  a  second  class.  The 
year  following,  follow  the  same  directions,  and 
the  third  you  ought  to  be  able  to  compete  in  the 
first  class  with  plants  6  feet  high  and  five  to  six 
feeC  through. 

I  think  I  have  given  you  the  secret  of  speci- 
men Rose  growing  in  pots,  and  I  don't  think  it 
would  harm  Geneva  lo  attempt  it,  and  at  once ; 
and  not  let  it  be  said  that  the  whole  energy  and 
soul  of  the  Nursery  business  lies  in  a  neighboring 
city.   Try  what  you  can  do. 

We  have  flowered  a  few  of  the  new  Roses  this 
season,  and  I  find  those  named  below  Ant-class, 
although  f  must«ay  they  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  come  out  as  they  ought  to,  there  being  so 
much  red  tape  in  the  Custom  House,  as  to  duties, 
etc.,  in  this  country,  that  the  roots  were  com- 
pletely dead  when  they  got  here.  They  had  to 
make  all  new  roots  from  the  stem,  and  sliU  have 
done  well.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
best  that  have  dowered : 

Antoine  Ducher,  Horace  Vernet,  (grand  dark 
crimson,  purple  shaded,  decided  improvement 
on  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan),  Dr.  Anary,  Mad- 
am Alfred  de  Rougemont,  Madam  Moreau, 
Madam  Theresa  Levet,Margeuritede  St.  Armand 
Mons.  Boccenne,  Paul  Verdier,  Baroness  Roth- 
schild, Madam  Nornan,  Pitford,  Soie  de  Mous. 
Poiteau,  Thyra  Ham  me  rick.— These  are  all 


perpetuals.  Bourbons — Rev.  H.  Dombrain. 
Tea  scented— Clothllde,  Reinede  Portugal,  Souv- 
enir de  Elise  Vardou,  Madame  Falcot. 

Enemies  of  the  Rose. — A  good  soil  and 
situation,  free  air  and  full  sun,  with  good  nianu-* 
ring,  pruning  and  good  culture,  will  prevent 
more  diseases  than  the  most  skillful  would  ever 
be  able  to  cure;  still  there  are  diseases,  all  roses 
are  more  or  less  liable  to,  viz.:  Aphis  or  green 
fly,  Mildew,  Black  Rust,  rose  slug,  larva  of  the 
Bawdy,  leaf  hopper  or  thrip  and  the  Roaebug 
or  Beetle.  * 

Aphit. — The  best  remedy  I  have  ever  found 
to  completely  destroy  them  is  a  solution  of  tobac- 
co water,  mixed  with  soaked  Quassia  chips  and 
syringed  over  the  whole  bush  of  an  evening.  If 
done  effectually,  by  morning  you  will  not  find 
one  alive. 

Mildew  or  White  Fungus. —This  is  evidently 
caused  by  a  too  cold,  damp  atmosphere,  especi- 
ally when  plants  are  subject  to  a  sudden  change. 
It  often  makes  its  appearance  in  a  few  hours. 
If  in  a  house,  the  surest  way  to  completely 
eradicate  it,  is  to  fill  the  house  with  vapor  of 
quick-lime  and  sulphur ;  about  14  lbs.  of  fresh 
lime  to  1  lb.  of  sulphur,  will  completely  clear  a 
house  of  Roses  freo  from  mildew  in  one  night. 
By  seeing  them  next  morning  you  would  not 
think  they  had  ever  been  tainted  with  mildew. 
Treatment  for  mildew  in  the  open  air— add  two 
ounces  of  blue  vitriol  to  4  gallons  of  water,  and 
syringe  the  plants  affected.  It  is  apt  to  injure 
the  foliage  occasionally,  but  It  will  prevent 
mildew.  Another  remedy  is  to  sprinkle  the 
plants  while  the  dew  is  on  early  in  the  morning 
with  quick-lime  and  wood  ashes,  which  answers 
well,  but  is  not  so  effectual  as  the  above. 

Black  Rust. — This  disease  is  much  similar  to 
the  blight  in  the  pear  in  this  country.  I  have 
always  attributed  it  to  stagnation, caused  by  too 
luxuriant  growth  and  toosuddon  change  from 
wet  growing  weather,  to  sudden  drought ;  the 
roots  cannot  find  nourishment  to  support  the 
sap.  consequently  stagnation  and  disease  are 
sure  to  follow.  I  have  seen  acres  of  Roses  com- 
pletely stripped  of  their  foliage  in  a  dry  summer 
in  July  by  this  blight  In  1S07,  I  saw  through 
a  quarter  of  Roses  a  strip  of  land  that  had  been 
trenched,  two  feet  deop,  where  an  old  road  had 
been  used.  While  both  lots  of  Roses  on  each 
side  were  completely  stripped  of  their  foliage, 
those  in  the  deep  trenched  land  were  most  luxu- 
riant, not  a  particle  of  blight  to  be  soon,  I 
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should  always  myself  have  my  land  to  grow 
Roses  thoroughly  subsoiled,  if  on  a  large  scale ; 
if  small,  trenched.  I  know  of  no  cure  possible 
for  black  rust  better  than  deep  cultivation, 
t  Rose  Slug  or  Larva. — A  sprinkling  of  Helle- 
bore, say  two  ounces,  mixed  with  two  lbs.  of 
Potash,  will  completely  eradicate  these  in  two 
dressings. 

The  Ltaf  Hopper  or  Tkrip  is  a  most  detesta- 
ble Insect  in  Roses.  The  best  remedy  I  have 
ever  found  for  it,  is  to  sprinkle  gas  lime  amongst 
the  bushes,  but  not  strong  ;  better  to  do  it  twice 
moderately  thin  an  overdose  to  kill  the  bushes ; 
or  make  a  solution  of  tobacco  water  and  whale 
oil  Boap,  and  syringe  the  underside  of  the  leaves 
carefully ;  this  will  lnslp  destroy  them,  but  not 
to  effectual  as  gas  lime. 

I  have  now  completed  tho  fbw  remarks  which 
you  have  so  kindly  permitted  me  to  make.  My 
time  being  fully  occupied,  I  have  been  unable  to 
arrange  and  properly  treat  the  most  interesting 
branch  of  floriculture.  It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  be  reared  among  these  queens  of  floral 
beauty,  and  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  desire  to 
communicate  my  enthusiasm  to  others.  If  I 
have  been  successful  in  making  clear  to  you 
some  of  the  results  of  my  experience  and  obser- 
vation, I  am  amply  rewarded,  for  if  you  come  to 
know  what  roses  may  be  made  by  preserving 
and  intelligent  industry,  you  will,  I  am  sure, 
awaken  from  your  lethargy  and  rival  the  mother 
country  in  producing  the  flower  that  pays  and 
pleases  the  most.  Your  climate  and  soil  are  in- 
comparable. You  only  lack  the  disposition.  I 
have  confidence  that  you  will  not  let  beauty  and 
pride  both  be  lost  to  Geneva. 


BEAUTIFUL  TREES. 

BY  CHRONICLER, 

Magnolia  conspicua  blooms  earliest  in  spring, 
and  is  then  surpassingly  beautiful.  The  flowers 
are  large,  of  tulip  form,  pure  white ;  and  pro- 
duced in  great  profusion,  long  before  tho  ex- 
pansion of  the  foliage,  which  makes  the  tree  the 
most  conspicuous  in  cultivation.  It  is  a  native 
of  China ;  and  should  be  set  in  all  arboral  deco- 
rations where  it  will  withstand  the  changes  of 
climate. 

Cercis  canadensis*  keeps  full,  the  chain  of 
blossom,betweeu  Magnolia  conspicua  and  the  fol- 
lowing trees: 

Cerasus  multiplex  called  double-blooming 
Cherry,  is  of  large  sixe,  thrifty  growth,  and  beau- 


tiful proportions ;  the  branches  forming  a  half 
globe,  and  wholly  covered  with  its  double  daisy  - 
like  blooms  of  pure  whito;  produced  in  immense 
profusion,  and  last  nearly  a  month. 

JEsculus  hippocastanum  and  ccccmea,  called 
white  and  red  blooming  Horse-chestnuts.  Are 
so  generally  grown,  well  known,  and  highly  ad- 
mired for  their  beautiful  blooms,  and  compact 
habits;  forming  colossal  leafy  columns,  of  sym- 
metrical granneur.  They  require  no  further 
description  here  than  to  Btate,  that  the  beauties 
of  both  are  greatly  enhanced  when  growing  but 
a  short  distance  from  each  other. 

Tilia  Europata,  is  called  European  Linden  and 
Lime  tree.  It  attains  a  medium  size,  with  foli- 
age and  form  the  most  gtaceful,  and  is  truly 
beautiful.  It  looks  as  if  the  most  expert  artists 
masterpiece.  The  blooms  are  a  rich  yellow  color 
with  most  charming  perfumes.  They  are  pro- 
duced upon  an  under  set  of  pale  colored  leaves ; 
the  main  veins  of  those  leaves  form  the  foot 
stalks  of  the  floret  clusters,  which  hang  like 
beads  of  shining  gold,  and  impart  a  richness  to 
the  tree,  not  easy  to  describe. 

Our  brethren  in  the  South  boast  of  their  fra- 
grant rows  and  groves  of  Magnolias.  And  we 
of  the  North  ,  would  proudly  boast  of  our  odor- 
iferous rows  and  groves  of  Lindens,  if  improvers 
would  more  generally  set  them  out. 

Tilia  Americana,  is  the  American  Linden 
tree.  It  is  of  a  more  robust  growth  and  habit, 
and  attains  a  larger  slse  than  the  European 
species.  In  form,  foliage  and  stature,  it  is  one  of 
t  he  handsomest  specimens  of  an  ornamental  tree 
Its  blooms  are  also  yellow  and  slightly  perfumed. 
These  two  and  all  tho  other  species  of  Linden, 
should  be  set  in  every  large  arboral  embellish- 
ment. They  flourish  upon  various  kinds  of  soil, 
and  in  different  exposures.  • 


BEEF  EATING  FLYTRAP. 

BY  S.  B. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the 
the  Dionoei,  and  cannot  help  saying  that  my 
opinion  is  against  both  the  Hearth  and  Home 
and  the  Gardener's  Monthly  claiming  originality 
for  the  fact  that  the  Venus  Flytrap  will  eat 
beef.  Many  years  ago  Mr.  Knight,  of  the  firm 
of  Knight  and  Perry,  of  the  Kiug's  Road,  Chel- 
sea, informed  me  that  he  had  in  times  past  experi- 
mented with  beef  instead  of  insects  ou  the  leaves 
of  these  curious  plants,  and  that  the  plant  not 
only  seemed  to  consume  the  beef,  but  all  these 
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plant*  were  more  healthy  and  vigorous  than 
those  not  so  fed.   He  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  object  of  the  plant  in  closing  on  the  insect 
was  the  eating  of  it  as  food,  just  as  the  corres- 
pondent of  the  Monthly  supposed,  in  the  article 
under  dispute.   Whether  Mr.  Knight  published 
the  fact  or  not  I  do  not  know.    He  was  not 
much  of  a  contributor  to  the  magazines,  but  he 
must  hare  told  others,  as  it  was  one  of  the 
things  he  delighted  to  speak  of.  However, 
whether  or  uot  he  published  the  fact,  his  word 
would  be  sufficient  with  all  who  knew  how  hon- 
orably accurate  he  always  was  in  all  things.  In 
this  connection  I  may  mention  a  domestic  inci- 
dent in  his  life,  which  though  somewhat  gossipy 
can  do  no  harm,  as  all  of  the  parties  are  now  in 
the  spirit  land.  Mr.K.  was  employed  as  gardener 
with  a  wealthy  country  squire,  for  whom  he  had 
a  great  attachment.   His  employer  had  an  only 
daughter,  who  set  her  heart  on  the  young  gar- 
dener.  I  suppose  she  must  have  supposed  the 
attachment  mutual,  or  at  least  that  an  avowal 
on  her  part  would  not  be  ill  received,  for  she 
wrote  a  letter,  and  managed  to  have  it  conveyed 
to  Knight,  in  which  the  condition  of  her  heart 
was  plainly  revealed.   It  was  a  delicate  position 
to  be  placed  in.    Many  a  fellow  with  less  braui 
or  integrity  would  have  concealed  the  prize  so 
temptingly  within  reach,  and  an  elopement  and 
misery  resulted  in  due  course, — New  York 
Ledgers,  et  orteros,  notwithstanding.    His  com- 
mon sense,  and  sense  of  what  was  due  to  a  kind 
and  loveing  parent, induced  him  to  hand  the  letter 
at  tbe  proper  time  and  moment  to  the  young 
lady's  father.   He  was  at  first  indignant,  but 
admiring  the  course  of  the  young  gardener,  for 
whose  general  intelligence  he  had  already  con- 
ceived a  respect,  he  told  him  if  he  really  loved 
his  daughter  he  would  place  no  impediment  in 
his  way.    Knight  avowed  his  feelings  of  esteem 
for  her,  but  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  get 
through  life  by  his  own  exertions,  and  for  one 
educated  in  the  lap  of  luxury  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
gardener  would  never  do;  and  to  live  on  a*wife's 
fortune  would  be  opposed  to  his  own  mauly 
notions  of  independence.    Tho  result  of  this 
conversation  however  was,  that  some  time  after 
this  Knight  married  his  employer's  daughter, 
but  on  his  own  request  received  no  money  with 
her;  but  the  father  bought  the  beautiful  piece 
of  ground  known  as  the  King's  Road,  and  erect- 
ed the  magnificent  greenhouses  thereon,  which  j 
was,  and  still  is  under  Veitch,  the  model  plant 
nursery  of  England.   On  this  tbe  couple  started  | 


out  into  life,  to  work  out  their  own  living  and 
happiness  together;  and  all  who  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing  Joseph  and  Mary  Knight,  know 
how  successfully  they  accomplished  both.  Such 
instances  are  rare  ;  bnt  this  one  bears  telling, 
though  of  such  a  private  nature,  ns  it  shows 
that  a  spice  of  romance,  which  the  young  arc 
apt  to  delight  in,  need  not  necessarily  be  asso- 
ciated with  crooked  ways;  but  that  strict  honor 
and  integrity  either  in  love  or  business,  is  as 
likely  to  bring  things  to  a  successful  Issue,  as 
the  mean  and  tricky  courses  so  often  pursued. 

Pardon  this  digression,  which  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  Dioneea  topic,  and  if  not  horticul- 
tural enough  for  your*readers,cut  it  out,— I  shall 
feel  no  < 


WINTER  TREATMENT  OF  TENDER 
•  THINGS. 

BY  GARDENER,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

You  often  ask  for  notes  about  little  things, 
and  though  it  may  not  be  new  to  gardeners, 
others  may  like  to  know  that  old  plants  of  some 
things  are  not  the  best  things  to  keep  over  the 
winter.  I  have  seen  many  people  go  to  much 
trouble  to  take  up  Coleus,  Verbenas,  and  other 
like  things,  but  they  don't  do  much  good.  I 
like  to  take  cuttings  of  all  these  things  in  Au- 
gust or  September,  and  get  fair  rooted  plants 
before  frost.  These  do  a  great  deal  better  than 
tho  old  things.  I  could  never  keep  Torenia 
Asiatica  over  winter,  till  we  struck  off  the  young 
plants.  The  old  ones  had  work  to  live.  I  have 
only  a  warm  greenhouse  to  keep  things  over, 
and  those  who  have  a  better  place  can  perhaps 
do  better  with  these  things ;  but  for  those  who 
like  me,  have  no  great  convenience,  I  would  say, 
strike  young  plants  and  let  the  old  things  go. 


NOTES  ON  MAPLES. 

BV  MR.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEE,  FAIKESVILLE,  O. 

I  see  in  your  number  for  June,  a  commenda- 
tion of  Red  Maple  (Acer  rubrum)  as  an  orna- 
mental tree.  Its  form  is  compact  and  rounded, 
and  its  foliage  dense,  more  so  than  those  of  any 
native  Maple.  It  is  quite  numerously  represent- 
ed among  the  shade  trees  of  this  village,  and  I 
notice  this  year  a  peculiarity,  winch  if  often  re- 
peated, will  detract  from  its  merits.  It  is  one  of 
the  earliest  trees  in  bloom,  and  its  seeds  (sama- 
ra?) are  matured  and  fall  by  June  1st.  This 
year  many  of  these  trees  have  matured  immense 
crops  of  seed,  and  the  growth  and  ripening  of 
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the  seed  have  exhausted  the  vitality  of  the  trees^ind 
the  foliage  is  very  scanty  and  has  a  sickly  ap- 
pearance. They  will  scarcely  regain  their 
health  and  vigor  this  season.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber having  noticed  this  occurrence  before. 

Acer  nigrum  which  here  grows  upon  the  allu- 
vial river  bottoms  in  company  with  Acersaccha- 
rinum,  is  planted  here  sparingly,  and  differs  in 
foliage  from  any  other  species.  The  leaves  are 
longer,  of  a  darker  and  richer  green,  and  have 
the  lateral  lobes  flexed  downwards. 

Acer  dAsycarpum  is  native  to  our  alluvial  bot- 
toms.  Why  is  it  not  more  frequently  planted  ? 

[Acer  dasycarpum  is  the  silver,  white  or  soft 
maple  of  the  nursery  catalogues.  It  is  a  very 
rapid  grower,  and  much  used  in  the  east  as  a 
street  tree.  It  grows  too  fast  for  a  permanent 
tree,  as  in  time  it  shades  only  the  roof  of  the 
house  at  raid-day.  Hence  the  practice,  of  cut- 
ting it  back  had  to  be  inaugurated  in  the  large 
cities,  which  eventually  destroys  the  trees,  and 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  trees  from  sidewalks  in  many  places. 

Acer  nigrum  is  very  distinct  from  the  common 
sugar  maple.  In  addition  to  the  differences 
pointed  out  by  our  correspondent,  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  leaf  is  nearly  of  the  same  tint  of  green 
as  the  upper,  while  the  Acer  naccharinum  has  a 
shade  of  grey.  The  lobes  of  the  black  sugar  are 
also  blunter  than  those  of  the  common  or  more 
eastern  form.  Our  cultivated  plants  of  A.  ni- 
grum do  not  fade  away  in  the  fall  to  the  beauti- 
ful crimson  of  the  other  species,  but  the  shade  in 
summer  is  much  more  dense  and  grateful. 

The  fact  in  reference  to  A.  rtibrum  is  very  in- 
teresting. We  should  be  glad  if  our  correspon- 
dents would  more  frequently  send  us  such  facts, 
which  they  must  often  observe.  There  are  good 
traits  and  bad  ones  in  every  thing.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  good  gardening  to  know  all. — Ed.  J 


BOTANICAL  EXPLORATIONS  IN  EAST 
TENNESSEE. 

BY  DR.  C.  C.  PARRY,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AQRICUU- 
TUBS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

In  accordance  wtth  instructions,  I  have  made, 
since  the  1st  of  Juno,  a  brief  botanical  explora- 
tion of  the  high  mountain  region  of  East  Tennes- 
see, bordering  on  the  boundary  line  dividing  this 
State  from  North  Carolina,  traveling  the  usual 
southwestern  route,  by  the  Virginia  valley,  into 
East  Tennessee.  I  left  the  railroad  at  Carter 
station,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  the  State 


line,  and  proceeded  thence  by  a  rough  mountain 
road,  crossing  the  Watauga  River  to  Elizabeth- 
town,  the  county  seat  of  Carter  County.  This 
place,  located  in  an  irregular  alluvial  basin  on 
the  Doe  River,  just  above  its  junction  with  the 
Watauga,  is  surrounded  by  moderately  high 
wooded  mountains,  the  clear  rapid  mountain 
stream  on  which  it  is  located  affording  excellent 
water  power,  which  is  only  partially  improved. 
From  this  point,  following  up  the  increasingly 
rugged  and  contracted  valley  of  Doe  River, 
which  at  the  time  was  swollen  by  recent  rains  to 
the  size  of  a  formidable  stream,  difficult  of  cross- 
ing by  the  ordinary  method  of  fording,  the  next 
settlement  reached  was  Doe  River,  seven  miles 
distant,  up  to  which  point  a  branch  railroad 
has  been  graced  and  prepared  for  track- 
laying,  intended  eventually  to  pass  through 
the  mountains  on  the  east  to  connect  with  the 
railroad  system  of  North  Carolina  and  the  At- 
lantic coast.  Twelve  miles  further  above  this 
point  I  reached  the  upper  settlement  of  this  sec- 
tion, directly  adjoining  the  high  mountain  range 
of  the  Roan  and  Iron  Mountains,  dividing  Ten- 
nessee from  North  Carolina,  At  EUzabethtown 
I  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  George  Emmert  as 
guide,  who,  in  addition  to  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  country  adjoining,  is  possess- 
ed of  the  tact  and  ingenuity  peculiar  to  moun- 
taineers in  all  countries.  Never  at  a  loss  for  a 
trail,  always  ready  to  meet  emergencies,  he  was 
just  the  companion  a  stranger  to  the  country 
would  roost  desire  on  such  a  trip. 

In  making  the  principal  ascent  of  Roan  Moun- 
tain, we  followed  up  one  of  the  numerous 
branches  into  which  Doe  River  divides,  passing 
through  a  dense  growth  of  hard-wood  forests, 
consisting  mainly  of  sugar  maple,  tulip  tree, 
beech,  oak,  birch,  chestnut  and  linden,  inter- 
spersed with  occasional  growths  of  wild  cherry, 
magnolia  and  horse-chestnut.  The  undergrowth 
presented  a  dense  raasa  of  shrubbery,  including 
the  kalmia  laurel,  rhododendron,  azalea,  oil  nut 
(pymlhn'o.)  and  other  terms  common  to  more 
northern  forests.  The  rich  loamy  and  clay  soil 
was  everywhere  saturated  with  moisture,  result- 
ing from  recent  rains.  Only  rarely,  and  at  long 
intervals,  was  there  any  exposure  of  granitic 
rocks,  which,  as  well  as  the  decayed  fallen  trunks 
of  trees,  were  densely  covered  with  mosses  and 
foliaceous  lichens.  The  clear  streams  dashed 
over  rocky  beds,  with  crystal  pools  along  their 
course,  from  which  the  guide  took  out,  in  an 
hour's  time,  a  fine  string  of  mountain  trout. 
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In  making  the  steeper  ascents  directly  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain  ridge,  there  was  a  gradual 
dwarfing  of  the  forest  growth,  in  which  the  ordi- 
nary species,  so  abundant  below,  give  place  to  a 
nearly  exclusive  preponderance  of  birch,  which 
was  continuous  in  its  dwarfed  aspects  to  the 
summit  gap.   Not  till  reaching  this  point,  fully 
five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  were  we 
regaled  with  more  than  a  passing  glimpse  of  the 
range  which  we  were  so  laboriously  ascending. 
Here,  however,  the  view  opens  on  the  smooth 
glassy  slopes  known  by  the  country  people  under 
the  significant  name  of  "Mountain  Balds." 
These  grassy  or  bushy  slopes  are  interspersed 
here  and  there  by  dark  groves  of  balsam  and 
upruee,  which  serve  to  give  a  pleasant  variety  to 
the  landscape.  From  the  smooth  rounded  knolls, 
n  magnificent  view  is  afforded  of  the  surround- 
ing country.   In  order  to  give  time  to  a  more 
thorough  examination  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
high  summit  range,  we  made  camp  for  a  night 
on  the  divide,  taking  shelter  in  a  dense  grove  of 
balsam  firs.    Fortunately  for  us,  the  weather 
was  unusually  serene  and  pleasant.   The  next 
day  we  strolled  leisurely  over  the  different  swells 
composing  the  main  ndge,  mounting  to  the  high- 
est rocky  point,  which,  according  to  the  accu- 
rate measurements  of  Professor  Juyot,  reached 
an  elevation  of  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  < 
thirty  -eight  feet  above  the  sea,  falling  hut  little 
below  the  highest  summits  in  the  Allegheny 
range. 

'ihis  "beautiful  Roan  Mountain,"  so  charac- 
terized by  early  travelers,  has  been  a  favorite  re- 
sort of  botanists  since  the  time  Michaux's  early 
explorations  in  the  last  century.  It  was  visited 
by  the  distinguished  American  botanist,  Profes- 
sor Gray  of  Cambridge,  in  1841,  who  noted,  with 
his  accustomed  thoroughness,  its  botanical  tea  • 
tures.  Being  six  weeks  earlier  in  the  season,  I 
was  able  to  add  a  few  of  the  more  forward  spring 
plants  to  Dr.  Gray's  list,  including  among  others, 
the  charming  fringed  phacelia,  (Phareliu  fimbria- 
to,  Miehx.)  Now,  as  in  the  time  of  these  early 
travelers,  these  bald,  grassy  exposures  are  in  ex- 
tensive use  for  summer  pasturage ;  and  at  the 


The  lateness  of  the  season  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  strawberries  were  in  bloom 
June  9,  and  the  fruit  does  not  ripen  till  the  lat- 
ter part  of  July. 

"We  were  fortunate,  after  enjoying  a  few  hours 
of  fine  weather  and  extensive  prospect,  to  ac- 
complish the  descent  just  in  time  to  escape  one 
of  those  drenching  rains  so  common  on  these 
high  exposures. 

In  the  lower  valley  there  is  a  considerable 
scope  of  tillable  land  composed  of  a  rich  soil  sim- 
ilar in  its  general  character  to  the  celebrated 
Virginia  Valley.   It  is  well  adapted  to  wheat, 
corn,  grass  and  ordinary  field  crops,  the  differ- 
ences of  soil  and  exposure  indicating  the  special 
adaptation  to  particular  crops.    Grass  is  most 
luxuriant  on  limestone  soils,  but  in  the  more 
broken  districts  is  apt  to  be  killed  by  the  pro- 
longed summer  heat.    In  approaching  the  high- 
er mountains  the  valleys  contract,  and  steep 
timbered  ridges  extend  to  the  edge  of  the  swift- 
fiowing  watercourses.   Here  the  farming  lands 
are  limited  to  small  basins,  significantly  termed 
"coves,"  and  occupy  the  less  abrupt  slopes 
which  have  been  cleared  of  the  natural  forests. 
As  the  elevation  increases  there  is  greater  cool- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  more  frequent  rains,  and 
the  seasons  are  favorable  to  the  hardier  varieties 
of  small  grain,  potatoes  and  northern  fruits.  In 
these  mountain  districts  cattle-raising  is  the 
prominent  branch  of  industry,  and  a  syltem  of 
roving  pasturage  \§  adopted  as  the  season  ad- 
vances, gradually  ascending  to  the  higher  grassy 
summits  of  the  '  bald  mountains,"  to  descend 
again  to  the  low-lands  with  the  recurrence  of 
frost  and  snow. 

Hogs,  though  of  a  very  inferior  breed,  are 

raised  at  little  expense,  being  allowed  to  run 
through  the  woods,  where  they  feed  on  wild 
roots,  and  later  in  the  fall  to  fatten  on  acorn 
mast,  chestnuts  and  beech  nuts. 

The  country  throughout  is  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  fruit,  particularly  apples,  which  every- 
where look  thrifty  and  product  largely,  the  sur- 
plus yield,  for  want  of  a  convenient  market,  bc- 
iug  generally  distilled  into  apple  branny.  Wild 


season  of  our  visit,  June  8  and  <•>,  they  were  just  fruits  and  nuts  are  abundant  in  their  Beason, 
being  occupied  for  that  purpose  by  the  ad  joining  ,  and  add  their  material  attractions  to  the  pictur- 
countrv  people  with  their  herds  of  cattle  and  I  esque  landscape. 

small  droves  of  breeding  horses.  Here  the  con- 1  It  is  the  inexhaustible  timber  product  of  this 
tinuously  cool  atmosphere,  abundance  of  nutri-  region  that  will  eventually  constitute  the  main 
tious  grasses,  and  clear,  cool  springs  and  rivulets  source  of  its  wealth.  Nowhere  else  are  to  be 
of  water,  comprise  everything  to  be  desired  in  found  such  magnificent  forests  of  sugar  maple, 
making  up  a  quadrupedal  paradise.  ^  beech,  chestuut,  tulip  tree,  oak,  birch,  &c.  Mile 
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after  mile  in  almost  wearisome  succession  tower 
aloft  those  monarchs  of  the  woods.  Pine,  hem- 
lock and  cedar  occur  mostly  in  scattered  groves, 
indicating  generally  a  sandstone  substratum. 
Locust  trees  abound  in  certain  sections,  and  the 
wild  cherry  attains  an  unusal  size.  A  tree  of 
the  latter  was  pointed  out  to  nic  having  a  diam- 
eter at  base  of  nearly  Ave  feet,  and  a  height  of 
not  less  than  one  hundred  feet ;  still  thrifty  and 
apparently  sound  to  the  heart. 

In  this  connection,  the  prevalence  of  hard- 
wood growth,  together  with  abundant  water- 
power,  and  extensive  beds  of  iron  ore,  plainly  in- 
dicate the  direction  which  future  industry  will 
take,  aided  by  the  construction  of  railroads,  in 
developing  a  country  distinguished  for  salubrity, 
beautiful  scenery,  and  all  desirable  accessories 
of  civilized  life.  " 


ABOUT  IIERBAlilUMS. 

BY  "CROWFOOT,'"  BOSTON,  MASS. 

I  notice  frequently  in  Agricultural  journals 
directions  for  drying  specimens  and  making  up  a 
Herbarium,  which  do  not  accord  with  my  ex- 
perience as  being  the  best.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
so  much  attention  given  to  Herbariums.  People 
may  be  good  gardeners  without  all  this  trouble, 
and  ladies  and  gentlemen  can  perhaps  enjoy 
trees  and  flowers  without  knowing  much  of 
botany  ;  but  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment  is 
much  Heightened,  when1  a  little  is  known  of  these 
things. 

But  first  about  botany,  I  hope  to  be  pardoned 
for  saying  that  is  a  little  too  learned  as  it  is 
taught  in  the  schools.  No  sooner  does  a  young 
person  exhibit  a  taste  for  the  study  than  he  is 
set  at  once  to  learn  a  lot  of  hard  names,  which 
very  soon  tires  him.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a 
first  class  botanist,  having  studied  more  for 
amusement  than  for  professional  eminence,  and 
I  believe  I  have  only  kept  an  affectum  for  the 
.study,  by  having  cut  loose  from  the  plan  of  the 
schools. 

I  would  recommend  to  most  young  persons 
desirous  of  learning  botany  to  first  make  a  collcc- 
tion  of  plants  ;  dry  everything  that  can  be  got, 
without  regard  to  much  book  knowledge. 

To  dry  plauts  the  best  way  is  to  get  a  screw 
press  such  as  bookbinders  use.  I  have  read  of 
objections  to  this.  It  U  said,  as  the  plants  dry 
they  shrink  and  get  loose  between  the  papers  ; 
and  they  say  if  boards  are  used  with  weights  on 
the  top,  as  the  plants  dry  the  weights  sink,  and 


keep  the  plants  pressed  6rm.  This  looks  well, 
but  in  practice  it  is  of  Jno  account.  I  have  tried 
both  ways,  and  under  the  screw  press  the  plant? 
don't  shrink  as  supposed,  but  make  as  good 
specimens  as  one  can  want  The  advantage  is 
that  it  saves  time,  and  the  student  will  find 
that  he  will  want  all  the  lime  he  can  get,  though 
he  starts  with  the  feeling  that  botany  is  to  fill 
up  his  time.  48  hours  a  day  would  not  be  too 
much  for  him  when  once  thoroughly  interested. 
For  this  purpose  of  time  saving  too,  it  will  be 
found  best  to  sew  about  a  dozen  sheets  of  paper 
together  as  dryers  to  place  the  specimens  be- 
tween. 

To  have  good  specimens  they  should  be 
changed  often,  at  least  once  a  day,  for  two  or 
three  days,— and  if Jhe  plants  are  juicy,  twice. 
They  can  be  changed  very  rapidly,  if  thick 
masses  of  dryers  are  used  as  described.  Turn 
up  the  screw  and  take  off  the  upper  paper  ex- 
posing the  specimen.  Then  lay  a  dry  paper  on 
the  top,  take  off  and  turn  over  rapidly.  The 
specimen  then  lies  on  the  dry  paper.  In  taking 
off  the  upper,  now  the  damp  paper,  keep  the 
finger  on  the  base  of  the  specimen,  as  it  may 
stick  to  the  tipper  paper.  €n  this  way  twenty 
or  thirty  sheets  of  specimens  can  be  transferred 
to  dry  papers  in  a  minute,  without  rumpling  the 
most  delicate  petal  or  leaf.  When  they  are  dry 
enough,  which  will  be  when  they  are  stiff  enough 
to  be  held  out  horizontally  without  bending 
much,  they  will  be  ready  for  single  sheets. 

About  20  in.  by  16  is  a  very  good  size  for  Herba- 
rium paper,  any  good,  rather  stiff  paper  will  do; 
and  if  a  little  expense  is  not  so  much  an  object 
as  a  nice  Herbarium  the  paper  may  be  doubled 
for  each  suite  of  specimens  as  the  covers  for  a 
book.  1  might  say  that  paper  for  drj'ers  is  beat 
made  of  wool  instead  of  cotton,  blotting  paper 
in  fact. 

When  specimens  are  put  away,  write  on  a 
piece  of  paper  the  locality  aud  date,  leaving 
space  for  name  or  other  remarks. 

At  this  early  stage  however,  I  do  not  use  good 
herbarium  paper  for  the  specimens,  but  common 
newspapers.  As  fast  as  the  names  can  be  found 
which  it  is  a  great  help  to  a  young  botanist, 
if  some  one  can  be  found  to  do  it  for  him— not- 
withstanding the  supposed  benefit  of  leaving 
him  to  puzzle  them  out  for  himself,— find  the 
orders  by  the  botanical  books  to  which  they  be- 
long, and  write  them  on  the  left  hand  lower 
corner  of  the  sheet.  The  name  can  be  written 
on  the  right  hand  corner.    As  fast  as  the  speci- 
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mens  dry,  place  them  in  a  sqnare  pile  in  the  often  in  establishing  the  indentity  of  a  plant  in 
corner  of  the  study,  and  keep  a  board  which 
can  be  readily  lifted  off  or  on  to  cover  them 
with.  I  should  recommend  a  young  student  to 
collect  all  the  plants  possible  of  a  locality  during 
one  season  and  dry  them,  before  caring  to  ex- 
amine them  #ltn  a  view  to  names.  Possibly  a 
botanist  may  be  found  to  name  them  before 
spring;  but  if  not,  familiarity  with  the  kinds 
which  are  nearest  alike  will  give  much  help 
when  trying  to  name  them  from  the  book  des- 
criptions. 

In  forming  the  Herbarium,  though  I  shall  be 
laughed  at  perhaps  by  men  eminent  in  science, 
I  prefer  the  Alphabetical  arrangement  for  the 
genera,  although  I  would  place  the  species  to- 
gether in  the  orders  of  their  ^semblances.  In 
the  Butter  Cup  family,  B<\nnnculacfO£.  I  do 
not  start  with  Clematis,  as  the  book  would,  but 
with  Aronitum,  Acttea,  Adonis,  Anemone,  and 
so  on.   The  paplrs  laid  one  over  another  in  the 


dispute.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  Herbarium 
should  be  one  of  the  essentials  in  every  nursery 
counting  house. 

In  every  parlor  a  beautifully  arranged  and  pre- 
served Herbarium  would  be  one  of  ihe  best 
means  of  intellectual  entertainment  for  winter 
evenings  :  pasted  in  neatly  and  in  elegant  book 
bindings,  they  would  be  superior  to  any  picturo 
book.  All  young  children  like  collecting  and 
arranging  plants  in  this  way,  and  they  look  back 
on  them  iu  after  years  when  well  takeu  care  of, 
with  a  satisfaction  nothing  that  I  have  seen  ever 
gave.  It  lends  also  a  pleasure  to  their  future 
years,  not  only  by  tbo  associations  which  the 
flowers  themselves  call  up,  when  met  with  as 
occasion  offers  ;  but  by  the  intelligence  which 
such  knowledge  confers ;  and  should  any  loved 
ones  depart  from  us,  the  treasure  such  a  collec- 
tion bestows  on  those  left  behind  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed. A  collection  I  have  by  a  dear  daughter 
the  packages,  as  the  alphabet  runs.  The  whole  1  now  long  lost  to  me,  which  often  recalls  the  in- 
of  one  genus  is  placed  under  one  cover,  and  the  1  cidents  of  many  a  long  walk  together,  I  would 

part  with  all  rather  than  this. 


name  as  I  have  sara  on  the  right  hand  corner. 
By  this  plan  any  genus  can  be  instantly  referred 

to. 

The  names  of  the  orders  on  the  left  hand  cor- 


Imstly,  Herbarium  making  is  an  excellent 
amusement  for  young  people.  They  will  have 
some  excitement  beyond  what  home  and  book 


ner  are  for  convenience  in  first  assorting.  All  the  J  8tudy  affords.  If  rational  and  profitable  ones 
orders  in  A.  B.  C.  and  so  on,  can  be  easily  got !  are  not  afforded  they  take  up  with  vicious  ones 
together,  by  reference  to  these  corner  names.  ;  too  often.  Here  is  an  opening  at  once,  innocent 
For  collecting  specimens  a  tin  box,  made  like  •  ana  instructive, -health  gi^ig  and  useful, which 
a  book  is  a  very  good  thing.   Or  a  portfolio  into  0ne  cannot  too  much  reflect  on 


which  the  specimens  can  be  placed  betweeu 
papers  as  they  are  gathered.  But  it  often  hap- 
pens that  one  wants  specimens  when  neither  of 
these  conveniences  are  to  hand.  In  this  case  a 
piece  of  newspaper  does  very  well.  First  roll 
the  specimen  lightly  in  a  piece  of  dry  paper,  then 
another,  and  then  dip  the  whole  hastily  in  water, 
so  as  barely  to  give  time  for  the  interior  paper 
to  wet,  then  after  a  few  minutes  wrap  the  whole 
in  another  dry  paper,  and  they  will  keep  in  fair 
condition  thus  for  several  days. 

In  collecting  specimens,  try  to  have  some  with 
seed  vessels  nearly  ripe,  as  well  as  flowering- 
It  is  a  fault  of  many  good  herbariums  to  have 
flowers  only. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  taste  for  Herbariums 


Thus,  Mr.  Editor,  I  five  you  my  "ideas  of 
Herborizing."  Though  a  reader  from  the  start, 
I  have  ventured  no  contribution  before;  but  if  it 
suits  you  I  shall  be  pleased,  nut  only  for  the 
good  it  may  do  to  a  study  which  interests  me,— 
but  as  an  offering  to  a  magazine  from  which  I 
have  derived  so  much  instruction. 


LATE  PEAS. 

BY  L.,  BLOOMINGTON",  ILLS. 

In  your  remarks  for  the  Vegetable  Garden  for 
last  month,  you  recommend  for  a  late  Pea  crop 
the  Marrowfat.  The  term  appears  so  general, 
including  the  Victoria,  growing  from  6  to  8  feet 


will  increase.  To  all  classes  it  is  of  great  ad  van-  high,  that  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  me  if  I 
tage.  To  the  gardener  it  should  be  essential. .  point  out  my  experience,  and  if  I  am  wrong  I 
It  is  impossible  to  keep  all  one's  knowledge  of  wish  to  be  corrected.  It  has  been  my  invariable 


plants  in  the  head, —a  Herbarium  is  excellent!  custom  to  recommend  for  the  last  sowing  the 
for  reference.  But  still  more  does  it  seem  to  me  j  early  varieties.  These  mature  quick,  and  give 
of  use  .to,  the  nurseryman  whose  great  gain  is  i  a  goodly  crop  before  the  early  frost,  or  what  is 
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as  had,  the  mildew  to  which  late  varieties  are  so 
subject. 

Last  Fall  I  sowed,  last  week  in  July,  the  Ad- 
vancer  and  Little  Gem,  and  last  of  September 
and  beginning  of  October  I  had  as  fine  Peas  88 
at  any  time  in  the  season.   Had  I  taken  indis- 


August, 


criminately  Marrow  Peas,  from  a  Seed  Store, 
where  the  assistants  are  not  at  all  practical,  it 
would  have  been  as  likely  for  them  to  have  given 
roe  the  Victoria,  or  any  other  late  variety,  and 
my  time,  labor  and  expense  would  have  been 
thrown  away. 


EDITORIAL. 


VARYING  COLORS  IN  THE  SAME  PL  ANT. 

In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club  of 
New  York,  Mr.  I.  H.  Hall  gives  some  facts 
which  render  it  highly  probable  that  (he  same 
plants  of  Trillium  erectum  in  a  wild  state,  some 
seasons  produce  white  and  sometimes  purple 
flowers.  We  have  seen  an  instance  of  the  same 
Change  in  WiMxria  sinensis  this  year,  which  as- 
tonished us  beyond  measure.  Some  twelve  years 
ago  we  imported  from  Germany  a  white  Chinese 
Wwteria.  Pointing  it  out  to  Mr.  John  Sher- 
wood, he  remarked  that  he  had  imported  it  a 
year  or  so  before,  and  flowered  it,  but  it  proved 
ouly  a  faded  blue  and  worthless.  On  this  we  ne- 
glected it,  till  some  years  afterwards  it  flowered 
and  proved  the  most^lcar  snow  white  imagina- 
ble, ^t  was  then  trained  up  to  a  slake  and  ta- 
ken care  of,  flowering  p»fusely  every  year  since. 
Early  in  July  our  plants  took  a  notion  to  pro- 
duce a  profuse  second  crop  of  flowers.  On  the 
white  plant,  a  bunch  of  pale  purple  flowers  came 
out.  We  traced  this  however  to  a  shoot  which 
came  from  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  supposed  probably  the  original  plant  had 
been  grafted  on  the  blue  one,  and  this  was  part 
of  the  stock ;  but  eventually  flowers  came  from 
the  main  head  which  were  not  white,  but  of  a 
faded  purple  just  as  Mr.  Sherwood  had  found 
years  before. 

We  regard  these  facts  in  reference  to  the 
changes  in  color  in  these  plant*  as  of  great  value 
in  philosophical  botany.  Seeds  we  know  bring 
a  changed  progeny,  but  it  has  been  the  fashion 
to  assume  when  changes  occur  independently  of 
seed,  that  it  is  owing  to  bud  grafting,  or  some 
other  process  which  no  one  well  understands. 
Thus  the  Laburnum  usually  with  yellow  flowers 
lias  been  known  to  produce  a  dark  one  known  as 


Cytisus  Ailami,  and  this  is  supposed  tohave  origi- 
nated from  budding  into  the  system  at  some  re- 
mote period  past.  *  We  have  never  seen  the  ne- 
cessity of  going  ouf  of  the  regular  way  to  account 
for  these  things.  The  nectarine  originated  from 
a  branch  which  sprang  off  fron^a  peach  without 
the  intervention  of  hybridization  by  bud,  graft 
or  seed,  and  why  may  not  other  things. 

We  know  now  by  careful  modern  observation, 
that  the  seeds  of  plants  do  not  follow  the  sup- 
posed old  law  of  "like  producing  like,"  though 
every  care  be  taken  to  prevent  cross  fertilization, 
as  an  invariable  rule.  There  is  also  a  iaw  of  ev- 
olutions of  form  quite  independent  of  sexual  in- 
fluences. 

These  facls  from  Tritlium  and  Wisteria  strong- 
ly indicate  the  probability  that  the  law  of  change 
is  not  wholly  dependent  on  seed  agency,  but 
may  operate  through  the  many  other  ways  Na- 
ture employs  to  reproduce  the  individual. 


BELGIAN  AZALEAS. 
(See  Fnmtisjriece .) 

We  introduce  in  this  number  to  our  readers  a 
tribe  of  plants  which,  though  mainly  of  their 
own  country,  not  one  in  a  hundred  knows  any 
thing  about.  Simply  because  it  has  chiefly  been 
through  the  efforts  of  Belgian  gardeners  that 
they  have  been  improved  as  they  are,  do  they 
receive  the  name  of  Belgian  Azaleas.  Ihey  are 
made  up  of  four  species,  which  have  been  inter- 
crossed together,  only  one  of  which,  AzaU-a 
ponti'ctt,  grows  in  Asiatic  Turkey ;  the  other 
three,  Azalea  viscosa,  A.  caleiidulacca,  and  A. 
nudijlora,  are  natives  of  the  American  continent. 

The  name  Azalea  is  Greek,  and  signifies  dry, 
and  was  given  to  this  genus  by  Linmeus,  mof-t 
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probably  from  tbe  brittle  nature  of  the  wood 
which  snaps  as  easily  as  a  dry  stick.   The  one 
which  grows  along  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont, 
is  a  yellow  flowered  species,  and  has  much  rela- 
tionship to  the  A.  calendulacea  of  the  Georgia 
Hills.     It  has  a  somewhat  viscid  character, 
which  ours  'has  not.     Our  A.  viscorn  is  re- 
markably clammy,  and  here  we  have  a  coinci- 
dent character  ;  but  the  difference  between  these 
two  is  in  the  color  and  fragrance.    Our  A.  vis- 
cosa  is  remarkably  sweet,  and  is  remarkable  in 
its  wild  state  for  the  constancy  with  which  it  re- 
mains unvaryingly  white.   The  A.  nudijlora,  the 
most  common  azalea  of  northern  woods,  has 
flowers  of  various  shades  between  rose  and  white, 
and  the  Georgian  between  crimson  and  orange ; 
but  the  A.  viscosa  retains  its  pure  waxy  white 
sweet  flowers,  however  much  it  may  change  its 
leaves  or  general  form. 

The  first  hybrids  became  known  about  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago,  and  they  keep  improving  in 
beauty  every  year.  The  best  of  them  are  select- 
ed as  in  regular  florist's  flowers,  and  preserved 


says,  is  "mostly  confined  to  a  few  ladies,  who 
plant  geraniums.  &c.— the  lords  of  creation  pass- 
ing to  look  on  the  orchard  or  small  fruit  planta- 
tion. *'  If  we  believed  this  we  should  close  out 
the  Gardiner's  Monthly.  "Gardening  for  pro- 
fit'' is  rather  a  branch  of  agriculture  than  horti- 
culture. It  is  a  legitimate  subject  in  a  horticul- 
turawjournal  as  an  incidental ;  but  most  assured- 
ly it  more  properly  belongs  to  an  agricultural 
journal  than  to  ours. 

But  we  are  not  prepared  to  thus  resign  all  we 
have  been  striving  for.  We  have  steadily  ke;>t 
in  view  the  progress  of  Horticulture  as  an  ele- 
ment of  taste  and  refinement,  and  a  means  of 
diffusing  a  love  of  Nature  and  high  order  of  hor- 

I  ticultural  knowledge.  We  know  that  most  of 
our  readers  are  with  us  on  this  account,  and  we 

:  have  never  felt  that  in  order  to  make  a  magazine 
successful,  it  was  absolutely  essential  to  feel  that 
we  were  writing  for  children  and  ignoramuses 
us  Mr.  Williams  says  is  American  practice. 

We  lielicve  that  Mr.  Williams  has  been  dc. 


by  grafting,  tbe  same  as  we  have  before  noted  in  I  ceived  by  a  wrong  impression  of  the  actual  state 
the  Rhododendron.    These  are  the  named  varie    o*  affairs  in  England.   The  "trade"  and  the 
ties  of  Nurserymen's  catalogues.    Those  which 
we  have  selected  for  our  illustration  are  un- 
named seedlings,  and  arc  there  drawn  to  a  scale 
one  half  less  than  the  natural  size. 

The  cultivation  of  these  plants,  to  have  the 
best  success,  should  be  as  we  have  recommended 
for  Rhododendron.  Indeed  there  has  been  much 
dispute  amongst  botanists  whether  there  is  any 
distinction  worthy  of  scientific  noting  between 
the  two.  They  would  call  them  all  Rhododen- 
drons. The  Azalea  is  not  evergreen,  and  has 
only  five  stamens ;  but  the  Rhododendron  is 
evergreen,  and  has  ten  of  these  male  organs. 
These  characters  arc  inconsistent,  and  if  there 
were  no  others,  there  might  be  ground  for  uni- 
ting the  genera ;  but  where  any  one  without  bo- 
tanical knowledge  can  readily  distinguish  gene, 
ra,  it  would  seem  rather  the  fault  of  the  science, 
and  its  idea  of  genera,  that  no  distinction  can  be 
made,  than  that  no  true  distinction  can  be  found. 


AMERICAN  GARDENING. 

We  read  with  some  surprise,  the  remarks  on 
American  gardening  embodied  in  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Williams  of  the  Horticulturist  to  the  London 
Gardener's  Weekly.  Mr.  Williams  believes  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  Horticulture  in  America 
outside  of  the  oudfword  profit   The  taste,  he 


"practical  gardeners"  no  more  support  horticul- 
tural journals  there  than  here.  There  is  the 
same  short  sigh  ted  ness  as  to  their  true  interet-t 
everywhere.  We* do  not  inowy  of  course;  bet 
we  have  a  strong  impression  that  we  have  as 
many  of  these,  and  possibly  as  many  subscribers 
as  any  of  them — the  Gardener's  Chronicle  ex- 
cepted—and this  probably  derives  the  most  of 
its  list  from  scientific  men  who  are  not  garden- 
ers at  all.  We  have  seen  this  pe  nodical  in  many 
a  parlor  whose  owucr  did  not  own  a  single  pot 
iu  back  yard  or  window.  We  think  Mr.  Wil- 
liams has  cwtirely  misapprehended  the  contract 
between  American  and  English  horticulture,  to 
our  injury.  We  have  not  the  beautiful  gardens 
or  greenhouses  of  Europe.  It  is  really  better 
for  the  people  as  a  whole,  that  we  have  not ;  but 
we  must  protest  against  the  idea,  that  so  far  ns 
our  readers  are  concern,  d,  the  "almighty  dol- 
lar" is  the  beginning  and  end  of  their  horticu'.- 
Ural  life.  Absolute  love  for  art  and  nature,  in 
proportion  to  wealth  and  population,  we  regard 
as  even  greater  here  than  in  Europe. 

We  have  never  been  slow  to  own  up  to  dis- 
agreeable truths.  *  But  here  we  believe  a  position 
is  assigned  to  us  wo  do  not  deserve  to  occupy 
before  the  world. 
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CEMETERY  AND  CEMETERY  PLANTS. 

In  rending  our  note*  on  cemeteries,  after  the 
nrticle  appeared,  one  error  occurs  which  re- 
quires correction.    The  area  of  Laurel  Mill  is  j 
now  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and  not  | 
one  hundred  and  fifty  as  before  stated. 

We  propose  here  to  give  a  few  hints  as  •>  the  | 
best  cemetery  plants  to  use  And,  first,  it  is 
weM  to  observe  that  if  rare  plants  are  expected 
to  thrive,  the  grounds  must  be  kept  warm  by  a 
liberal  use  of  nurse  trees.  The  thick  planting  of 
Laurel  Hill  so  tempera  the  atmosphere,  that 
scores  of  things  flourish  here  which  wilt  do  well 
in  very  few  places  about  this  city.  The  ther 
mometer  fulls  as  low  here  as  anywhere,— it  is 
not  that,  but  the  protection  from  winds  keeps 
the  sap  from  drying  out.  But  this  is  a  matter 
which  has  been  often  explained  to  our  readers, 
and  we  need  not  dwell  on  it  here. 

The  Holly  is  one  of  the  best  cemetery  plants. 
Its  associations  with  past  history  gives  it  a  value 
independently  of  its  own  merits.  There  can  be 
nothing  more  beautiful  than  its  coral  red  berries, 
mixed  so  freely  with  its  light  green  leaves,  when 
snow  is  on  the  ground  and  all  else  desolate. 
.Struggling  successfully  as  it  were  against  the  de- 
structive elements  of  winter,  Jt  is  a  fit  type  of 
that  immortality  with  which  the  living  love  to 
clothe  the  memory  of  departed  friends.  In  a 
Ehelteied  cemetery  the  European  will  probably 
stand.  But  no  matter  if  it  docs  not,  for  the 
American  is  quite  as  beautiful.  It  makes  a  beau- 
tiful hedge.  Mar.  Smith's  own  family  lot  is  sur- 
rounded by  one.  And  the  Sweet  Magnolia,  M. 
tfaiica,  is  another  capital  thing.  It  seldom 
grows  more  than  twenty  feet  high,  and  is  much 
more  healthy  in  high  ground,  such  as  we  gener- 
ally select  for  burial  purposes,  than  when  in  its 
own  native  swamps,  where  it  is  evidently,  as  we 
have  before  shown,  only  because  its  seeds  do  not 
germinate  well  elsewhere.  The  delicious  fra- 
grance it  throws  around  cannot  be  equaled  by 
anything  except  perhaps  Honeysuckle,  wiih 
which  all  cemeteries  should  abound.  The  best 
position  for  such  vines  as  these  is  over  trees,— 
and  especially  over  evergreen  trees.  An  arbor- 
vitaj  is  a  capital  parent  to  support  it.  Of  course 
the  tree  will  be  somewhat  injured  by  the  vine; 
but  in  such  cases  the  tree  must  be  secondary  to 
the  effect  to  be  produced.  Trellisscs  partly  arch- 
ed so  as  to  make  a  shaded  seat  over  a  grave, 
cannot  be  covered  with  anything  prettier  than 
Honeysuckles. 


Of  all  the  climbing  plants  for  cemetery  pur- 
poses, nothing  excels  the  Ivy  in  interest.  In 
light  or  shade,  in  poor  soils  or  rich,  creeping 
over  the  ground  or  over  the  rocks,  covering  walls 
or  dead  trees  ;  and  always  the  same  living  green. 

One  of  the  best  things  that  wo  saw  at  Laurel, 
were  some  chairs  of  stone  made  to  imitate  rustic 
woodwork.  All  around  and  over  them  Ivy 
clung.  How  invitingly  cool  seemed  this  verdant 
scat  1  But  the  effect  of  it  as  it  crept  over  the 
stained  glass  windows  of  the  mortuary  chapel 
was  unique.  Shelley  says  that  around  his  Fairy 
Quceu  there  was  wondrous  beauty. 

"Those  lines  of  rainbow  light 
Are  like  the  moonbeams,  when  they  full 
Through  Rome  cathedral  window,  but  the  tints 
Are  such  as  may  not  find  comparison  on  earth." 

We  know  nothing  of  the  moonbeams, — but  the 
sun  light  shining  through  these  Ivy  covered 
glass  windows,  did  not  seem  to  make  the  "com- 
parison on  earth"  so  very  impossible  a  thing. 
Every  one  who  read  the  Horticulturist,  when  Mr. 
Smith  was  editor,  remembers  how  enthusiasti- 
cally the  praises  of  the  Ivy  were  always  sung. 
No  one  who  sees  it  here  will  wonder  at  it.  But 
it  must  bo  remembered  that  shelter  from  cold 
winds  is  the  Ivy's  first  stipulation.  Without 
this,  we  should  ofieu  have  letters  like  this  short 
one  from  Boston  :  'Tity  the  Ivy  is'nt  hardy  here. 
There  are  numerous  varieties— though  some  try 
to  make  species  of  them— all  are  good ;  as  a 
rule,  the  smallest  leaved  kinds  arc  the  hardiest.' ' 
Of  little  known  trees— trees  of  moderate  growth 
suitable  for  cemeteries— we  might  give  the  follow- 
ing as  a  full  list:  Cork-barked  Maple,  Tartarian 
Maple,  Spanish  Maple,Cut  leaved  Alder,  English 
Alder,  Heart-leaved  Alder,  Japan  or  Sea  Alder. 
iEsculus  glaber  or  dwarf  yellow  Horse  Chestnut, 
Lyon's  Horse  Chestnut,  red  flowered  Horse 
Chestnut ;  Japan  Catalpa ;  Hawthorns  in  all 
the  numerous  species  and  varieties ;  Eugitsh 
Bird  and  Weeping  cherries;  Weeping  Ashes  and 
Weeping  Sophoras  should  be  placed  almost  No  1 
on  the  list  The  Manna  Ash  Fraxinus  ornus,  is 
a  beautiful  thing.  The  Snow  drop  trees,  Hale- 
sia  tetraptera  and  H.  diptera,  are  admirable. 
Dr.  Asa  Gray  tells  us  he  thinks  the  last  named 
not  hardy  at  Boston.  KolreuUria  paniailata  a 
pretty  Japan  troo,  which  may  i»crhaps  grow  too 
large  in  time  •,  but  it  will  probably  keep  within 
30  or  40  ft.  The  Larch  is  a  pretty  good  tree  ; 
though  growing  tall  it  does  not  spread  much, 
yet  we  should  plant  them  only  where  they  could  be 
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cut  down  without  a  pang  when  the  time  came,  now  a  pretty  full  list ;  though  in  most  country 
Of  Magnolias,  we  have  specially  commended  the  <  cemeteries,  we  find  very  little  except  Irish  Juni- 


glauca :  but  the  M.  tripetela  is  one  of  the  most 
indispensable.  M.  macrophylla  is  another  good 
thing.  The  Chinese  white  and  Asiatic  purple 
and  its  varieties,  of  course. 

The  Carolina  Poplars  are  excellent  nurse 
trees ;  soon  however  to  be  cut  away.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  overlook  the  oaks,  but  they  grow  too 
tall ;  the  Turkey  variety  however,  gets  large  so 
Blowly,  wo  should  incline  to  include  it.  The 
Ginko  is  another  thing  we  saw  at  Laurel  Hill, 
hardly  to  be  spared  from  the  list,— yet  in  time  it 
grows  very  large ;  but  it  can  bo  kept  down  by 
pruning.  The  Mountain  Ash  is  a  very  nice 
thing  ;  but  the  climate  south  of  Philadelphia  is 
too  hot  for  it. 

In  the  way  of  deciduous  shrubs  we  need  not 
give  any  list ;  for  any  or  all  are  well  adapted. 
They  are  indeed  the  best  of  all  things  for  the  fill- 
ing up  of  the  grounds,  yet  we  must  not  go  by 
them  without  specially  noting  the  fitness  of  the 
Tennessee  Buckeye  or  Dwarf  Horse  Chestnut, 
(Porta  macrostachya,)  it  is  certainly  the  be»L  It 
can  be  trained  up  to  a  single  stem  Ibr  six  or 
eight  feet  if  desired,  so  as  to  let  grass  grow  un- 
der it,  when  it  makes  an  umbrella  like  head. 
This  also  applies  in  some  measure  to  the  straw- 
berry tree  Euonymus  euroj[>eu8y  and  E  atropur- 
purca ;  as  also  to  the  Chionanthus  virginicus  or 
White  Fringe. 

In  evergreen  small  trees  and  shrubs,  we  have 


pers  and  Siberian  Arborvitae, — both  very  good  in 
their  way— the  last  perhaps  indispensable. 
Amongst  other  arborvitces  the  common  Ameri- 
can is  excellent  for  rapid  growth  and  low  price  ; 
and  tjte  new  Heath-leaved  is  a  very  pretty  sum- 
mer ornament,— looking  purple  in  winter.  The 
Norway  and  White  Spruces  grow  tall  when  left 
to  thcmf-elves ;  but  can  always  be  kept  within 
twenty  feet,  as  can  any  of  the  pines  for  that  mat- 
ter. They  all  bear  the  shears  as  well  as  the 
commonest  hedge  plant.  The  Tree  Box  is  the 
favorite  of  all  dwarf  evergreens  at  Laurel  Hill, 
and  the  pretty  specimens  here  deserved  well  the 
favor  they  received.  All  the  following  arc  also 
good:  Mahonia,  Pyracanthus,  Japan  Cedar, 
Japan  Euonymous  in  Philadelphia  and  south- 
ward, Juniperus  squamata  and  other  Junipers  ; 
Kalmias  and  Rhododendrons,— even  the  ponti- 
cum  lives  out  in  the  tree  sheltered  groves  of 
Laurel  Hill.  Mountain  or  Dwarf  Pine,— the 
new  Japan  Retinisporas  aud  Yuccas. 

We  have  now  given,  iu  as  brief  a  manner  as 
possibk,  a  few  of  the  thoughts  which  occurred 
to  us  on  our  Laurel  Hill  visit.  The  subject  of 
cemetery  plants  is  o^e  in  which  all  of  us  take  a 
warm  interest.  There  must  be  much  in  the 
minds  of  many  about  these  things  which  has 
never  taken  expression  in  print ;  and  we  shall  be 
glad  if  we  stir  up  others  to  write  about  them. 


SCRATS  ATSTD  QUERIES. 


Improving  tiie  Wild  Red  Raspberry.— 
A  longjthe  northern  lakes,  the  Wild  Red  Raspberry 
grows  in  great  luxuriance.  It  has  been  ttmmcd 
Bubus  strigosus  by  Botanists  ;  but  is  really  no- 
thing more  than  a  variety  of  the  Iiubtts  idtzus  of 
Europe.  It  has  no  more  claim  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  a  species  than  Franconia  or  Brincklc's 
Orange.  Some  suppose  that  it  would  make  a 
good  parent  for  improving  from,  but  we  should 
not  look  for  much  more  than  we  now  have  from 
it.  When  the  leaves  become  diseased,  as  they 
often  do  in  their  native  localities,  the  wood  dies 
down  in  the  winter  lust  as  it  does  in  diseased 


plants  of  the  named  kinds  in  our  gardens.  So( 
far  there  has  been  however  no  attempt  made  to 
improve  it.  Only  one  kind  known  to  be  from 
this  so  called  species,  has  found  a  place  on  our 
lists.  This  was  Bagley's  Perpetual,  but  it  soon 
went  out  of  favor.  We  have  noted  in  the  wild 
state  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  vary,  both  in 
fruit  and  habit ;  but  none  of  them  that  ever  ap- 
proached our  finer  foreign  varieties  in  flavor. 
Some  like  Bngley's  Perpetual  sucker  much ;  but 
usually  they  do  not  as  much  as  those  from  the 
European  stock.  Belle  de  Fontenay,  Allen  and 
Clark  will  beat  any  red  native  at  this  practice. 
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Not  even  in  firmness  will  the  native  rei  equal  I  used  on  the  pistils  of  a  double  one  generally 
some  of  the  others.  Of  foreign  parentage,  Kirt-  [which  is  better  than  the  pollen  from  a  double  on 
land,  Pearl  and  Allen  nre  far  superior  in  tins  re-  |  a  single  flower, 
gpect  to  our  R.  tfriyosus. 


There  are  many  things  assumed  about  this 
Wild  Raspberry  which  will  not  bear  the  test  of 
examination.  It  is  worth  while  for  those. who, 
under  advice,  experiment,  to  start  right  at  the 
outset.   

Ergot.— G— "Mr.  Meehan  will  please  say 
what  the  enclosed  seeds  are,  they  grow  on  a 
Btalk  similar  to  Barley,  and  to  all  appearances 
was  like  it  in  plant  and  ear  bearded." 

[This  is  the  common  Rye  Ergot,  a  kind  of  fun- 
gus of  a  very  poisonous  nature,  resembling  a 
distorted  grain  of  the  cereal  it  grows  on.  It 
was  supposed  to  bean  introduction  from  Europe; 
but  we  recently  saw  some  on  a  specimen  of 
couch  grass  (Tritieum  caninum)  brought  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains.] 


Communications. — Remarking  H  a  friend 
rec  cutly  that  with  his  talents  for  observation,  he 
must  often  see  things  that  would  interest  the  rea- 
dersof  the  Mon  tkly,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  sup- 
pose we  cared  for  anything  from  him.  We  take  the 
opportunity  with  pleasure  to  say  that  there  is  not 
a  lover  of  Horticulture  in  th-  whole  country  that 
we  should  not  be  very  glad  to  hear  from.  We 
find  often  as  good  ideas  from  one  who  has  but 
a  single  pot  in  a  sitting  room,  as  from  those  who 
owu  their  hundreds  ol'aercs.  Let  us  hear  from 
all 


Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society.—  On 
Wedneday  and  Thursday,  August  HHn  and  11th, 
as  many  of  the  State  Society  as  possible,  will 
visit  the  orchards  and  vinyards  in  the  vicinity  of 
.Berlin  Heights,  Ohio-a  pretty  good  time  is  ex- 
pected. Further  particulars  can  be  had  of  M. 
B.  Bateham,  Painesvillc,  O. 

Mr.  Buist's  Article. —L.,  BfoomivgUm, 
Ills.,  says:  "We  read  Mr.  Buist's  note  on  Rho- 
dodendron with  pleasure.  Why  don't  he  favor 
us  with  similar  notes  from  his  long  experience, 
oftcner?"' 

Horticultural  Notes.— We  agree  with 
"L.»  in  his  estimate  of  some  articles  which  ap- 
pear in  the  journals.  Yet  we  think  them  valua- 
ble for  other  purposes  than  those  aimed  at  by 
the  writers  They  let  us  know  the  style  of 
thought  prevailing,  and  we  can  better  then  min- 
ister to  the  public  wants.  WTo  wish  we  had  more 
of  them.  Yet  we  are  thankful  for  his  hints,  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  more  of  them  from  his 
pen. 


Lawn  Grass  —We  have  found  simple  green 
grass -Poaprattnsc,  make  excellent  lawns  with- 
out any  other  mixture,  or  in  Borne  sections  Rye 
grass-LoKuni  perenve.  Mr.  Saunders,  in  a  re- 
cent Horticulturist,  gives  the  following  which  he 
,  has  found  to  make  a  good  mixture: 

1  Bush,  Ayrostit  vaUjaris, 

2  "    Port  praUnse, 

1  Qt  PhUum  pratenae, 

2  lbs.  White  Clover. 
This  is  for  one  acre. 


Arboretum  at  Ciiilicothe,  Ohio.— Rev. 
J.  H.Creighton  has  for  some  years  beeu  ear- 
nestly at  work  at  an  arboretum.  He  has  been 
very  successful.  Wre  learn  that  he  has  six  hun- 
dred kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  at  present,  doing 
well. 


Double  Grbaniums.— Double  flowers  have 
usually  some  pollen,  or  else  some  perfect  pistils. 
It  is  well  known  double  Petunias  are  raised  in 
this  way.  Shirley  llibberd  says  in  a  late  IJorti 
cuiturwt   double  Geraniums  are  raised  in  the  .  ..0  

amewn'y    The  pollen  from  a  single  kind  is  1  dry  atmosphere.] 


Roots  from  Grape  Stkms.— J.  H.,  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.,  writes:  "I  have  a  cold  vinery, 
and  the  vines  and  fruit  are  growiugwell;  but 
the  vines  seem  to  me  to  send  out  so  many  air 
roots.  That  is  the  only  name  I  think  of  for  them. 
They^irc  rootlets  that  come  out  at  the  joints  of 
the  old  wood.  I  am  afraid  they  are  watered  too 
much.    Should  I  keep  the  roof  whitewashed  ?*' 

[Shade  makes  roots,— we  know  of  no  other 
cause— of  course  when  the  disposition  to  make 
roots  exist,  moisture  or  other  elements  on  which 
roots  love  to  feed,  will  give  vigor  to  the  attempt. 
Wood  is  not  so  healthy  when  making  these  root- 
lets as  otherwise.  Frequently  badly  colored 
grapes  follow  the  next  year.  We  should  give 
more  light  instead  of  less,— and  keep  a  rather 
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Espiritus  Sanc-to*.—  TP".  W.,  Loui*viUe,  Ky., 
•  sayB :   "I  would  like  to  know  through  the  Month- 
ly, the  treatment  of  an  orchid  sent  to  us  under 
the  name  of  Espiritus  8ancto.*' 

[This  is  the  Peristeria  elata  of  Botanists,  and 
in  English  "Holy  Ghost  plant,"  from  the  llower 
when  open  resembling  the  emblematic  dove.  It 
is  of  easy  culture,  much  more  so  than  orchids 
generally.  If  the  bulb  is  strong,  put  it  in  6ay  a 
12  inch  pot,  in  a  mixture  of  moss  and  broken 
pots,  with  a  little  earth  scattered  throush  it 
Keep  it  in  a  warm  greenhouse  all  winter,  and  it 
will  probably  bloom  next  August  or  September 
in  any  close  greenhouse. 

We  have  no  doubt  in  your  climate  it  would 
bloom  well  if  the  pot  were  set  out  in  some  parti- 
ally shady  place  in  summer  time.] 


Crops  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.—A  correspon- 
dent, July  m,  writes:  "We  have  had  but  little 
rain  since  about  the  middle  of  April.  Early 
planted  stock  has  done  middling,  but  all  late 
planted  Btock  has  suffered,  and  much  of  it  will 
prove  an  entire  loss.  Complaint  is  very  general 
of  an  entire  failure  of  apple  root  grafts. 

Cherries  are  the  heaviest  crop  ever  known. 
Strawberries  very  light,  and  market  poorly  sup- 
plied. Plums  are  full,  so  are  apples.  Pears 
light.  Peaches  bid  fair  for  more  than  an  aver- 
age crop.   Raspberries,  black  and  red,  light. 

Farm  cm\ts  are  all  light ;  wells  are  beginning 
to  fail.  The  river  is  well  up,  but  small  streams 
in  this  immediate  vicinity  are  very  low. 

This  season  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of 
unprecedented  drought. 

• 

Honeysuckles.—/.  J.  H.,  Newark,  N.  J.— 
"The  July  number  of  the  Gardener's  Monthly 
suggests  a  few  enquiries  about  Honeysuckles. 

1st.  Which  is  right,  L.  brachybotria  or  L. 
brachypoda  ? 

2d.   Are  there  not  two  varieties  of  tHfc  above? 

3d.    Are  they  varieties  of  L.  Japonica  ? 

4th.  Are  the  names  L.  Halliana  and  L.  Ja- 
ponica belonging  to  the  same  plant  ? 

5th.  Do  not  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Hon- 
eysuckles comprise  one  branch  of  the  Honey- 
suckle family  ? 

L.  Halliana  has  proved  perfectly  hardy  with 
me  on  a  heavy  soil  since  the  first  winter  after 
planting,  being  then,  for  want  of  mature  wood, 
cut  down  to  the  ground.'' 


[1st.  We  do  not  know  who  is  the  authority 
for  the  name.  There  is  no  description  in  any> 
botanical  work  that  we  know  of.  In  garden 
catalogues  it  is  sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes 
the  otlicr.  The  meaning  of  the  terra  affords  no 
clue,  as  the  plant  answers  to  both  names.  As. 
however,  the  "shorter  growth''  of  this  would  be 
the  first  to  strike  one,  it  is  probably  L.  brachy- 
poda. 

2d.    We  know  of  only  one  of  this  section. 

3d.  Undoubtedly.  There  is  no  specific  dif- 
ference that  modern  botanists  would  recognize. 

4th.  "Halliana"  is  but  a  garden  name.  It  is 
the  original  L.  japonica,  and  the  same  that  is  so 
common  in  Chinese  pictures.  The  gold  veined 
one  belongs  here.  It  is  a  more  vigorous  form  of 
L.  japonica  than  the  L.  brachyjtoda.  The  an- 
thers are  usually  pollcnless,  aud  even  where 
prescnt  seem  to  be  unable  to  fertilize.  The  bra- 
chypoda form  is  the  ono  which  produces  seeds. 

Cth.    The  Chinese  Honeysuckle  is  L.  Jlexuosa, 
has  red  purplish  stems  and  veins.   They  all  con- 
stitute not  only  one  family  of  Honeysuckles,  but 
we  believe  are  all  forms  of  one  sixties.  Halliana 
is  the  best  flowerer  of  the  three  J 

Value  of  Botanical  Gardens  and  Col- 
lections.—While  examining  the  immensely  val- 
uable herbarium  of  the  lato  Dr.  Short  of  Ken- 
tucky, (for  whom  Shortia  has  been  named)  in  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  we 
found  the  following  memorandum  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Dr.  Short  attached  to  a  specimen  of 
Zanthoriza  apvfolia: 

"ZANTIIORIZA  API1FOLIA. 

Note.  With  this  specimen  plucked  in  Bar- 
tram's  Garden!  in  the  Spring  of  1816,  (in  com- 
pany with  Abbe  Corrca,  the  venerable  William 
Bartramand  my  friend  and  fellow  student,  Dr. 
Edward  Barton,  all  of  whom  are  long  since  dead ) 
this  collection  commenced.  C.  W.  Short,  M. 
D.,  1817." 

People  often  value  an  institute  according  to 
the  number  of  persons  who  visit  it ;  but  often  the 
seeds  of  usefulness  spring  up  in  the  most  casual 
way. 

The  same  bush  of  Zanthorixa  is  still  in  exis- 
tence at  the  Bartram  Gardens.  Ono  can  almost 
imagine  the  interest  excited  in  the  minds  of  the 
young  student  by  the  discussion  over  this  curious 
plant  by  the  two  great  minds  h«  was  in  company 
with. 
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O  Keefe,  Son  &  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.- 
•Wo  notice  that  the  Richmond  Farmer's  Gazette 
makes  some  inquiry  as  to  who  this  firm  is  ?  Our 
publishers  also  would  like  to  know  more  than 
they  can  find  out.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
can  enlighten  them.  A  firm  which  advertises 
so  much  should  be  better  known. 

N.  B.  They  have  a  few  similar  enquiries  to 
make  about  some  other  gentlemen. 

Hale's  Early  Peacii.— The  Journal  of 
Agriculture,  (St.  Louis,)  says:  "In  this  region, 
and  especially  in  locations  south  of  this,  the 
Hale's  Early,  which  was  very  popular  a  few 
years  ago,  has  proved  for  two  years  past  worth- 
less, on  account  of  its  tendency  to  rot." 


Mr.  Wm.  Parry  of  Cinnaminaon,  N.  J.,  bad 
an  orchard,  all  of  this,  rot  so  that  he  abandoned  • 
it  as  not  worth  "culture when  lo  I  for  the  last 
two  years,  amongst  the  weeds  and  grass  of  ne- 
glect, he  has  had  wonderful  crops. 


TRANSPLANTING    TREE  BOX. — A.    W.  C, 

Plymouth  Meeting.  Pa.  —In  this  part  of  the  world, 
tree  box  transplants  most  successfully  in  April, 
just  before  the  new  growth  pushes.  As  a  rule, 
Box  is  very  easy  to  transplant.  We  saw  a  half 
dozen,  sixty  years  old,  which  were  moved  sever- 
al miles  at  that  season,  and  they  all  grew  with 
out  any  check  of  any  account. 


BOOKS,  CATALOGUES,  &C. 


Craxdbrry  Cl'lturr.   By  J.  J.  White.   TablUbed  by  Or»nfe, 
J  M<M  4  Co.,  New  York. 

This  is  a  full  treatise  on  the  subject— more 
valuable  than  similar  works  have  been,  through 
the  copious  illustrations  which  explain  the  text. 

Bkport  or  Statb  Agricoltcbal  Societt  of  Iowa,  for  1869.  From 
J.  14.  Sliaffor,  Secretary.  Doa  Molne*. 

We  find  amongst  other  interesting  things  in 
it,  the  following  about  artificial  growth  of  tim- 
ber: 

The  Inst  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  encouraging 
the  growth  of  timber,  fruit  and  shade  trees,  Ac.  The 
•Society  has  endeavored,  by  circulars  addressed  to  the 
several  counties,  to  learn  what  the  effect  of  this  legisla- 
tion hits  been.  The  replies  are  so  indefinite  and  mea- 
gre, that  It  Is  Impossible  to  submit  to  your  honorable 
body  even  an  approximate  estimate.  The  census  re- 
turns, under  the  heading  "No.  of  acres  planted  In  tim- 
ber," In  1808,  19,675  acres,  making  the  entire  average  of 
artificial  timber  In  the  State,  68,449.  The  Increase  be- 
tween 1804  and  1888  was  28,480  acres,  and  wo  have,  with 
the  aid  of  legislation,  with  the  Increase  of  population, 
and  of  the  number  of  acres  placed  under  cultivation, 
8,814  less  of  artificial  grove*  between  1868  and  1886,  than 
between  I860  and  1804. 

In  1866  the  proportions  of  artificial  timber  to  land 
enclosed,  was  1  in  1870,  being  a  lamentable  decrease  oom* 
pnrcd  with  the  preceding  two  years.  At  this  time 
there  are  "lands  enclosed"  8,174.920  acres;  and  "lands 
under  cultivation"  6,109,713  acres,  or  a  total  of  14,281.873 
acres;  the  proportion  will  then  be  1  to  208,  indicating 
that  the  area  of  artificial  timber  does  not  nearly  keep 
pace  with  the  acres  placed  under  cultivation. 

Consider  the  following  hurried  summary  of  facts: 
Jst— That  for  a  century  and  a  half  a  large  population 


has  been  cutting  out.  destroying  and  wasting  the  best 
timbered  region  on  the  continent,  that  lying  between 
the  Atlantic  ocean  nnd  the  Mississippi  River,  In  pre- 
paring and  subjugating  the  soli  to  cultivation.  2d.— 
Thai  only  the  mountain  lands  have  been  permitted  to 
reproduce  the  forest.  3d.— That  no  systematic  effort  has 
been  made  to  supply  the  waste.  4th.— That  so  great 
have  boon  the  avarice  and  thouKhtlessness  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  they  have  destroyed  the  forests,  containing  In 
themselves  the  elements  of  unbounded  wealth,  for  tho 
infinitely  small  profits  of  Immediate  returns  in  wheat, 
corn  and  other  crops,  5th.— That  the  consumption  of 
timber  for  building,  fencing,  implements,  railroads, 
fuel,  Ac,  Is  Increasing  with  gigantic  strides,  and  the  re* 
production  Is  going,  on  at  a  snail's  pace,  6th.— That  the 
States  of  Maine,  Michigan,  Wisconsin.  Minnesota  nnd 
Florida  are  alone  among  the  States  exporting  any  ap- 
preciable amount  of  timber  more  than  they  need.  7th— 
That  west  of  these  vast  belts  of  timber  that  were,  st retell 
out  an  un timbered  surface  of  1,400,000  square  miles. 
8th.— That  the  destitute  surface  exceeds  by  more  than 
400,000  square  miles  the  whole  of  the  once  heavily  tim- 
bered regions  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Wh.-That  the 
new  Stores  soon  to  be  admitted- New  Mexico,  Colorado- 
Wyoming.  Montnna,  Idaho  and  Dakota  have  but  a 
small  supply,  not  nearly  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands 
of  a  population  equal  to  Ohio,  Indiana  or  Illinois. 


Rrai  Estate  Catalooti  of  Dahul  M.  Fos  4s  Sos,  for  JriT, 
1870. 

This  firm,  of  which  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia 
is  Senior  member,  stands  very  high  amongst  the 
business  houses  of  that  city.  The  present  cata- 
logue embraces  descriptions  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  properties,  from  which  any  one  anxious 
to  invest  in  Philadelphia  real  estate,  can  certain- 
ly find  honest  guidance. 
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HiMrtos  i  "Fi.*To«mo  Bit » acts."  Sow  Edltioi.   By  A.  W. 
H»rrlm>n,  Perfumer,  PblUda. 

This  contains  amongst  many  other  recipes, 
the  latest  improvements  in  Chicken  and  Lobster 
Salads,  and  other  good  things. 

AftCHira  or  Bcinct. 

This  Is  to  be  a  new  journal  devoted  to  science, 
'•devoted  especially  to  original  researches  in 
Vermont,"  to  be  issued  quarterly  from  New- 


port, Vermont,  and  to  be  edited  by  Pre.  Hin- 
man  and  J.  M.  Currier  at  $2  50  per  year,  of  256 
pages.   The  first  number  was  to  appear  in  July. 


The  Western  Gardener  is  the  title  of  a 
new  horticultural  journal  to  bo  published  on  the 
1st  of  September,  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  It 
will  he  edited  by  Dr.  Houseley  and  Mr.  8.  W. 
Lockwood. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


Legend  of  the  American  Hotxy.— J.  Par- 
rish  Steele  in  the  Journal  of  Horticuhurt,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  American  Holly: 

Long  »long  ago,  there  dwelt  in  the  great  South 
country  a  mighty  Iudian  chief  of  the  Chicka- 
saws, by  the  name  or  Sheka.  He  had  a  daugh- 
ter whose  name  was  Colia ;  a  word  that  may 
have  meant  as  nimble  as  a  fawn ;  or  it  may  have 
meant  as  graceful  as  a  fairy,  or  it  may  have 
meant  as  beautiful  as  the  morning— but  no  mat- 
ter, Colia  was  her  name. 

Colia  was  the  pride  of  her  nation  ;  idolized  by 
her  father,  the  chieftain,  more  than  idolized  by 
the  young  braved,  and  loved  by  all  who  knew 
her.  To  accomplish  something  that  would  give 
her  pleasure,  was  the  greatest  ambition  of  both 
old  and  young— more  especially  the  latter— and 
many  were  the  deeds  of  daring  marked  upon  the 
lodge-skins  that,  but  for  her  sake,  would  never 
have  found  a  legitimate  record  there. 

As  in  the  case  with  all  heroines,  in  Indian 
story,  Colia  had  a  passionate  suitor,  and  that 
suitor  had  a  bitter  rival.  Sikolas,  the  Eagle, 
wooed  her  because  he  loved  her  dearly,  and  won 
her  because  he  was  worthy  of  her  hand.  Coham- 
ma  the  Red  Fox,  also  loved  her,  and  pressed  his 
suit ;  but  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  even 
good  looking  young  fellows  who  are  not  Indians, 
he  was  unsuccessful.  Ala  the  lamented  Arte 
mus  Ward,  "as  a  courtist  he  was  not  a  success.'' 
Sikolas  was.  He  wedded  the  fair  daughter  of 
the  forest,  and  Cohamma  vowed  vengeance. 

Ere  a  moon  had  waxed  and  waned,  Cohamma 
entered  the  wigwam  of  Sikolas.  at  the  still  hour 
of  night,  and  found  him  reposing  calmly  in  the  ' 


arms  of  his  loving  bride.  The  sight  of  so  much 
happiness  in  the  possession  of  his  hated  rival 
was  more  than  he  could  bear,  and  so  without 
ceremony  he  sent  his  knife  to  find  a  resting  place 
in  the  hearts  of  the  unsuspecting  sleepers. 

The  morrow  was  a  sad  day  to  the  Chickasaws. 
Heaven  put  on  her  most  angry  frown,  and  sent 
bolts  of  fire  hissing  through  the  forests  on  the 
trail  of  the  murderer,  and  earth  wept  a  fountain 
of  tears  over  the  loss  of  her  cherished  ones.  From 
points  at  cither  side  of  Sikolas'  wigwam  these 
tears  gushed  forth  iu  their  crystal  purity,  and 
have  continued  to  flow  up  to  the  present  time, 
aud  doubtless  will  continue  to  flow  for  all  time 
to  come. 

The  Chickasaws  assembled,  and  as  was  their 
custom,  buried  the  unfortunate  couple  where 
they  lay  in  wigwam,  between  the  springs.  But 
the  Great  Spirit  would  not  let  them  rest  forever 
hidden  from  the  sight  of  their  friends  ;  he  called 
them  forth,  two  beautiful  trees,  to  wave  their 
graceful  branches  and  glossy  leaves  above  the 
fountains,  and  send  their  offspring  to  grow  over 
and  gladden  all  the  land  of  the  Chickasaws. 

When  the  long  knives  came  to  the  country, 
the  charming  home  of  Sikolas  and  Colia  attract- 
ed their  attention,  and  they  tarried  at  it,  and 
giving  it,  in  honor  of  its  beautiful  ocoupants,  the 
name  of  Holly  Springs. 

Strange  and  unreasonable  as  this  legend  may 
seem,  it  is  said  that  the  Indians  believed  it  as 
fully  as  does  the  Mussulman  believe  Mahomet 
to  be  the  true  prophet.  Its  site  is  at  the  town  of 
Holly  Springs  in  Mississippi. ' 
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far  is.  in  the  main,  highly  satisfactory,  but  in  a 
recent  letter  to  roe  on  the  subject  of  varieties 
and  other  matters  pertaining  to  his  pear  orchard, 
ho  writes: 

"Were  I  to  plant  another  pear  orchard,  I 
would  discard  the  Buffum  entirely. 

"A  large  portion  of  my  trees  are  perfect  beau- 
ties in  form,  as  well  as  in  health  and  vigor. 
They  arc  branched  from  within  two  feet  of  the 
ground,  and  are  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  width  at 
ing  to  the  very  peak,  and  filled  with  such  beauty  the  base,  regular  cones  or  pyramids  in  shape, 
as  an  establishment  of  this  kind  alone  can  far-  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high.  Of  course 
nlsh.   The  greenhouse  with  its  two  adjoining  the  trunks  are  well  shaded  from  the  rays  of  the 


Painesville  Nurseries.— The  Painettille 
Trkgraph  says  :  We  feel  safe  in  saying,  Storrs, 
Harrison  &  Co  have  one  of  the  largest  and  best  nur- 
series in  the  West.  They  have  completed  the  last 
fall,  two  more  propagating  houses,  each  80  by  12 
feet,  and  9  feet  high,  and  between  them  a  splen- 
did green  or  show  house.  This  last  is  80  feet 
long,  25  feet  wide  and  14  feet  high,  and  is  filled 
with'innumerable  flowering  plants  of  all  kinds. 
The  center  is  provided  with  banks  of  shelves  ris- 


sun." 

Grapes  in  Ohio. -Mr.  F.  It.  Elliott  says 
there  are  2,000,000  acre*  of  grapes  in  Ohio. 


propagating  houses  coxer  a  space  of  50  by  118 
•feet. 

In  the  rear  of  these  is  a  new  two  story  build- 
ing, GO  by  14  feet,  in  winch  are  the  shop,  potting 
room,  furnaces,  cisterns,  coal  room,  etc.  There  i 
is  also  another  propagating  house  50  by  12  feet ;  I  Garden  of  W.Penfield,  Es<j.near  Cleveland, 
also  adjoining  this,  a  cold  frame,  50  by  12  feet.  |  Ohio.  These  are  situated  at  Lake  View,  and 
They  have  four  other  propagating  and  »reen  contain  15  acres,  in  which  are  1,600  peach  trees, 
houses,  100  by  12  feet ;  still  another,  30  by  13  0f  which  1,000  are  in  bearing,  70  large  cherry 
feet,  for  rooting  evergreen  plants.  trues,  800  pear  trees,  staudard  and  dwarfs,  10 

They  now  have  one  hundred  acres  of  nursery  bearing  apple  trees,  2,500  grape  vines,  1$  acres 
stock,  and  propose  to  add  fifty  acres  more  this  of  Wilson,  Kittatinny  and  I,awton  blackberries, 
spring.  They  are  making  a  specialty  of  the  and  one  acre  of  Wilson  strawberries.  On  this 
chestnut.  Last  year  they  grew  250,000  young  |  place,  and  on  that  of  Mr.  Whittlesey  Collins, 
chestnuts,  and  propose  to  raise  at  least  750.000  j  and  also  that  of  M.  W.  Manning,  orchard  culti- 
this  year,  as  they  will  plant  150  bushels  of  cheat-  vation  is  almost  absolutely  perfect.  The  ground 
nuts.  They  liavc  500,000  evergreens  of  all  kinds  I  i8  smooth  and  free  from  every  weed,  the  trunks 
and  sizes.  |  and  limbs  of  trees  are  most  beautiful,  betoken- 

ing incessant  care,  for  which  the  reward,  vig- 
or >.u   growth,  is  rich  and  amplo. 


Pear  Orchards  tn  Ohio  — The  Northwest- 1 
ern  Farmer  says:  The  most  promising  and 
beautiful  pear  orchard  that  I  have  yet  seen 
in  this  State,  is  that  of  A  Fahnestock,  Esq., 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee  River,  five  or  six 
miles  below  Toledo.  Mr.  Fahnestock,  being  an 
old  nurseryman  and  nomologist,  selected  his  lo 
cation,  soil  and  varieties  with  much  care,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  information  he  could  gather  at 
the  time.  His  orchard  consists  of  ten  acres  of 
strong  clay  loam,  which  was  well  undcrdrained 
and  subsoiled ;  then  planted  (seven  years  ago) 
with  a  thousand  standard  trees,  which  have 


Eumelan  GttAPE. — F.  R.  Elliott,  in  a  recent 
letter  to  an  agricultural  paper  says  of  the  Eume- 
lan Grape:  "Perhaps  no  grape  of  very  recent 
introduction  better  merits  approval.  Idke  the 
Delaware,  it  is  a  sort  with  which  in  quality  of 
fruit  we  may  hope  to  tono  up  and  improve  pub- 
lic taste,  while  realizing  a  profit  in  its  sale.  I 
have  watched  the  growth  of  the  vines  for  two 
years,  and  they  compare  favorably  in  all  respects 
with  any  and  all  otber  varieties.  The  question 
comes  to  me  almost  daily,  "What  grape  do  you 


advise  to  plant  ?  and  I  reply,  plant  mainly  of 
been  well  cultivated  and  cared  for,  and  are  now  |  those  you  have  heretofore  known  to  prove  proflta- 
of  fine  size  and  shape,  with  scarcely  a  failure  or ble  in  your  sections  and  light  soils ;  butofthe  new 
defective  tree  in  the  whole  lot,  and  many  of 


them  have  commenced  bearing  fruit. 

The  varieties  arc:  100  Buffum,  100  Seckel, 
200  Sheldon,  100  Beurre  d'Anjou,  200  Bartlett, 
200  Flemish  Beauty,  with  a  few  trees  of  each  of 
twenty  or  more  other  varieties.   The  result  thus 


black  grapes  don't  fail  to  plant  some  of  Eumelan 
as  a  grape  of  promise.  I  have  kuown  several 
acres  of  it  planted  the  past  year  resulting  in  uni- 
form and  satisfactory  growth,  giving  good  cheer 
to  the  enterprising  ' planters,  who  doubtless  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  their  foresight." 
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number  of  quince  stocks.  But  not  to  the  nur- 
sery proper  is  attention  now  directed.  During 
the  winter  Mr.  Archer,  anticipating  a  demand 
for  those  out-door  plants  which  adorn  a  dwelling 
and  make  a  garden  look  cheerfufrin  spring,  has 
slipped  many  thousand  Verbenas,  Geraniums, 
Petunias,  Holiotropes,  Fuchsias  and  foliage 
plants  ;  every  desired  variety  has  been  most  care- 
fully propagated,  and  will  be  for  sale  in  the 
spring.  W*l  he  be  sustained  ?  We  hope  so. 
Not  only  that,  we  believe  a  demand  will  be  crea- 
ted which  will  enable  Mr.  Archer  profitably  to 
extend  his  business.  He  has  now  on  hand 
twelve  different  varieties  of  Bourbon,  Tea  and 
Noisette  Roses,  and  all  the  more  hardy  varie-% 
ties,  together  with  dahlias,  pinks,  dielytra,  sal- 
via and  pansies,  too  numerous  to  mention. 


Peaches  in  Florida.— Peaches  ripen  in 
Florida  as  follows :  Hale's  Early,  June  10  to 
15 ;  Early  Tillotston  and  Yellow  St.  John,  June 
15  to  20 ;  Canary,  June  30,  American,  July  1  to 
10 ;  Bergen  Yellow,  July  10 ;  Grosse  Mignonne, 
July  15;  Late  Admirable,  July  20 ;  Oldmixon 
Free,  July  15  to  30;  Great  Eastern,  July  20; 
Pucellesdo  Malines,  July  10;  Late  Rareripe, 
Aug.  1  ;  Lagrange,  Aug.  15  to 30  ;  Gaylord.  Aug. 
15 ;  Owen's  Seedling,  August  1  to  15 ;  Osceola, 
September  1 ;  Piquet's  Late,  September  1  to  15 ; 
Fruitland's  Seedling,  September  5  to  20 ;  Presi- 
dent Church,  September  15  ;  Lady  Parh  am,  Oc- 
tober 1 ;  Baldwin's  Late,  October  10 ;  Julia,  Oc- 
,      tober  30. 


Pears  for  Mississippi.— A  correspondent  of 
the  South  Land  furnishes  the  following  list, 
which  has  done  well  with  him: 

Madeleine,  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Beurre  Giffard, 
Skinless,  Bloodgood,  Dearborn's  Seedling,  Juli- 
enne, Bergamot,  Howell,  Bartlett,  St  Andre, 
Henry  4th,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Heathcot, 
St.  Nicholas,  Beurre  Diel,  Belle  Lucrative,  Bul- 
vm,  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne,  Jaloui.se  dc  Fontc- 
nay,  Vendee,  Winter  Nclis,  Doyenne  de  Alem-on. 

Orcharding  in  New  York.— Mr.  Win.  W. 
Houseman  of  Batavin,  preseuted  the  New  York 
Institute  Farmer's  Club  with  the  following  sug- 
gestions concerning  the  managements  of  old  or- 
chards: "Old  orchards  should  be  highly  ma- 
nured, unless  the  soil  is  naturally  very  rich,  and 
cultivated  every  third  year  at  least,  the  plowing 
being  rather  shallow.  Mulch  the  trees  in  the 
Fall  with  a  load  of  barn  yard  manure  to  every 
four  trees,  summer  fallow  the  next  year,  spread 
the  manure  from  the  trees,  and  you  can  grub 
around  the  trees  very  easily,  as  the  turf  will  be 
rotten.  Throw  some  ashes  and  a  little  salt 
around  each  tree,  wash  the  bark  with  lye,  and 
your  orchard  will  bear  fruit  unless  something 
serious  is  the  matter." 

Greenhouses  at  St.  Joe,  Mich.— Among 
other  indications  of  progress  which  are  multi- 
plying so  rapidly,  we  take  great  pleasure  in  call- 
ing public  attention  to  the  Greenhouse  and  Nur- 
sery of  Thos.  Archer  &  Co.  They  are  located 
up  the  Lake  Shore,  south  of  St.  Joseph  J  of  a 
mile,  and  contain  pears  of  all  kinds,  50,000  young 
trees  of  different  varieties  of  peaches,  15,000  of 
plums  and  cherries,  any  quantity  of  every  de- 
sired variety  of  small  fruit,  and  also  a  large 


Apples  eor  Mississippi. — A  correspondent  of 
the  South  Zand  gives  the  following  as  the  best  in 
his  experience: 

Yellow  May.  Yellow  Harvest,  Red  June, 
Royal  June,  Red  Margaret,  Red  Astrachan, 
Summer  Pearmain,  Green  Horse  Apple,  Car- 
ter's Winter,  Tewksbury  Blush. 

This  list,  though  short,  would  give  a  long  suc- 
cession of  fine  fruit. 


A  Laroe  Grape  Vine.  A  correspondent  of 
the  New  England  Homestead,  writing  from  Fay- 
cttrille,  Vermont,  gives  the  following  about  a 
grape  vine  on  his  farm: 

Circumference  three  feet  above  the  ground,  41 
inches  ;  circumference  of  one  of  the  branch  vines 
three  feet  from  its  intersection  of  the  trunk  or 
main  vine,  30  inches.  Another  branch  mea- 
sured 28  inches  in  circumference  at  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  trunk.  Each  of  the 
branches  is  nearly  uniform  in  size  for  several 
feet  beyond  its  junction  with  the  main  vine. 

Wild  grapes  are  abundant  in  this  vicinity,  and 
I  think  other  vines  might  be  found  here  not 
much  smaller  than  the  one  described. 


Wisconsin  Fruits.— Col.  David  A  See,  of 
the  town  of  Marquette,  Green  Lake  Co  ,  Wis., 
having  raised  5,000  bushels  of  apples  the  last 
year,  has  now  (March  1)  100  bushels  of  the  Gil- 
pin apple  buried,  the  apples  being  covered  with 
about  one  foot  of  straw,  and  over  four  or  five 
inches  of  earth,  in  the  manner  commonly  adopt- 
ed in  burying  potatoes.  He  confidently  expects 
these  apples  will  come  out  in  good  condition 
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Judo  1.  Last  year  he  sold  apples,  of  this  varie- 
ty buried  in  this  way,  at  $1  75  per  bushel.— 
Western  Farmer. 

A  New  Vie%  of  Sexual  Law.— A  paper 
which  was  recently  published  in  the  Press  is 
arousing  quite  an  animated  diseussion  in  En- 
gland, viz :  The  essay  read  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Meehan  before  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  on  the  ftws  regula- 
ting the  production  of  sexes  in  plants.  Mr. 
Mcehan,  it  will  be  remembered,  advanced  the 
bold  and  somewhat  startling  proposition  that  "it 
is  only  the  best  condition  of  vegetative  vigor 
that  female  flowers  arc  produced,  while  male 
flowers  come  from  a  weakened  vitality,''  or  in 
other  words,  that  it  is  only  the  highest  types  of 
vitality  which  take  on  the  female  form. 

The  Gardener^  Chronicle  and  Aipricultural 
Gazette  of  London,  in  a  late  issue  devotes  an 
editorial  article  to  the  discussion  of  this  theory, 
evidently  leaning  to  Mr.  Meehan 's  proposition, 
to  which  it  contributes  the  evidence  of  general 
additional  facts— the  case  of  palm  trees  being 
one  which  the  editor  alleges-  bear  female  flowers 
one  year  and  rest  the  next  year,  bearing  male 
flowers,  whose  production  does  not  so  severely 
try  the  energies  and  vital  force. 

Mr.  Meehan  so  far  has  confined  his  theory  to 
the  vegetable  world,  his  especial  field,  but  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why,  analogously, 
the  same  law,  if  demonstrated  to  be  a  law, 
should  not  hold  good  in  the  high  orders  of  crea- 
tion. If  this  be  so,  here  is  a  phase  in  the  wo- 
man question  which  tho  woman's  right  sister- 
hood have  never  thought  of,  and  possibly  do  not 
understand.  We  invito  their  close  attention  to 
Mr.  Meehan 'a  proposition  and  argument,  and 
caution  them  not  to  speak  too  soon.  It  takes 
some  timo,  study  and  braj^s  to  master  it.— Daily 
Press. 


Our  climate  and  soil  are  well  adapted  to  tho 
peach,  and  the  fruit  will  In  time  probably  be  cul- 
tivated on  a  large  scale  in  this  State  for  drying 
and  curing.  —Son  Francisco  Alta  California*. 


Cercis  Canadensis  or  American  Judas 
Tree.— Can  you  or  some  of  your  readers  say 
whether  or  not  the  blossoms  of  the  above  tree 
are  detrimental  to  bees  ?  A  friend  of  mine,  who 
has  a  good  lawn,  but  also  has  a  fair  stock  of  bees, 
was  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  correspon- 
dent in  the  May  number  of  the  Gardener's 
Monthly,  about  ordering  several  of  them  to  add 
to  the  ornamentation  of  his  place  but  on  the 
strength  of  old  memories,  I  advised  him  not  to 
do  it,  as  I  remember  that  when  I  was  a  boy  on 
a  Pennsylvania  farm,  the  ground  under  the  Red- 
bud  or  Judas  trees  was  always  thickly  covered 
I  with  dead  humble  bees,  wasps,  hornets  and  yel- 
low-jackets, when  those  trees  were  in  bloom. 
Neither  we  nor  any  of  our  neighbors  kept  honey 
bees.— Caiman's  Rural  World. 


TnE  Peach  Orchards  of  California. -The 
State  of  California  has  800,000  peach  trees,  or 
about  five  to  every  voter— enough  to  produce 
more  than  100  pounds  .annually  for  every  per- 
son. The  figures  are  large,  but  they  are  official, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  correct.  Santa  Clara  county 
is  down  for  70,000  trees,  Sacramento  for  74,000, 
El  Dorado  56,000,  Sonoma  for  52,000,  San  Joa- 
quin for  45,000,  Butte  for  40,000,  and  Napa, 
Placer,  Tuolumne,  Colusa,  Amador,  Yolo  and 
Yuba  range  between  530,000  and  30,000  each. 


The  Flower TradeofSt. Louis.— Itiabuta 
few  years  since  the  entire  flower  trade  of  the  city 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  old  women,  and  the 
list  of  flowers  on  sale  was  of  the  most?  limited 
character.  St.  Louis  was  held  up  in  contrast 
with  Chicago  and  other  cities,  and  denounced  by 
interested  strangers  as  displaying  an  utter  want 
of  enterprise.  We  have  watched  the  indications 
of  progress  in  this  direction,  especially  during 
the  last  ten  years,  and  flud  an  amazing  expan- 
sion and  development.  We  have  now  Commer- 
cial Floral  Establishments,  Greenhouses,  Gar- 
dens, «fcc.,  that  are  a  credit  to  the  community 
and  an  illustration  of  progress  in  the  love  of  the 
beautiful,  that  cannot  fail  to  work  a  marked  ef- 
fect on  the  health  and  moral  character  of  the 
community. 

The  total  sales  for  a  single  week  this  spring, 
foot  up  the  very  neat  amount  of  $3,550.  Tho 
annual  sales  of  a  single  firm  for  several  year*, 
footed  up  $12,000. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  stock  for  sale, 
it  embraces  every  article  in  the  greenhouse,  con- 
servatory and  open  garden  ;  the  usual  stocks  of 
evergreens  and  shrubbery,  with  all  the  equipments 
for  parlor,  window  and  table  floral  ornamenta- 
tion. It  would  be  a  treat  to  many  of  our  dis- 
tant readers  to  visit  those  establishments  and 
take  notes  of  their  collections  and  prices ;  after 
such  a  visit  there  would  be  less  thought  of  Bos- 
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ton,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  in  ordering 
flowers,  seeds  and  ornamentals. 

In  the  department  or"  bouquets  and  cut  flowers 
what  amazing  progress  has  been  made.  The 
finest  flowers  of  the  garden  and  conservatory,  ar 
ranged  in  the  most  artistic  styles,  with  all  the 
most  recent  accompaniments,  as  rich  and  costly 
holders,  vases,  baskets,  Ac. 

The  houses  and  grounds  are  generally  in  excel- 
lent order,  and  the  collections  embrace  every- 
thing new  as  it  comes  out  in  every  department 
of  floriculture,  whether  in  Europe  or  the  United 
States.  The  displays  made  at  somo  of  our  fairs 
and  horticultural  exhibitions,  fail  to  furnish  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  variety  or  extent  of  the 
floral  trade  of  our  city,  and  this  is  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy.— Bural  World. 

Grapes  in  Minnesota.— The  agricultural 
editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Press  says  the  Concord  is 
the  general  favorite  in  Minnesota,  on  account  of 
its  capacity  to  adapt  itself  to  almost  any  soil  or 
situation.  Trouble  is  found  in  getting  the  Dela- 
ware up  to  bearing  size,  on  account  of  its  ten- 
derness when  young.  The  Iona  has  done  well 
in  some  cases,  but  failed  in  others. 

Larqe»Yield  of  Grapes. — A  few  years  ago 
Mr.  Carver  Maltsby  sold  to  Mr.  T.  M.  Smith, 
over  eighty  (80)  bushels  of  Scuppernong  grapes 
the  production  of  one  old  vine.  By  some  over- 
sight this  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  Louisiana. 
You  arc  probably  acquainted  with  both  of  the 
gentlemen  as  citizens  of  this  (Columbus)  Coun- 
ty, and  can  locate  the  fact  more  correctly  than 
the  Louisiana  paper.  Mr.  Maltsby,  having  a 
large  family  and  numerous  visitors  (all  of  whom 
had  free  access  to  his  arbor,)  thinks  the  yield 
that  year  over  one  hundred  bushels. — C.  G. 
Wychb,  in  Carolina  Farmer. 


Uses  op  Funous.— In  addition  to  the  many 
nutritious  esculent  species  which  are  valued  as 
articles  of  food,  Fungi  have  another  office  to 
perform,  and  may  be  classed  among  the  most 
beneficial  scavengers  of  decomposing  bodies. 
The  moment  vitality  ceases  in  any  organized 
matter,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  millions  of 
spores  floating  in  the  air,  are  ready  to  alight 
upon  it  and  assist  in  its  dissolution.  Whether 
fungi  are  the  cause  of  disease,  or  merely  a  natu- 
ral consequeuce  of  some  disarrangement  of  the 
organs  of  a  tree  or  plant,  has  long  been  a  dispu- 
ted point,  many  scientific  gentlemen  being  ar- 
rayed on  either  side.  Of  late  years,  however, 
the  question  appears  to  have  been  pretty  gener- 
ally settled  in  favor  of  the  advocates  of  the  for- 
mer belief.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  these 
pfflls  will  attack  a  feeble  tree  or  plant  in  prefer- 
ence to  one  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition,  af- 
ter the  manner  of  all  parasites,  whether  animal 
or  vegetable.— Hoopes'  Address. 

The  Morella  Cherry  Crop.— "We  have  re- 
ports from  most  of  the  large  cherry  orchards  in 
the  northern  portion  of  this  state.  The  crop  is 
not  a  large  one.  The  older  trees  are  pretty  well 
filled,  but  those  four  or  five  years  old  have  but 
little  fruit.  Mr.  Dunning,  at  Jefferson,  has  mar- 
keted about  120  bushels,  and  expects  to  gather 
some  300  more.  His  first  loads  brought  86  per 
bushel ;  the  later  shipments  have  sold  for  $4  50 
per  bushel.— Prairie  Farmer. 

Apples  Near  Minneapolis;  Minn.— The 
Farmer's  Union  says  the  apples  in  the  vicinity 
of  Minneapolis  have  done  very  well  during  the 
past  winter.  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Tctofsky, 
Red  Astrachan,  Bellcflower,  Fameuse  and  Wag- 
oner are  named  as  having  stood  the  winter  very 
well— none  of  the  buds  being  killed. 

  « 


FOREIGN  IN 

Kino  Louis  of  Bavaria,  is  building  hanging 
gardens  on  the  roof  of  his  palace,  in  the  shape  of 
an  immense  arched  building  of  glass,  extending 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  palace  and  court- 
yard, and  filled  with  the  rarest  exotics. 


EUPATORITTM  ORACILE  ODORATTTM  is  In  flow 

er  here  now,  and  I  am  much  pleased  with  it,  as 
it  does  well  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  Before  the 
first  lot  of  flowers  is  open  there  is  a  second  lot 


TELLIGENCE. 

showing  on  the  same  plant.  It  will  be  very  use- 
ful for  bouquets,  cut  flowers  and  general  deco- 
ration. Strike  in  February  and  March ;  pot  in 
any  ordinary  good  soil,  and  plant  out  of  doors  in 
June.  Take  up  early  in  September,  and  with 
the  ordinary  care  of  a  Verbena  it  may  be  had  in 
flower  all  the  year  round.  I  should  think,  from 
what  I  have  seen  it,  it  will  be  everybody's  plant 
when  better  known.— W.  Howard,  Balham,  S. 
W.,  in  Qardener's  Chronicle. 
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Bedding  Plants  in  England.— The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Gardener's  Chronicle,  showing  the  kinds  of 
plants  used  for  bedding  purposes  near  South- 
ampton, will  have  an  interest  for  some  of  our 


"There  is  no  mistake  about  one  thing,  this  is 
the  place  to  see  the  flower  garden.    One  might 
imagine  that  the  whole  had  been  laid  out  from 
here,  so  admirably  does  it  all  fit  to  each  other. 
Bight  in  under  us  runs  a  very  broad  terrace 
walk  the  whole  length  of  the  mansion,  and  be- 
yond this  is  margined  with  vases  filled  with 
flowering  plants,  and  at  its  extremity  is  a  small 
enclosed  parterre  garden  called  the  Temple  Gar- 1 
den,  after  a  building  of  that  character  situated  \ 
within  it.   This  is  filled  with  a  variety  of  plants 
producing  flowers  convenient  for  cutting  iroA  ; 
then,coming  more  to  the  front,  are  in  close  conjunc- 
tion two  large  beds  resembling  Prince's  Feathers, 
one  being  made  up  with  a  base  of  Viola  cornuta, 
flowering  freely,  with  lines  of  Cerastium,  yellow 
Calceolaria,  Tom  Thumb  Pelargonium,  Purplo 
King  "Verbena,  and  Bijou  Pelargonium  to  form  ! 
the  feathers.   The  other  had  a  base  of  Golden 
Feather,  and  in  addition  to  some  of  the  above 
were  also  lines  of  Iresine  Herbstii,  Christine  Pe- 
largonium and  blue  Lobelia.    A  small  oval  bed 
looked  very  pretty  with  a  centre  of  scarlet,  and 
alternating  triangles  of  blue  Lobelias  and  Ceras- 
tiums.   Some  serpentine  beds  were  filled  with 
centres  of  Iresine  Herbstii,  bordered  with  Chris- 
tine Pelargonium  and  edged  with  Gnaphalium, 
whilst  others  had  centres  of  Ageratum  and  mar- 
gins of  Rubens  Pelargonium,  a  bright  rosy  scar- 
let kind,  that  is  most  effective  for  beds.    Just  off 
the  right  hand  corner  of  the  mansion  was  a  large 
bed  resembling  a  St.  Catharine  Wheel,  having  a 
centre  of  Den»s  Heliotrope,  margined  with  Mons. 
Martin  Pelargonium,  two  wings  being  filled  with 
Christine,  and  the  others  with  Stella  and  Cerise 
Unique,  the  whole  edged  alternately  with  Viola 
cornuta  and  Lobelia.    A  perfect  gem  was  a 
round  bed,  having  in  the  centre  a  star  of  Cen- 
taurea  ragusina,  the  angles  being  filled  with  Co- 
leus,  and  edged  with  blue  Lobelia  and  Cerasti- 
um, whilst  in  another  bed  a  very  pleasing  effect 
was  produced  was  a  centre  of  Coleus  from  which 
radiated  narrow,  sweeping  scrolls  of  Cerastium, 
blue  Lobelia  and  Yellow  Pansy.    At  Cadland 
the  Pansy  always  does  well  and  is  wonderfully 
effective ;  it  should  be  struck  from  cuttings  in 
the  autumn,  to  make  strong  plants  for  the  spring, 
and  it  will  flower  profusely  all  the  summer.  The 


descriptions  of  the  beds  noticed  here  .are  given 
because  they  appeared  the  most  striking ;  but 
they  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole." 

Cyclamen  persicum.— L  think  of  all  winter 
and  spring  blooming  plants  this  is  the  most 
pleasing,  and  yet  how  seldom  we  see  it  grown  to 
any  extent.  This  may  be  attributed  not  alto- 
gether to  want  of  space  or  convenience  for  grow- 
ing it,  but  rather  to  the  plant  not  being  known 
and  valued  as  it  should  be.  As  a  dwarf  decora- 
tive plant  for  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  it 
stands  unrivalled  ;  when  interspersed  with  Pri- 
mulas on  the  front  row  of  a  stage  or  platform 
the  effect  is  most  pleasing.  Equally  useful  is  it 
to  those  who  have  a  demand  for  cut  flowers  dur- 
ing the  dreary  winter  and  early^spring  months. 
The  sweet  scented  kinds  are,  I  think,  indispen- 
sable for  bouquet  making,  imparting  as  they  do 
the  most  delicious  odor,  little  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Violet ;  and  after  yielding  such  a  succession 
of  flowers  as  few  plants  will  do,  depriving  them 
of  their  blooms  as  fast  as  they  open,  thero  is  then 
enough  in  it  as  a  fine  foliage  plant  to  please  tho 
most  fastidious.  Any  amateur  with  only  tho 
means  at  hand  of  an  ordinary  frame  and  green- 
house, may  grow  it  to  perfection.— Gardener's 
Chronicle. 


Crabstjla  lactea.— This  plant,  which 
introduced  into  England  nearly  a  100  years  ago, 
is  now  rarely  seen  except  in  collections  of  succu- 
lents. Surely  the  purity  and  abundance  of  its 
tiny  white  star-shaped  blossoms  ought  to  make 
it  a  general  favorite,  coming  into  bloom  as  it 
docs  in  this  dreary  month  of  January,  when  so 
few  delicate  flowers  are  to  be  had.  There  is  a 
figure  of  it  in  "Loudon's  Encyclopedia;  but  all 
the  dictionaries  make  its  flowering  month  to  be 
September.  Like  most  of  its  order,  its  blooms 
last  a  long  time  out  of  water,  and  it  should  there- 
fore be  a  valuable  plant  for  bouquets  and  button- 
holes. I  fell  in  with  some  plants  of  it  lately  at 
Mr.  Hayncs*  nursery  at  Penge,  where  I  was 
pleased  to  find  that  the  propagator  had  had  in- 
structions to  make  as  many  flowering  plants  as 
possible  for  next  year.— W.  T  ,  in  Gardener's 
Chronicle. 

[We  noticed  in  our  last  year's  volume  the 
great  value  of  this  plant,— so  easily  grown?  and 
so  productive  of  pure  white  flowers.  With  us  it 
is  a  late  winter  or  early  spring  blooming  plant. 
—Ed.  G.  M.] 
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"Honesty.  »— This  is  certainly  one  of  our 
useful  spring  blooming  decorative  plants, 
and  is  so  well  known  that  I  should  not  have  re- 
ferred to  it,  but  for  the  wish  I  havo  to  correct  a 
statement  made  by  a  writer  on  spring  flowers, 
not  long  since,  as  to  the  proper  time  of  sowing 
it.    He  intimated  that  August  was  the  best  time 
for  this  purpose,  but  experience  has  proved  to 
me  that  to  secure  strong  bushy  plants  in  April, 
2  feet  in  height  and  15  inches  through,  and  a 
mass  of  bloom,  the  sowing  should  take  place  in 
the  month  of  May  previously.   '1  hey  should  be 
treated  entirely  as  other  hardy  annuals,  and 
pricked  out  6  inches  apart  when  large  enough  to 
conveniently  handle ,  this  will  allow  the  plants 
to  grow  dwarf  and  robust.    For  the  back  rows 
of  ribbon  borders,  or  the  centres  of  largo  beds, 
the  "Honesty''  is  invaluable  ;  it  is  also  eminent- 
ly useful  when  planted  either  singly  or  in  clus- 
ters about  the  shrubbery  borders.    Whilst  for 
those  who  require  large  quantities  of  early  cut 
flowers,  a  stock  of  it  must  prove  of  great  assis- 
tance.   I  have  grown  three  distinct  colors  of  it- 
purple,  lilac  and  white  ;  the  latter  is  the  show- 
iest of  them,  but  at  the  same  time  I  believe  the 
most  scarce.    The  flowers  of  tho  dark  kind  will 
also  often  assume  a  flaked  or  variegated  form, 
but  this  characteristic  is  simply  a  sport.  I 
think  there  is  no  garden,  however  grand,  that 
will  not  bo  improved  by  the  cultivation  growth 
of  a  little  "Honesty."— A.  D. 

[The  above  from  the  Gardctur's  Chronicle,  re- 
fers to  a  plant  very  often  met  with  in  old  Ameri- 
can gardens,  where  it  has  mostly  been  valued 
for  its  curious  flat  seed  vessels.— Ed.  G.  M  ] 


those  of  your  readers  who  wish  to  procure  a 
choice  selection  of  hardy  plants  to  embellish  villa 
gardens  with,  or  for  the  purpose  of  adorning 
slopes  or  other  raised  banks,  would  And  in  it  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  kinds  that  are  better 
known. — Gardener's  Chronicle. 


Berbbris  nepalensis  — I  do  not  think  that 
this  plant  is  nearly  so  well  known  as  it  deserves 
to  be.    In  autumn  and  winter  it  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  berry  bearing  shrubs.    It  is  well 
adapted  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  few  pos- 
sess a  more  pleasing  harmony  of  color  in  the 
combination  of  their  leaves  and  fruit.   The  Ut- 
ter, though  not  so  numerous'y  produced  as  they 
usually  are  on  the  coramou  B.  microphylla,  are 
of  a  much  brighter  red,  slightly  drooping,  and 
the  eye  quickly  rests  on  them  owing  to  their 
clear  shining  appearance.   The  plant,  in  style  of 
growth,  is  not  unlike  our  native  Berberis,  and 
its  leaves  are  larger  than  those  of  the  other  spe- 
cies referred  to,  being  of  au  ovate  shape  and  a 
glossy  dark  green  color.   It  is  on  ornamental 
shrub,  quite  worthy  of  general  adoption  ;  and 


Gigantic  American  Flowers.— Tropical 
America  enjoys  the  pre-eminence  of  producing 
the  largest  floral  development  in  a  good  many 
natural  orders,  there  being  the  Victoria  regia 
amongst  Nymphseceie,  the  Brugmansia  Candida 
amongst  Solanacece,  the  Lasiandra  macrantha 
amongst  Mel:istoniaceee,  the  Sapranthus  nicara- 
guensis  amongst  Anonaccte,  the  Godwinia  gigas 
amongst  Aroidese,  &c.   Until  I  discovered  Sa- 
pranthus nicaraguensis  (Gardener's  Chronicle, 
1809,  p.  1334,)  tropical  Africa  was  supposed  to 
possess  the  largest  Anonaceous  flowers  (Mono- 
dora,)  and  now  I  learn  from  your  columns  (/.  c. 
p.  1330)  that  Dr.  Welwitsch  has  found  in  Africa 
an  Aroid  even  larger  than  my  Godwinia  gigas. 
As  I  "out-monodored"  him  in  the  Anonacea?,  of 
course  I  must  not  grumble  if  he  "out-godwinias" 
me  in  Aroidere ;  but  I  still  trust  that  when  actu- 
al measurements  are  produced,  America  may  yet 
come  off  victorious  in  the  question.   There  is  no 
reason  to  assume  that  the  few  specimens  of  God- 
winia moasured  in  Nicaragua  were  the  largest 
ever  produced  in  the  country,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  assume  that  if  my  specimens,  after  suf- 
fering somewhat  in  their  passage  to  England, 
attained  tho  past  season  dimensions  equalling 
within  a  few  inches  those  of  the  plants  in  Nicar- 
agua, they  may  exceed  them  even  if  Mr.  Bull 
really  does  begin  to  cultivate  them.  Bebtiiold 
Seemann. 

[Dr.  Socman  refers  in  the  above  paragraph  to 
the  Godwinia  which  he  discovered  in  Nicaragua 
with  flowers  as  large  "as  a  man."  This  plant 
belongs  to  the  Arum  family,  to  which  our  "Cal- 
la  lily,"  or  ^Preacher  in  the  pulpit"  of  tho  chil- 
dren, belong,  and  these  plants  may  give  some 
idea  of  what  this  "monster  aroid"  is  like.— Ed. 
G.  Jf.] 


BOUVARDIA  JASMINIFLORA  AND  LONOrFLO- 

ra  Are  very  useful,  sweet-scented,  winter-flow- 
ering plants,  much  neglected  by  gardeners  in 
general,  in  consequence  of  their  not  having  a 
proper  place  for  them.  They  require  a  warm, 
light,  airy  house,  close  to  the  glass  during  the 
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autumn,  winter,  and  spring  months,  and  during 
the  summer  to  be  pldhted  out  in  the  open  garden, 
in  good  soil,  repotting  again  iu  September.  They 
may  be  Increased  by  cuttiugs  or  seedlings,  as 
they  seed  very  freely.  Place  the  plants  in  a 
warm  moiat  house  six  weeks  beforo  you  take  the 
cuttings,  then  they  strike  very  freely  in  the 
spring ;  pot  in  good  rich  flbry  peat  and  loam, 
adding  coarse  sand ;  syringe  the  plants  daily. 
In  caae  red  spider  appears,  syringe  with  clear 
soot  or  sulphur  water,  and  if  green-fly  shows 
itself,  smoke  with  tobacco  paper.  B-  jasmini- 
flora  ia  the  freest  of  the  two,  but  longiflora  has 
the  largest  flowers,  and  is  the  sweetest  scented. 
When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  w-itcrwith  liquid 
manure  frequently.  All  kinds  of  Bouvardias 
like  the  same  treatment,  with  the  exception  of 
the  rough-leaved  one,  which  will  net  stand  the 
syringe  so  much.— Gardener 'a  Clironicle. 

Production  of  India  rubber. — The  North 
American  Review  states  that  there  are  now  in 
America  and  Europe  more  than  150  manufac- 
tories of  India  rubber  articles  employing  from 
400  to  500  operatives  each,  and  consuming  more 
than  10,000,000  lbs.  of  gum  per  annum  The 
business,  too,  is  still  considered  to  be  in  its  in- 
fancy. Certainly  it  is  increasing.  Nevertheless 
there  is  no  possibility  of  the  demand  exceeding 
the  supply.  The  belt  of  land  around  the  globe, 
500  miles  north  and  500  miles-  south  of  the  equa- 
tor, abounds  in  trees  producing  the  gum ;  and 
they  can  be  tapped  it  is  said  for  20  successive 
seasons.  Forty-throe  thousand  of  these  trees 
have  been  counted  in  a  tract  of  country  30  miles 
long,  and  eight  wide.  Each  tree  yields  an  aver 
age  of  three  tablcspoonfuls  of  sap  daily,  but  the 
trees  are  so  close  together  that  one  man  can 
gather  the  sap  of  80  in  a  day. 

Pomology  in  Wurtemberg.— C.  Shickler, 
president  of  the  Horticultural  Society  "Flora,'* 
sends  to  the  department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington, the  following  statement  relative  to  Po- 
mology in  Wurtemberg: 

'Wurtemberg  may  be  called  one  of  the  largest 
fruit  growing  countries  in  Europe.  In  very  good 
and  prosperous  fruit  years,  as  will  happen  once 
or  oftener  in  every  docennium,  (18G0, 1864, 1869,) 
the  crop  amounts  to  from  three  to  four  hundred 
weight  of  fruit  for  every  head  of  our  population. 
The  very  perceptible  saving  in  cereals  and  other 
provisions  during  such  years- reduces  their  prices 


increases  the  export,  and  has  caused  our  far- 
mer's adage:  ''Cheap  times  come  out  of  the  wood.71 

Our  fruit  cultivation  pervades  every  district. 
The  orchards  increase  in  number  and  size  every 
year,  not  only  in  the  river  valleys,  but  on  the 
hill  slopes  and  mountains,  so  that  you  may  now 
see  fine  and  remunerative  orchards  two  thou- 
sand and  two  thousand  four  hundred  feet  above 
tide-water,  where  it  was  formerly  thought  that 
no  fruit  could  prosper. 

The  most  fruitful  sections  are  found  along  the 
shores  of  the  Neckar,  north  of  the  Alb,  aud  gen- 
erally on  the  uorthern  and  northeastern  slopes 
of  the  hills  which  prove,,  most  propitious  for 
fruit. 

According  to  official  statistics,  as  far  as  obtain- 
able, there  were  in  Wurtemberg  during  the  year 
1852,  of  seed  fruit,  5,000,000  trees,  with  a  yearly 
crop  of  8,000,000  hundred  weight  of  fruit ;  and  of 
stone  fruit,  3,500,000  trees,  with  2,000,000  hun- 
dred weight  of  fruit.  Since  then  the  number  of 
trees  has  increased  very  much.  In  some  dis- 
tricts there  are  from  eighty  thousand  to  one  hun- 
dred thousand  fruit  trees  upon  a  square  mile. 
The  city  of  Stuttgart  counts  upon  a  horticultu- 
ral area  of  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  for- 
ty-five acres,  about  one  hundred  and  tcu  thou- 
sand fruit  trees.  The  crops  in  different  years 
vary  from  590,000  to- 19,400,000  sei,  (three  sei  per 
hundred  weight,)  and  as  the  price  per  hundred 
weight  varies  between  one  and  three  tbalers, 
gold,  (about  one  dollar  to  three  dollars  of  our 
currency,)  the  average  crop  of  fruit  represents  a 
value  of  six  to  seven  millions  of  thalers. 

The  greatest  danger  to  fruit  crops  lies  in  the 
spring  frosts  during  the  blooming  season  ;  yet  as 
this  season  varies  nearly  four  weeks  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections,  it  is  easily  understood  that  fre- 
quently one  county  has  plentiful  crops,  whilst 
another  has  a  failure,  but  general  failures  are 
rare.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  evident  that  the 
warmest  districts  are  not  the  most  favorablo  for 
fruit  cultivation,  as  the  earlier  the  time  for  bloom- 
ing the  greater  is  the  danger  of  frosts  ;  and  for 
the  same  reason  it  is  exceptional  when  good  fruit 
and  wine  crops  are  produced  the  same  season, 
as  the  former  prospers  best  under  late  vegetation 
and  a  wet  summer,  while  wine  requires  early 
vegetation  and  a  dry  and  warm  season. 

The  yield  of  cider  and  dried  fruits  is  consider- 
ed with  us  as  of  great  importance,  but  table  fruit 
is  also  extensively  cultivated  in  some  sections, 
t.  e^  "Reins  hal,"  "Neckar  shal."  The  apple 
crop  is  the  most  useful  of  all.   There  is  also 
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some  export  of  this  crop,  as  well  as  of  fresh  cher- 
ries Into  Bavaria. 

The  cherry  tree  is  among  the  stone  fruit  most 
cultivated  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alb  and  Items. 
The  prune  tree  (Zwetschenbaum)  is  very  com- 
mon all  over  the  country,  and  yields  the  most 
valuable  fruit  for  drying.  The  year  1808  abound- 
ed in  all  kinds  of  stone  fruit,  especially  prunes. 
The  walnut  tree  (English  walnut)  prospers  most 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Alb,  and  yields  good  crops 
and  fine  cabinet  wood.  Peaches  and  apricots 
are  raised  in  vineyards  and  gardens,  in  the  form- 
er as  standards,  in  the  latter  as  wall  fruit. 

A  great  advantage  and  ornament  is  derived 
from  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  all  along  the 
roads  of  the  country,  the  trees  being  mostly 
owned  by  neighboring  farmers. 

To  promote  pomology  there  are  several  nurse- 
ries, and  in  the  vinyards  there  are  raised  a 
great  many  young  fruit  trees,  yet  the  demand  is 
greater  than  the  supply,  and  there  are  every 
year  great  quantities  imported  froiu^  Bavaria, 
Baden  and  France. 

The  tree  fairs  every  Spring  in  Esslingcn,  Itent- 
lingen,  Goeppingen  and  Stuttgart  are  interesting 
and  peculiar  features  of  Wurtemberg.  The  prices 
of  young  trees  vary  considerably.  Trees  which, 
from  1848  to  1832,sold  at  six  to  ten  kreutzerghree  to 
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five  cents)  each,  now  sell  at  one  to  one  and  a  half 
gulden,  (thirty  to  forty -five  cents.)  The  aver- 
ago  price  of  young  apple  trees  is  forty-two  kreut- 
zer (twenty-five  cents)  each ;  pear  trees  forty- 
eight  kreutzer,  (twenty-eight  cents ;)  cherry  or 
prune  trees  eighteen  kreutzer,  (ten  cents,)  vary 
ing  with  the  quality  of  the  tree. 

Some  years  ago  a  school  for  pomology  was  es- 
tablished, which  proves  of  great  value. 

The  greatest  portion  of  the  fruit  crop  is  used 
for  cider,  the  favorite  beverage  of  the  farmer. 
This  cider  keeps  very  long  if  made  of  certain  spe- 
cies, as  for  instance,  the  orange  pear,  wax  pear, 
roast  pear,  sugar  apple,  Borsdorfer  apple,  Heine- 
Hen  apple,  «S:c. 

In  unfavorable  years,  and  even  in  average 
years,  during  the  last  decennium,  large  quanti- 
ties of  fruit  have  been  imported  from  Switzer- 
land, Baden  and  Hcssen,  to  answer  the  steadily 
increasing  demand  for  cider.  Esslingen  alone 
produces  in  good  years  10,000  eiraer,  (800,000 
gallons,)  mostly  of  sugar  apple.  A  sugar  apple  tree 
is  known  to  have  yielded  from  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred sei  (twenty-six  to  thirty-three  hundred 
weight  of  apples,  at  a  value  of  000  to  1,000  gul- 
den, (#300  to  fcjOO  ) 

The  industry  of  distilling  liquor  from  cherries 
and  prunes  (kirshengerst  and  zwetschcugebt;  is 
also  lucrative  and  important. 


HORTICULTURAL  NOTICES. 


PENNSYLVANIA  HORTICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY. 

The  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society  having  decided  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  grounds  of  D.  W.  Heretine  near  Gcr- 
mantown,  to  see  his  seedling  raspberries  growing 
on  the  spot,  Wednesday,  July  6th  was  selected 
for  the  purpose.  An  invitation  had  been  ex- 
tended to  leading  Penologists  and  Editors  to 
meet  the  Committee  there.  We  found  present, 
Thurber  of  the  Agriculturist,  Quinn  of  the  Tri- 
bune, Fuller  of  the  Sun,  Freas  of  the  German- 
toum  Telegraph,  and  some  fifty  others  well  known 
to  fruit  growers. 

After  an  inspection  of  the  plants,  the  Commit- 
tee selected  four  as  worthy  of  dissemination,  and 
named  them  as  follows  : 


No.  1  Ilerstine,  10  Rubv, 

9  Elizabeth,  16  Saunders. 

After  the  Special  Committee  had  performed 
their  duty,  and  the  Committee  of  the  whole  theirs 
in  connection  with  the  handsome  entertainment 
prepared  by  Mrs.  Hcrstine,  speech-making  was 
in  order. 

Mr.  W.  Saunders  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  was  the  first  speaker  cull- 
ed. He  said  he  remembered  well  when  the 
Franconia  was  considered  all  that  was  to  be  de- 
sired in  a  good  raspberry,  but  in  time  it  almost 
disappeared.  In  fact  none  which  were  foreign 
to  the  climate  had  proved  any  great  success.  A 
species  of  mildew  aficcted  the  foliage,  then  the 
leaves  did  not  ripen,  and  the  foreign  varieties 
gave  but  poor  crops  compared  with  the  native 
Philadelphia,  which  waa  up  to  the  present  lime 
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the  only  one  we  could  find  generally  grown.  He 
did  think  that  we  had  got  what  was  long  looked 
for,  a  seedling  of  value  from  hardy  parents.  This 
was  a  seedling  of  the  Allen.  The  Allen  was  | 
well  kuown  for  its  hardiness,  hut  it  would  not 
fruit.  He  had  known  one  plant  at  Rah  way,  N. 
J  ,  to  make  plants  enough  to  fill  an  acre,  hut 
never  fruited.  Now  he  believed  we  had  the  har- 
diness of  the  Allen  with  the  productiveness  so 
much  desired. 

ne  thanked  the  Horticultural  Society  for  the 
honor  of  his  name  to  the  new  fruit. 

Mr.  Wra.  Parry  was  next  called:  He  had 
grown  raspberries  for  thirty  years,  and  had  lost 
much  lime  and  money  in  planting  and  trying  to 
make  profitable  seedlings  of  the  foreign  race. 
They  all  seemed  to  do  well  for  a  little  while,  hut 
soon  ran  out.  He  remembered  when  in  the  city 
yard  of  Dr.  Briockle  the  Orange  first  fruited,  he 
saw  himself  two  quarts  gathered  from  a  sin- 
gle plant  of  one  or  two  stems ;  but  where  was 
the  Brinckle's  Orange  now  ?  It  was  true,  that 
none  of  these  had  a  constitution  that  would  al- 
low them  to  battle  long  with  the  climate.  The 
Allen  was  well  known  as  hardy  and  of  fine  qual- 
ity, but  by  iteelf  bore  little  fruit 

We  wanted  something  wh'.ch  was  hardy  and 
productive,  and  here  he  thought  we  had  it.  These 
seedlings  wero  no  doubt  the  product  of  the  Al- 
len, which  had  been  fertilized  with  the  pollen  of 
the  Philadelphia  which  had  been  growing  near 
them;  and  the  result  was  what  he  believed  would 
prove  the  Pomological  wonder  of  the  age,  com 
bining  more  good  qualities  than  any  other  we 
had  seen— large  as  Hornet— color  scarlet— rich 
in  flavor— productive  as  Philadelphia.  Nothing 

"more  is  wanted. 

Calls  were  next  for  Mr.  ,A.  S.  Fuller: 

He  said  he  was  highly  pleased  with  what  he 
had  seen,  but  was  not  so  sanguine  as  some  of  his 
friends.  We  all  knew  how  many  new  fruits  had 
been  introduced,  which  really  wore  at  the  time, 
the  finest  ever  seen.  The  best  he  conld  feel 
about  these  was  that  they  promised  very  well 
Ue  would  like  to  sec  our  native  wild  raspberries 
get  more  attention,  though  it  was  scarcely  possi- 
ble we  should  ever  get  the  fine  quality  of  the  for- 
eign kinds  in  them. 

Prof.  Thurber  was  next  called  on,  who  in  a 
few  brief  remarks  expressed  pleasure  at  what  he 
had  seen,  and  felt  he  could  "record  p; ogress." 

Mr.  P.  Quinn  came  next,  who  in  a  humorous 
speech,  recorded  his  experience  of  16  years  with 
the  Antwerps.    He  could  never  tell  whether 


they  were  living  or  dying,  until  they  were  dead. 
These  seedlings  of  Mr.  Herstine's  had  pleased 
him  very  much ;  yet  he  should  like  to  hear  of 
them  after  they  had  been  tried  elsewhere.  They 
were  sheltered  here.  They  might  not  do  so  well 
in  exposed  places.  But  it  was  not  for  him  to 
forebode  evil.  He  saw  the  good  things  here  ; 
here  were  the  facts,  and  he  could  only  hope  they 
would  turn  up  alike  elsewhere. 

Mr.  T.  Meehau  was  then  called: 

He  hoped  they  would  have  passed  him  by. 
His  tongue  was  not  in  good  speaking  order, 
though  no  doubt  most  present  might  think  the 
beautiful  sight  they  had  seen  on  Mr.  Herstine's 
grounds  was  enough  to  make  the  dumb  to  speak 
if  not  the  blind  to  see.  Some  had  suggested  that 
possibly  these  fruits  might  not  hold  out  in  their 
good  promises.  He  could  only  say  that  he  had 
seen  them  last  year,  and  they  were  now  as  good 
as  they  were  then,  and  there  were  no  signs  of 
faling  ofT  visible.  He  agreed  with  others,  that 
caution  was  necessary  in  view  of  the  past.  The 
Allen  he*regarded  as  a  foreign  variety,  but 
its  hardy,  vigorous  constitution  was  every- 
thing that  was  needed  in  a  raspberry,  so  far  as 
that  went :  and  he  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  very 
best  parents  to  start  an  improved  breed  from. 

Resolutions  of  satisfaction  at  the  enterprise  of 
Mr.  ifcrstine  were  then  passed,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

The  Monthly  Exhibition  was  held  on  the 
12th. 

The  Premiums  for  Hollyhocks,  Lilies  and 
Gladiolus  were  all  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Earle. 
The  Lilies  were  from  Auratura,  Superbum  and 
Philadelphicum.  There  were  18  Gladiolus  in 
the  collection,  and  we  marked  as  among  the  best 
Bernard  de  Jussieu,  Shakespeare,  Horace,  Thos. 
Moore,  Apollon,  Milton,  James  Veitch,  La 
Gandeur. 

In  the  fruit  line,  there  was  a  great  struggle 
for  the  best  new  Raspberry.  The  Herstine  hav- 
ing been  exhibited  before,  could  not  compete  in 
this  class.  The  trial  lay  between  the  Nortfurn 
Wonder  of  Mr.  Anthony  Felten,  and  Mr.  Her 
siinc's  Saunders.  The  latter  was  awarded  the 
premium,  though  there  was  but  littlo  difference 
against  the  Northern  Wonder,  which  is  evident^ 
ly  a  very  good  variety,  and  will  be  perhaps  as 
popular  in  the  field  as  any  of  its  cotemporar  ies.  1 1 
seems  by  the  specimens  exhibited,  to  be  a  com- 
pact stiff  grower ;  and  its  raiser  says  will  stand 
erect  without  any  stakes  or  support. 
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D.  DAUVESSE,  Nurseryman,  -  -  -  ORLEANS,  France. 

EUO.  VERDIER,  PILS  AINE,  Florist  (Specialty;  Qladioli),  PARIS, 
FERDINAND  GLOEPE,  Nurseryman. (    "  Stratvberries  &  Currants),  BEAtTVAIS,  " 
JAMES  DICKSON  &  S0N8,  Nurskrthin,         -         -         -  CIIESTEREmglawd. 
PETER  S.  ROBERTSON  6  CO.,  Nurserymen,         -         -      EDINBURGH  Scotl'd 
JOHN  STEWART  &  SONS,")  -  -      DUNDEE  Scotland  and  FER»N- 

Nursrrt  and  Skdsmrn,  )  -  -       DOWN,  (Dorsetshire),  England, 

E  H.  KRELAGE  &  SON,  Florists,      -  -      HAARLEM,  Holland. 

FREDERICK  ADOLPHUS  HAAGE,  Jr.,  Seedsman.  ERFURT,  Prussia, 

And  other  European  houses. 

Catalogues  of  these  honses  sent  to  applicants  immediately,  if  ready  for  distribution,  on  re- 
ceipt of  their  applications ;  if  not,  as  soon  as  they  are  receired. 
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IMPORTER 
58  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Offers  for  sale,  for  early  Spring  delivery,  a  lot  of 

French  Nursery  Stocks 

t  A. 
CONSISTING  IN 

APPLE  Common,  Paradise  and  Doucin. 
CHERRY,  Mahaleb. 

PEAR,  1  year  Seedlings  and  1  year  transplanted.      *  a 
PLUM,  St.  Julien. 

QUINCE,  Angers  and  Fontenay. 
NORWAY  SPRUCE. 

A  TTGTT?  T  A  TNT    UT  INJTP 


SCOTCH  PINE.  *  \ 

EUROPEAN  LARCH.' 


Also,  about  25,000  AMERICAN  ARBORVIT^J,  kept  one 
year    in    Nursery  Row. 
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Marc  Gabriel,  A.toria,  New  York  
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satheiland,  C  R.,  Pbllad'a  

Trevor  A  Co.,  Lock  port,  Mew  York  **  ^ 

Tick,  J  erne- .  Rocaeeter,  N.    J0 

Wr.ihered  a  Cheraroy,  Hew  lock   s 

Whiliag,  8.  P  Detroit,  Mich  


WANTED. 


A  SOBER,  BUSINESS-LIKE  MAN  AS  PART- 
means;,  in  the  Nursery  and 
Pretty  fairly  started. 
Box  325,  Xienia,  Ohio. 


NER,  (with  a  little 
Greenhooie  business. 

Address 


A  good  chance  will  be  Riven. 


I  u 


BT  A  THOR  OCGH  PRACTICAL  GARDENER,  lately  arrived 
from  England.  Haa  had  twuaty  year,  -xperlenca  In  growing 
and  forcing  (irapa*  and  all  olbar  klnda  of  fruit*.  Bower.  aa*l  vegv- 
table*  ;  thoroughly  underatanda  laying  out  and  making  new  ptaa- 
.ura  and  Bower  grou.de,  and  und«W»nda  farming.  Wifeeaa  las. 
charge  of  a  maruloo  In  the  tbaenc*  of  the  family .or  do  Eagiw 
oooMag.  If  required,   flood  testimonial*.  Adcwaaa 

,  W.  K.  0OILD,  M  Charlotte  8t„  Rocaawiaa,  H.  T 

BT  A  THOBOl'OB  PRACTICAL  aingle  man,  a*  Oarden.r 
Beat  of  reference  given.    Addraea  to  HP*  ear*  Alas:.  Her 
sett,  Florlm,  Reading,  Pa: 

BY  AN  ENGLISHMAN,  thoroughly  wpexHasjaed  la  afl  braach*. 
of  hie  profession.  Including  fortlng  all  kind,  or  frulta  sad 
flower*,  alao  a  auace**ftll  Propagator  and  Planl-gmwe». 
Addreaw   A.  B.,  care  of  IL  A.  Drear,  714  Cheataat  EL,  Phllad  a 

A 8  CAKDBNEH.  by  a  married  raan.  no  children,  vnderataad* 
the  forcing  of  all  klndi  fnilta,  greenh..u»«.,  graoeriaa,  aad 
▼egetablea.  A  good  private  place  preferred.  Satlaflxctory  nt*r 
ence  givoa.    Addreaa,  J.  J.,  Coaahohneken,  Montgotaary  Co,  n 

A 8  UNDU  GARDSMRR,  BY  A  YOUHO  MAM,  »  THAR*  OK 
age,  who  understand*  greenhffnee*  and  graparia*.  alao  kluh»i 
*tKl  flower  gardes*.    I*  willing  to  work  and  make  hlmaatf  g*S' 

rally  uaeful.  Beat  reference  given.  Addreaa,  H.  TERHT,  Goanet 
Mew  York. 

A 8  PROPAGATOR  AMD  NPR8RRY  FOREMAN    by  i  maa 
Wh.]  thoroughly  0D«tr»taud»  lb"  propagation  of  all  kind. 
JgfnJry  Mork.     AS  .pegHiltlM,  haa  had  many  year*'  exleo-i'- 

•id  ti 


ill 


WANTED. 

Aa  lndoatriou.,  fewperofc  a.an^  wbo  thoroughly  naderataada 
tH.rak.la.  of  .11  kind,  ot  track.  Mo  ona  aedd  apT  y  ««>«*•  «•  «» 
pTaWt  tb"  beat  1-flStsM     Any  one  who  caado  ao, 
aPrgood..  ataad,  .Unatloa.    A  married  ^jfgfft^W^ 


SITUATION  WANTBD. 

tyY  A  PRACTICAL  GARDENER  (Protwtent); 
Xi  married,  no  chUdren  ;  aged  -IS,  English  by  birth; 
competent  to  take  charge  of  a  plaoe  wkere  there  is 
hot  and  cold  graperies,  greenhouses,  forcing  and  pro- 


QrepAa,'  Evergraeaa, 


draenhuuaa  aad 


Tirnrllee  on  Koire*, 
Beddlog  Ptaau. 

Will  nndartake  to  ralw.  with  proper  tarlHUea.  aay  quantity  f 
.Uk  k  n*<ju|red  la  the  Greenhou»e  and  hardy  ornamental  depart 
meot.  of  sly  flrat-claiHi  aur**ry 

Aivertlaef  ■  ferty  TSar.  of ag*x.  married,  and  baa  a  family. 

Oaarant«*.  <dritt  aobriety.  Sod  attenrloa  to  employer  »  latere.. 

JIJ  Addre..  PROPAGATOR,  Box  1S34,  BpringEeld.  nu. 


To  Nurserymen  and  Florists c 

CATALOGUE  AND  OTHER  PEINTINQ 

Used  by  the  Nursery  Trade,  neatly,  promptly 
and  cheaply  oxoeuted.  .Stl^^A 


We  have  a  larjre  variety  ot  engraving  of  Fruit* 
aud  Flowers,  which  wo  insert,  when  desired, 
without  extra  charge. 

Estimates  furnished  on  application  for  eTerj 
description  oi  Printing. 

Our  facilities  arc  such  that  we  are  cnaWed  I  l 
do  work  at  the  very  lowest  prices. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

JiRIXCKLOE  4-  MA  ROT, 


pagating  pits.    Refers  to  present  employer  ai  to ck-\  offlco  of  the  Gard««r'«  IvTontbly. 

pabtlity  and  integrity.  ^  j^JJjg^^-y,  ft  23  W.  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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raft. 


^  ^ a    One  year  Pear 

zr.     B  4    Gtae  year  Pear  from  Bud. 

.  c   Two  year  Pyramid. 

[T  orft  'io  Hk.'j:"/  ■  >  -r  t  r  >  ft 

180,000   PEAR  TREES, 

'  ;     Standard  or  Pyramid  fern, 

At  LOW  rates  to  the  TRADE. 
'  Send  for  Fall  Price  List,  stating  varieties  and  number  wanted. 

Address,  F.    L.  PERRY, 

[,    ;     ,1  i  r  t  Oo»«wlaifirua,  York. 


APLE 


RED  COLCHICAN  M 

r      GLOBE  ARBORVIT/E 

Every  one  will  want  to  possess  these  two  rate  and 
beautiful  trees,  who  say  oc-t  w**i  to  get  other 
things  by  express.  We  will  therefore1  have  to  tend 
these  free  hy  mail.  It  V 

One  of  each,     $150  Fourofeaeh,     $5  00. 

For  prices  in  quantities,  see  Trade  List. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN,       ,  | 
Germeulown,  Pbila. 

1870  FririMfees  a  Specialty.  1870 

r:f.*'»LA'«  A  1  (T.VV«i^T;?TTJJI 

We  offer  the  coming  fall  to  the  attention  of  buyers 
a  very  choice  lot  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  of 
remarkable  growth  and  vigor,  with  clean  straight 
trunks  and  symmetrical  proportions.  Our  stock  is 
in  unbroken  blocks,  whereby  we  have  not  an  accu- 
mulation of  eulla  or  inferior  trees  to  force  upon  the 

'  -  "     U.:  '  "     '   r-  a  -if  jo 


40,000  Camellias. 
10,000  Chinese  Azaleas. 

PARSONS  &  CO.  offer  well-grown 
of  these  plants  in  the  quantities  mentioned. 

The  smallest  order  will  be  supplied,  and  dealers 
who  purchase  by  the  thousand  are  invited  to  ex- 
amine their  stock. 

The  Camellias  include  the  best  varieties,  and  a 
very  large  proportion  of  Double  White.  The  Aza- 
leas include  the  new  and  fine  sorts.  For  Catalogues 
apply  by  mail  to 

PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flashing,  N.  Y. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear, 
Apple,  Plum  and  Cherry  trees.  ,  ' 

We  shall  give  our  personal  attention  to  filling 
packing  and  shipping  Of  every  order,  whether  large 

or  stsTalV  J  ,Dfl 


APPLE  AHD  PEAK  STOCKS 

•    ...  .  For  the  Fall  of  1870. 

We  have  growing  23  acres  of  the  finest  Peer  stocks 
ever  seen  in  the  United  States  at  this  season  of  the 
year;  also  8  acres  of  Apple  stocks  that  will  be  large 
and  fine. 

Shall  he  pleased  to  give  prices  and  show  them  to 
any  person  who  may  want  extra  fine  stoeks. 

O.  E.  KI MB  ILL, 


Small  Fruits^  Evergreens,  JBosea^and  >ardy  Orna- 

auq  *>c  lug 

Ulhs. 

>*••/»•  •••;»:* 


ehtals  of  all  kinds.    Also  Greenhouse 


mental 
Plants 


Bulbs. 


All  stock  warranted  true  to  name  and  as  rep  re  - 

I  to  mmilitl. 


Circulars  free !  3s»*  £w  onej.    /  ,  „•/, 

Correspondence  and  exchange  of  Price  Lists  solici- 
Address 


.  •  >  •    •  v   .  i 


PRATT  k  CO., 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co. 

New  York. 

I  ana 


aug3 


Ros*  Hill  Nurseries, 

City,  Iowa. 


ORANGE  QUINCE. 


True,  very  i 
3  ft.  per  hundred 
4ft. 


branched  trees. 


$25  00 


<« 


augl 


ENGLE  8c  BRO. , 
Marietta,  Penna. 


CHESNUT  TREES. 


4  inch  to  4  feet  high.    One  of  the  best  Timber  and 
Nut  producing  trees  our  Continent  affords.    Send  2 
cent  stamp  for  a  16  page  Circular  with  cuts  and  prices. 
Address  1  ...    8TQRRS,  HARRISON  *  CO., 
,  ,./r  P»i»e.ville,Leke<?o,Ohio. 
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ROSES,    ROSES,  ROSES. 

We  respectfully  solicit  the  orders  of  all  parties  who  have  occasion  to  purchase 


Our  stock  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  country,  and  has  been  grown  with  great  care 

Expressly  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Trade. 

It  embraces  the  most  desirable  varieties  of 

HYBRID  PERPETUALS,  BOURBONS,  CHINAS,  TEAS.  MOS8ES,  CLIMBERS,  Ac, 

ALL  ON  THEIR,  OWN  ROOT8. 

Our  Roses  are  remarkable  for  their  strong  healthy  growth,  and  fine  fibrous  Roots.  They 
have,  for  years,  given  the  most  perfect  satisfaction  to  our  customers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  Handling  and  Packing,  which  is  done  in  the  very  best 
manner:  v  -  ; 

Price— $12  per  hundred  :  $100  per  thousand. 
MOSS  ROSES  $20  per  hundred. 

Our  WHOLESALE  LIST  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  upon  application  with  stamp 

DINGEE  &  CONAED, 

Harmony  Grove  Nurseries,  WEST  GROVE,  CHESTER  CO.,  PA* 


Mexican  Everbearing  Strawberry. 

A  hardy  and  vigorous  plant,  bearing  from  early  June  an  til  the  frosts  of  winter;  a 
frailer,  of  good  fl*  vor  ftrid  size:  no  sr&rdcn  should  be  without  thorn. 

Orders  ad r eased  to  J.  P.  Whiting  A  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Send  for  Circular.    Plants  $3  per  doi.,  tent  by  mail  or  express. 

J.  P.  WHITING  It  CO., 
may6  Detroit,  Mich. 


T»»AJR  8EEDLIN09. 

We  expect  lo  Ijb  able  to  oflfcr  in  quantity  Pear 
Seedlings  of  size  and  quality  that  might  command 
tht-  attention  of  thoso  in  want  of  a  supfrxer  quality 
of  Hl(>rk,  rates,  &c  ,  later.  -  ,„  . 

T.  T.  SOUTH  WICK  A  CO , 
augl  Daneville,  N.  Y. 

TREES !  TREES !  TREE8! 

Standard  Pears  2  years  old,  Dwarf  Pun  2  year* 
old,  Plums  2  years  old.  Extra  lot  of  Oh&rry  Tress 
2  years.    Early  Richmond,  Gov.  Wood,  Dukes,  *c. 


aug2 


RICHARDSON  *  DAYTON, 

Geneva,  New  York. 


CHERRIES, 
PEARS, 

APPLES, 

APPLE  STOCKS 

And  hundreds  of  other  stocks  and  Seedlings  adapted 
lo  the  JSurtery  Trade  for  either  selling  at  once,  again 
or  planting  out, — or  to  Amateurt  who  may  wish  to 
buy  large  quantities  of  small  things,  whieh  can 
travel  many  hundreds  of  miles,  at  low  express 
charges,  See  Meehan's  Trade  List. 

THOMA8  MEEPAN, 
Germantown  NCMEaiES,  Phil*. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  LILIES, 
AND 

OTHER  HARDY  BULBS  FOR  FALL  PLANTING, 

Is  now  published,  and  will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  who 
apply.  Address, 


aug4 


JAMES  VICE. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MARIETTA  NURSERIES, 

MARIETTA,  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PA. 
^tUumn  of  1870. 

W«  invite  Nurserymen,  Dealer*  and  Agent*  to  a 

careful  inspection  of  oar  Stock  for  this  season.  Oar 
stock  is  complete  in  every  department,  though  we 
call  special  attention  to  a  very  large  and  superior 
stock  of  Apple,  Peaeh,  Cherry  end  Pear  trees. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Trade  List  on  appli. 
eation.  Address 

ENGLE  A  BBA, 
augl  Marietta,  Penna. 
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Tree  XjStOels. 

We  are  prepared  ma  usual  to  ill  orden  fbr  <mr 
Unproved  tree  labels.  We  make  package,  pot  and 
pointed  wood  Labela.  Also  pine  labels  ("tree  size) 
notched  or  pierced  for  wire.  Samples  and  prices 
•ent  free.  Address 

JUDSON  &  CO. 
f  56  N.  Water  St., 

eog2  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

150,000  Apple  TreeT 

2, 3  and  4  years  old.  Our  blocks  of  3  year  olds 
are  very  fine. 

ENGLE  &  BRO. 
augl  Marietta,  Penna 

MOSS!  MOSS!  MOSS! 

I  will  furnish  Moaa  theooming  ra.ll  by  the  car  load 
or  in  less  quantity,  at  the  lowest  rates.  Also 

SUGAR  MAPLE  SEEDLINGS. 

1,000  4  to  19  toehea  high,  a  •  .  $  3  00 
5,000    44       44      ««       ««        •  lo  00 

10,000    44       '*      44      "        •       •  18  00 

20,000   '»      44  "  30,  CO 

WHITE  AND  YELLOW  BIRCH 

AND 

AMERICAN  LARCH. 

1000  10  to  20  inches  a         .         «  $  5  00 

5fX)0      «'  «...  20  00 

10<»0  20  to  30        "  *  6  00 

!5O00      »'  44  '  *  '  25  00 

1W»0  2  to  S  feet,  a  8  00 

100    3  00 

*  WaiUtd  some  Week  in  exchange  for  Plants  Fall 
is  the  proper  time  to  handle  this  kind  of  stock. 
Order  early. 

S.  L.  KEITH, 
augl  r  Palatine,  111. 


O.  B.  MAXWELL  &  CO. 


We  beg  to  oall  the  attention  of  Tree  Dealers 
Planters  to  our  large  and  superior  stock  of  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  trees  for  the  fall  of  1870,  consisting  in 
part  of  the  following  : 

Apple  Treea,  5  to  7  feet. 
<•        .<     4to5  ♦» 

"        "      Dwarf,  2  and  3  yean  old. 
Pear  Trees,  Standard,  5  to  7  feet 

it       u         it      4  to  5  44 

44      44   Dwarf,  2  and  Syeara  old. 
Plum  Treea,  2  years,  6  to  7  feet. 

u       a  .«      4to5  « 

Cherry  "         44      Early  Richmond,  May  Duke, 
English  Morello  and  other  hardy  aorta  in 
large  quantities. 
Pcar.h  Tree*,  1  year.  ■  ■ 

Orange  Quince,  1$  feet,  2  feet,  3  feet. 
Cherry  Seedlings — Auger  Quince  Stocks. 
Howe  Chestnut  Trees,  4  to  5  feet  and  5  to  6  feet. 
Silve:  Maple  Trees  8  to  10  feet. 

Norway  Maple  and  European  Linden  Seedlings,  3 

years  old,  1  year  transplanted. 
American  Arborrite,  1  year  transplanted. 

All  of  the  above  and  much  other  stock  at  very 
reasonable  prices. 

Oar  Wholesale  Trade  List  will  be  furnished  to 
all  applicants,  and  we  respectfully  solicit  the  cor. 
respondence,  or  personal  inspection,  of  all  who  con* 
template  dealing  in,  or  planting  trees  this  fall. 


Addreas       O.  B.  MAXWELL  fc  CO., 
aug2  Dansville,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BUSiifiLS  Osage  Orange  Seed,  planted  on  deeply 
trenched  ground  and  kept  free  from  weeds  by 
faithful 

WORKMEN 

WiU  raJae  No.  1  plants  enough  to  set  two  thousand 
miles  of  fence  not  to  be 

WRECKED 

By  high  winds  or  breachy  stock;  all  of  which  we 
offer 

ON 

Favorable  terms  by  the  thousand  or  million  at 
wholesale  or  retail.  Our  facilities  for  shipping  to 
•ay  point  on 

THE  RAILROAD 

are  unsurpassed.  To  thogc  desiring  to  purchase  by 
the  car  load,  we  can  offer  special  inducements.  Also 
a  fine  lot  of  two  year  old  Apple  Tree*,  Deciduous 
and  Evergreen  tree  aeedlings  at  lowest  rates. 

Get  oar  term*  before  purchasing.  Price  List  fur- 
nished on  application. 

Address  BARNES  BROS.  It  CO. 

aug4      Young  Am*»ica,  Warren  Co.,  111. 


A  NEW  HEDGE  PLANT. 

PARSONS  &  CO.  offer  the 

Cratcegus  pyracantha  alba,  > 

and  recommend  it  aa  the  beet  hedge-plant  known.  It 
is  evergreen,  hardy  at  14°  below  zero,  which  the  old 
pyracantha  is  not,  and  so  close,  thorny,  sod  strong 
that  a  chicken  could  not  get  through,  and  cattle 
would  not  attack  it  twice.  Its  roots  do  not  spread 
widely  like  the  Osage  Orange,  and  if  its  top  is  neg- 
lected for  several  years,  it  can  be  readily  trimmed 
into  shape  again.  Its  flowers  in  June,  and  its  ber- 
ries in  autumn,  are  both  very  ahowy. 

It  can  be  kept  down  to  a  root  for  bordera,  or  can 
be  grown  six  feet  high  for  farm  fences. 

It  haa  yet  no  insect  enemy.  Having  tested  it  in 
various  ways  for  fifteen  years,  we  feel  entirely  safe 
in  asserting  that  it  meets  all  the  requiremeota  fbr  a 
perfect  hedge,  and  moat  inevitably  supersede  all 
others. 

The  plants,  being  exeitable  in  the  early  spring, 
should  be  put  out  in  the  autumn.  They  shonld  be 
planted  two  feet  apart,  and  will  make  a  compaet 
fence  in  four  years.  They  are  offered  at  $100  per 
thousand,  which  will  make  6  cent*  per  foot,  and 
cheaper  than  any  other  fence  lor  farm  purpose!. 
aug2         Addreas  at       FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 

WALTER  ELDER, 
LANDSCAPE  AND  JOBBING  GARDENER 

Mo  HOI  B0DMA5  HTKKKT,  Philadelphia 
all  W.b«*  of  hi.  baiUMt  ob  rewonabl.  Urn. 
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OUR  STOCK  OF  PEACH  TREES  18  THIS  SEASON  LARGE  AND  OF  THE  FINEST  QUALITY 

Having  long  experience,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  PEACH  TRAE,  we  are  enabled  to  servt 
customers  with  the  certainty  of  rendering  perfect  satisfaction. 


On  large  order*  we  are  prepared  to  meet  the  views  of  closest 

Correspondence  solicited.   

Haimont  Gsove  NtraiEBiKS,  WEST  GROVE,  CHESTER  CO.,  PA. 


DUTCH  BULBS. 


The  undersigned,  representing  several  of  the  most  extensive  and  Celebrated  growers  of 
HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  POLYANTHUS,  Ac.,  Ac., 
Of  Holland,  hereby  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  the  trade,  as  well  as  the  public  in  general, 
that  they  have  now  received  the 

ANNUAL   CATALOGUES   OF   DUTCH  BULBS, 
Which  may  be  had  on  application. 

Orders  from  parties  wishing  to  import  their  own  selections,  will  be  transmitted  promptly 
and  free  of  commissions. 

Satisfactory  references  required. 

O,   O.  ABHL   dfe  OCX, 

■  >  Importer*  and  Commission  Merchants. 

(P.  0.  Box  6006  )  87  Pearl  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

s    •  * 

Wholesale  Price  List,  Now  ready, 

FOR  THE  FALL  OF  1870, 

Of  CAMELLIAS.  AZALEAS,  DAPHNES,  and  other 
I  Winter-blooming  Plants, 

Mailed  to  all  applicants. 

Address,  ROB'T.  J.  HALLIDAY, 

Seedsman  and  Florist, 

Ball 

 —  


OSAGE  ORANGE. 

TO  THE  TRADE. 

i  .  • 1  - 

We  have  made  the  moat  extensive  arrangement* 
to  accomodate  the  trade  with  bedoc  plants. 

Of  Osage  Orange  we  have  this  season  mant 

"  will  s  ""  ' 


millions,  and  will  sell  to  buyer*  to  sell  again  or 
those  who  desire  in  large  qoantites  as  low  as  any 
firm  East  or  West. 

Oar  retail  prices  for  this  season  will  he  per  single 
thousand,  one  year  $5,  strong  two  years  $7. 
See  Trade  List  for  other  kinds. 

;  a  ,\  (T  THOMAS  MEJWAN,. 

Gehmantown  Nurseries,  Phila. 


OUR  BULB  CATALOGUE 

For  Pall  of  1870. 

Is  now  ready,  also  Catalogue  of  new  and  rare  plants 
Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Frnit  Trees,  Grape  Vinos, 
Small  Fruits,  ete. 

Also  large  specimens  of  Camellias  and  Azaleas  at 
low  prices. 

Wholesale  Price  List  on  application. 

Address,  enclosing  stamp, 

OLM  BROTHERS, 

•  .  «- 

iug3  Springfield,  Mu«. 
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HITCHINGS    &  CO. 

ESTABLISH  ED  1  844, 


3W 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


m  HOAM'I 


3  YAV/flO* 

9 


FATEMT  BAILEES 

AND 

IMPROVED  HOT  WATEE  APPARATUS, 


Greei 


for  "V^-A-IFLIN/rilNr  Cr- 
ises, Graperies,  Propagating  and  Forcing  Houses, 
Conservatories,  Dwellings,  Schools,  &c» 

4  to,  /or  #«7<my  Water /or  artci  Manufacturing  Purposes. 

j  


PATENTED  1867. 


*  » 


Special  attention  is  invited  to  our  New  Corrugated  Fire  Box  Boiler,  which 
«ibine  the  advantages  of  Great  Heating  Power,  Great  economy  in  Fuel,  Sim- 
plicity in  construction,  Durability,  Completeness,  and  Compactness ;  Easily 
set  up  and  Easily  managed,  with  but  little  oaTe  or  attention ;  does  not  require 
brick  work  in  setting ;  does  net  require  near  so  deep  a  pit  or  cellar  for  the  boiler  to 
and  in  as  the  ordinary  style  of  boiler,  and  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  any  Fuel,  either 
Anthracite  or  Bituminous  Coal,  Coke  or  Wood. 

W>  manufacture  four  sizes  of  the  corrugated  Fire  Box  Boiler ;  also  continue  the  manufacture  of  four 
sizes  of  the  combination  Cone  and  Flue  Boiler. 

Fire  sizes  of  the  conical  Boiler  and  three  sizes  of  Saddle  Boiler,  the  latter  is  designed  to  be  used  in  eon 
neetion  with  brick  flues ;  also  manufactures  Cast  Iron  Pipe,  Expansion  Tanks,  Vapor  Pans,  Stop  Va  res 
Branches,  Tecs  and  Elbows  ;  also  Iron  Troughs,  for  Propagating  Beds,  and  everything  neoeese/r  for  Green- 
house  Heaters.    Send  for  Circular  and  Reference. 


,»:\  .: 


15*  CHOSBY  8TREET,  JTBW 

.>  '  <    :./.-.  -  •  • . 1 1 
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ask  s 


We  ask  special  attention  to 

Our  unusually  fine  and  large  lot 

PEACH  end  APPLE  TREES,  from  1  to  4  yrs.  old. 

Half  a  million  of  small  Evergreens, 
NORWAY  8PRUCE  and  IRISH  JUMPERS, 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS,  GRAPE  VINES,  Ac. 
300  varieties  of  ROSES,  and  a  corresponding  amount 
of  Greenhouse  and  Flowering  Plants. 
Price  List*  and  Catalogues  on  application. 
Address,  T.  B.  JENKINS, 

Cham  be  rebuff  Nursery  Association, 

j!2 


— 


CH  AMBEKSBURU.  Pa. 


'8  PATENTS. 
Building  Paper  (no  tar)  for  inside  and  out. 
PAPER  FLOOB  and  STAIR  CARPETING. 
Hay  and  Cotton  Press. 
FOLDING  SAW  HORSE. 
Stump  Poller  A  Rock-Lifter. 

C.  J.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  J. 

THOMAS  ROBERTSON. 

Practical  Gardener  and  Florist, 

N.  W.  Cor.  Twentieth  k  Coatee  Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA. 

(Iron  ad*  laid  out,  planted  and  kept  la  order  on  reasonable  terms. 
Floral  Design*  and  Bouquet*  for  every  purpose  at  abort  notice. 

TEEE8  _A_2SJ~:D  VIUES. 

SHRUBS  AND  PLANTS. 

No  better  assortment  in  the  Western  States.  Very 
liberal  rates  to  the  trade.  Send  stamps  for  Cata- 
logues. No.  1  Fruit  and  Ornamentals,  64  pages. 
No.  2  Greenhouse  he  ,  58  pages.  No.  3  Chestnut 
Circular,  16  pages.  No.  4  Trade  List  for  Nursery- 
men  and  Dealers  only.  Call  and  examine  our  stock 
or  Address, 

STORRS,  HARRISON  A  CO., 
aug4  Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 

TOLEDO  NURSERIES. 

I  offiet  to  the  Trade,  Dealers  and  Planters  a  full 
assortment  of  handsome,  well  grown  Fruit  and  Orna- 
mental Trees  at  lowest  rates.  Specialties. 
Dwarf  Pears      -       -  2  sud  3  years 

Dwarf  Apples     -  2  and  3  years 

Standard  Pears     -  2  and  8  rears 

Blackberries—  Lawton,  Kittatinny  and  Wilson's 
Early.  Grape  Vines  and  Ornamental  Shrubs  at 
very  low  rates. 

aug2         GEO.  BAKER,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


CHERRY  STONES. 

MA  ZZARD,  new  crop  now  ready. 
50  cent*  $ er  lb.,  Balled  free  j  or  f  8  per  busfceJT. 
Also/Trios)  List  of  Stock,  Seedlings,  Ac. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN, 
German  town  Nurseries,  Philadelphia. 


BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY. 

Acres.      19th  Year.      10  Greenhorn 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Jiursery  Slock.  Evergreen*.  Boot- 
craft*.  Herire  Plent*.  Tulips,  Hyacinih*,  Croon*.  Lille*,  Colored 
Pratt  and  Flower  Plate*.  All  at  Wholesale  and  Betail.  Seed  10 
cu  for  Catalogue*. 

P.  K  PnaWlX.  Bloomlsgtoa,  111. 


.  SHRUBS, 

A  general  assortment  of  superior  quality  and  suitable  alae  for  dU 

to",tr*Mfatt*lU"'  sTAHiafr  mocs;  '-. 

an*  '  .-.     *urTt»vUK  Back,  C  ounty. J-a. 


RIFLES,  SHOT-GUNS,  REVOLVERS,  Ac, 

of  all  kind*  at  reduced  pilce*,  warranted  and  sent  by  Bxprea* 
e.  o.  d.)  to  be  examined  before  paid  for. 

Liberal  torsi*  to  toe  trade,  aetata  or  olafea.  Write  far  *vCh>la- 
logue.  A<ldre*» 

GREAT  WESTERN  ODN  WORKS, 
Julys  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

ARMY  OtrjiS,  RKVOLYKRS,  he,  bought  or  traded  for. 


To  Peach  Tree  Propagators. 

I  wish  to  engage  with  some  responsible  Peach  tree 
grower  to  propagate  my  new  late  Seedling  Peach. 

Its  period  at  South  Pass,  Southern  Illinois,  is 
about  the  25  th  Oct 

For  description,  quality,  Ac.,  see  ihis  journal  for 
Jrnuaiy  18f>8. 

Not  a  tree  has  been  allowed  to  go  out. 

address  H.  C.  FREEMAN, 

augl  South  Pass,  His. 

TREES!  TREES! 

Remember  the  old  adage:  Plant  a  tree  and  it  will 
giow  when  you  are  sleeping     A  fine  stock  of  Fruit, 
Ornamental,  and  Evergreen  Trees.    Grape  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  Creepers,  Ac    For  Sale  by 
HENRY  DOE  k  CO. 
Successors  to  david  n.  bdchakan 
aug4  117  Spring  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

^Catalogues  furnished  on  Application. 


&.  Grape  Vines 

Of  one  and  two  year*  growth.    Raspberries,  Black  lorries, 
Chestnuts,  Rhubarb  aud  other  Nursery  Stuck. 

M  VHLOIt  MOOIf. 
MormTlJIe,  Buck.  County.  Pa. 


0  E.  SUTHERLAND, 


LANDSCAPE  GARDEN] 


r. 


AND 

CONTRACTING  PLANTER, 
Twenty-first  St.,  below  Green.  Philadelphia. 


PEACH  STONES. 


200  Barrels,  collected1  from  healthy  trees 
fjrulV   Price,  $3.50  per  barrel. 

JOHN  DONALDSON  4  430., 

KlTTAKKINO,  Pa. 
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In  consequent*  of  tar  diaaolation  of  the  firm  of 
MARC  4  WITHAM,  Florists  a*d  Nukskrvmkn, 
Astoria,  L,  I.  The  business,  Ac.  will  bo  continued 
hy  and  under  the  name  of 

tj      T  <  .     GABRIEL  MARC,, 
jual-  Astoria,  L.  I ,  N.  Y- 

_ IMPRO  VED  STOCK. 

Premium  Chester  White  Swine,  pure  breed  poul- 
try.   All  other  breeds  from  our  own  importations. 

Send  Stamp  for  Illustrated  Piice  and  Descriptive 
Circulars. 

THOS.  B.  SU1TH  &  CO., 
fsb  Plantsville,  Conn. 

CHARLES  H  MILLER, 

HORTICULTURIST  AND 

Landscape  Gardener, 

5740  Qermantown  Avenue,  Phila. 

l^r*  Conanttaiom  for  ImproYpmenta,  l'lnri«  f.ir  tyi/log  oil 
OruundM.  both  public  ao<l  SflVMe,  t'lnultng  Onbarda,  Uard*ti»,  lie. 

Labels!  Labels! 

TRBE.  PLANT.  AND  BUNCH  I.ABELS.  GARDEN  STAKKS,  *t. 

Hide  from  the  )•<-!  qua.iiy  of  PlM  V  nl  •  r.  and  aekoowl«dK«J  l»y 
All  to  twib*  hr.t  ^v«r  off«r«.|  lo  Ih*  Trade 

PRICKS ! 

No.  1  Tree  Labels,  pierced  fur  wire... 9    65  pei  IOOi 
"  2  do      do    notched        "  50  do 

44  24  Giapedo         "    2$ inch   40  do 

"  3  Pot    do  3,  .H,  4,  J  J  in.  long...       60  do 

"  4  Bunehdo     &     do    1  25  do 

"  5  Bale   do     12    do     2  wide...    6  00 
Garden  Stakes,  12  in.  lonp  A  in.  wide.    3  00 
Round  Greenhouse  Rods,  2  feel  long.    6  <>0 
Other  lengths  in  proportion. 
No.  3  Pot  Labels  5,  5J.  and  (1  inches  long  at  pio- 
portiottats  rates.    Orders  for 

to  50.000,  Nos.  1, 2,  S|,  A  3,  10  per  ct.  diec'nt 
60,000  or  more,  "       "        15  •» 

Samples  sent  tree.   Send  for  a  Circular.  Address, 

TREVOR  St  CO., 
Lockport,  Niagara  Co.  N.  Y 


do 
do 
do 


T 


tC   2n  C' 


NEW 


T 


BOUQUET  PAPERS 

In  every  size  and  quality.    Imported  by 

HENRY  BERLINER, 


june  1 

-SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS 


IB  North  Ninth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


r^-TS 

>/  KirvM-YORrC, 

»?a\^     *P  Boston, 

I9DOANEST. 


IW  s  .rl.  Howard  Si.,  Haiti 
2 Carvudelat  fit..  Now  Orl 
■J8*  M.un  »t.,  > : .  i n j ■  1 1 i - . 


1.18  Iji  Suit.  St..  Clilraio. 
M*»llloD.  Mark  Co.,   > 

hJ  -M.il.'  M..  All..,'  y    N.  Y. 


VINEGAR. 


H«»W    UADK  FKOM  (  IUKR.  WINK,  Mill. AST 
►*a .  r  Kioitlrniu  iii  10  hinira.  without  u»tug 
draft*    K»r  eirc.lara,  a.ldrwa,  K.  I.  bAIJK,  Vioeaar  Maker,  r 
wall,  Cm  a. 


COLORED  PLATES 

OF 

FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS 

Drawn  and  colored  from  Nature  in  the  very  best 
style,  far  Nurserymen,  Tree  Denier*  and  Amateurs. 

Also  Fruit  ami  Fluwerpieccs,ii roups, different  size* 
and  styles,  for  Parlor  and  Office  Ornaments. 

A  large  collection  of  Plates  now  on  hand,  and 
additions  constantly  made.  Furnished  separately  or 
neatly  hound  as  desired. 

The**  Plait*  art  equal  fa  any  made  in  Ihi*  country. 

Four  samples  by  mail  for  $1.    Send  for  Li  t. 

Address  F  K  PrKEMX, 


oct 


Bloominglon,  Ills. 


HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILERS, 

For  heating  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Vineries,  Forcing 
Pits,  Public  and  Private  Buildings 


The  advantages  are,  Cheapness,  Durability,  Economy  in  Fuel,  and  Space— requiring  no 
room  than  a  common  flue  furnace. 
No.  1  Boiler  will  heat  200  feet,      .       .  $18 
No.  2       44  44    300  feet,  .  .  20 

No.  3       "  44    4  00  feel,      .  28 


No.  4  Boiler  will  heat  500  feet, 
No.  6      "  44    700  feH, 

No.  6       44  44   1»  00  feet, 


$33 

45 

50 


We  are  prepared  to  heat  with  this  Boiler  from  One  Hundred  to  Ten  Thousand  Feet  4-inch  pipe. 
We  hare  also  the  Upright  Tubular  Boilers  of  various  sizes.    Please  send  for  circular  of  references. 

THOMAS   J.  MYERS, 

No  1162  PaMjunk  Road,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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W.  &  T.  SMITH, 
Geneva  Nursery,  Geneva,  New  York, 

Incite  the  attention  of  Planters,  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  in  Fruit  Trees  to  their  large  Stock 

for  the  Fall  trade 

m ART*  Aim  J&MM  l¥Mf  ww®m  31  EES, 

Consisting  largely  of 

PEAK,  CHEEKY,  PLUM,  AND  APPLE  TREES, 

GRAPE    VINES,   BLACKBERRIES,   RASPBERRIES,  CURRANTS, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS, 

ROSES,  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  BULBS,  Ac, 

Nurserymen,  Dealers  and  Planters  supplied  on  tbe  moat  liberal  terms. 

Catalogues  furnished  on  application.  au2 

HERSTINE'S  8EEDL1M6 

RASPBERRIES. 

A  limited  number  of  plants  from  the  '*  HER8TINE"  and  "8AUNDER8," 
will  be  for  sale  this  Fall,  at 

$3  each ;  $16  per  Half  Dozen ;  $30  per  Dozen. 

Orders,  accompanied  by  the  Cash,  will  be  booked,  and  filled  in  rotation  as  received,  after 
September  15th,  or  previously,  if  desired.  Address. 

D.  W.  HERSTIISTE, 

Agricultural  Rooms  Oth  and  Walnut  Sta.,  Philadelphia 


REMOVAL  NOTICE. 


Patent  Boilers  for  Greenhouses,  etc., 

Messrs.  WEATHERED  &  CHEREVOY, 

Beg  leave  to  inform  their  numerous  friends  and  customers,  that  the  premises  whioh 
they  have  occupied  for  the  past  twelve  years  has  now,  through  the  great  increase  of 
their  business,  become  too  small  for  them  to  fulfil  the  orders  entrusted  to  them.  Hav- 
ing now  built  a  large  and  extensive  manufactory,  our  facilities  will  be  greatly  increased, 
where  we  can  complete  all  orders  with  that  promptness  and  dispatch  for  whioh  w; 
have  ever  been  noted. 

WEATHERED  &  CHEREVOY, 

JVo.  46  MARION  STREET, 
Between  Spring  and  Prince,  two  blocks  East  of  Broadway. 
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PATENT  BOILERS, 


Fig  1. 


Fig  8. 


AND  IMPROVED 

Hot  Water  Apparatus, 

( TWO  BLOCKS  EAST  OF  BROADWAY) 
For  Warming  and  Ventilating  Public  Buildings,  Private  Dwelling!,  Greenhouses,  Graperies, 
Forcing  Pits,  Drying  Booms,  and  Heating  Water  for  Public  Baths. 

Fig.  1  ia  an  outside  View.    Pig.  2  is  a  vertical  Motion  through  the  centre. 

This  Boiler  ia  the  most  simple,  the  cheapest,  moat  economical  and  powerful  Boiler  ever  offered  to 
the  Public  h  requires  less  attention  ;  doea  not  require  oleaning  to  make  it  effective;  draught  ia  always 
good,  there  being  no  water-jacketed  chambera  to  condense  the  smoke  and  choke  up  the  flue. 

The  great  reputation  our  Boilers  have  maintained  flora  number  of  years,  together  with  our  well  known 
promptness,  punctuality,  an. I  personal  attention  to  oust n ess,  warrant  us  in  guaranteeing  any  work  en- 
trusted to  us  will  be  completed  in  a  substantial  and  satisfactory  manner. 


The  following  are  a  few  names  of  Gentlemen  who  have  our  Boiler  in  use . 


The.  Draka,  K#q.,  Oermantown,  Pa. 
Simon  Camaron,  Esq.,  HaTriabarg.Pa, 
J.  D.  O-meron.  E»q..  HarrUbar*.  Pa- 
This.  Carter.  Kaq .,  Kaleiah.N.  C. 
I.  H.  Dunbam.  E»q.,  Chicago,  111. 
J"  8  Waller,  Eaq  ,      "  " 
W.J.  Goidon,  Eaq  .  ClefHand.  Obio. 
C«o  Stanley.  f>q.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Hiram  Cranatoo,  E»q..  Sfphantowo,  N.  V. 
0»o  W.  Curyler.  F4X|..  Palmyra,  H.  Y. 
D.  M  O-tv.rn   E«,  .  Aubaro.  ».  Y. 

E»q  .  Pawhnif,  N.  Y. 

q  ,  BronnvMa,  N.  Y. 

q.,Tmrrytow«,It.  Y. 


R.  M.  Olypliant.         Dobb'a  Ferry.  N.  Y. 

9  D.  Babeock,  Eaq.,  Kivanlale,  N.  Y. 

H.  F.  Spaldiof,  Keq..  RIveMale,  S.  Y. 

Camilla  Marie,  Eaq.,  lowood.  X.  Y. 

riarkaon  H.  Potter.  Eaq  ,  dew  Rochalla,  K.  Y. 

P.  H.  Wolcott,  Eaq.,  Aatorla,  L.  1. 

E.  Woolaey,  Eaq.,  Astoria,  h.  I. 

William  Cborltoo,  E»q  ,  New  Brighton.  8.  I. 

Wm.  M«llar.  Baa.,  No  6  We»»  30tb8i.II.  Y. 

Geo.  W  .  I  ana,  EVq.,  So.  8  Weal  29th  St,  N.  Y. 

Jaa.  Y  Smith,  Eaq.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Daniel  W.  Colt,  K-q .,  Norwich.  Conn. 

E.  W.  William*,  Eaq.,  * 

William  Kludlay,  K*q.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

William  Kelley,  Eaq.,  Rblnebeck,  N.  Y. 
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  PREMIUM  PANSY  SEED, 

Viola  Tricolor  Maxima. 

— ^.  We  have  made  a  specialty  of  thla  favorite  flower  and  hare  again  (Aprl,  1870.) 

j  ^Eg-  'JL  taken  toe  First  Premium  for  Panale*.  at  the  Kxhlblllon  of  the  Pennsylvania 

\^  P  ;  4  Horticultural  Society.    For  early  Winter  blooming,  the  need  should  be  nw>  In 

K  j  ,Jftlranu  Augo.t;  and  for  Spring  blooming.  In  September  and  October.  Full 
Kfc.     - directions  will  accompany  each  paper  of  seed. 

Price-50  cent,  per  packet ;  or  five  packet*  for  Two  Dollar*;. 
We  alio  offer  a  fine  atrain  of  the  following: 

ST  /     Primula  sincntia  Primrose— k  charming  and  favorite  Win- 

ter flowc.ing  plant  for  early  blooming    The  iced  nhould  be  town  in  July, 

7  Primula  sineniia  fimbriate  rosea  and  alba,  each  26  cent* 

Kermesina  sp  lend  ens  fimbriata  .so  >• 

crecta  supcrba  40  ■ 

W^-J^-'"  '    "         "  dblereee, 

Tbr  Seven  varieties  for  $2  50. 

finest  dwarf  hybrid  varieties  AO  rent*  I  Calceolaria— Superb  hybrid,  self-colored  SO  < 

rery  dwarf,  only  7  inche*.  beautiful  color*. f*>  •'  "  *'      "        *potted  60 

fine  mixed  *J   "  "  "      *       dwarf  .polled  SO 

varieties  see  Special  List  Of  Flower  Seeds,  etc.,  J"*  published,  which  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicant*. 

HENRY  A.  DRBB^R.^Seodtman^and  ,.^}£][**£pHI^ 


Swedish 

a 


Grown  from  carefully  a-  lectcd  ami  transacted  not*,  thereby  securing  a  reliable  article.   Time  of  sowing,  from  Jnly  to  September 
for  the  flr*t  four  klud*  on  the  list.    Tbe  other  varieties  from  June  to  middle  of  July. 
Barly  White  Flat  Dnlch  (Strap-leaf ).  Larirc  Whiln  Globe  or  Norfolk.  KklrvingV  Improved, 

Pants  or  Ked-top  Flat         "  Golden  Ball,  or  Orange  Jelly.  Golden  Globe  Rula  Y 

Karly  White  Stone.  Lons;  White  French,  Tory  fine.  White  Huta  Basa, 

Early  Yellow  Stone.  Purple-top  Kuta  Baga,  or  hwdeish.  Yellow  Aberdeen,  or  1 

All  the  above  wtll  be  mailed  at  10  rent*  per  ounce,  or  SO  cent*  per  pound. 
TF.LTOW  OB  OKKMAK  ItAKKOW  TOTUUP,  a  very  fine  delicate  flaxored  variety.  -JOcents  per  onaee,  or  tl  50  per.pous'd. 

H.  A.  DREER.   714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Nos  21  and  23  SOUTH  6th  ST. 

Between  Market  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


1ST  S 

FLOWER  SEED S,  in  great  variety. 

FIELD     .A.  3ST  JD      GRASS  SEEDS. 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS  OF  THE  BEST  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  MANUFACTURE. 

BOOKS  ON  AGRICULTURAL,  BOTANICAL  AND  SURAL  AFFAIRS. 

Terra  Cotta  Vases,  and  Garden  Statuary.  Rustic  Chairs.  Settees,  Slower  Stands,  <fcc. 

Foi  Sule  Wholesale  and  Retail,  al  reasonable  prices. 

DAVID    LANDRETH   &  SON, 


yv; 


,  mas 


NIMM0  &  SCOLLAT'S 

IMPROVED 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

MB 

WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Dwellings,  Greenhouses,  Graperies, 
Forcing  Fits,  Drying  Booms, 
Heating  Water  for  Public  Baths,  &c. 


Tin*  U.iil»r  |a  jierr.clly  self-cleaning,  Simple, 
nonncal  uud  Powerful,  baviog  more  effective  ear- 
lave  iu  le*t  npace  than  any  U>ller  in  the  Market. 

289  ADAMS  STBJ3ET, 
(Patent  applied  for.)  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE 
GROUND 

So  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  and  the  hot 
dry  summer  weather  passes  away,  people  begin 
to  think  of  planting  dutch  bulbous  roots. 

Of  all  fertilizers,  well  rotted  cow  manure  has 
been  fouud  best  for  them,  and  especially  if  mixed 
with  a  portion  of  fine  sand.  They  should  be  set 
about  four  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  a  little  sand  put  about  the  roots 
when  being  planted.  A  very  wet  soil  usually 
rots  the  roots,  and  a  dry  one  detracts  from  the 
size  of  the  blooms.  A  soil  In  which  garden  veg- 
etables do  well,  is  one  of  the  best  for  those 
plants. 

In  selecting  kinds  to  plant,  the  Hyacinth  has 
of  course  the  first  place.  They  are  usually  set 
in  beds  where  the  summer  flowers  have  bloomed; 
and  are  best  set  wide  enough  to  allow  of  the 
summer  bedding  plants  being  put  between  them. 
They  die  soon  after  the  spring  flowers  are  set 
out,  and  can  easily  be  taken  out  before  the  sum- 
mer flowers  grow  strong  enough  to  crowd  them. 
In  selecting,  a  very  good  show  of  bloom  can  be 
had  from  the  moderate  priced  mixed  kinds. 
These,  where  one  has  not  much  acquaintance 
with  them,  will  look  nearly  as  well  as  the  choice 
named  kinds.  The  last,  however,  are  indispen- 
sable to  those  whose  taste  has  been  somewliat 
cultivated  by  years  of  Hyacinth  growing.  For 
window  blooming,  the  bulbs  are  usually  Bet  in 
four  inch  pots,  about  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  the  pots  buried  under  ashes  or  sand 
until  they  begin  to  push.  It  is  also  as  well  before 
hard  frost  sets  iu,  to  cover  the  bulbs  in  the  open 
ground  with  a  little  light  litter.  They  are  hardy 
enough;  but  the  litter  keeps  the  ground  from 


thawing,  which,  oft  repeated,  draws  the  bulbs 
out  of  the  ground.  When  the  bnlbs  are  to  be 
grown  in  glasses  of  water,  it  is  best  to  set  the 
whole  concern  in  dark  places  for  some  weeks ;  as 
darkness  always  favors  the  production  of  roots. 
When  the  tops  are  to  grow,  then  all  the  light 
possible  is  necessary.  But  we  want  roots  before 
we  can  have  tops.  Besides  Hyacinths,  other 
bulbs  which  are  hardy,  and  can  be  set  out  in  the 
fall,  are  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Squills,  Jonquills. 
Crown  Imperials,  Crocus,  Snowdrops  and  Japan 
Lilies.  The  Gladiolus  is  sometimes  seen  in 
these  Catalogues,  but  theso  summer  flowering 
things  are  all  planted  in  Spring. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Northern  States  the 
leaves  will  have  changed  color  previous  to  the 
incoming  of  winter,  and  the  planting  of  trees 
and  shrubs  will  commence  as  soon  as  the  -first 
fall  showers  shall  have  cooled  the  atmosphere 
and  moistened  the  soil.  Further  south,  where 
the  season  will  still  remain  'summer'  awhile 
longer,  the  soil  may  at  any  rate  be  prepared, 
that  all  may  be  in  readiness  when  the  right  sea- 
son does  come.  When  there  is  likely  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  planting  done,  and  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  hands  employed,  planting  may  commence 
early  in  the  month.  What  leaves  remain  on 
should  be  stripped  off,  and  the  main  shoots 
shortened.  They  will  then  do  better  than  if 
planted  very  late.  In  fact,  if  planting  cannot  be 
finished  before  tho  middle  of  November  in  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States,  it  is  better  as  a 
rule,  deferred  till  spring.  In  those  States  where 
little  frost  occurs,  this  rule  will  not  apply.  The 
roots  of  plants  grow  all  winter,  and  a  plant 
set  out  in  the  fall  has  this  advantage  over  spring 
set  trees,  that  its  roots  in  spring  are  in  a  posi- 
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tion  to  supply  the  tree  at  once  with  food.  This 
is,  iudeed  the  theory  fall  planters  rely  on  ;  but 
in  practice  it  is  found  that  severe  cold  dries  up 
the  wood,  and  the  frosts  draw  out  the  roots,  and 
thus  more  than  counterbalance  any  advantage 
from  the  pushing  of  new  roots.  Very  small 
plants  are,  therefore,  best  left  till  spring  for  their 
final  planting.  The  larger  things,  and  which 
we  recommend  planting  in  the  fall,  should  be 
pruned  in  somewhat  at  planting.  The  larger 
the  tree,  the  greater  in  proportion  should  it  be 
cut  away. 

Before  the  summer  flowers  are  gono  make 
notes  of  the  best  things  to  be  had  for  next  year, 
and  arnnige  now  what  are  to  go  in  the  beds 
then.  There  will  then  be  time  to  get  all  togeth- 
er. A  friend  has  a  bed  of  the  early  flowering 
Cannas  which  have  made  a  pretty  show  on  his 
grounds  ;  but  last  year  he  thought  there  was 
hardly  gaiety  enough  with  the  curious  leaves. 
He  planted  a  few  scarlet  Gladiolus  amongst  them, 
and  found  they  grew  very  veil  together.  The 
leaves  of  Gladiolus  hardly  showed  amongst  the 
Cannas,  so  there  was  no  incongruity.  The  ef 
feet  was  as  if  the  Canna's  bore  the  scarlet  flow- 
ers. It  is  such  ideas  as  these  which  give  inter- 
est to  a  flower  garden.  So  with  leaf  plants. 
The  Coleus.  Achryanthus,  Begonias,  and  such 
like,  have  much  the  best  effect  in  partially  shady 
places.  There  are  other  things  which  do  best 
in  the  sun,- such  as  the  Cannas,  and  Gladiolus 
aforesaid. 

The  best  way  to  propagate  all  the  common 
kinds  of  bedding  plants  is  to  take  a  frame  or 
hand-glass  and  set  it  on  a  bed  of  very  sandy  soil 
made  in  a  shady  place  in  the  open  air.  The 
sand  should  be  fine  and-Bharp,  and  there  is,  per- 
haps, nothing  better  than  river  sand  for  this 
purpose.  The  glass  may  be  whitewashed  on  the 
inside,  so  as  to  afford  additional  security  against 
injury  from  the  sun's  rays.  Into  this  bed  of 
sand  cuttings  of  half  ripened  wood  of  the  desira- 
ble plants  may  bo  set,  and  after  putting  in, 
slightly  watered.  Even  very  rare  plants  often 
do°bctter  this  way  than  when  under  treatment 
in  a  regular  propagating  house.  In  making 
cuttings,  it  is  best  to  cut  the  shoots  just  under 
a  bud,— they  root  better,  and  are  not  so  likely  to 
rot  off  and  decay.  A  cutting  of  about  three 
eyes  is  long  enough  for  most  strong  growing 
things,  such  as  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  &c. 

Small  growing  things,  of  course,  will  take  more 
buds  to  the  one  cutting.  From  one  to  three 
inches  is,  however,  long  enough  for  most  cut- 


tings. They  should  be  inserted  about  one-third  of 
their  way  under  the  sand,  which  latter  should 
l)e  pressed  firmly  against  tho  row  of  cuttings  with 
a  flat  piece  of  board,— not,  however,  hard 
enough  to  force  the  particles  of  sand  into  the 
young  and  tender  bark,  which  is  often  the  first 
step  to  decay.  For  a  few  cuttings,  they  may  be 
inserted  with  a  dibble ;  but  where  many  arc  to 
be  put  in,  it  saves  time  to  mark  a  line  on  the 
sand  with  rule  or  straight  edge,  and  then  cut 
down  a  face  into  the  sand,  say  one  or  two  inches 
deep,  when  the  cuttings  can  be  set  against  the 
face  like  box  edging.  All  amateurs  should 
practice  the  art  of  propagating  plants.  There 
is  nothing  connected  with  gardening  more  inter- 


esting. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Another  year  of  bountiful  crops  has  awarded 
the  efforts  of  the  fruit  grower,  and  hundreds  will 
plant  who  have  never  thought  of  it  before.  On 
the  other  hand  many  who  have  grown  for  mar- 
ket are  discouraged  by  the  very  abundance. 
The  enormous  quantities  produced  have  so 
cheapened  them,  that  hundreds  have  been  al- 
most ruined. 

Tho  public  was  not  prepared  for  such  great 
abundance.  Now  just  as  people  arc  getting  to 
use  fruit  freely,  and  making  it  by  habit  a  neces- 
sary article  of  food,  growers  will  go  out  of  the 
field,  and  in  consequence,  even  with  good  crops 
another  year,  the  demand  will  probably  exceed 
the  supply.  Thus  these  little  waves  of  success 
ebb  and  flow;  all  we  can  do  is  to  go  on  with  our 
hints  for  the  success  of  fruit  growing,  knowing 
that  these  little  incidentals  will  regulate  them- 
selves. 

The  planting  of  the  Pear,  Apple,  Plum  and 
Cherry  will  soon  be  in  season ;  Peaches,  Apri- 
cots and  Grape  Vines,  except  south  of  the  Poto- 
mac being  for  the  most  part  left  till  spring. 
Choose  a  dry  piece  of  ground.  If  not  naturally 
dry,  it  is  best  to  throw  the  earth  up  into  banks 
or  ridges  and  plant  on  them.  This  is  cheaper 
and  better  than  underdrawing.  In  planting,  if 
the  roots  appear  deep,  cut  away  some  of  the 
deeper  ones,  and  shorten  some  of  the  top  of  the 
tree  at  the  same  time.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  dwarf  Pears  which  are  often  grafted  on  rath- 
er long  Quince  stocks.  Cut  all  away  of  the 
Quince  root  but  about  six  inches,  and  if  this 
should  be  found  to  leave  few  roots,  cut  away  the 
top  correspondingly.  Most  of  the  failures  with 
dwarf  Pears  come  from  bad  Quince  roots,  so  deep 
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in  the  ground  the  lower  parts  decay,  and  this  de- 
cay gradually  communicates  upwards  until  the 
whole  system  becomes  diseased.  The  more  ten- 
acious the  subsoil  the  more  necessary  is  it  to  at- 
tend to  this  matter.  "We  spoke  of  pruning  in 
proportion  to  injury.  It  will  be  found  that  all 
trees  are  a  little  injured  by  removal,  therefore 
all  trees  should  be  a  little  pruned  at  trans- 
planting. 

In  preparing  for  planting  trees,  the  soil  should 
be  6tirred  up  at  least  two  feet  in  depth.  Of 
course,  the  trees  should  be  planted  in  the  holes 
only  so  deep  as  they  stood  in  the  ground  before, 
rathejr  higher,  if  anything,  as  the  soil  will  settle. 
Good  common  soil  may  be  filled  in  the  holes  if 
the  natural  soil  is  very  bad ;  but  anything 
applied  as  manure  may  be  stirred  in  the  surface- 
soil  after  the  trees  are  planted. 

Some  talk,  in  preparing  an  orcliard,  about 
making  "one  large  hole"  for  all  the  trees. 
This  seems  witty,  but  it  is  an  expense  which 
very  few  orchards  will  ever  repay.  Water  is 
likely  to  stand  in  the  deep  holes  we  recommend; 
but  in  such  cases  we  would,  rather  than  go  to 
the  expense  of  suhsoiling  the  whole  orchard  or 
underdtaining,  punit  higher  than  they  grew 
before— higher  than  the  surrounding  soil,  mound- 
ing the  earth,  as  it  were,  above  the  level.  No 
water  will  ever  stand  here.  And  the  money 
usually  spent  on  making  "  one  big  holo ''  of  the 
"whole"  orchard,  or  in  undcrdraining,  we  would 
spend  in  annually  surface  dressing  the  ground. 

Trees  that  have  long  stems  exposed  to  hot 
suns,  or  drying  winds,  become  what  gardeners 
call  'hidebound. '  That  is,  tho  old  bark  becomes 
indurated,— cannot  expand,  and  the  tree  suffers 
much  in  consequence.  Such  an  evil  is  usually 
indicated  by  grey  lichens  which  feed  on  the  de- 
caying bark.  In  these  cases  a  washing  of  weak 
lye  or  of  lime  water  is  very  useful ;  indeed, 
where  the  bark  is  healthy,  it  is  beneficial  thus  to 
wilh  the  trees,  as  many  eggs  of  insects  are 
thereby  destroyed. 

The  old  practice  of  slitting  hidebound  Cherry 
and  other  trees  with  a  knife,  had  much  more 
sense  in  it,  than  some  of  our  leading  minds  are 
ready  to  admit 


VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

The  main  crop  of  Spinage  should  now  be  sown  . 
Properly  cooked,  there  are  few  vegetables  more 
agreeable  to  the  general  taste,  and  few  families 
who  havo  gardens  will  wish  to  be  without  it.  It 
is  essential  that  it  have  a  very  well  enriched  soil, , 
a»good  large  leaves  constitute  its  perfection  as  a 
vegetable.  As  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  se- 
vere, a  light  covering  of  straw  should  be  thrown 
over  it.  A  few  Radishes  may  be  sown  with  the 
Spinage  for  fall 


Turnips  also  may  still  be  sown.  In  fact,  if 
the  soil  be  rich,  a  better  quality  of  root  for  table 
use  will  be  obtained  than  if  sowu  earlier. 

Celery  and  Endive  will  still  require  the  atten- 
tion in  blanching  described  in  former  hints. 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  are  sown  this  month 
for  spring  use.  The  former  requires  some  care, 
as,  if  it  grow  too  vigorous  before  winter,  it  will 
all  run  to  seed  in  the  spring.  The  best  plan  is 
to  make  two  sowings— one  early  in  the  mouth, 
the  other  at  the  end.  The  rule  is  get  them  only 
just  so  strong  that  they  may  live  over  the  winter 
in  safety.  Many  preserve  them  in  frames ;  but 
they  should  have  wooden  sashes  or  shutters  in- 
stead of  glass,  so  as  not  to  encourage  them  to 
grow  much. 

Cauliflower,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  well  be 
too  forward.  Most  persons  provide  a  pit  of 
stone,  brick  or  wood,  sunk  five  or  six  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  into  which  leaves, 
manure,  or  any  waste  vegetable  matter  is  tilled. 
When  quite  full  it  is  suffered  to  heat  a  little, 
when  it  will  sink  somewliat  and  havo  more  ma- 
terial added  to  it ;  about  six  inches  of  good  rich 
loam  is  then  placed  on  it,  and  early  in  Novem- 
ber the  Cauliflower  planted  out.  The  object  in 
refilling  the  leaves  so  often  is  to  insure  the  plants 
remaining  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  which  is 
very  essential  in  the  growth  of  Cauliflower- 
Lettuce  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  seed 
should  be  sown  now  to  prepare  for  the  planting. 
The  Cabbage  Lettuce  is  tho  kind  usually  em- 
ployed. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


ANSWER  OX  NEW  G RAPES— WHAT 
SHALL  I  DO  WITH  THEM?  • 
7b  Mr.  Owge  HanJtetl,  Iptxvieh,  Mat*. 

BY  DB.  H.  SCHRODER,  BLOOMTNGTON,  ILLS. 

After  a  thorough  and  extensive  experience  of 
over  15  years  in  Grape  culture  in  Illinois,  and 
observations  over  the  West  *  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Foreign  Vines,  or  Vines  with  For- 
eign parentage  or  blood,  will  not  be  the  Grape  of 
the  future,  or  the  most  profitable  ones  to  grow. 
Still  I  wish  them  tried  everywhere  in  small 
quantities  and  in  collections.  I  believe  in 
American  Seedlings  of  our  yet  best  approved  va- 
rieties, as  Concord,  Norton,  Taylor,  Perkins, 
Delaware,  Iona,  Clinton,  Catawba  and  a  few 
others.  Seedling  from  Seedling  we  may  have  to 
go  for  a  century,  before  we  will  find  the  best. 

In  another  thing  I  believe,  and  that  is,  after 
our  wild  lands  are  in  cultivation, swamps  and  wet 
lands  dried,  our  roads  made  dry  and  perfect;  the 
miserable  fence  laws  everywhere  most  abolished, 
the  real  nurseries  for  weeds  and  obnoxious  plants; 
forests  are  cultivated;  our  soils  will  become 
more  adapted  to  Grape  culture. 

But  think  on  it,  to  day  we  have  a  wild  piece 
of  timber  or  prairie  land  with  a  growth  of  Stra- 
monia  (Gimpson  Weeds),  Dog  Fennel,  Wild 
Htmp,Uazelbrush,Elra8,  Cottonwoods,  etc., etc., 
and  to-morrow  or  so  we  plant  the  most  goodly  and 
refined  plant,  the  Grape  Vine,  and  now  expect 
them  a  tine,  a  superioimnd  he altfiy  fruit. 

The  plant  or  the  vine  is  the  seed,  or  what  the 
Father  is  in  creation  of  man  or  a  child,  the  land 
is  the  mother,  to  make  it  healthy  give  it  devel- 
opment, beauty  and  growth.  Now  only  see 
through  how  many  generations  you  can  trace 
and  detect  the  sins,  the  rough  materials,  the 
imperfections  of  the  mother  and  also  the  father. 
Raise  your  seedlings  in  your  most  cultivated 
lands,  and  as  we  have  to  go  through  the  sta- 
dium of  cultivation  most  everywhere,  let  time, 
<jood  cultivation  and  observation  bring  Grapes 
to  more  perfection.  Let  us  not  stop  for  a  mo- 
ment with  the  cultivation  of  the  Grape,  the 
making  of  wine,  as  we  have  to  fulfil  our  mission. 
The  abolition  of  drunkenness  and  cruelty,  we 

«I  sold  since  that  tlmn  over  IS,000,000of  Vines  and  cut- 
tlug»  to  all  part»  of  America,  bot%  went  westward. 


are  determined  to  make,  by  wine  using,  our 
people  happy. 

We  have  already  very  good  grapes  for  wine, 
and  the  process  of  gallizing  will  make  our  rough 
backwoodsmen.  Wine  palatable  to  our  people, 
and  my  word  for  it,  our  Wines  will  be  better  and 
finer  every  year,  and  what  is  more,  will  be 
cheaper  and  in  the  reach  of  the  laboring  class. 
If  a  laboring  man  can  drink  a  glass  of  Wine  for 
five  cents,  he  will  use  it  in  preference  to  whisky 
or  bad  beer.  Wine  will  and  must  supersede 
the  beer,  as  it  is  first  used  in  smaller  quantities. 

Second,  every  farmer  and  poor  man  can  make 
it  without  the  expense  of  great  apparatus. 

Third,  it  can  be  stored  away  in  smaller  rooms. 

Fourth,  it  can  be  transported  easy,  and  most 
any  time. 

Fifth,  by  properly  keeping  it  it  will  not  sour. 

Sixth,  the  common  use  of  Wine  will  not  make 
people  sick,  start  diarrhoea,  colic  or  cholera, 
like  sour  beer  in  summer. 

Seventh,  as  It  is  stated  that,  soul,  spirit  or 
ghost  in  man  consists  of  phosphoric  fluid  in  the 
tubes  of  our  nerves,  it  will  make  people  wiser, 
happier,  morally  good,  and  lead  to  brotherly  and 
neighborly  love. 

Net  every  farmer  can  have  a  brewery,  but 
most  can  have  a  little  vinyard.  Mark  my 
prophecy,  America  and  particularly  the  West- 
ern States,  will  supply  half  of  mankind  and 
the  happiest  communites  with  Wine  in  100  years, 
and  we  will  have  a  happy  and  morally  good  people. 

As  to  protecting  new  plants,  or  to  patent  the 
same,  I  am  of  a  different  opinion  with  you  ;  just 
let  the  thing  go  as  it  is.  If  you  have  a  good 
thing  and  can  persuade  buyers,  make  all  you  can 
out  of  it,  if  you  have  the  plant  for  speculation; 
but  if  you  are  not  a  professional  nurseryman,  and 
you  give  the  world  a  good  new  plant,  you  will 
be  a  benefactor,  and  your  name  will  be  recorded 
with  golden  letters  in  the  history  of  Grape  cul- 
ture and  of  your  country.  We  have  yet  many 
good  Vines  and  Plants,  and  where  the  first  in- 
troducers did  not  make  a  dollar  out  of  them  ; 
and  here  it  is  the  first  time  in  my  life,  that  I 
speak  publicly  of  Dr.  Grant  and  his  Delaware, 
Iona,  etc.  This  man  is  often  and  often  attacked 
about  his  money  making  out  of  those  new  varie 
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ties.  I  say  hats  off!  Thank*  to  him,  who  by 
his  enormous  advertising,  canvassing  and  most 
powerful  efforts,  persuaded  people  to  plant  I 
grapes,  ad  get  the  idea  of  new  seedlings  up  in 
people.  Without  Dr.  Grant  there  would  not 
have  been  one-fiftieth  of  the  Grape  Vines  planted. 
Dr.  Grant  has  my  sympathies,  and  when  we  are 
all  ashes,  the  history  will  give  him  the  first  or 
second  place,  and  will  plant  him  a  monument.  I 
think  here  in  the  West,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Missouri 
and  Kansas  are  the  best  States  to  try  your  seed- 
lings or  Hybrids.  Louis  L.  Koch  in  Golconda, 
Ills,  is  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  practical 
collection  growers,  also  Hon.  Fred.  Meunich,  in 
Dutzow,  Mo.,  and  Mr.  Barnes,  in  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  Mr.  8.  Miller,  in  Bluflton,  Mo.  I  have 
tried  nearly  400  varieties  myself. 

I  hope  you  will  be  pleased  with  my  remarks, 
as  they  come  from  my  old  heart. 

EARTH  TEMPERATURE. 

BY  J.  M  ,  PHI  LA. 

Your  remarks  ina  late  number  of  the  Monthly, 
advising  your  readers  to  observe  for  themselves, 
led  me  to  make  sorao  observations  on  the  differ- 
ences of  temperature  between  grass  sod  and  cul- 
tivated ground.  The  trial  wa*  made  on  the  25th 
of  July.  It  had  beeu  hot  for  two  weeks  previous 
with  little  or  no  rain.  My  first  trial  was  at  11$ 
A.  M.,  I  selected  a  piece  of  ground  that  had  been 
hoed  and  thoroughly  cleaned  of  weeds  a  week 
previous.  Digging  down  a  spit  deep,  I  placed 
the  thermometer  in  the  hole  and  covered  over 
with  soil,  after  it  had  remained  a  few  minutes  I 
took  it  out  and  found  it  gave  as  the  temperature 
02-.  About  four  feet  from  the  above  spot  is  a 
grass  lawn,  that  had  been  twice  mowed  this  sea- 
son, the  last  time  about  a  week  ago.  In  this  I 
dug  a  hole  the  same  depth  as  before,  and  with 
the  same  process  found  the  marking  of  the  glass 
to  be  80%  or  6"  less  than  the  other.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  was  92'. 
Being  anxious  to  see  what  effect  a  hot  day's  sun 
would  have  on  the  heat  of  the  ground;  at  5  p.  M 
I  went  through  with  the  same  experiments,  and 
found  the  cultivated  ground  to  be  99',  and  the 
grass  sod  91°,  or  8°  less  than  the  former.  The 
atmosphere  then  being  90'.  The  moisture  of 
the  ground  appeared  much  about  the  same  iu 
both  places  The  grass  having  been  twice 
mowed,  but  little  grass  roots  could  be  seen,  these 
were  very  fine  and  did  not  extend  but  an  inch 
or  so  down,  and  were  hardly  numerous  enough 
to  hold  the  sod  together.   There  would  seem  to 


be  no  question  about  the  grass  sod  being  much 
cooler  than  cultivated  ground;  and  wherever  the 
injury  to  a  tree  appears  to  be  from  excessive  heat 
at  the  roots,  it  certainly  would  thrive  better  in 
sod  with  the  grass  close  cut. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  figures,  that  at  5 
p.  m.  the  heat  of  the  ground  9  inches  below  the 
surface  was  actually  9'  higher  than  the  air  above 
ground.  Though  prepared  to  find  the  clean 
ground  the  wannest,  I  was  quite  surprised  at  the 
results. 

A  FEW  niNTS  ON  VIOLET  CULTIVA- 
TION. 

BY  JAMES  TAPLTO,  MANAGER  FOR  WM.  E.  SUCH, 
SOUTH  AMBOY,  K.  J. 

To  those  about  to  commence  growing  Violets. 
The  best  time  to  obtain  plants  is  April  and  May. 
We  usually  divide  and  plant  out  for  flowering 
the  succeeding  autumn  and  winter,  in  spring, 
about  the  third  week  in  April,  preferring  if  pos- 
sible, a  dull  damp  day  for  doing  it.  Hav- 
ing previously  prepared  a  moist  and  partially 
shaded  piece  of  ground,  by  digging  in  a  good 
coating  of  decayed  manure,  every  little  piece 
with  a  few  roots  will  make  a  large  plant  by  au- 
tumn. Wo  plant  in  rows  about  1  foot  from 
plant  to  plant,  and  two  feet  from  row  to  row,  to 
give  room  for  hoeing,  whteh  should  be  dono 
frequently,  both  to  keep  down  weeds  and  stir 
the  ground. 

Nothing  more  is  necessary  until  the  end  of 
September,  when  we  prepare  frames  by  placing 
about  two  feet  of  partially  decayed  manure, 
which  will  give  a  moderate  heat  at  the  bottom, 
and  then  a  mixture  of  half  good  loam  and  de- 
cayed manure  a  foot  deep  on  the  top  ;  choose  a 
day  after  a  good  shower' or  give  the  plants  a 
soaking  of  water  before  lifting,  they  will  then 
lift  with  a  large  ball  of  roots  and  soil,  plant  in 
frame  from  15  to  18  inches  apart,  give  a  good 
soaking  of  water  after  making  soil  quite  firm  ; 
keep  the  light  on  a  few  days,  and  off  at  night ; 
shade  for  a  week  if  necessary,  and  then  leave 
light  off  entirely  until  frosty  nights,  when  they 
are  closed  up,  and  as  nights  get  colder  covered 
with  rough  hay,  as  a  moderate  frost  will  take 
all  the  scent  from  flowers  and  a  moderate  frost 
will  also  check  the  flowering.  Give  a  thorough 
watering  when  necessary,doingit  in  the  morning 
of  a  mild  day;  give  abundance  of  air,  either  by 
pulling  light  off  or  tilting  them  up  according  to 
the  stale  of  the  weather. 

We  grow  principaiy  the  Czar,  a  very  sweet, 
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large  flowering,  single  variety ;  a  very  strong 
grower ;  flower  size  of  small  pansies,  on  very 
long  stalks,  so  that  tbcy  may  be  used  for  bou- 
quets without  tying  to  stems  ;  color  a  rich  pur 
pie ;  nearly  hardy.  I  need  not  state  it  is  full 
fluwering,  having  gathered  2000  flowers  from  a 
6  light  framo  in  one  day.  It  commences  to 
bloom  in  September  and  continues  in 
until  March,  in  cold  frames. 

The  King  is  another  excellent  variety,  very 
large,  1|  inches  in  diameter  and  very  double  and 
sweet.  It  is  so  free  flowering  that  it  makes  a 
complete  carpet  of  blossoms.  A  plant  of  this 
sent  to  Mr.  Meehan  this  spring,  was  an  average 
sample.  It  was  about  18  inches  in  diameter, 
with  perhaps  over  200  flowers  and  above  that 
number  of  bnds;  color  deep  purple.';  quite  hardy 
and  commences  to  flower  in  March.  This  varie- 
ty I  had  planted  in  2  inch  pots  in  greenhouse, 
with  6  and  more  large  flowers  at  once.  We  also 
grow  a  small  white  hardy  variety,  very  sweet 
and  pretty  for  planting  on  graves,  banks,  etc., for 
which  the  King  is  also  well  adapted,  and  it  can 
be  realized  a  bnuk  of  violets.  We  pot  some  and 
put  some  thick  in  boxes  in  a  greenhouse, 
ns  it  is  very  difficult  to  gather  from  frames 
sometimes  in  very  severe  weather.  Those  re- 
quire keeping  moist,  or  Ked  Spider  may  bo  trou- 
blesome. 

Other  varieties  require  the  same  treatment, 
except  that  the  Neapolitan  is  not  so  hardy  as 
these  newer  varieties  I  have  named. 


CROSS  FERTILIZATION  AND  THE  LAW 
OF  SEX  IN  EUPHORBIA. 

BY  THOMAR  MEKIIAX,  READ  BEFORE  PIIILA. 
ACADEMY  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

Mr.  Charles  Darwin's  interesting  observations 
on  cross  fertilization  open  a  new  world  for  origi- 
nal discovery.  The  list  of  plants  which  seem  to 
avoid  self-fertilization  is  already  very  large.  I 
think  Euphorbia  may  be  added  to  the  number. 
Certainly  this  is  the  case  with  Euphorbia  ful- 
geus,  Kaw.  (E.  jacquinircflora.  Hook.)  which  I 
have  watched  very  closely  in  my  greenhouse 
this  winter.  Several  days  before  the  stamens 
burst  through  the  involucre  which  closely  in- 
vests them,  the  pistil,  with  its  ovarium  on  the  I 
long  pedicel,  has  protruded  itself  beyond,  ex-  i 
posed  its  stigmatic  surfaces,  and  received  tho 
pollen  from  the  neighboring  flowers.  The  way 
in  which  the  pollen  scatters  itself  is  curious.  In 
most  flowers  a  alight  jar  tr  a  breath  of  wind 


will  waft  the  pollen  to  tho  stigmas;  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  notice  any  to  leave  these  flow- 
ers in  this  way ;  for  as  soon  as  the  anther  cells 
burst,  the  whole  stamen  falls  from  Its  filament- 
like pedicel,  and  either  drops  at  once  on  the  pis- 
tils of  other  flowers,  or  scatters  its  pollen  grains 
by  the  force  of  the  fall. 

This  Euphorbia  also  furnishes  another  contri- 
bution to  the  theory  of  sex  which  I  have  ad- 
vanced. The  plan  on  which  the  male  and  female 
organs  are  formed  is  evidently  a  common  one  ; 
and  the  only  reason  why  some  flower  heads  have 
a  pistil  in  the  centre,  and  others  arc  wholly 
staminate,  is,  that  there  is  greater  axial  vigor 
token  the  female  flower  is  formed.  Whenever 
the  common  peduncle  (below  the  scarlet  invol- 
ucre) is  weak,  a  pistil  never  appears  in  that 
head  of  flowers.  A  few  which  seem  strong 
neither  have  them,  but  the  great  majority  ef  the 
strong  peduncles  are  those  which  bear  the  fe- 
male blossoms.  Another  interesting  fact  is,  that 
the  number  of  male  flowers  is  less  in  those  heads 
which  also  bear  a  female,  than  in  those  which 
are  wholly  staminate.  This  seems  to  add  to  the 
point  I  made  in  my  paper  on  Ambrosia,  that 
after  the  flowers  have  been  partially  formed  in 
embryo,  and  before  the  sex  has  been  finally  de- 
termined, the  female  flower,  being  primordially 
the  stronger,  has  the  power  of  absorbing  the 
males,  or  their  partially  formed  elements,  into 
its  system.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  in 
both  these  instances  the  number  of  male  flowers 
should  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  existence  or 
vigor  of  the  central  female  one. 

The  male  and  female  flowers  of  Euphorbia 
fulgens  are  formed  much  alike.  The  female  oc- 
cupies the  centre,  and  seems  really  but  a  prolon- 
gation of  the  main  stem,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
an  articulat  ion  from  which  the  ovarium  springs. 
The  capsule  readily  falls  from  this  articulation 
when  mature.  From  the  base  of  the  female 
central  peduncle  spring  weaker  peduncles,  col- 
orless, appearing  indeed  almost  like  filaments, 
articulated  at  about  the  same  heigth  as  the  fe- 
male, onlv  above  the  point  bearing  a  short  fila- 
meut  and  anther— the  cadu*ous  part  before  re- 
ferred to.  No  ono  can  fail  to  see  the  correspon- 
dence of  plan  in  these  different  parts,  and  I 
think  that  nothing  but  the  favorable  position  in 
the  direct  line  of  axial  vigor  made  the  central 

flower  a  female  one. 
Cases  occasionally  occur  in  which  a  tolerably 

strong  head  of  wholly  male  flowers  will  develope 

the  central  axis  into  a  pedicel  almost  at  long  ami 
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rigorou*  as  those  which  bear  female  flowers.  But 
the  flow  of  vital  force— if  I  am  correct  in  using 
this  term— not  being  quite  sufficient,  the  final 
goal  of  natural  perfection  in  the  female  form  was 
not  reached.  These  cases  do  not  occur  often, 
but  arc  well  worth  looking  for,  as  tbey  show  so 
clearly  the  dividing  line  between  the  forces  which 
govern  the  male  or  female  sex. 


LABOR  DIFFICULTIES. 

BY  A  SOUTHERN  NURSERYMAN. 

Difficulty  in  getting  the  needed  labor  is  begin- 
ing  to  tell  fearfully  in  all  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  in  consequence  many  projecting  improve- 
ments canuot  be  achieved.  We  are  really  short 
handed.  The  negro  is  becoming  more  and  more 
unreliable.  I  started  with  a  full  force,  both  in 
my  nursery  and  plantation;  all  went  along  well 
enough  until  the  beginniug  of  this  month,  when 
the  hot  weather  set  in,  and  grass  becoming 
plentiful  all  over  the  country,  owing  to  excessive 
rains,  the  spirit  of  rebellion  broke  out,  and  a 
strike  for  higher  wages,  causing  me  to  discharge 
half  of  my  hands.  The  causo  of  this  is,  that  a 
few  bad  managing  farmers  got  in  the  grass,  and 
as  it  was  a  question  of  life  or  death  to  their  cot- 
ton crops,  they  offered  an  advance  of  wages  for 
the  time  being.  This  put  us  all  to  trouble  more 
or  less,  and  has  had  a  bad  efTect  on  the  country 
at  large.  We  must  have  more  laborers  to  till 
the  soil.  I  would  much  prefer  to  keep  the  negro 
to  do  it  for  a  good  share  of  its  products  in  the 
shape  of  regular  and  good  wages;  but  when  this 
class  fails,  we  must  have  something  to  replace 
them. 

White  labor  is  beginning  to  be  abundant 
every  day,  but  it  is  impossible  to  fill  the  places 
of  the  dead  negro  laborers  with  the  native  white 
population,  as  they  are  numerically  too  small. 
A  movement  is  on  foot  among  some  of  my 
friends  to  try  a  batch  of  Chinese.  To  tell  tho 
truth,  I  am  afraid  to  try  the  experiment  myself. 
But  if  these  latter  are  skilled  laborers,  let  ibem 
come  by  all  means.  The  advent  of  reliable  labor 
will  iuduce  our  people  to  devote  more  attention 
to  horticultural  matters. 

Grape  crops  very  good.  Pears  and  Apples  a 
full  crop;  Peaches  few.  Cotton  crops  here  very 
promising  ;  also  Corn.  On  the  whole  we  have 
so  far  an  excellent  crop  year. 

[This  was  not  intended  for  publication,  we 
have  not  therefore  used  the  writer's  name  or  ad- 
dress. We  publish  it,  because  it  is  part  of  a 


great  question  which  has  troubled  northern 
horticulturists  for  many  years.  Our  correspon- 
dent makes  it  a  question  of  class, — we  here  find 
it  one  of  wages  wiih  all  classes.  Few  will  work 
for  less  than  the  highest  wages  they  can  get. 

One  has  a  beautilul  private  place,  and  a  pas- 
sionate love  of  gardening;  but  one  after  another,^ 
men  who  know  nothing  of  the  business  get  his 
situation,  and  it  is  ruined.   He  is  nearly  dis- 
gusted, when  he  finds  one  who  is  a  real  gardener, 
and  all  is  again  pleasant  to  him.    But  good  gar- 
deners are  scarce,  and  high  wages  tempt  on 
every  side.    It  is  not  long  before  this  short 
dream  ends,— the  gardener  either  goes  to  another 
place  where  he  is  better  paid,— is  taken  as  part- 
ner into  some  nursery  firm,— or  starts  into  busi- 
incss  on  his    own  account.   Providing  the 
gardener  fills  his  stipulated  time,  and  leaves 
with  fair  notice,  this  is  all  right.    It  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  whole  country  that  these  intelli- 
gent, enterprising  men  should  lill  the  vacancies 
open  to  them.   But  it  is  a  serious  drawback  to 
the  pleasure  of  gardening.   Thousands  would 
have  places  where  there  arc  now  but  a  hundred, 
if  it  were  not  for  just  6uch  troubles  as  these. 
What  is  the  remedy  ?   Nominally  "Gardeners" 
are  plenty  enough.    There  is  not  a  place  open 
that  there  arc  not  hundreds  after  it.    But  that 
they  are  not  better  suited  to  our  wants  is  in 
some  measure  our  own  faults.   No  one  takes 
apprentices  any  more.    "  They  don't  pay."  We 
don't  encourage  those  we  employ  to  read  horti- 
cultural publications,— it  is  no  business  of  ours. 
Horticultural  Societies  we  do  not  encourage,— 
gardeners  "take  our  best  things  there,"  and 
loose  too  much  time.    Then  our  Horticultural 
Societies  themselves  loose  sight  entirely  of  their 
mission  and  objects.   There  is  not  oue  that 
offers  the  slightest  encouragemeut  to  the  working 
gardener — the  main  principle  on  which  they 
were  founded.    A  premium  of  one  or  two  dol- 
lars is  offered  for  articles  which,independcntly  of 
the  many  hours  of  time  taken  in  their  extra  pro- 
duction, will  cost  five  or  ten  to  exhibit.  Hence 
no  one  tries  or  cares.   Those  who  live  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  exhibition  hall  get  the  sche- 
dule on  the  morning  of  tho  exhibition,  take  a 
hasty  run  through  their  grounds  on  the  morning, 
cut  or  collect  "  what  they  have,"  and  that  is  all. 
What  encouragement  is  there  to  good  gardeners 
here  ?   We  say  boldly  that  there  is  very  little 

inducement  for  our  would  be  gardeners  to  learn 
their  business  thoroughly  and  well.  We  are  all 
too  selfish,  and  they  follow  in  o§c  wake. 
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Our  trouble  is  as  great  with  laborers  as  with 
educated  gardeners.  There  is  scarcely  a  nursery- 
man north,  who  has  not  been  driven  as  nearly 
crazy  as  our  correspondent  says.  We  do  not 
think  wc  are  far  from  wrong  in  estimating  that 
one-third  the  work  is  done  by  women  and  boys, 
in  the  average  of  northern  nurseries.  Wc  do  I 
not  know  the  remedy  for  this.  Wo  doubt 
whether  Chinese,  or  the  introduction  of  any 
other  ese  will  help  the  matter  one  bit.  Man- 
kind all  come  to  be  governed  by  the  same  mo- 
tives at  length.  Unless  we  can  control  the  mo- 
tives, it  is  of  no  avail.— Ed,  1 


VINELAND  AND  DREER'S  NURSERY. 

BY  WALTER  ELDER,  LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

It  would  appear  neighbor  Mechan,  that  your 
humble  servant  had  followed  you  on  your  recent 
visits  to  Vineland  and  Mr.  Drccr's  Nursery,and 
saw  many  things  worthy  of  note,  which  you  did 
not  mention  in  your  notices  thereof. 

In  first  week  of  June  last,  we  observed  many 
large  bushes  and  clumps  of  Kalmia  angustifo- 
lia  and  latifolia,  on  the  wayside  going  to  and 
returning  from  Vineland.  They  were  wholly 
covered  with  their  blossoms  ;  those  of  latifolia 
were  deep  pink,  and  in  great  profusion.  The 
plants  were  luxuriating  in  the  full  sunshine,  far 
from  trees.  We  feel  assured  that  all  our  indige- 
nous Andromedas,  Kalmia*,  Rhododendrons,&c. 
could  be  grown  with  us  to  as  much  perfection  in 
open  exposures  as  they  are  grown  in  Great 
Britain.  Let  nurserymen  raise  them  from  seeds 
and  grow  the  plants  In  suitable  composts  in  open 
sunshine.  And  let  improvers  make  proper  prep- 
arations for  them  when  set  out.  And  very  soon 
they  will  decorate  our  lawns  in  the  rural  districts. 
But  in  "City  Squares"  we  would  never  think  of 
setting  them ;  the  idea  is  preposterous.  The 
British  people  decorate  their  pleasure  grounds 
with  groups  of  their  native  Broom  and  Whin. 
.And  why  don't  we  try  to  ornament  our  pleasure 
grounds  with  our  beautiful,  blooming  evergreen 
native  shrubs;  and  deciduous  shrubbery  too,  we 
would  say. 

At  Mr.  Dreer's  Nursery,  in  the  first  week  of 
July,  wc  saw  several  hundreds  of  the  "  Golden 
Lily  of  Japan''  in  bloom  ;  the  flowers  were  very 
large -and  very  fragrant,  and  some  were  semi- 
double,— a  noble  Lily.  Large  patches  of  Pentste- 
mons  and  Yuccafgloriosa  and  filamentosa  were 


also  in  bloom,  and  looked  both  beautiful  and 
grand.  The  lately  imported  double  White  Zin- 
nia was  in  bloom;  rich  and  beautiful.  The  late- 
ly imported  perennial  hardy  Phlox,  was  in 
bloom,  and  surpassed  all  the  species  and  varie- 
ties we  have  seen,  in  the  richness  and  sweet  per- 
fumes of  their  blossoms.  There  were  several 
hundred  plants  of  about  ten  varieties.  The  double 
Hollyhocks  were  beautiful ;  the  rose  and  saffron 
colors  were  especially  beautiful.  But  all  the 
blooms  were  in  the  form  of  those  of  the  old  War- 
rata  or  Anemouiflora  Camellia.  The  new  seed- 
ling Petunias  and  Verbenas  far  surpassed  in  the 
beauties  of  their  colors  and  variegations  any  va- 
rieties we  have  seen.  There  is  a  half  acre  of  Pe- 
tuueas  and  two  acres  of  Verbenas.  An  acre  of 
Phlox  Drummondii  in  all  its  beautiful  varieties. 
And  how  lovely  was  the  half  acre  of  double  Por- 
tulaccas ;  of  various  colors,  but  kept  distinct. 
The  nursery  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
William  Dreer,  son  of  Ilenry  A.  Dreer;  a  very 
polite  and  promising  young  horticulturist. 


BIG  TREES. 

BY  W.  T.  HARDING,  FAIRMOUNT  PARK,  PUILA. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Walker,  of  the  Golden 
Gate  Nursery,  San  Francisco,  called  my  atten- 
tion to  a  tree  of  remarkable  growth  and  charac- 
ter, Eucalyptus  amygdaline  which  promised  (so 
vigorous  there)  to  be  a  mammoth  in  a  few  years. 
No  doubt  our  good  friend,  Josiah  Hoopes,  saw 
the  same  tree  there,  and  as  he  has  mentioned 
extraordinary  instances  of  arboreal  growth, 
especially  of  the  Eucalyptus  and  Pitius,  it  brings 
back  to  memory  some  ideas  of  those  "  Kings  of 
the  forest  glade,"  whose  regal  grandeur  made 
me  exclaim,  '  there  were  giants  in  the  earth  in 
those  days."  Between  Brisbane aud  Prararaat- 
ta,  some  60  miles  from  Sydney,  stands  a  tree  (or 
did  then),  some  20  years  ago,  a  Eucalyptus  mon* 
slrosa,  truly  a  monstrosity  in  growth,  which 
measured  78  feet  in  circumference,  height  35 
feet.  Imagine  a  huge  Cauliflower  of  such  a  size, 
and  you  get  the  idea.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has 
been  described  as  E.  monstrosa;  but  I  saw  many 
trees  in  every  stage  of  growth,  identical  with 
monstroea.  I  have  some  vivid  recollections  of 
trees  whose  tops  were  "  up  above  the  world  so 
high,1 '—from  400  to  near  500  feet.  Look 
down  from  such  an  altitude,  and  see  a  tree  per- 
fect in  all  respects,— call  it  a  shrub  or  herbaceous 
plant,  or  what  you  will,  it  is  a  miniature  tree* 
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Erica  cerinthoides  nana  some  few  inches  high. 
I  have  often  seen  and  admired  the  pigmy  tree,  so 
abundantly  growing  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hype, 
with  others  of  more  noble  mien. 

Should  you,  Mr.  Editor,  ever  make  an  over- 
land journey  from  Sidney  to  Adalaide,  "look 
out "  and  you  will  see  the  big  Gum  tree  I  men- 
tion.   Ou  the  eastsidc  of  said  tree  you  will  sec  the  J 
initials  W.  T.  II.,  rudely  inscribed. 


THE  AMERICAN  CHESTNUT. 
We  give  below  two  papers  on  the  Chestnut. 
The  first  is  by  one  of  the  firm  of  Storrs,  Harri- 
son &  Co.,  written  at  our  request  The  second 
is  by  the  editor,  being  his  remarks  before  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  at  Troy,  last  month.  We  have  from 
|  Storrs,  Harrison  &  Co.  a  cut  which  ex- 
plains Mr.  Median's  idea.   The  artist  has  taken 


a  few  liberties  with  nature,  but  the  two  distinct  I  female  flowers,  the  other  from  the  axils  of  the 
classes  of  flowers,  the  one  in  connection  with  the  I  leaf,  are  well  shown. 
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The  American  Sweet  Chestnut — Costarica 
Americana, 

FROM  8TORRS,  HARRISON  &  CO. 

Once  our  magnificent  forests  in  their  native 
beauty  and  grandeur  called  forth  the  admiration 
and  astonishment  of  European  travellers  and  the 
early  settlers  and  pioneers  of  this  country ;  but 
over  a  large  part  of  the  older  States,  the  glory 
and  beauty  have  long  since  passed  away.  Only 
a  few  of  the  old  monarchs  of  the  forests  of  centu- 
ries growth  yet  remain— and  although  wo  are 
comparatively  but  a  young  nation,  yet  such  has 
been  our  prodigality  and  wastefulness,  wo 
already  seriously  feel  the  want  of  timber  for  fuel, 
building  and  fencing,  and  with  the  certainty  of 
an  ever  increasing  demand  in  the  autumn.  Our 
Agriculturists  justly  feel  alarmed  at  the  pros- 
pects, and  inquire,  what  can  be  done  to  supply 
our  own  need,  and  the  wants  of  those  that  are 
to  come  after  us?  We  answer  first,  practice  the 
most  rigid  economy  in  the  use  of  timber  for  any 
purpose  ;  protect  what  remains  of  the  native 
forest  from  the  depredations  of  cattle,  so  that 
the  young^eedlings  may  have  a  chance  to  grow 
and  supply  the  place  of  the  elder  trees. 

2nd.  Plant  a  portion  of  the  cleared  land  to 
forest  trees,  such  as  are  best  adapted  to  the  soil 
and  climate,  and  promise  the  most  valuo  for  fu- 
ture use. 

Over  a  very  wide  extent  of  country,embracing 
several  degrees  of  latitude,  the  American  Chest- 
nut growB  naturally,  a  most  useful  and  valuable 
tree.  After  much  inquiry  and  thought  upon 
the  subject,  wc  do  most  heartily  commend  its 
cultivation  wherever  it  can  be  grown. 

First.  Because  it  is  hardy,  grows  rapidly  from 
seed  on  the  shoots,  from  stumps  of  parent  trees, 
and  affords  the  most  valuable  timber  for  building 
and  finishing  lumber,  as  well  as  for  posts  and 
rails  for  fcucing. 

Second.  It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  covered  in  early 
summer  with  its  long  pendant  tassel-like  blos- 
soms and  rich  luxuriant  foliage,  and  in  autumn 
with  choicest  nuts. 

Third.  It  is  adapted  to  a  great  variety  of 
soils,  thriving  equally  well  on  sandy,  clayey, 
loamy,  gravelly  and  rocky  land,  if  not  wet. 

FoarUu  "When  grown  from  seed  in  the  nursery 
it  can  be  transplanted  with  perfect  safety  and 
success. 


Fifth.  We  have  no  native  tree  that  equals  the 
Chestnut  for  rapidity  of  growth  and  durability 
of  its  timber.  Usually  the  more  rapid  the 
growth,  the  sooner  the  decay.  To  this  general 
rule  the  chestnut  is  a  remarkable  exception. 
While  it  grows  more  rapidly  thnn  most  any 
other  tree,  the  timber  when  cut  and  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  will  last  longer  than  almost  any 
other,  as  the  posts  and  rails  of  very  old  fences 
can  testify. 

Sixth.  The  Chestnut  possesses  one  great  ad- 
vantage over  most  other  forest  trees  in  repro- 
ducing itself.  After  having  been  cut  down  for 
timber,  young  shoots  will  start  from  the  stump 
and  grow  with  wonderful  rapidity,  in  a  short 
time  reproducing  more  wood  than  was  in  tho 
parent  tree.  Sometimes  these  shoots  are  nu> 
merous,  but  are  always  under  the  control  of  the 
owner  to  thin  out  as  his  judgment  may  direct, 
for  his  future  use. 

When  grown  especially  for  fruit,  the  trees 
should  be  set  as  much  as  40  feet  apart,  so  that 
each  may  have  room  to  form  a  wide  spreading 
head.  Tbcy  will  bear  fruit  in  favorable  locali- 
ties from  5  to  9  years  from  planting,  and  the 
fruit  always  brings  a  good  price  and  is  constantly 
increasing  in  value. 

For  timber,  large  quantities  are  grown  in  En- 
gland, planted  closely  together,  sometimes  as 
near  as  five  feet  each  way,  planted  in  this  man- 
ner they  produce  long  straight  poles  for  hurdles, 
hop  poles,  &c.  In  this  country, when  we  require 
so  much  timber  for  fences,  stakes  and  posts  for 
grape  growing,  what  would  be  more  convenient 
on  a  farm  than  a  fine  large  chestnut  grove, 
where  the  farmer  could  at  any  time  resort  for 
timber  with  the  assurance  that  from  the  appa- 
rent worthless  stump  left  in  the  ground,  there 
would  another  season  spring  up  a  growth, 
Phcenix-like,  more  vigorous  and  numerous  than 
tho  trees  removed.  In  this  manner  they  may 
be  cut,  not  only  once  or  twice,  but  maybe  cut 
and  renewed  every  few  years  for  centuries,  as 
tho  Chestnut  groves  and  forests  in  England 
fully  demonstrate.  With  all  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  this  tree,  we  wonder  that  its  propagation 
has  been  so  much  neglected.  Then  wc  say  plant 
the  Chestnut,that  you  may  enjoy  its  beauty  and 
shade,  its  fruit  and  timber;  and  that  you  may 
leave  a  rich  inheritance  to  your  children  ;  plant 
it  on  the  broad  prairies  of  the  West,  plant  it  on 
the  thin  worn  out  soils  of  the  East,  plant  it  in 
lawns  and  streets,  plant  in  orchards  and  groves, 
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plant  it  wherever  you  may  want  a  useful  and 
valuable  tree,  and  future  generations  will  rise  up 
and  call  you  blessed. 

NUTRITION  AND  SEX  IN  PLANTS. 

Rend  before  American  Attociation  for  Ad.  Sciciicc. 
BY  THOMAS  MEEHAN. 

In  my  paper  on  the  laws  of  sex  in  plants.which 
I  read  to  the  Association  last  jear,  I  gave  some 
accouut  of  a  ftw  of  the  leading  facts  I  had  ob- 
served, which  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  higher 
degree  of  vigor  or  vital  force  was  necessary  to 
produce  the  female  than  the  male  sex  in  plants. 
I  have  not  met  with  one  fact  which  has  sug- 
gested any  other  conclusion;  nor  have  I  heard 
any  fact  suggested  by  others  which  could  lead  to 
any  other  opinion.  Wherever  there  has  been 
any  change  in  the  sexual  relations,  the  male 
flowers  or  organs  are  invariably  associated  with 
declining  vigor,  whilo  only  in  those  parts  of 
plants  most  favorable  to  the  highest  Btatc  of  vi- 
tality, are  the  female  flowers  most  numerous,  or 
generally  found. 

This  theory  is  so  capable  of  easy  demonstra- 
tion by  any  one  who  will  personally  examine  the 
first  monoecious  tree  or  plant  he  meet*,  that  I 
feel  sure  nothing  further  will  be  needed  from  mo 
to  sustain  it.  I  propose  now  to  go  a  step  fur- 
ther, in  the  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  exact  laws 
of  nutrition,  by  which  we  may  control  these  sex 
producing  forces  respectively. 

I  have  here  some  specimens  of  Castanea  Amer- 
icana, our  common  sweet  Chestnut,  as  my  first 
contribution  to  this  class  of  facts. 

But  first  I  would  call  atlentionjto  the  fact, that 
there  are  two  classes  of  male  flowers  in  this  tree. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  that  this  should  have  es- 
caped the  eyes  of  other  observers,  but  I  find  no 
reference  to  it  in  botanical  works.  One  class  of 
male  flowers  comes  out  from  the  axils  on  half 
starved  shoots,  the  other  class  terminates  the 
strong  vigorous  shoots  which  bear  the  female 
blossoms.  Thoso  of  the  former  class  have  their 
flowers  set  densely  on  the  rachis, — on  the  latter 
they  are  somewhat  scattered,  and  do  not  open 
until  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  latter.  The 
numerous  flowers  we  see  on  the  Chestnut  trees 
are  of  the  former  class,  and  generally  have 
mostly  fallen  before  those  associated  with  the 
female  flowers  open.  I  think  it  likely  that  one 
of  these  classes  docs  uot  perform  the  usual  fer- 
*  tilizing  functions,  but  could  not  satisfy  myself 
positively.  The  interest  for  us  here  is  to  uote 
the  antagonism,  so  to  say,  between  the  male  and 


female  blossoms.  The  comparatively  weak 
spikes  show  that  they  were  formed  only  after 
the  female  flowers  had  received  matter 
enough  for  their  perfect  development.  Only  the 
surplus  matter  goes  to  form  the  malo  flowers  at 
the  apex.  This  is  better  shown  by  the  fact  that 
often  there  is  no  prolongation  beyond  the  female 
flowers;  no  malo  blossoms.  At  other  times  only 
a  few— never  as  we  have  seen,  the  number  which 
appears  on  those  spikes  which  arc  wholly  mas- 
culine in  their  nature. 

In  regard  to  the  influence  of  nutrition  on  sex, 
another  specimen  I  exhibit  is  from  a  tree  at  least 
forty  feet  high  and  six  feet  in  circumference.  It 
is  on  my  ground,  stands  out  by  itself,  and  has 
borne  fruit  regularly  and  in  good  crops  annually. 
This  year  the  leaves  are  all  streaked  with  yellow, 
as  in  this  specimen. 

Horticulturists  well  know  that  this  appear- 
ance on  the  leaves  of  plants  arises  from  an  inter- 
ruption of  the  nutritive  functions.  If  a  branch 
be  partially  ringed  to  induce  fruitfuluess,— or  if 
the  roots  be  injured  in  transplanting,— or  rotted 
by  an  over  supply  of  water,  a  yellow  tint  to  the 
foliage  is  the  invariable  consequence.  In  some 
way  then  this  Chestnut  tree  has  this  season  met 
with  some  check  to  its  nutritive  system,— re- 
ceived a  blow  to  its  vitality,  whfch  has  resulted 
in  this  yellow  tinted  leaf.  The  effect  of  this  on 
the  sex  is,  that  though  thousands  of  malo  flow- 
ers are  produced,  there  is  not  one  female  flower, 
one  young  chestnut,  on  the  whole  tree  that  I  can 
find. 

I  think  this  instance  satisfactory  as  far  as  it 
goes,  that  defective  nutrition  is  one  of  the  agents 
which  operate  on  Oiose  Jaws  of  vitality  that  govern 
the  i 


CHANGE  OF  COLOR  IN  FLOWERS. 

BY  MR.  C.  CRUCKNELL,  HABRI8BTJRG,  PA. 

Your  editorial  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Monthly,  on  "  varying  colors  in  the  same  plant " 
brings  to  mind  a  circumstance  worth  repeating. 
During  the  past  winter  I  had  occasion  to  call  on 
a  friend  of  mine,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  some 
white  cut  flowers.  A  pure  white  Ageratum  in 
his  collection  pleased  me  so  well  that  I  begged 
cuttings  of  the  same  to  add  to  my  stock  of  white 
winter  flowering  plants.  The  cuttings  rooted 
and  bloomed  in  the  greenhouse,  and  have  con- 
tinued flowering  in  the  ground  all  summer,  but 
the  flowers  are  all  blue.  There- was  no  mistake  in 
the  cuttings  as  I  cut  the  white  flowers  from  tho 
cuttings  before  putting  the  latter  in  the  sand  box 
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and  no  person  had  access  to  them  but  myself.  I  some  of  the  species  of  fragrant  blossoms  Bbould 


It  remains  now  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  re- 
turn to  the  original  color  white,  after  having 
been  housed  for  the  coming  winter.  Singular, 
is  it  not? 

[What  species  was  it  ?  Please  send  a  few 
leaves.— Ed.] 


BEAUTIFUL  BLOOMING  SHRUBBERY. 

BY  CHRONICLER. 

Prunus  trilobata  is  a  charming  shrub,  lately 
introduced  from  China.  Its  blooms  are  bright 
pink,  semi-double;  and  produced  in  great  profu- 
sion, which  covers  the  whole  plant.  It  Is  hardy 
in  the  nurseries  of  Ellwanger  «fc  Barry,  Roches- 
ter, New  York— who  have  a  colored  plate  of  it 
in  their  Catalogue  for  1869. 

Deutzia  crencUa  flora  pleno  is  of  stately  and 
and  upright  growth,  with  an  immense  profusion 
of  double,  pure  white  blooms  in  May  and  early 
June;  flourishes  upon  various  kinds  of  soils,  and 
is  of  the  most  simple  culture. 


be  set  among  tbem  to  make  the  job  complete. 
Say  the  various  species  of  Lilacs,  Calycanthus, 
Berberis,  Ligustrums  and  rhiladelphus  corona- 
rius  flora  pleno,  Ac  ,  with  a  few  of  the  sweet 
scented  Honeysuckles  grown  as  bushes,  which 
bloom  nearly  all  the  season  in  that  way. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  beautiful  shrubs 
without  appearing  to  exaggerate  ;  yet  we  have 
never  read  a  tk*crip/ion,nor  seen  a  plate  of  a  choice 
Bhrub  that  conveyed  the  full  loveliness  of  the 
plant  itself. 

All  the  deciduous  shrubs  thrive  upon  various 
soils  and  in  different  exposures.  Upon  small 
grounds  they  will  flourish  and  bloom  beautifully 
under  the  partial  shade  of  trees,  and  upon  large 
grounds  in  the  full  sunshine.  They  bloom  most 
profusely  where  the  soil  is  not  too  highly 


ARBORETUM  AT  CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO. 

BY  J.  II.  CliEIGIITON. 


The  Arboretum  referred  to  in'thc  last  Monthly 
is  in  Delaware.  Ohio,  (not  Chillicothe).  I  have 
requested  my  friends  heretofore  not  to  notice  it 
in  the  papers,  as  it  docs  not  j  et  appear  as  well 
as  it  will  in  a  few  years.  I  will  however  state, 
that  it  is  intended  to  be  a  collection  of  all  the 
8piraa  Beevetii  robugta  grows  twice  as  large  as  [  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  that  will  stand  latitude 


Spiraea  callow  albay  a  very  choice,  beautiful 
and  easily  grown  shrub;  producing  white  blooms 
from  June  to  September.  In  habit  it  is  dwarf 
and  handsome. 


the  old  Rccvesii,  and  the  blooms  being  twice  as 
large,  it  appears  as  if  doubly  numerous.covcring 
the  plant  wholly  with  white  hawthorn-like  blos- 
soms in  June,  and  a  small  bloom  in  September. 

Spiraza  eximia  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  spike 
blooming  varieties  ;  the  color  of  the  blooms  is  a 
bright  rose,  and  produced  in  immense  clusters 
in  July.  The  plant  is  of  thrifty  growth  upon 
various  kinds  of  soils. 

The  above  species  are  not  yet  generally  known, 
but  many  that  are  well  known,  are  not  surpassed 
in  the  beauties  and  profusions  of  their  blossoms 
in  their  seasons  of  bloom  ;  the  following  arc  ex- 
amples: Robina  hispida,  Weigelia  rosea,  Cydo- 
nia  japonica,  the  scarlet  and  the  white  bloom- 
ing; Spinea  prunifolia.  Lonicera  tartarica  (Tar- 
tarian Honeysuckle),  Deutzia  gracilis  and  the 
double  flowering;  dwarf  Almonds,  the  rose  and 
the  white.  All  are  geueral  favorites,  and  will 
long  be  so. 

All  the  foregoing  arc  of  showy  bloom,  and 


c40 — one  of  a  sort.  It  occupies  ubout  30  acres  of 
ground,  being  the  College  campus  of  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University.  The  grounds  are  remarka- 
bly suited  for  such  a  purpose.  The  landscaping 
is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  v7.  Ncrncy,  of  Cincin- 
nati. The  trees  are  planted  strictly  according 
to  their  natural  families,  which  I  believe  is  the 
only  collection  thus  arranged  in  this  country. 

It  does  not  make  much  of  an  appearance  jet, 
many  of  the  trees  being  very  small.  Norhave  I 
desired  to  hurry  them  into  growth.  Nor  are  all 
the  trees  located  yet— the  ground  not  being  al- 
together ready.  But  I  think  by  another  year 
when  they  are  all  located,  it  will  be  the  largest 
collection  of  species  (not  fancies)  in  this  country 
I  would  not  however  convey  the  idea  that  I  ad- 
here strictly  to  specie*. 

I  find  it  a  very  different  work  from  mere  orna- 
mental planting,  and  would  here  take  pleasure 
in  saying  that  I  have  had  the  continued  assis- 
tance of  the  editor  of  the  Gardener's  Montiily  and 
Prof.  Gray  of  Harvard. 
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EDITORIAL. 


AUTUMN. 

"When  Flora  from  ber  azure  home, 
Came  gently  down  to  grace  the  earth," 

it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  she  de- 
scended in  the  spring  or  autumn  time.  We  im- 
agine that  not  as  an  iufaut  child  came  she,  with 
the  delicate  sweetness  of  life's  tender  years ;  but 
with  full  grown  charms,  rich  and  ripe  as  in  the 
purple  grape,  or  the  glorious  autumn  tints  of  the 
mellow  trees.  Yet  we  know  that  the  spirit  of 
autumn  is  not  popular  with  the  poets.  They 
will  not  even  claim  it  for  the  fair  sex.  It  is  but 
a  ruthless  destroyer,— a  barbarous,  heartless 
man  I   One  of  them  says: 

"Better  the  tie  at  once  be  broken, 
At  once  our  lout  farewell  be  spoken. 
Than  watch  hlra,  one  by  one,  destroy 
The  glowing  buds  of  hope  and  Joy— 
Than  thus  to  see  them,  day  by  day, 
Beneath  his  cold  new*  fade  away." 

But  to  us  the  spirit  of  autumn  seems  not  to 
be  oue  of  the  destructive  kind.  The  buds  are 
not  destroyed,  but  touched  up  by  the  delicate 
hand  of  a  master  artist, — the  full  grown  Flora 
herself    It  may  be  as  Moore  says,  that 

"T'ls  sweet  to  hold  the  Intent  stems, 
Yet  drooping  with  Aurora's  gems," 

but  we  are  sure  that  he  who  holds  the  stems 
of  autumn  strewn  with 

"  The  smiling  orbs  which  press, 
Their  laughing  cheeks  together  on  the  vines," 

will  And  this  season  no  less  enjoyable  for  all. 

Yes  I  we  like  autumn.  It  deals  with  results. 
We  see  in  it  thought  incarnate.  Here  is  the 
fruition  of  all  our  hopes  ;  the  ripening  of  all  our 
purposes.  If  there  is  anything  at  all  in  the  idea 
of  repose;  surely  it  is  here. 

So  when  we  build  an  altar  to  our  beloved 
Goddess,  we  shall  not  lay  the  foundation  stone 
when  pale  snowdrops  simulate  the  real  summer 
blossoms ;  and  yellow  daffodils  emit  odors  not 
at  all  suggestive  of  the  atmosphere  of  clysium. 
We  sliall  set  up  our  idol  when  the  sun  is  going 
down,  and  its  lengthening  shadows  shine  on  the 
crimson  leaf,  and  the  scarlet  berry,  and  the  lin- 
gering Petunia  blossoms  and  the  Tuberoses 
give  out  an  increase  of  incense  as  the  twilight 
grows.  In  the  hands  of  the  image  we  shape 
will  not  be  Tulips,  or  Crocus,  or  gross  Hya- 
cinths,— temptingly  swcet,though  the  odor  of  the 
latter  be;  but.we  shall  have  Asters.and  Goldenrod 


and  Betonys,  and  the  graceful  and  sweet  scented 
Neottla,  or  even  with  a  Witch  Hazel,  with 
its  fruit  and  dowers  mixed  all  in  one. 

Nor  shall  we  erect  our  temple  where  the  early 
sun's  rays  fall,— where  every  gleam  of  light, 
and  every  breath  of  air  is  necessary  to  set  forth 
the  floral  beauty,— but  out  on  the  open  lawn 
where  rustling  leaves  make  their  own  music 
worship,— where  the  stillness  of  evening  is  one 
of  the  praises  of  the  service,  and  where  nothing 
in  the  air  or  sky  can  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  ter- 
rcstial  scene. 

This  shall  be  our  offering  to  Flora.  Here 
will  we  present  our  petitions  for  Horticultural 
progress,— here  invoke  all  blessings  on  all  vota- 
ries of  Flora  who  worship  with  us. 

Yes,  to  us  autumn  is  the  happiest  garden  sea- 
son of  the  year.  We  do  not  see  in  it,  as  some 
do,  the  end,— a  final  destruction  of  all  we  loved  ; 
but  only  a  temporary  parting  to  meet  again  as 
pleasautly  as  ever.  Then  we  can  say  with  the 
poet  before  quoted. 

*'Blest  meeting  after  many  a  day, 
Of  widowhood  paMcd  far  away — 
When  the  loved  face  again  is  seen 
tilose— close— with  not  a  tear  between." 


PRIOR  POSITION  IN  TREE  TRANS- 
PLANTING. 

Many  persons  have  an  idea  that  trees  should 
be  set  after  removal  just  as  they  grew  before; 
and  when  they  give  a  nurseryman  an  order,  in- 
sist that  the  south  or  north  side  should  be 
marked  as  a  guide.  Mr.  L.  Trouvclet  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory, attempts  to  prove  that  there  is  some  rea- 
son for  this  popular  impression.  He  believes 
trees  all  have  a  natural  dip,  uniformly  in  certain 
directions,  and  he  says : 

"Three  years  ago  I  saw  in  Maiden  20 beauti- 
ful Pear  trees  transplanted  with  the  greatest 
care ;  all  these  trees  were  of  pretty  good  size, 
being  some  years  old,  and  they  all  bent  very 
strongly.  They  were  set  without  regard  to  di- 
rection ;  five  or  six  of  these  trees  happened  to  be 
placed  in  about  the  the  position  which  they  must 
have  had  when  growing,  the  remainder  were  set 
in  all  directions.  I  went  many  times  that  way 
to  watch  the  success  of  this  small  orchard.  The 
very  first  year  about  one  half  were  completely 
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dead  The  second  year  took  five  more,  which 
had  been  languishing  all  the  summer,  and  now 
five  out  of  the  20  arc  living  and  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  strange  to  say,  these  five  are  those 
which  were  set  with  their  brauches  dipping 
east." 

Mr.  T.  seems  to  forget  that  thousands  of  other 
people  have  set  not  20,  but  thousands  of  Pear 
trees  "  without  regard  to  prior  directions,"  and 
that  not  "one-half"  but  none  die.  Trees  usu- 
ally die  in  transplanting,  even  when  the  great- 
est care  has  been  given  them  by  outsiders ; 
when  the  same  trees,  in  the  hands  of  the  nursery- 
man  himself,  would  have  lived.  In  the  nurse- 
ries of  the  country  millions  on  millions  of  trees 
are  annually  planted  without  the  loss  of  one  in 
ten  thousand  ;  yet  without  regard  to  prior  di- 
rection. Surely  such  facts  as  these  should  have 
been  looked  at  in  a  scientific  paper,— rather  than 
the  limited  experience  with  a  few  score  of  trees. 
We  do  not  profess  to  judge  whether  there  is  any 
ground  for  this  theory  or  not;  but  merely  to 
point  out  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence  here 
given.  It  is  a  very  important  matter  practically; 
as  if  such  an  idea  should  prevail  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  a 
vast  amount  of  useless  work  would  be  put  on  the 
nurseryman  in  marking  the  compass  points  on 
his  trees.  • 


WINTER  EFFECTS  OF  SUMMER 
DROUGHTS. 

"Western  Horticulturists  have  suffered  much 
from  a  protracted  drought  this  summer,  and  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  them,  that  the  con- 
sequences will  not  be  over  with  the  first  rain.  It 
is  well  known  now  that  the  vitality  of  plants  arc 
affected  by  untoward  circumstances,  pretty  much 
as  animals  arc.  A  half  starved  man,  or  one  af- 
fected by  a  long  enervating  summer's  heat,  will 
have  his  constitution  so  weakened,  that  he  falls 
an  easy  prey  to  the  first  enemy.  So  a  plant 
which  grows  in  poor  soil,  has  not  the  power  of 
storing  up  latent  heat,  as  it  has  nothing  to  store 
from,  is  easily  killed  by  a  slight  frost,  while  un- 
der other  circumstances  it  would  endure  very 
hard  weather.  Again  a  plant  in  very  wet 
ground,  is  incapable  of  properly  organizing  its 
food  in  summer,  and  it  also  gives  way  under  a 
slight  cold. 

The  effects  of  great  summer  heat  is  just  the 
same.  The  great  evaporation  takes  all  the  mois- 
ture, and  none  Is  left  for  the  elaboration  of  food. 


A  plant  which  e uffers  for  want  of  water  in  sum- 
mer, easily  dies  in  the  winter  time. 

These  points  are  not  merely  theoretical ;  but 
are  explanations  of  facts  which  have  actually 
occurred.  It  will  therefore  be  well  for  those  who 
have  rare  plants  or  trees  which  they  prize,  to 
look  ahead  at  these  probabilities. 

One  of  the  best  things  to  be  done  as  a  pre- 
cautionary measure,  is  to  top  dress  with  a  little 
manure  any  tree  likely  to  suffer.  Manure  not 
only  feeds  roots,  but  encourages  their  produc- 
tion; and  this  will  increase  the  opportunities  of 
the  plant  to  lay  up  the  necessary  heat  giving 
material,  yet  before  the  growing  principle  ceases 
its  active  work.  Beyond  this  a  little  protection 
from  cold  winds,  where  the  valuable  specimens 
are  in  exposed  places,  will  be  very  useful. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  that  with 
the  discovery  of  these  facts  about  the  causes  of 
winter  destruction  comes  a  new  view  of  the  val- 
ue of  thermometrical  observations.  At  one 
time  it  was  supposed  that  the  marking  of  a 
thermometer  would  indicate  exactly  the  degree 
of  cold  a  plant  would  stand.  It  was  so  with 
animals.  But  we  now  know  that  we  often  suffer 
more  from  heat  when  the  thermometer  is  at  85°, 
than  when  at  95°,  and  some  will  suffer  more  at 
one  temperature  than  others  will.  This  is  owing 
to  the  varying  nature  of  other  element*  as  weil 
as  mere  heat,— and  the  varying  degrees  of  vi- 
tality in  individuals.  The  thermometer 
therefore  is  of  little  value  in  determin- 
ing what  a  plant  will  stand,  and  the  long  tables 
of  plants  and  degrees,  people  used  to  take  so 
much  trouble  to  make  up,  are  now  of  little  more 
use  than  waste  paper. 

Here  is  the  axiom  to  remember:  the  hardiness 
of  plants  is  dependent  on  their  vitality,  and  this 
is  again  dependent  on  their  ability  to  maintain 
heat  under  unfavorable  circumstances. 


THE  CHASTE  TREE. 

Very  few  persons  who  see  the  common  Verbe- 
na in  our  gardens  know  that  it  belongs  to  an  order 
of  trees  and  plants  amongst  which  are  some  of 
the  grandest  and  most  useful  known.  The  Teak 
wood  for  instance,  which  forms  the  most  valua- 
ble ship  building  material  in  the  world — far 
more  famous  in  this  respect  than  the  long  cele- 
brated oaks  of  England,  which  for  a  "thousand 
years  will  brave  the  battle  and  the  breeze,  "—is  of 
this  order  of  Verbenas,  Verbencuxa  of  the  bota- 
nists.  Not  only  for  their  majesty ;  but  for  the 
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beauty  of  their  blossoms  also,  arc  many  admired. 
Unfortunately  for  us,  most  of  them  are  inhabi- 
tants of  the  tropics  of  America  or  Asia,  and 
therefore  out  of  our  reach  in  the  decoration  of 
our  gardens. 

We  liave,  however,  a  representative  in  Vitex 
agnu*  ca»tus,  which  really  makes  a  valuable 
flowering  shrub.  This  is  a  native  of  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  though  many  of  the 
upper  branches  get  killed  when  the  thermome- 
ter goes  below  zero,  there  are  always  enough 
parts  of  the  branches  left  to  produce  a  great 
abundance  of  flowers  next  summer.  They  com- 
mence to  bloom  with  us  early  in  August  and 
last  two  months.  All  the  plants  we  have  ever 
seen  had  lilac  or  lavender  colored  flowers,  but 
we  saw  one  recently  in  the  beautiful  collection 
of  rare  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  prjvate  grounds 
of  Alfred  Cope,  near  Philadelphia,  which  had 
them  of  a  rich  purple.  This  shows  that  new  va- 
rieties can  be  raised  from  seeds.  The  flowers 
are  in  spikes,  from  6  to  0  inches  long ;  and  the 
leaves  art!  five  to  seven  leaved  or  fingered. 
It  deri^s  its  name  of  Chaste  Tree  from  its  sup- 
posed power  in  the  middle  ages  to  drive  away 
thoughts  inconsistent  with  the  vows  of  celibacy 
taken  by  those  who  entered  the  monastic  state. 


TREE  CULTURE  OF  THE  GRAPE  VINE. 

Some  years  ago  we  republished  a  paper  from 
the  "Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,"  in  which  it  was  shown  why 
grape  vines  grew  better  when  running  over  trees 
than  any  where  else.  There  was  motion  in  the 
tendrils,  and  the  amount  of  food  required  to  pro- 
duce this  motion  was  a  great  &train  on  the  nutri- 
tive function  of  the  vine.  This  motion  of  a  ten- 
dril in  search  of  something  to  cling  to  continues 
for  ten  days  or  so  when  it  dies.  If  the  plant  is 
cumbering  over  a  tree,  the*  tendril  finds  some- 
thing to  cling  to  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  for 
support.  Then  there  is  no  waste  of  force  in  use- 
less motion.  The  whole  energy  of  the  plant  is 
spent  on  healthy  growth. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  use  has  been  made  of 
this  discovery  in  practical  grape  culture.  We 
still  go  on  in  the  most  extensive  manner,  failing 
day  after  day  under  our  old  systems,— getting 
perhaps  a  three  or  four  year  crop, — feeling  that 
we  have  one  of  the  best  grape  countries  in  the 
world;  and  then  failing  utterly  and  concluding 
as  positively  that  our  country  is  totally  unsuited 
to  grape  culture. 


Often  people  who  live  near  us,  call  and  say 
grapes  cannot  be  grown  in  Gennantown.  We 
simply  point  to  a  vine  from  our  office  window, 
the  picture  of  health  and  productiveness,  which 
has  been  allowed  to  have  its  own  willful  way.  It 
is  but  twelve  years  old,  and  was  planted  near 
the  root  of  a  weeping  ash  tree,  simply  to  help  its 
drooping  branches  to  make  shade.  It  has  cover- 
ed the  ash,  gone  over  a  20  year  old  Silver  Fir,  a 
White  Pine,  a  Himalayan  Pine,  a  Larch  40  feet 
highland  sundry  other  things;  and  there  is  no 
reason  that  we  can  now  see  why  it  would  not 
cover  any  amount  of  low  bushy  trees  that  could 
be  got  on  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground.  So 
is  another,  an  Isabella,  which  was  planted  by  a 
Morello  tree.  There  it  hangs  with  its  hundreds 
of  bunches,  although  it  is  looked  on  as  a  first 
class  article  of  horticultural  faith  that  the  Isa- 
bella will 4t  do  no  more  good  in  these  days  in 
German  town. 

Now  we  do  not  recommend  vines  to  go  untrained 
or  untrimmed  over  trees ;  but  we  do  most  cer- 
tainly believe  that  a  good  system  of  tree  culture 
of  the  grape  would  make  the  fortune  of  any  one 
engaged  in  it. 

We  find  by  long  experience,  that  it  is  no  use  to 
place  truth  before  the  people,  and  let  it  grow  its 
own  way  ;  and  we  now  give  notice,  that  having 
by  a  long  course  of  observation  and  study,  and 
practical  results  arrived  at  the  certainty  that 
this  kind  of  a  grape  system  is  the  only  hope  for 
our  country,  we  shall  cultivate  this  idea  by  all 
manner  of  means,  and  shall  not  allow  it  in  future 
to  be  crowded  out  by  rank  weeds  of  any  kind. 
We  shall  do  for  it  as  we  have  done  for  surface 
root  culture,  hold  it  up  before  the  horticultural 
commuuity  at  all  sorts  of  times,  and  in  all  sorts 
of  ways.  We  think  this  a  fair  notice  to  every 
reader  of  the  Gardener's  Monthly,  who  does  not 
want  to  have  "tree  culture  of  the  vine''  forever 
before  him,  to  close  his  accounts  with  the  pub- 
lishers at  once,  and  thus  drop  into  his  horticul- 
tural grave. 

To  day  we  shall  merely  say,  that  in  the  warm 
climate  of  southern  Italy,  where  the  hot  weather 
is  so  very  much  like  our  own,  this  system  has 
been  in  existence  for  ages,  and  therefore  we  do 
not  ask  for  the  Gennantown  grape  vines  the 
credit  of  any  new  discovery.  The  first  thing 
they  do  in  planting  a  vineyard  is  to  set  out  Ma- 
ple trees  only  four  feet  apart.  These  for  the 
first  year  are  trained  so  that  arms  shall  come 
out  at  regular  distances  all  up  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  as  regularly  as  the  branches  come  out  of  a 
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Larch  or  a  Pine  tree.  By  summer  pruning  these 
trees,  they  can  bo  kept  into  low  and  permanent 
shape,  just  as  well  as  an  Osage  Orange  or  Ho- 
ney Locust  in  a  hedge.  The  trees  are  rarely 
allowed  to  grow  above  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
high,  but  wine  to  the  amount  of  a  quarter  to 
half  a  barrel  per  tree  is  the  usual  average.  The 
second  year  after  setting  out  the  tree  the  vine 
is  planted  against  it.  In  order  to  give  it  a  good 
chance  against  the  tree  a  two  or  three  years 
old  vine  must  be  planted.  Our  "  rootling*" 
would  not  do.  The  tree  would  starve  and  dry 
it  up.  Not  even  in  France  and  Germany,  where 
the  people  are  so  enlightened,  and  read  all  the 
new  ideas  in  the  papers,  have  they  anything 
like  the  success  in  grape  culture,  which  rewards 
the  toil  of  these  ignorant  Italians,  not  twenty  per 
cent  of  whom  can  read  or  write. 

We  fancy  the  great  objection  with  Americans 
will  be  the  amount  of  labor  this  system  will  call 
for.  The  trees  as  well  as  the  vines  must  be  fed 
and  hence  top  dressings  have  to  be  given  every 
year.  A  lazy  system  suits  us  best.  When  wc 
commenced  to  recommend  grass  for  our  orchards 
not  a  few  jumped  at  it,  as  a  system  which  would 
give  them  fruit  by  absolute  neglect.  Since  they 
have  come  to  learn  that  the  surface  root  culture 
really  takes  more  labor  than  the  old  deep  cul- 
ture plan,  many  prefer  the  old  one  of  having  a 
few  large  fruit  once  in  a  while  on  unhealthy 
trees,  to  continuous  and  regular  average  crops. 
It  is  so  much  easier  to  growl  at  the  climate, than 
to  get  the  fruit  of  the  earth  by  "  the  sweat  of  the 
brow." 


DROUGHT  AND  GRAPE  CULTURE. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  when  we  returned 
from  the  West  after  the  excessively  dry  season 
of  1867,  we  pointed  out  that  it  was  hardly  possi- 
ble to  have  the  soil  too  dry  for  Grapes.  While 
even  corn  died  out  on  the  hill  sides,  the  Grape 
flourished  gloriously.  Some  we  know  took  up 
our  hints.  Many  who  had  but  flat  ground 
ridged  it  up,  and  set  their  grapes  on  these  arti- 
ficial elevations.  These  have  had  their  re- 
ward. 

But  there  are  many  who  arc  not  yet  convinced 
They  contend  that  "one  swallow  does  not  make 
a  summer,"  and  that  the  results  of  one  dry  season 
prove  nothing.  But  we  rather  like  these  peo- 
ple. Thomas  who  was  called  Didymus,  and 
Saul,  surnamed  Paul,  did  as  much  good  as  those  j 
of  a  less  hard  headed  description,  and  possibly 


these  grape  doubters,  though  coming  in  at  tho 
eleventh  hour  may  lw  as  worthy  of  a  full  reward 
as  those  who  have  been  with  us  during  the  full 
day's  work. 

This  eleventh  hour  is  now  come.  Another 
"  unprecedented  "  dry]season, — another  magnifi- 
cent crop  of  grapes.  Surely  hero  aro  swallows 
enough  now  to  satisfy  the  most  skeptical  that 
surely  the  full  summer  of  grape  culture  is  come. 

Yet  we  shall  for  some  time  no  doubt  have,  as 
we  have  hitherto  heard,  the  most  roundabout 
excuses  for  failure, — the  most  unreasonable  ex- 
planations of  why  44  our  climate  is  so  unsuited  to 
grape  culture.''  We  do  not  by  any  means  be- 
lieve that  thoroughly  dry  ground  is  the  whole 
battle  against  the  foes  of  grape  culture ;  but  we 
do  most  confidently  assert  that  with  this,  half 
the  victory  is  won,  and  that  after  this  "  largo 
bodies  of  water  "  "  pruning,"  or  even  that  great 
bug-a-boo  "  varieties  "  will  have  any  very  great 
influence  either  way  on  the  success  of  Yinyard 
management  in  America. 


THE   BALSAM.  • 

This,  often  called  "  Lady's  Slipper  "  by  our 
people,  grows  so  easily  iu  the  open  air  of  our 
country,  that  there  seems  little  inducement  to 
pot  culture.  Yet  those  who  have  never  seen 
them  under  the  hands  of  first-class  English 
growers,  have  no  idea  how  beautiful  they  are 
when  pot  grown.  Nothing  like  them  is  possible 
by  open  air  culture,  any  more  than  the  grapes  in 
the  open  air  of  Italy  or  Spain  can  compete  with 
those  raised  in  English  hothouses.  A  few  fine 
specimens  in  pots  would  make  charming  objects 
for  garden  decoration,  and  iu  hopes  to  encourage 
this,  we  give  the  following  from  a  practical 
grower,  in  the  London  Journal  of  Horticulture  : 

"  I  tun  very  glad  to  see  that  Id  several  gardens  the  old 
love  for  the  Dulsam  Is  being  rapidly  revived.  Garden- 
ers And  out  that  In  order  to  get  up  a  good  floral  display 
with  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  the  Balsam  is  one  of 
the  best  plants  they  can  grow.  I  And  it  as  nnelul  as  ever, 
and  1  think  there  are  few  things  easier  grown,  or  that 
will  reward  the  cultivator  with  so  moch  bloom  accord, 
lug  to  the  trouble  of  growing  them.  It  la  quite  a  sum- 
mer and  autumn  decorative  plant,  and  lis  cultivation 
Is  most  conveniently  commenced  when  bedding  plants 
are  cleared  out. 

The  best  plants  I  ever  grew  were  nearly  4  foet  high, 
and  some  of  them  3  feet  through,  and  fully  bloomed 
from  bottom  to  top.  The  following  was  the  treatment 
given: — Theseed  was  sown  in  thumb- pots  during  the 
flrst  week  In  May)  two  seeds  In  the  centre  of  each  pot 
in  light  sandy  soil,  and  placed  In  a  Melon  frame  at  work. 
When  up  and  the  seed  leaves  well  developed,  the  weak- 
est plant  was  taken  awny.and  the  other  shifted  Into  60- 
alzed  or  3  Inch  pots;  they  were  plunged  and  kept  near 
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t  he  glass.  Their  next  shift  was  Into  48-slzed  or  5-Inch 
pots  ;  1ml  while  they  were  growing  to  this  stage,  prepa- 
rations were  being  made  for  them  to  occupy  a  place  lo 
themselves— namely,  a  heap  of  spent  hotbed  and  green 
manure  In  equal  parts  thrown  together,  well  mixed, 
aud  healed  almost  to  a  blackness;  a  bed  3  reet  blub  at 
back  and  2  feet  hi  front,  and  long  enough  to  take  six 
lights,  or  two  three-light  garden  frames,  was  made  up, 
the  Inside  of  th«  framth  filled  up  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
Klaas  with  decayed  leaves,  and  when  the  whole  became 
warm  the  plants  were  plunged  iuto  it,  and  in  these 
places  tbey  were  grown  until  they  were  coming  Into 
bloom,  when  they  were  taken  Into  more  airy  a, lingers 
for  their  buds  to  open.  In  the  early  part  of  the  time 
they  are  growing  in  these  places  an  Intermediate  tem- 
perature must  be  maintained ;  give  tho  plants  plenty  of 
light,  at  all  times  keep  them  near  the  glass,  shift  Inein 
into  larger  pots  as  they  require  it.  and  give  Ihein  a  rich 
boI  1  composed  of  equal  part*  of  turfy  loam  and  rotten 
manure,  with  sand  added,  using  the  soil  coarse  as  the 
plants  Increase  in  size. 

In  potting,  let  the  plants  down  Into  the  pot*,  so  that 
the  cotyledons,  or  seed  leaves,  shall  be  level  with  the 
soil.  Attend  well  to  watering,  of  which  when  growing, 
the  plants  like  an  abundant  supply  and  often,  likewise 
sprinkling  the  foliage  to  keep  the  red  spider  in  check. 
Turn  the  plants  at  regular  intervals  to  keep  the  shoots 
equally  balanced  ami  the  plants  of  good  shape,  li  the 
plants  do  well  they  will  throw  out  strong  side  shoots, 
and  these  in  turn/ will  throw  out  laterals.  The  flrst- 


named  should  he  tied  or  pegged  down  as  low  ns  prwi-l- 
ble,  and  the  latter  kept  properly  staked-«ut.  which  will 
add  much  to  the  beauty  ol  the  plants.  They  will  all 
flower.  As  the  plants  Increase  In  size  and  height.  I  he 
frames  must  be  hoisted  on  blocks  of  wood  or  on  bricks, 
and  the  air  that  Is  thus  admitted  under  the  plants  will 
keep  the  foliage  of  the  lower  branches  lioth  strong  and 
healthy.  10  sized  or  8-lnch  pots  will  grow  very  line 
plants,  bui  12'soreven  S-slzed  pots  may  be  used  when 
extra  sized  plants  are  wanted. 

Soon  after  the  last  shift,  or  when  the  pots  are  filled 
with  root«,  a  liberal  top-dressing  of  rich  manure  should 
be  given.  In  this  the  side  branches  will  root  vigorous- 
ly,  and  if  manure  water  be  regularly  applied,  the  plants 
will  fully  develops  themselves.  It  is  my  practice,  and 
T  can  recommend  It,  to  pull  off  regularly  the  largest 
flower  buds  until  every  branch  Is  regnl^ly  furnished 
with  llietii ;  then  let  them  flower,  and  the  result  will  be 
such  a  mnss  of  bloom  as.wlll  ;  perhaps,  surprise  tue  cut 
tlvator  himself. 

After  the  plants  have  attained  their  full  size,  and  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots,  water  must  be  given  most  careful- 
ly, especially  manure  water  ;  for  if  the  soil  become*  too 
wet,  or  the  water  not  able  tp  pass  freely  through  tho 
drainage,  the  plants  are  liable  rot  oft*  at  the  neck  sud- 
denly. It  Is  now  so  easy  to  got  seed  that  will  produce 
a  good  per  centage  of  double  flowers,  that  the  old  plan 
of  proving  the  flower  by  flist  limiting  the  plants  to  smatl 
pots  may  be  dispensed  with.  I  generally  grow  Smith's 
packet  of  nine  colors  -Thomas  Recoup,  Lillmlen. 


SCRAPS  AND 

Failure  of  Pears.— A  Salem.  X.  «T.,  cor- 1 
respondent  writes:  "With  me,  as  with  every  one  j 
else,  Pears  have  proved  a  failure.    I  have  bcvc-  1 
ral  hundred  trees,  dwarf  and  standard,  and  have 
taken  ae  much  pains  as  possible,  aud  used  my 
best  jndgment  in  their  management  and  culti- 
vation.   Notwithstanding  all  of  which  ihcy 
have  never  produced  fruit  enough  to  pay  their 
cost. 

For  a  few  years  I  tried  thorn  with  clean  culti- 
vation, and  their  growth  was  as  rapid  as  could 
be  desired.  In  the  spring  there  would  be  an 
abundant  show  of  blossoms,  but  followed  by  no 
fruit.  This  lias  been  more  particularly  the  case 
with  a  row  of  over  100  dwtirf  Duchess.  Any  one 
without  experience,  to  look  at  them  in  the 
spring  when  loaded  with  bloom,  would  expect 
to  see  them  overloaded  with  fruit— and  yet  they^ 
have  not  for  years  past  averaged  one  pear  to  the 
tree. 

Having  failed  with  clean  cultivation,  I  de- 
termined to  sow  the  orchard  down  to  clover, 


QUERIES* 

and  for  the  last  two  years  the  clovor  crops  I 
have  no  doubt  averaged  at  the  two  cuttings  3 
tons  to  the  acre.  But  while  the  trees  have  still 
made  sullicieut  growth  they  still  refuse  t>  bear 
fruit.  The  blossoms  seem  to  be  sterile,  hiving 
no  ovaries  set.  no  fruit  and  wither  and  full  oft*. 

To  add  to  my  disappointment  last  year  and 
this,  the  blight  has  proved  very  destructive  to 
ray  trees.  I  have  lost  Knight's  Monarch,  ftlout 
Morceau,  Urbaniste  and  several  other  varieties. 
And  they  go  with  a  rapidity  that  bids  deflancc 
to  all  efforts  to  save  them.  Indeed,  I  hardly 
feel  disposed  to  waste  any  mora  time  on  them. 
The  healthiest  and  surest  pear  tree  I  have  is  the 
Andrews,  which  being  au  old  one  when  I  planted 
out  my  orchard,  I  put  it  near  a  wagon  houso 
where  the  ground  has  always  been  trodden  as 
hard  as  a  pavement. "  ' 

[Notwithstanding  the  apparently  vigoroun 
growth  of  these  trees,  there  is  little  doubt  btit 
that  the  vitality  was  defective,  and  there  was 
not  really  vital  stamina  enough  to  bring  the 
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floral  organs  to  perfection.  We  have  stated 
this  as  our  belief-  beforo  in  the  magazine,  and 
have  since  seen  many  instances  confirming  this. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Vincland,  X.  J  ,  once  had 
trees  which  behaved  similar  to  these.  Plenty  of 
flowers  but  no  fruit.  One  variety,  however, 
seemed  to  do  better  than  others.  He  grafted 
their  tops  all  over  with  this  oue,  aud  left  many  j 
of  the  bottom  branches,  thus  heading  off  half  I 
the  trees.  To  his  astonishment  these  bottom 
branches  left,  afterwards  bore  fair  crops.  The 
explanation  clearly  was  that  there  were  not 
healthy  roots  enough  to  bear  the  great  strain  of 
flowering,  bp  cutting  away  half  the  branches, 
the  roots  had  half  less  work  to  do,  and  then  a 
crop  resulted. 

We  suspect  that  trees  whose  vitality  has  been 
once  injured  by  bad  systems  of  culture,  would 
hardly  be  benefited  soon  by  merely  putting  in 
clover,  or  any  other  improved  plan.  We  cannot 
advise  positively  without  seeing  what  is  really  j 
the  matter ;  but  so  far  as  we  can  understand  j 
our  correspondent's  trouble,  we  should  trim  the 
trees  severely  next  winter,  and  top  dress  heavily 
about  them. 

In  our  own  district  this  year,  almost  all  Pears 
in  the  prevalent  garden  culture  are  failures  as 
usual ;  while  all  in  the  style  we  recommend  are 
borne  down  by  the  weight  of  fruit.  One  of  our 
trees. — a  Beurrc  d'Aremberg,  which  by  the  way  j 
cannot  be  grown  at  all  in  the  "approved  "  way, 
and  which  is  being  erased  from  Catalogues  as 
worthless,— is  so  full  that  we  are  afraid  at  this 
writing  it  will  break  to  pieces.  *  The  tree  is  about 
thirty  feet  high,  and  cannot  have  less  than  Uco 
thousand  Pears  on  it,  and  every  leaf  without  a 
blemish.  We  have  had  it  in  grass  fifteen  years, 
and  are  willing  to  place  it  in  competition  with 
any  tree  of  its  kind  under  the  clean  surface  cul- 
ture, in  the  United  States.  We  do  not  know  of 
anything  more  remarkable  than  that,  with  the 
most  overwhelming  facts  which  we  have  brought 
forward  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  to 
show  that  the  hot  burning  surface  soil  is  our 
great  foe  in  Pear  culture,  and  that  with  this 
care  of  surface  roots  we  have  really  the  best  cli- 
mate and  soil  in  the  world  for  this  fruit,  there 
should  be  so  much  reluctance  as  there  is  to 
change  our  bad  habits  and  learn  better  ones.— 
Ed.  G.  M.] 

P.eoxia  MouTANon  the  Mississippi  River. 
A  correspondent  assures  us,  on  the  authority  of 
he  St.  Louis  Journal  of  Agriculture,  that  this  is 


abundantly  wild  near  Jackson,  Miss.  The  edi- 
tor of  the  Journal  is  too  good  a  botanist  to  have 
made  such  a  mistake  as  this.  There  must  be  au 
error  somewhere  else. 


President  Wilder  in  England.— The 
London  Gardener's  Chronica  referring  to  Mr. 
Wilder's  Californian  tour,  says  his  namo  is  de- 
serv  cdly  held  in  the  highest  esteem  in  England 
as  in  America. 


Grafting  Lemon  Trees.— M.B.,Osceola, Pa. 
"  I  have  a  Lemon  tree  five  years  old  from  the 
seed,  which  does  not  bear  yet.  I  am  told  it  will 
not  unless  grafted.    Is  this  so  ?" 

[It  will  bear  in  time,  and  frequently  be  heathi- 
er  than  if  grafted.  Lemons  vary  in  quality  as 
other  fruits  do  from  seed,  and  grafting  is  chiefly 
to  secure  the  special  variety  wished  for.  A 
graft:  taken  from  a  bearing  tree,  bears  generally 
in  three  years.  Yours  will  probably  bear  next 
year,  or  the  one  following.] 

Ground  Vineries.— A  "subscriber  from  the 
first,"  writes  as  follows  :  "Your  publication,  in 
the  May  Monthly,  of  Dr.  Houghton's  experiment 
of  ground  Vineries  in  his'essay  is  very  interest- 
ing, and  hns  attracted  the  attention  of  many  ; 
but  it  is  so  desultory  that  one  docs  not  know 
where  to  begin  and  where  to  end.  It  is  not  practi- 
cal ;  too  experimental.    As  River's  has  given 
his   procedure  in  his  Miniature  Fruit  Gar- 
den, 13th  edition,  and  of  course  in  his  last  15th 
edition  more  full,  and  likely  remarks  in  other  Peri- 
odicals, perhaps  you  could  give  us  extracts  from 
these  works,  which  are  not  in  circulation  in  this 
country,  and  too  often  carried  out  too  carlessly 
by  amateurs.   Yearly  experiments  too  often  go 
on  for  a  long  time  and  no  retult  obtained  of  con- 
sequence.   Many  are  apt  to  think  they  can  im- 
prove the  long  tried  experience  of  practical  men 
like  Rivers.    If  Dr.  Houghton  will  look  back  to 
Mr.Saunder's  Report,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
1867,  page  25,  he  will  read  some  important  re- 
sults of  native  grapes  fruited  under  glass.  If 
you  have  the  means,  do  give  your  subscribers 
some  more  insight  and  clearer  method  to  de- 
cidedly pursue  the  thing.  It  takes  a  year  to  carry 
(out  and  prove,and  if  not  successful,  another  year 
is  lost.   Most  likely  the  English  gardeuers  are 
the  most  reliable  to  follow,  and  perhaps  you  can 
let  us  have  some  of  their  methods  and  success 
in  some  of  your  future  numbers.  Ho  doubt  as  Mr. 
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Saunders  says,  our  Catawba  may  become  a  very 
fine  thing,  and  also  some  of  the  others. 

If  you  gave  your  subscribers  that  part  of  Mr. 
Saundcr's  report  of  growing  native  grapes  under 


think  it  is  sense.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  every 
year,  millions  and  millions  of  bushels  of  turnips 
are  spoiled  in  this  township  alone  by  being  pulled 
in  a  half-ripe  condition,  when  if  they  had  sent  a 


glass,  it  wonld  convey  to  many  information  not  i  boy  up  to  shake  the  tree — »* 


in  every  one's  possession,  and  set  the  experiment 
agoing.  It  is  a  simple  and  cheap  on",  and  prac- 
tical in  our  little  yards  At  small  expense  even 
this  year  a  temporary  sash  might  be  put  over  our 
grape  vines  in  some  situations, and  give  an  idea. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  Dr.  H.  or 
other  correspondents.] 

Houticultttral  Edttino.— We  notice  that 
most  of  our  exchanges  have  their  editors  away 
on  some  sort  of  excursion  or  other,  and  their 
chairs  are  occupied  by  other  "editors pro  t*m." 
The  queer  part  of  the  affair  is,  that  these  papers 
were  never  so  entertaining  or  instructive,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  new  editors  arc  in  as  dan- 
gerous a  position  as  was  Lothario  in  Don  Quix- 
ote. Only  one  seems  to  have  got  into  trouble 
with  the  readers  of  the  papers,  and  that  is  Mr. 
Clemens.    He  thus  describes  his  fix: 

"  An  old  gentleman  with  a  flowing  beard  and 
a  fine  but  austere  face,  entered  and  sat  down  at 
my  invitation.  He  seemed  to  have  something 
on  his  mind.  He  took  off  his  hat  and  set  it  on 
the  floor,  and  got  out  of  it  a  red  silk  handker- 
chief and  a  copy  of  our  paper.  He  put  the  paper 
on  his  lap,  and,  while  he  polished  his  spectacles 
with  his  handkerchief,  said: 

"Are  you  the  new  editor?" 

I  said  I  was. 

"Have  you  ever  edited  an  Agricultural  paper 
before?"  ' 

"No,"  I  said,  "this  is  my  first  attempt.'' 

'  Very  likely.  Have  you  had  any  experience 
in  agriculture,  practically?'' 

"No,  I  believe  I  have  not" 

"Some  instinct  told  me  so,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tlemnn,  putting  on  his  spectacles  and  looking 
over  them  at  me  with  asperity,  whilo  he  folded 
his  paper  into  a  convenient  shape.  "I  wish  to 
read  to  you  what  must  have  made  me  have  that 
instinct.  It  was  this  editorial.  Listen  and  see 
if  it  was  you  thit  wrote  it: 

"Turnips  should  never  be  pulled— it  injures 
them.  It  is  much  better  to  send  a  boy  up  antr 
let  him  shafe  the  tree." 

"Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that?— for  I  really 
supposed  you  wrote  it." 

"Think  of  it?   Why,  I  think  it  is  good.  I 


"Shake  your  grandmother!  Turuifs  don't 
grow  on  trees  1" 

"Oh,  they  don't,  don't  they?  Well,  who  said 
they  did?  The  language  was  intended  to  be  fig- 
urative, wholly  figurative.  Anybody  that  knows 
anything,  will  know  that  I  meant  that  the  boy 
should  shake  the  vine  " 

Then  this  old  person  got  up  and  tore  his  paper 
all  into  small  shreds,  and  stamped  on  them,  and 
broke  several  things  with  his  cane,  and  said  I 
did  not  know  as  much  as  a  cow  ;  %nd  then  went 
out  and  banged  the  door  after  him,  and,  in  short, 
acted  in  such  a  way  that  I  fancied  he  was  dis- 
pleased about  somethiAg.  Hut  not  knowing 
what  the  trouble  was,  I  could  not  be  auy  help 
to  him." 


WniTE  Trillium.— In  reference  to  a  state- 
ment of  ours,  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Torrey 
Botanical  Club  of  New  York,  about  the  change 
in  color  of  a  dark  Trillium  to  a  light  one,  we 
have  the  note  below  from  Mr.  Hall.  Of  course 
the  true  man  of  science  is  as  careful  to  give 
facts  which  may  operate  aiminst  his  theories, 
as  those  which  aid  them  ;  but  some  do  not  al- 
ways do  so  Mr.  Hall's  present  letter  shows, 
that  Trillium  does  not  always  change.  But 
this  does  not  affect  the  fact  as  before  recorded, 
of  change  in  other  instances.    He  says:' 

"In  regard  to  Trillium  erectxtm  var.  album,  I 
have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Win,  Bower  of  our 
club,  that  a  plant  of  this  sort— color  of  fiower 
"crea my  green, ♦"  as  he  says,  which  I  sent  him 
six  years  ago  or  so,  has  every  year  blossomed  in 
his  garden  with  the  same  color,  and  is  a  healthy 
plant,  that  seems  to  be  one  instance  of  perma- 
nence. My  opinion  a9  to  the  general  run  of 
wild  ones  is  unchanged,  there  maybe  permanent 
var.  album  plants  in  the  wild  state,  whatever 
cultivation  may  have  to  do  with  it;  but  I  believe 
that  they  are  generally  inconstant." 


Hardiness  of  Pruned  Raspberries.— A 
correspondent  asks  a  question  which  we  are  not 
prepared  to  answer,  and  should  like  to  have  the 
views  of  our  experienced  readers  about  it.  He 
says:   "I  am  told  that  Raspberries  and  Black 
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lx-nries  when  in  cultivation,  are  not  hardy  un- 
less summer  pruned.    Is  this  so?" 

At  the  outset,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
cultivation  renders  these  plants  tender.  We 
question  whether  the  Lawton  Blackberry  would 
have  ever  died  down,  if  it  had  been  suffered  to 
remain  in  that  old  fence  row  at  New  Uochclle  ; 
but  when  grown  in  gardens,  it  is  frequently 
killed.  Any  rule,  Jherefore,  founded  on  general 
lawB  of  Physiology,  would  be  worthless  in  this 
case.  Such  a  rule  as  abstract  argument,  would 
be  that  pruning  made  the  plants  less  hardy.  But 
we  know  that  good  growers  hold,  that  by  stop- 
ping back  the  young  canes  in  July,  the  plants 
are  tendered  hardier ;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  what  experience  has  taught  us  in 
this  matter  muft  be  true.  Still  we  would  like  to 
know  what  is  the  general  experience,  before  pro- 
nouncing a  positive  opinion. 

French  Mealy  Apple.— A  Kansas  corres- 
pondent writes  as  follows,  but  we  are  not  able  to 
answer  the  query:  "I  have  been  requested  by  a 
gentleman  originally  from  Canada  to  try  and 
find  where  trees  ofan  apple  that  he  says  was  in  Mon- 
treal as  French  Mealy.  I  know  of  no  source  that 
I  will  be  so  likely  to  obtain  information  through, 
as  the  Monthly.  The  apple  is  described  asa  summer 
apple,  with  red  skin,  pink  flush,  large,  sub-acid, 
skin  very  thin;  apple  one  of  the  best  seen  in  the 
Montreal,  Canada,  market.  If  you  know  of  a 
nursery  that  is  growing  this  apple,  please  let  his 
name  come.  If  the  name  is  not  correct,  please 
give  correct  name." 

Double  Geraniums.— These  have  not  been 
a  success  for  bedding  purposes  ;  but  for  pot  cul- 
ture they  are  highly  estwmed  ;  the  following  are 
the  best  Kn  Jish  ones. 
Wilhelm  Plitzer.  Captaine  L'Hcrmite. 
Madame  Lcmoinc.  Surpasse  Gloire  de  Nancy. 
Triumph.  Gloire  de  Nancy. 

Tromphede Lorraine  Nirarod. 
TriomphedeThu^esnil.Double  Tom  Thumb. 
Rose  Queen. 


Paris  Green  for  the  Colorado  Potato 
Uuq  —Since  this  was  announced  by  a  corres- 
pondent in  the  Gardener's  Monthly  a*  a  remedy 
against  this  pest,  we  find  that  it  has  become 
quite  popular.  It  is,  however,  a  deadly  poison, 
having  arsenic  in  its  composition,  and  should  be 
used  with  great  caution. 


Hartford  Prolific  Grape.— The  first  in 
market  of  the  season  was  this  variety.  In  St. 
Louis  they  appearod  on  the  29th  of  July.  J.  C. 
Parsons,  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  had  them  in  the 
Philadelphia  market  on  August  second. 


Hail  Storm  at  Boston  —It  is  not  often 
Philadelphia  competes  with  Boston  or  Chicago 
in  originating  great  enterprises.  It  did  start  a 
little  in  the  hail  line,and  smashed  many  a  green- 
house Boston  has  growu  envious,  and  got  up 
another  such  on  the  20th  of  June.*  Hail  stones 
5  or  0  inches  in  circumference  were  not  bad. 
Now  let  us  hear  from  Chicago. 


Hedges  in  the  Sgjjth.—  The  Southland 
Weekly  snys  the  Ornye  Orange  does  admirably 
well  in  Florida.  In  some  localities  the  Pyracantlta 
does  remarkably,  but  does  not  stand  watery  soils 
well.  The  Macartney  Roue  also  does  well,  but 
is  rather  rambling.    These  are  the  three  chief 

protective  hedge  plants. 

To  Make  a  Horticultural  Journal 
Successful  — Mark  Twain  took  the  position  of 
editor  pro  (em,  while  the  real  Jove  was  junket- 
ing in  California.  He  exhibited  wonderful 
knowledge.  He  showed  how  the  Horse  Chest- 
nut was  rapidly  becoming  an  article  of  com 
merce;  and  how  oyster  beds  could  be  made  an 
essential  element  in  landscape  gardening.  Du- 
ring the  time  Mark  occupied  the  sanctum,  the 
circulation  of  the  paper  increased  enormously. 
Strange  to  say,  he  was  kicked  out  of  the  position 
in  disgrace.  Only  that  our  magazine  already  has 
an  "enormous''  circulation,  we  should  eugage 
him  at  once. 

TnE  Smallest  Flowering  Plant  Known. 
— At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Phi  lad  'a  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  held  on  August  10th, 
Dr.  Joseph  Leidy  noticed  the  discovery  by  him 
of  a  new  species  of  leech,  down  in  the  Neck,  on 
the  line  of  the  Second  Street  Railroad.  This 
species  had  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  want- 
ing i  he  usual  saw  apparatus  by  which  blood  is 
sucked.  This  little  fellow  has  to  eat  worms  for 
its  living.  In  the  same  place,  Dr.  Leidy  iound 
the  Woljia  growing.  This  is  a  reoe%tly  discov- 
ered water  plant,  and  is  the  smallest  flowering 
one  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  being  no  larger 
than  a  pin-head.    In  the  same  locality  he  found 
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a  remarkable  polyp,  nearly  two  feet  over,  which 
at  first  ho  supposed  to  bo  a  jelly  fish,  whiah 
might  have  been  intnfrdueed  by  some  person 
from  the  seacoast. 

Professor  Cope  called  attention  to  a  remarka- 
ble snake,  the  TrU/onoc*phalu*lanceolntui<,  which 
was  allied  to  the  copperhead,  and  abounded  in 
the  island  of  Martinique.  It  was  dangerously 
venomous,  so  much  so  that  hundreds  had  lost 
their  lives  by  it.  Of  late  years  it  had  increased 
so  much  that  the  population  had  to  abandon  the 
interior  of  the  Island.  It  was  called  by  the  na- 
tives fur  de  lance,  or  "arrowhead."  Of  lute 
years  a  Rrazili  in  snake  has  been  introduced,  of 
a  perfectly  harmless  character,  which  is  the 
reortal  foe  of  the  copperhead.  It  is  so  harmless 
one  can  fold  it  in  his  bosom.  This  is  the  Otyr- 
rhophius  plumbea*y  a  species  allied  to  the  chain 
snake.  Although  but  little  larcer  than  its  enemy 
it  makes  a  clean  bolt  of  him.  Professor  Cope  ex 
hibited  one  which  had  been  killed  in  the  act  of 
swallowing  the  copperhead.  It  had  already 
taken  in  about  eighteen  inches  of  the  enemy. 
He  suggested  tint  this  plan  of  ridding  countries 
of  dangerous  animals,  by  introducing  enemies  of 
a  character  harmless  to  man,  was  worthy  of 
greater  attention. 


similar  to  those  of  the  Missouri  flowering,  but 
with  fruit  much  larger  than  the  "  Cherry  Cur- 
rants," some  black,  some  yellow.  Rich  fruit  of 
tho  black  Currant  flavor,  but  milder.  In  Cali- 
fornia, are  flowering  Raspberries  with  large, 
i  brilliantly  white  flowers.  The  Dogwood  there 
1  produces  very  large  and  brilliantly  white  flowers." 


Essay  ox  Roses.— A  Cincinnati  correspondent 
says:  "I  have  not  read  &  paper  in  the  Monthly 
for  some  time,  which  gave  me  so  much  pleasure 
as  the  essay  on  Roses  by  Mr.  Podbury.  It  has 
given  nte  a  new  idea  of  Geneva.  I  have  regarded 
it  as  a  place  where  one  might  get  good  fruit  trees, 
and  perhaps  make  a  good  bargain  in  a  moaev 
way.  Hut  the  encouragement  given  by  them  to 
eueh  papers  as  these,  shows  them  to  be  a  people 
advancing  under  the  refining  influences  of  civili- 
zation, and  is  much  to  their  credit.  If  they  con- 
tinue iu  this  way,  you  in  Philadelphia,  aud 
those  at  the  "hub'1  must  look  well  to  their 
laurels." 


UTAn  Currants  — A  correspondent,  writing 
from  Niagara  Falls,gives  some  interesting  facts. 
The  currant  he  speaks  of  was  once  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  R.  aureum,  but  proves  some- 
what distinct.  The  Dogwood  is  the  Corn  us 
Nuttallii,  whicM  we  believe  Josiah  Hoopes  has 
succeeded  in  introducing. 

''At  Saltf*ake  City,  iu  almost  every  garden,  I 
saw  currant  bushes  6  feet  high,  with 'leaves 


Insects  on  Grape  Vines  -  A  Daujtfiin  Co  . 
Pa  ,  corPeJtjtondint,  says:  "  Enclosed  please  find 
a  leaf  of  Crcveling  Grapo  Vine  with  wart-like 
lumps  on  tho  under  side,  apparently  the  work 
of  some  insect.  Can  you  tell  what  it  is  ?  And 
what  remedy  is  there  for  it  ?  Our  Delaware 
vines  in  the  Vineyard  arc  completely  covered 
with  it,  the  leaves  turning  yellow  and  seriously 
jeopardizing  the  crop  of  fruit.  I  have  recom- 
mended the  stripping  of  the  leaves  so  attacked 
and  burning  them*"' 

[The  larva  of  the  Settigonia  vitis,  which  is  a9 
injurious  when  in  the  mature  as  the  present 
state.  We  should  pick  off  the  worst  cases,  and 
pinch  so  as  to  destroy ,-where  there  are  on'y  a 
few,  so  as  to  give  one  all  the  benefit  of  foliage 
possible  to  the  vines  ] 


Strawberry,  Rlackberry  and  Rasp- 
berry Seed.— N.  L.  N.,  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  says: 
"  I  have  saved  about  a  pint  of  seed  from  the 
earliest  ripened  berries  of  the  Doolittle  Rasp- 
berry from  which  I  wish  to  grow  seedlings. 
Will  you  please  inform  me  whether  it  will  do  to 
dry  the  seed  and  keep  it  like  Cabbage  or  Tomato 
seed  till  spring,  or  whether  it  must  be  kept 
moist.  A  few  hints  from  you  in  the  next 
Monthly  in  reference  to  the  growing  of  Straw- 
berry and  Raspberry  seedlings  would  be  wel- 
comed by  at  least  one  subscriber." 

[Sow  in  a  box  of  sandy  soil  at  once,  aud  place 
in  rather  dark  place,  until  the  seed  germinates, 
and  then  gradually  inure  to  the  light.  They  cau 
be  kept  dry  till  spring  and  sown,  but  then  they 
will  remain  a  year  in  the  ground  before  growing. 
As  we  propose,  they  will  come  up  in  six  weeks, 
and  if  potted  soon  after  sprouting,  and  their 
growth  encouraged,  they  will  some  of  thcin  fruit 
next  year.] 


Grape  Show  at  Messrs.  Bliss  &  Sonf 
New  York  — By  an  advertisement  in  our  rcgi  - 
lar  columns,  it  will  be  seen  that  Messrs.  Bliss 
will  hold  a  Grape  Exhibition  at  their  place  in 
New  York  city.  This  will  afford  a  good  chance 
to  see  the  best  varieties. 
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Th«d  Ixroti.  Rcpobt  of  ret  Ono  Stats  Hmticitltdbal  So- 
ciett,  lalo  Ohio  Pomologleml  Soelely. 

So  far  as  these  pages  assist  us,  we  can  see  no 
reason  for  the  change  from  Pomological  to  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  With  the  exception  of  an  essay 
by  Mr.  Elliott,  on  landscape  gardening*,  and  a 
brief  discussion  on  Potatoes,  all  the  discus- 
sions and  general  business  have  been  of  a  strictly 
Pomological  character.  As  the  report  of  a 
"Horticultural"  Society,  we  regard  it  as  a  failure 
—while  as  strictly  Pomological  proceedings  they 
arc  of  a  highly  interesting  character.  Indeed  as 
a  record  of  fruit  growing  in  the  state  of  Ohio, 


for  1869,  it  is  indispensable  to  any  one  who 
wishes  to  be  up  to  the  times. 


CATtLOOOIW. 

The  trade  lists  of  our  nursery  friends  are  be- 
gining  to  make  their  appearance  in  great  num- 
bers on  our  table,  but  descriptive  lists  for  the 
;  general  purchaser  are  few.   Indeed  we  have  but 
[  one  on  fruits,  and  another  on  flowers  and  trees 
!  from  Graves,  Selover,  Willard  &  Co  ,  which  are 
got  up  in  the  beautiful  style  usual  with  this  en- 
terprising firm. 


NEW  AND  RARE  FRUITS. 


Ellisdale  Raspberry.  —Mr.  S.  Miller  says 
in  Rural  Neto  Yorker,  he  thinks  no  improve- 
ment on  Old  Purple  Cane. 


Davison's  Tiiornless  Raspberry.— Du- 
ring a  trip  through  New  Jersey  last  year,  we 
noticed  this  variety  was  everywhere  afflicted 
with  a  disease  which  stunted  its  growth,  and 
rendered  it  worthless.  The  bark  on  the  main 
canes  was  covered  with  small  dead  spots,  on 
which  a  minute  fungus  was  growing, — whether 
the  cause  or  consequence  we  could  not  tell.  Most 
of  the  growers  intended  to  abandon  it.  But  we 
note  that  in  most  other  parts  of  the  country,  it 
is  highly  spoken  of. 

General  Xkgley  Raspberry— Mr.  Ar- 
nold at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Ontario  (Canada) 
Fruit  Grower's  Society,  said  this  was  a  perpetu- 
al bearing  black  cap ;  the  fruit  as  large  as  any  of 
the  improved  varieties  in  cultivation. 


Orange  Kino  Raspberry.— Mr.  Arnold 
says  is  a  seedling  raised  by  himself,  which  is  per 
fectly  hardy  and  of  superior  flavor,  quite  thorn- 
less,  not  as  largo  a  berry  as  ttrinckle's  Orange. 
Has  grown  it  for  seven  years ;  has  about  an 
eighth  of  an  acre  ,  the  fruit  is  too  soft  to  ship  to 
distant  market. 


New  Raspberries.— The  following  is  the  de- 
scription of  the  new  raspberries  recently  raised 
by  Mr.  Herstine,  as  made  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society.  Of  the 
Herstine,  we  shall  have  a  colored  plate  noxt 
month: 

"Herstine."  Plant  a  good  grower;  most 
abundant  and  early  bearer ;  suckers  moderately; 
canes  strong,  of  a  pea  green  color,  covered  with 
white  bloom  ;  Bpines  green,  but  not  absmdaut ; 
foliage  healthy,  of  medium  sine,  and  often  lobed, 
of  ft  pearl  gray  color  on  the  under  side  ;  fruit 
large,  oblong,  with  small  grains  and  crimson  col- 
or ;  flavor,  sub-acid,  and  very  good.  Ho.  10  we 
u  umed — 

"Ruby."  Plant  a  free  grower  and  abundant 
bearer ;  cane*  strong,  of  a  light  green  color, 
shaded  with  purple  and  covered  with  white 
bloom  very  few  spines ;  foliage  healthy,  and  of 
a  light  green  color,  with  pearl  gray  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves;  fruit  large,  round,  of  a  dark 
crimson  color,  large  grains,  and  somewhat  hir- 
sute ;  flavor,  sub-acid  and  excellent.  No.  16  wo 
named— 

"Saunders,"  in  honor  of  Wm.  Saunders,  of 
Experimental  Gardens,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Plant  a  good  bearer,  suckering  freely ;  canoe 
green,  shaded  with  purple  ;  spine%  numerous, 
small  and  light  green  ;  foliage  light  green  and 
abundant ;  fruit  very  large,  round,  of  a  crimson 
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color,  with  large  grains ;  flavor  of  high  character 
and  delicious.  No  9  wo  named  in  honor  of  our 
hostess— 

"Elizabeth.''  Plant  a  very  strong  grower; 
groat  bearer,  and  suckeriug  moderately ;  canes 
light  pea  green  color  ;  spiues  numerous,  and  of  a 
purple  color  •,  foliage  of  a  dark  green  color,  deep- 
ly crimped,  and  of  a  pearl  gray  color  on  the  under 
side ;  fruit  very  large,  round,  crimson  scarlet ; 
grains  large  and  strongly  marked,  firm,  of  deli- 
cious flavor,  and  late  in  ripeuing. 


The  Banana  Strawberry  is  a  variety  ex-  i 
hibited  before  the  Mass.  Horticultural  Society, 
on  Juue  23d.    Size  large  and  apparently  pro- 
ductive, says  the  Journal  of  Horticulture. 

Hybrid  Cherry  of  Utau.— When  fruits  j 
are  raised  from  seeds,  they  are  apt  to  vary,  by  a  ' 


natural  law  of  evolution.  The  old  idea  that 
"like  will  produce  like*'  from  seed  is  not  true. 
But  those  who  have  been  taught  it,  quite  natur- 
ally look  on  auy  great  change  they  see  as  the  re- 
sult of  hybridization.  We  think  this  is  the  case 
with  the  Utah  Cherry.  In  reply  to  our  enqui- 
ries, Mr.  J.  E.  Johnston  has  very  kindly  sent  us 
all  the  particulars;  but  yet  we  are  scarcely  sat- 
!  isfied  that  his  attempts  were  as  successful  as  ho 
believes.  So  far  as  we  can  understand,  the  "hy- 
brid" is  but  an  improvement  without  hybridiza- 
tion on  Prunus  maritima.— the  Beach  Plum 
which,  as  well  as  other  maritime  plants,  is  found 
|  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

Still  this  matter  of  hybridization  is  but  one  of 
scientific  import,  and  does  uot  affect  the  value  of 
the  fruit.    The  quality  is  not  so  good  as  that  of 
our  ordinary  plum  ;  but  continual  trials  may 
i  make  it  so.    Mr.  Johnston  deserves  great  credit 
I  for  his  endeavors  in  this  direction. 


NEW  A1STD  RARE  PLANTS. 


New  Plants  at  TnE  Meeting  of  TnE 
Royal  Horticultural  Society. -Several 
new  plants  of  sterling  merit  were  exhibited,  and 
First-class  Certificates  were  conferred  upou  the 
following,  from  Messrs.  Veltch  &  Sons: 

Cypripedium  Domini  anum  —  A.  flnc  hybrid 
between  C.  Pearcei  and  C.  caudatum.  The  lip 
or  slipper  is  pale  purple  on  the  outside  aud  beau- 
tifully spotted  on  the  inside  ;  the  sepals,  which 
are  of  a  very  pale  vinous  purple  color,  hang 
down  like  those  of  C.  caudatum,  and  are  about 
six  inches  in  length.  It  has  apparently  a  free- 
growing  habit,  and  is  altogether  a  very  desirable 
kind. 

Pa ND anus  VEiTcni.— A  splendid  species, 
variegated  with  longitudinal  bands  of  the  purest 
white ;  it  has  a  fine  graceful  habit  of  growth, 
and  is  quite  destitute  of  spines  sufficiently  sharp 
to  either  lacerate  the  leaves  of  plants  in  its 
neighborhood  or  the  hands  of  the  cultivator. 
Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  fine  foliage 
plants  introduced  for  some  time  past. 

Diffenbachia  Bowmanl — A  strong  grow- 
ing species  ;  leaves  large,  spotted  with  pale  green, 
aud  borne  on  pure  white  leaf-stalks. 


Aralia  Veitchi. — A  beautiful  miniature 
growing  species  with  dark  bronzy  leafage.  There 
isf  fine  figure  of  this  in  Hibberd's  New  and 
Beautiful-leaved  Plants. 

Adiantum  sessifolium.— A  noble  growing 
species  with  large  deep  frouds. 

Nepenthes  Sbdeni.— A  charming  dwarf 
growing  species  with  beautifully  shaped  medium 
sized  pitchers,  whieh  are  blotched  and  marke  t 
with  bright  chestnut  red. 

Gloxinia  Alice. — A  splendid  variety,  with 
huge  well  formed  flowers  of  extraordinary  sub- 
stance ;  color  deep  maroon  purple,  with  white 
throat. 

Lonicera  FUcnsioiDES.— Near  to  Farnbor- 
ough  Station,  and  but  a  short  distauce  from  Al- 
dcrshot,  is  Ileatherside,  an  exteusive  estate  be- 
longing to  Augustus  Mougredien,  Esq.,  tinder 
the  management  of  Mr.  Thomas  Thorntou. 
Here  is  to  be  seen  oue  of  the  most  extensive  col- 
lections of  rare  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  in  the 
kingdom,  some  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  shortly  ;  but  there  is  just  now  in  full 
bloom,  agaiust  a  south-east  wall,  a  large  plant 
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of  hmirem  srm}xrviren*,  var.  furlwoidez,  which 
recommends  itself  as  one  of  the  loveliest  of  our 
hardy  creepers.  It  is,  of  course,  evergreen,  with 
larger  nnd  handsomer  foliage  than  the  old  *car- 
k't  trumpet  honeysuckle  has,  and  the  flowers  are 
larger;  the  color  rich  scarlet  and  orange.  The 
plant  covers,  say,  six  feet  square  of  wall,  and  is 
a  sheet  of  rich  color.  Here  is  a  climber  that 
should  be  in  every  garden  where  there  is  gome 
shelter,  for  it  stands  out  boldly  amongst  our 
garden  gems.— Gardener' x  Weekly. 


pie  colorforms  a  strikingcontrastwiththeorangc 
color  of  the  leaves.— Gardener's  Chronicle. 


The  Carpet  Chamomile. — "We  an*  expected 
to  speak  of  the  new  turfing  plant  of  Pi/rcUirum 
Tchiatchewi,  but  if  we  gratify  that  expectation 
we  throw  away  our  birthright,  so  far  as  the  use 
of  our  tongues  is  concerned.  Let  us  call  this 
plant  the  carpet  chamomile,  and  wr  shall  be  un- 
derstood, and  ignore  the  botanical  name  as  hide- 
ous, useless  and  injurious.  The  carpet  chamo- 
mile is  too  good  a  plant  to  have  a  ridiculous 
^name  attached  to  it,  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
worlhy  a  note  in  this  place.  A  close  growing 
dark  green  tuft,  covered  with  handsome  flowers, 
white  with  yellow  disk,  spreading  rapidly  in  dry 
starving  spots,  and  thriving  equally  in  shade 
and  sun,  must  be  worthy  of  atteution  by  all  such 
as  find  a  difficulty  in  making  grass  grow  in  spots 
where  green  turf  of  some  sort  is  needed.  If  the 
flowers  are  objectionable,  the  mowing  machine 
will  remove  them  completely  and  quickly,  but 
in  many  places  about  a  garden,  a  bank  of  tye 
carpet  chamomile  covered  with  flowers  would  be 
welcome  enough.  It  would  make  a  good  turf 
alone,  as  it  spreads  fast  and  grows  freely  on  soils 
that  will  scarcely  support  a  blade  of  grass. 
Moreover,  the  hottest  sun  and  the  severest 
drousrht  scarcely  n fleet  it.  A  most  valuable  ac- 
quisition is  the  carpet  chamomile,  especially  if 
we  keep  it  separate  from  its  more  proper  nud 
more  hideous  name.—  Shirley  Hibberd. 


Viola  cornuta  var.  Perfection.— A 
New  Bedding  Plant.  It  is  of  free  growth,  yet 
seldom  exceeds  G  or  8  inches  in  height;  the 
leaves  are  much  larger  than  those  of  V.  cornuta, 
whilst  the  flowers  which  are  borne  well  above 
the  foliage,  still  retain  the  cluiracteristic  horns 
of  that  species,  but  arc  fully  three  times  the  size, 
and  of  good  substance  ;  the  color  fs  shaded  blue, 
the  eye  orange  yellow  with  a  dark  purple  disc 
surrounding  it,  from  which  proceed  radiating 
lines  of  still  deeper:  purple  ;  indeed  it  resembles  a 
gigantic  V.  cornuta  in  habit,  nnd  whilRt  retain- 
ing its  profuse  blooming  qualities  producing  flow- 
ers  which  almost  rival  our  Florist  Pansies  for 
size  and  substance. 


ClIATER'S  AOERATUM  ''IMPERIAL  DWARF.' ' 

— The  finest  bedding  plant  of  the  season.  Strong 
robust  growthrnot  exceeding  0 inches  in  height, 
and  throws  a  mass  of  blossom  all  through  the 
summer;  for  second  rows  in  floral  designs  un- 
surpassed. 


PKRISTROPIIE  AN'OUSTirOLTA  AURF.A  VAR1E- 

o ata — A  Xew  Summer  Bedding  Plant.  This 
verv  ch'jjant  Acanthad  is  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tains  of  Java,  and  was  awarded  a  First  Class 
CiM-tilicate  by  the  Floral  Committee  this  spring. 
The  leaves  are  ovate  lanceolate,  bright  orange  in 
the  centre,  and  margined  with  dark  green  ;  in 
habit  it  is  dwarf  and  compact,  a  splendid  edging 
plant  in  summer  flower  garden  ;  as  a  pot  plant  it 
is  very  beautiful,  and  although  the  flowers  are 
not  remarkable  for  size,  their  bright-mauve  pur- 


Jenxy  Ltxd  Camellia.— The  Journal  of 
Horticulture  thus  speaks  of  this  popular  Ameri- 
can variety  : 

"The  description  you  give  of  your  plant  and 
flower  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  cor- 
rectly named.  You  would,  we  think,  be  acting 
injudiciously  to  have  it  grafted,  especially  as  it 
is  so  fine  a  plant,  and  we  strongly  advise  you 
i  not  to  do  it.  The  flower,  as  you  say,  is  small, 
but  very  pretty.  We  consider  it  a  fit  compan- 
ion for  Lady  Hume's  Blush,  one  of  the  finest  of 
all  Camellias  for  cut  blooms,  but  which,  unlike 
Jenny  Bind,  is  not  a  cupped  flower,  being  more 
prominent  in  the  centre.  There  is  no  work  on 
the  crossbreeding  of  plants." 


Hydrangea  stellata  prolifera.— It  is 
represented  as  having  a  bolder  and  darker  leal- 
age  than  the  Hydrangeas  wc  are  best  accustom- 
ed to  in  gardens,  and  the  flowers  are  produced 
'  in  large  globular  heads  of  a  delicate  rosy  pink 
1  color,  every  flower  having  a  distinct  star-like 


form. 
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Tub  Red  Rover  Potatoes  which  were 
transplanted  to  this  country  from  the  banks  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  which  are  now  being  raised  by 
Mr.  R.  F.  Betterton,  at  Bristol,  Tenn  ,  are  ac- 
knowledged to  have  no  superiors  in  point  of 
yield  and  flavor.  They  are  said  to  yield  one 
hundred  for  one  by  good  cultivation.  Mr.  Bet- 
terton will  have  them  for  sale  by  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober. Price,  $2  per  peck.  Send  in  your  orders 
early  as  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  bush- 
els will  be  for  sale  this  year.-J/o6ii«  Register. 

.Tucr/NDA  Strawberry.—  Journal  of  Horti- 
culturesnys,  '  is  growing  in  f.vvor  at  Boston.'' 


A  Fine  Cherry  Orchard.— A  few  days 
since  we  made  a  visit  to  the  nursery  and  cherry 
orchard  of  8.  S.  Crocker,  Esq.,  at  Englcwood, 
Ills.,  (a*few  miles  south  of  this  city),  and  we 
felt  that  what  we  saw  and  ate  there  well  repaid 
us  for  the  time  spent.    Mr.  Crocker  has  about 
ten  acres  in  general  nursery  stock  and  Early 
Richmond  Cherries.    His  success  in  growing 
cherries  is,  perhaps,  unequalled.    For  years  he 
has  not  lost  a  crop;  every  successive  year  finds 
his  trees  full  ot  this  beautiful  fruit,  and,  of 
course  as  the  trees  grow  in  size  the  quantity  of 
fruit  increases.   He  attributes  his  great  success 
to  the  protection  that  his  trees  have  from  strong 
winds  and  heavy  storms.    On  the  outer  sides  of 
the  orchard  he  has  a  fine  close  growth  of  the 
white  willows,  which  arc  now  of  sufficient  size 
to  form  a  complete  wind-break,  and  throughout 
the  orchard  he  has  a  large  quantity  of  nursery 
stock  and  other  fruit  trees  interspersed,  thus 
giving  the  cherries  the  protection  they  so  much 
need  from  violent  storms.    Another  advantage 
of  this  protection  is,  that  the  fruit  does  not 
all  ripen  at  once,  but  lasts  for  several  weeks, 
thus  giving  him  an  opportunity  for  bringing  his 
fruit  into  market  and  obtaining  good  prices  for  it, 
when  other  orchards,  within  the  same  distance, 
are  entirely  cleared.    Mr.  Crocker  has  a  large 
amount  of  young  Cherry  trees  for  sale,  as  well 
as  many  kinds  of  choice  shade,  ornamental  and  ! 
evergreen  trees.    He  would  also  dispose  of  a 
portion  or  the  whole  of  his  orchard  on  favorable 
terms,  as  he  desires  to  retire  from  the  business. 
—Prairie  Farmer. 


Small  Frttitb  in  California.— A  corres- 
pondent of  the  liuralist,  with  President  Wilder's 
party,  says:  "  Near  Santa  Clara,  at  Wilcox's, 
we  noticed  thirty-five  acres  planted  in  the  best 
and  newest  kindB  of  blackberry,  although  it 
grows  wild  abundantly.  The  Raspberries  mo9t 
cultivated  aro  the  Red  Antwerp,  Fastolff  and 
Knevet's  Giant.  The  climate,  at  the  time  it 
ripens,  is  generally  rather  too  dry  for  this  fruit. 
Notwithstanding  the  second  strawberry  crop 
was  a  partial  failure  this  year,  owing  to  dry 
weather,  and  many  raisers  have  been  losers, 
the  market,  a  week  ago,  appears  to  have  been 
glutted  (12th  July)  and  at  that  time  over  two 
tons  of  berries  were  actually  dumped  into  the 
bay,  with  six  tons  of  fresh  figs,  for  the  same 
reason.  Ripe,  fresh  hlgs,  arc  about  as  delicious 
fruit  as  a  man  can  cat,  and  nothing  is  more 
healthful;  yet,  like  all  other  good  things,  we 
sometimes  get  too  many  of  them,  as  in  this  in- 
stance. At  this  moment,  to  show  how  long 
the  season  of  nearly  all  the  fruits  lasts, 
there  are  to  be  seen  in  the  fruit  stores,  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  apricots,  nectarines,  plums, 
grapes,  cherries  (a  few),  strawberries,  raspberries 
blackberries,  fresh  figs,  water  melons  and  cante- 
lopes,  oranges,  bananas,  pine  apples,  and  new 
almonds. 


Hovey's  Seedlino  at  Boston.— This  varie- 
ty has  kept  up  a  reputation  around  Boston ;  but 
now  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  says :  "  It  can- 
not compete  with  Wilson's  Albany  in  profit, 
and  therefore  is  more  and  more  being  super- 
seded by  it "  Considering  how  long  Wilson's 
Albany  has  been  before  the  public,  Boston  seems 
to  have  been  slow  in  coming  to  this  conclusion, 
and  must  have  last  much  profit  by  this  attach- . 
ment  to  an  obsolete  idea. 


Choke  Cherry  Stocks.— I  tried  about  500 
of  the  choke  cherry  stocks  for  the  purpose  of 
working  the  cultivated  sorts  of  cherry  upon  them 
in  the  years  1844  and  18  IS.  The  result  was  that 
some  sorts  would  not  adhere  well ;  others  ad- 
hered well,  but  in  the  following  spriug  did  not 
push,  although  the  bud  kept  alive  until  mid- 
summer ;  others  made  a  growth  of  one  to  two 
feet,  but  not  one  in  fifty  survived  the  following 
winter.-F.  R.  Elliott,  in  Western  Farmer. 
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Lakva  of  tiie  Cockchafer.  — Nurserymen 
and  gardeners  have  suffered  enormously  by  the 
larva  of  Mehlontka  philophaga,  since  the  crows 
and  othor  grub  eating  birds  have  been  so  nearly 
annihilated.  Prof.  Russell,  in  the  Journal  qf 
Horticulture,  says:  "a  species  of  fungus  destroys 
them  sometimes.  The  spores  of  the  fungus  en- 
ter the  system  with  its  food,  and  so  spreads 
and  destroys  the  grub."  How  glad  wc  should  be 
to  havo  a  few  millions  of  these  fungus  spores  on 
our  own  ground. 


The  Apple  Crop  of  Pennsylvania— Hag 
been  very  good  this  year.  The  Red  Astrachan 
especially  has  been  somewhat  wonderful.  The 
great  apple  centres,  Bethlehem,  Catasauqua, 
Ac,  have  swarmed  with  them.  Still  they  have 
brought  pretty  good  prices  there-about  *1  00 
wholesale. 

About  the  Peasle  Tree.— In  one  of  the 
lower  counties  of  Maryland  thero  flourished  in 
the  palmy  days  of  the  "peculiar  institution,"  an 
old  darky  preacher,  who  used  no  notes,  and 
prided  himself  on  his  extemporaneous  efforts. 
Ilia  white  brethren  called  him  "Doctor  '— a 
title  which  ho  accepted,  of  course,  with  ludi- 
crous gravity.  At  a  camp-mecting  which  the 
"Doctor"  was  holding,  one  of  these  frumds  gave 
him,  as  a  text,  this  passage  in  the  Psalms  of 
David:  "Wake  psaltery  and  harp;  I  myself 
will  rise  right  early."  The  4  Doctor"  adjusted 
his  spectacles,  and  read: 

"  Wake,  peasle  tree  and  harp ;  I  myself  will 
arouse  right  airly." 

The  "  Doctor"  went  on  to  explain  that  Moses 
was  a  very  early  riser;  that  he  had  a  peasle  tree 
which  grew  near  his  window ;  and  that  he  was 
wont  to  rise  mighty  airly  and  hang  out  his  harp 
on  de  puasle  tree,  void  psalms.— Harper's  Maga- 
zine. 


Window  Decorations.— The  cheerfulness 
of  a  home  depends  chiefly  on  happy  faces  and 
loving  hearts,  of  course ;  but  yet  in  no  small  de- 
gree on  tasteful  adornments,  more  or  less.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  plainly  apparent  to  those 
who  study  humanity  as  it  is,  that  whenever  uu- 
happinc-os  comes  to  a  once  pleasant  home,  the 
love  of  the  beautiful  dies  away.  It  was  a  natu- 
ral prompting  of  the  soul  which  made  those 
who  sorrowed  in  the  olden  time,  clothe  them- 
selves in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  Modern  sorrow 
makes  less  display,  perhaps ;  but  yet  it  is  quite 


as  natural  as  ever  for  "misery  to  love  company" 
—for  the  miserable  to  take  pleasure  in  misera- 
ble things. 

The  happy,  who  would  keep  happy,  must 
keep  the  company  of  happy  thoughts  and  plea, 
sant  suggestions.  Agreeable  surroundings  will 
not  keep  away  the  bear  from  our  doors  in  every 
case,  but  it  helps.  Even  a  corpse  seems  light- 
ened of  half  its  coldness,  when  strewn  with 
flowers  from  loving  hands.  And  flowers,  bright 
flowers,  wherever  they  arc,  are  always  welcome 
—  there  cannot  be  any  Idea  of  paradise  without 
them. 

Considering  how  easy  it  is  to  have  flowers, 
why  are  they  not  more  often  seen  ?  There  is 
no  place  where  they  cannot  be  grown.  In  some 
countries  the  roof  is  turned  into  a  conservatory  ; 
and  in  our  own  towns,  large  bay  or  projecting 
windows  are  often  seen  tilled  with  a  profusion 
of  floral  beauty,  Humbler  people  are  satisfied 
with  their  few  flowers  on  the  window-sill ;  while 
those  who  have  not  even  this  can  have  them  in 
hangiug  baskets  suspended  from  any  whye  that 
will  aflbrd  a  little  light  to  the  growing  plants. 
To  aid  those  who  would  grow  plants  in  this  way, 
it  may  be  well  to  say  that  success  lies  chieily  in 
not  keeping  them  too  wet  or  too  dry.  Anything 
will  do  for  a  basket— corn-cobs  fastened  together, 
or  curious  roots,  or  the  gnarled  blanches  of  trees. 
Shells,  or  horns,  or  anything  that  will  hold 
earth,  have  been  made  into  picturesque  articles 
for  the  purpose.  Even  turnips,  carrots  and 
other  roots  have  been  hollowed  out  and  made 
to  hold  pretty  little  plants,  which  in  these  cases 
seem  to  be  parts  of  the  roots  themselves. 

But  whatever  is  employed  as  the  basket,  a 
hole  or  passage  way  for  the  water  must  bo  left 
at  the  bottom.  When  the  plants  are  watered, 
the  best  way  is  to  take  them  to  the  pump  or 
hydrant,  and  dip  them  for.a  few  minute*  in  a 
vessel  of  water  and  hang  them  temporarily  out- 
side till  the  water  all  drains  away.  Unless  wa- 
tered in  this  manner  they  arc  very  apt  to  get  too 
dry,  which  is  as  bad  us  too  wet. 

In  summer  time,  when  the  house  has  to  be 
shut  to  keep  out  heat  and  flics,  aud  there  is  not 
enough  light  to  keep  the  plants  healthy,  they  do 
very  well  hung  under  trees  or  the  partial  shade 
of  a  piazza,  and  are  just  ready  to  bring  in  for 
winter  and  spring  adornment. 

Usually  these  plants  do  not  thrive  over  a  year 
in  the  same  basket.  It  is  best  to  take  the*m  all 
out  once  and  reset  everyseasou.  Anytime  through 
the  season  will  do  for  this.—  Forney's  Wkly  Press. 
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New  Cherries. —Mr.  Luelling,  of  Milwaukee, 
has  originated  a  most  valuable  Cherry,  which  is 
called  the  "Black  Republican."  It  is  late, 
sweet,  hard,  and  crisp,  and  is  a  valuable  fruit 
for  home  consumption  and  for  transportation  to 
distant  market.— Willamette  Farmer. 


Express  Damages.— During  the  strawberry 
season  Mr.  Chubbuck  of  Vincland  sent  a  crate 
of  berries  to  Philadelphia,  by  the  West  Jersey 
Express  Company.  The  berries  were  damaged 
while  in  the  hands  of  the  company,  and  sold  for 
only  half  price.  The  present  week  the  company 
paid  Mr.  Chubbuck  the  amount  of  damages 
demanded. 


cation  must  become  more  practical,  and  aim  to 
fit  the  young  more  perfectly  for  the  duties  of 
every  day  life.  And  when  this  change  comes, 
as  come  it  must,  the  study  of  botany  will  be  ele- 
vated to  the  highest  dignity,  and  assume  a  posi- 
tion which  its  importance  deserves  —  Mass. 
n. 


8tudy  of  Botany.  — Of  the  sciences  that 
bear  directly  upon  agriculture,  botany  may  be 
reckoned  among  (he  first.  The  farmer  is  brought 
into  closer  coutact  with  nature  than  any  other 
man,  except  the  professional  student  of  nature. 
He  dwells  and  works  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
laboratory. 

A  knowledge  of  botany,  even  if  it  does  not  go 
beyond  the  names  and  properties  of  the  plants, 
the  trees,  the  grasses  and  the  flowers,  which 
everywhere  surround  us  in  the  country,  adds  an 
unspeakable  charm  to  country  life.  Just  as  a 
traveler,  who  id  familiar  by  long  years  of  study 
with  the  antiquities,  the  history,  the  literature 
of  ancient,  medieval  aud  modern  Europe  views 
every  scene  in  any  way  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  with  infinitely  greater  zest,  be- 
cause he  is  capable  of  a  fuller  appreciation  than 
another  who  has  no  such  advantage — so  a  far- 
mer, or  any  dweller  in  the  country,  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  botany,  has  within  himself  greater 
capacities  for  a  full  appreciation  of  nature  than 
one  who  has  not  this  advantage. 

But  especially  should  the  farmer  study  and 
make  himself  familiar  with  the  common  plants 
of  the  farm.  This  is  not  so  formidable  a  task  as 
many  seem  to  suppose.  The  hardest  part  of  it, 
for  one  who  has  every  thing  to  learn,  is  to  begin. 
A  good  beginning  once  made,  the  interest  in- 
creases, intensifies,  becomes  almost  a  passion, 
and  the  subsequent  acquisitions  bring  with  them 
their  own  reward. 

Our  popular  education  is  greatly  defective.  It 
depends  too  much  on  books,  and  makes  no  aim 
to  impart  a  knowledge  of  things.  It  tralus  the 
intellect,  and  leaves  the  practical  world  of  na- 
ture alone.    It  will  not  alwayB  be  so.   Our  edu- 


Skinner's  Nursery  at  Marengo  Ills. — 
Mr.E.U.  Skinner  was  located  at  Marengo,  Ills., 
for  16  years.  He  commenced  work  at  Rockford 
in  the  spring  of  1809,  and  has  done  a  wonderful 
amount  of  work.  He  has  70  acres  of  land  one 
and  a  half  miles  west  of  the  city.  When  bought 
it  was  covered  with  poplar,  oak,  hazel  and  un- 
derbrush generally.  All  this  has  baen  grubbed, 
and  much  of  it  now  looks  as  if  it  had  been  iu 
good  cultivation  for  years.  The  soil  is  a  light 
sandy  loam,  resting  upon  a  strong  clay  loam, 
from  17  inches  to  two  feet  below  the  surface.  No 
subsoiling  has  been  needed.  The  surface  has 
been  thoroughly  cultivated— this  spring  almost 
constantly,  and  the  trees  and  plants  have  made 
a  fine  growth,  and  look  well.  We  think,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  more  rain  in  that  vicinity 
than  in  this. 

Following  the  breaking  80  acres  were  set  with 
Early  Richmond  Cherries  two  years  old,  and  we 
are  assured  than  of  the  3,200  trees  but  one  has 
died.    They  have  grown  well  and  look  well . 

On  rented  land  there  are  26  acres  of  grafts, 
390,000  in  all,  of  the  leading  kinds  of  apple, 
pear  and  plum.  Of  the  varieties  of  apples  set 
for  the  northern  trade  all  have  done  well.  Du- 
chess of  Oldenburg,  Ben  Davis  and  the  Haas, 
or  Gros.  Pomier,  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list 
for  hardiness,  standing  almost  as  well  as  the 
crabs.  Of  the  crate  there  is  a  large  stock, 
Transcendent,  Hyslop,  Marengo  and  Coral. 
The  last  two  are  thought  the  best  of  Mr.  An- 
drews collection.— Prairie  Farmer. 

The  Visit  or  the  Eastern  Horticultu- 
rists to  California.— Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wil- 
der, who,  in  company  with  Mr.  Downing  of 
Nfwburgh,  Messrs  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  of 
Rochester,  and  several  others  of  the  leading  hor- 
ticulturists of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States, 
have  been  on  an  exploring  tour  to  California, 
returned  home  on  Monday.  The  party  made  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  horticultural  and 
agricultural  resources  and  capabilities  of  the 
Stale  of  California,  having  visited  all  the  princi- 
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pal  valleys  and  fruit-growing  regions,  and  high  I 
as  were  their  anticipations,  they  confess  that 
they  were  far  more  than  realized.    From  the 
time  that  they  were  met  on  the  top  of  the  Sierras 
by  the  Committee  which  came  out  to  welcome 
them,  to  the  moment  of  their  departure,  they  ; 
were  the  recipients  of  the  most  generous  and  ! 
unbounded  hospitality,  public  and  private,  and 
had  their  stay  been  prolonged  for  months,  they 
would  not  have  been  ahle  to  have  exhausted  the 
invitations  that  were  extended  to  them. 

Col.  Wilder  states  that  the  party  found  the 
Slate  of  California  could  grow  nearly  all  the 
fruits  which  are  grown  on  the  habitable  globe. 
The  party  dined  one  day  in  n  grove  of  fig  trees, 
and  upon  their  table  they  had  figs  grown  upon 
the  branches  which  overshadowed  them,  and 
also  oranges,  apricots,  plums,  pears,  strawber- 
ries, raspberries  and  blackberries.  The  fig  trees 
are  used  as  ornamental  trees,  and  they  saw  some 
twenty  five  feet  high,  with  stems  a  foot  in  diam- 
eter. These  trees  grow  very  rapidly.  In  one 
cose  they  plucked  ripe,  luscious  figs  from  a 
tree  which  had  been  planted  bat  four  years,  and 
which  was  twelve  feet  high.  This  was  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  north  of  San  Francisco. 
Pear  trees  also  grew  very  rapidly.  They  saw 
pear  trees  twelve  years  old  which  measured  ten 
to  eighteen  iuches  in  diameter  at  the  butt,  and 
were  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high.  They  saw 
Dearborn  Seedling  trees  on  which,  according  to 
their  best  judgment,  there  were  from  eight  to 
twelve  bushels  of  ripe  pears. 

Their  early  fruits  they  found  to  be  as  good  as 
ours,  but  their  large  and  later  pears  were  not  so 
fine  or  so  good  flavored,  from  the  reasou  that 
they  leave  them  on  the  trees  too  long,  because  it 
will  not  pay  to  pick  them.  They  would  be  glad 
to  sell  them  at  fifty  cents  a  bushel. 

Strawberries  are  ripe  and  in  the  market  from 
April  to  December,  and  there  is  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  all  the  other  delicious  fruits -more  thau 
there  is  market  for— and  great  quantities  are  al- 
most every  day  thrown  away  for  want  of  pur- 
chasers. 

The  beautiful  shrubs  which  wc  here  raise  ten- 
derly in  our  greenhouses,  are  raised  there  as  or- 
namental tree,  and  shrubs  for  the  streets.  Mr. 
"Wilder  saw  a  Eucalyptus  which  was  planted  six 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Ilolden,  formerly  of  this  city, 
which  was  ten  inches  in  diameter  and  fifty  feet 
high.  The  century  plant  is  a  common  garden 
ornament,  and  many  of  them  were  found  thirty  , 
to  forty  feet  high  and  in  full  bloom.   They  saw  | 


a  hedge  of  rose  geraniums  thirty-five  feet  long; 
and  nine  feet  high;  scarlet  geraniums  were  seen 
growing  to  the  top  of  a  two  story  house,  and 
greenhouse  roses  running  to  the  third  story 
window  of  another  house. 

Grapes  half  grown  were  measured,  some  of 
the  bunches  of  which  were  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches  long.  These  sell  when  ripe  for  a  cent  a 
pound  to  the  wine  makers.  The  larger  and 
best  bunches,  such  as  are  sent  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market  for  table  use,  bring  from  6  to  10 
cents  a  pound.  Millions  of  acres  are  devoted  to 
grape  culture. 

Col.  Wilder  brought  home  with  him  a  box  of 
Bartlett  pears,  which  were  picked  green,  wrap- 
ped in  paper  and  put  on  board  the  cars  at  Sac- 
ramento. They  came  through  in  admirable 
shape,  ripened  off  well,  colored  handsomely,  and 
were  in  excellent  eating  condition  three  weeks 
from  the  time  they  were  picked,  as  we  have  had 
evidence  to  day. 

All  trhough  the  gentlemen  comprising  the  party 
were  most  agreeably  surprised  with  the  wonder- 
ful horticultural  resources  of  the  State.  The  re- 
sults of  their  investigation,  we  understand,  are 
to  be  carefully  prepared  and  printed.  —Boston 
Poat. 

• 

Willow  Twro  Apple.— Mr  James  Heuston, 
of  Dallas  County,  brought  us  some  long  keeping 
apples  of  four  different  varieties,  among  them 
the  Willow  Twig,  all  in  good  condition.  Al- 
though this  apple  is  not  of  first  quality,  its  long 
keeping  makes  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  sorts, 
and  as  the  tree  is  hardy  and  a  good  bearer,  it 
deserves  extensive  planting.  Mr.  Heuston  also 
brought  us  some  Early  Harvests  of  tlie  present 
season.— Iowa  Homestead. 


Mkeiian's  Nursery. — Our  friend  Meehan, 
of  the  Gardener'' 8  Monthly ,  says  so  little  about 
his  own  affairs  in  his  journal  that  probably  but 
few  of  his  readers  are  aware  that  he  has  an 
extensive  nursery  at  Gerniantown,  1'a.  In  a 
hurried  visit  we  did  not  have  much  lime  to  look 
at  his  general  stock,  as  we  wero  too  much  taken 
up  with  the  many  rare  old  and  new  things  which 
he  ha*  stowed  away  in  odd  corners.  It  is  very 
pleasant  to  see  a  dealer  in  plants  at  the  'same 
time  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  them ;  and  we  re- 
gret that  we  had  not  sufficient  daylight  to  allow 
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of  the  inspection  of  all  the  interesting  specimens 

that  Mr.  M.  has  collected  —American  Agricul- 
turist. 


Willow  Bread.— The  leaves  of  our  common 
or  basket  willow  (Salix  nigra,  Marshall),  treated 
the  same  as  is  usual  for  hops,  makes  an  excel 
lent  yeast  or  leaven  for  light  bread.  The  dis- 
covery was  made  in  my  family  this  summer,  and 
after  thorough  trial,  I  was  convinced  that  there 
is  nothing  equal  to  it,  as  it  rises  much  quicker 
than  hops— in  half  the  time — imparts  none  of 
that  hop  flavor  so  disagreeable  to  some,  and,  in 
fact,  makes  better  bread  every  way.  The  thing 
is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  every  good  house- 
wife who  reads  the  Journal  of  Agriculture,  and 
lest  some  should  hesitate  in  consequence  of  not 
knowing  (he  medical  properties  of  the  willow  in 
question,  I  will  add  that  it  is  a  healthful  tonic 
from  which  no  harm  can  possibly  arise.— Cor- 
respondent of  Journal  of  Agriculture. 


To  Exterminate  Chineal  and  Ants 
from  Orange  Trees.— Make  a  thin  paste  of 
lard  and  powdered  sulphur,  apply  it  wi;h  a  mop 
to  the  body  and  limbs  of  the  tree  where  chineal 
is  deposited ;  repeat  the  application  in  about  ten 
days  after  the  first  application,  when  the  chineal 
will  be  effectually  destroyed,  without  injury  to 
the  tree. 

The  same  application  will  expel  ants  from  the 
tree;  but  as  the  sulphur  in  time  becomes  dry 
from  the  absorption  of  the  lard,  when  the  ants 
will  return,  a  small  band  of  cotton  or  ropo  tied 
around  the  body  of  the  tree,  saturated  with  the 
paato  from  time  to  time,  will  effectually  expel 
them.  The  location  of  the  band  should  bo  occa- 
sionally changed,  as  the  bark  of  the  tree  may  be 
injured  by  the.sulphur  after  awhile,  if  the  b md 
is  confined  to  one  place  too  long. 

The  writer  has  recently  tried  the  above  remedy 
upon  his  trees  with  perfect  success,  and  has  re- 
commended it  to  several  of  his  acquaintances, 
who  have  also  tried  it,  and  have  also  found  it  to 
be  an  effectual  remedy  in  exterminating  these 
troublesome  iusects.-JV.  O.  Picayune. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 


Underground  Flowers.— A  vegetable  cu- 
riosity, met  with  in  New  Zealand,  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Taylor,  says  the  Scientific  Re- 
vine,  in  whose  honor  it  has  been  named  Dacty- 
lantlnis  Taylon.  He  describes  the  plant  as  a 
parasite,  which  attaches  itself  to  the  roots  (and 
not  like  others,  to  the  branches)  of  trees.  It  has 
no  leaves,  but  the  stalk  is  covered  wilh  brown 
scales  ;  the  petals  of  the  flower  arc  slightly  ting 
ed  with  pink  in  the  centre,  but,  in  general,  they 
are  of  a  dirty  white  or  brown  color,  and  trans- 
parent ;  the  stamens  are  white  ;  the  flowers  have 
a  strong  smell,  partly  fragrant,  though  earthy 
and  unpleasant.  This  plant  forms  a  large  ex- 
crescence on  the  roots  of  the  Tataka  pittosporum, 
which  is  covered  with  warts ;  these  increase  and 
become  buds.  A  dozen  or  more  flowers  are  of- 
ten on  one  stem.  He  first  met  with  it  in  the 
mountains  near  Hikurangi.  Nr.  Nairn  found  a 
similar  parasite  in  the  forest  at  tho  base  of  I 
Mount  Taranaki ;  this  was  also  attached  to  the  ' 
root  of  a  tree,  and  had  a  uuniber  of  flowers  upon  ' 


It  of  a  light  blue  color.  Mr.  Williamson  after, 
wards  gave  Mr.  Taylor  another  specimen,  which 
he  found  in  clearing  some  ground.  The  whole 
plant  and  flowers  were  entirely  covered  with 
vegetable  mould  ;  the  stem  between  the  bracts 
was  of  a  rusty  brown  ;  there  were  twenty-five 
flowers  open  at  once.  Another  excrescence  hail 
eighteen.  He  states  that  the  odor  of  one  plant 
was  something  like  that  of  a  ripe  nvdon,  whilst 
the  other  had  also  a  disagreeable  earthy  smell. 

[There  are  many  other  plants  whieh  might  be 
described  as  producing  underground  flowers,  as 
the  Aspidistras,  for  example,  which  flower  freely, 
though  few  who  grow  them  have  ever  seen  their 
flowers.— Gardener's  Magazine  ] 
o   

"Tiie  Universal  Nurseryman"  Is  the  ti- 
tle of  a  bi-monthly  publication  projected  by  tho 
Poraological  Institute  at  Ringclheim,  Germany, 
|  and  edited  by  the  Directors  of  the  Institute, 
j  The  prospectus  states  that  it  will  contaiu  either 
1  plain  or  colored  plates  of  the  best  and  most 
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showy  of  the  new  plants  introduced  to  cultiva- 
tion.  At  the  same  time  illustrations  will  be 
given  of  designs  for  ornamental  and  picturesque 
planting,  plans  and  sketches  for  laying  out  gar-  | 
dens  of  all  kinds,  and  also  hothouses  and  every  i 
other  form  of  structure  required  in  gardens. 


Thistles  in  New  Zealand.— A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Otago  Daily  Times,  who,  during  one 
day's  journey,  met  with  a  few  thistles  growing 
here  and  there  by  the  wayside,  on  the  next  day 
entered  a  district  in  which,  for  over  40  miles  this 
acclimatized  weed  seemed  to  have  fairly  taken 
possession  of  the  land,  and  the  farmers  in  the 
district  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  apathy 
which  allowed  the  thistle  to  become  such  a  nui- 
sance. Spreading  from  a  small'  point  to  the 
north  of  Hampden,  where  it  said  to  have  been 
introduced  by  a  Hock  of  sheep,  the  thistle  is  now 
to  be  found  all  over  the  valleys  of  the  Shag.  Ote- 
popo  and  Kakanui,  comprising  some  of  the  finest 
agricultural  land  iu  the  colony  ;  and  not  only  in 
the  valleys,  but  up  to  the  tops  of  the  hills,  not  a 
spur  or  a  gully  being  without  its  hundreds  This 
has  now  reached  a  point  at  which  all  the  Thistle 
Prevention  Ordinances  in  the  world  will  fail  to 
prevent  its  spread.  Slowly,  but  surely  it  will 
work  its  way  to  the  southward  and  westward, 
until  it  has  overrun  the  province. 


Mr.  Wm.  Paul's  Exhibition  op  Pot  Roses 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  —The  grand  display 
of  roses  provided  by  Mr.  W.  Paul  for  the  enjoy- 
ment and  entertainment  of  the  visitors  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  during  the  past  week  has  certain- 
y  been  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  a  flairs  of  its 
kind  on  raeord.  The  exhibition  was  held  in  one 
of  the  open  corridors  overlooking  the  grounds, 
the  sides  being  enclosed  with  canvass  ;  and  a 
walk  through  the  exhibition  when  crowded  with 
visitors,  as  it  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  open- 
ing day,  was  sufficient  to  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  the  wisdom  of  the  step,  as  the  enclo- 
sure was  delightfully  cool  without  exposing  either 
visitors  or  flowers  to  cold  chilling  draughts.  Mr. 
Paul  is  too  well  known  as  a  successful  rose- 
grower  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  say  that 
the  whole  of  the  plants  of  which  the  exhibition 
consisted  were  in  the  mostluxuriant  health  and  su- 
perbly flowered.  Suffice,  then,  to  say  that  the 
display  consisted  almost  entirely  of  specimens, 
many  of  which  in  former  days  have  figured  in 
collections  that  have  placed  his  name  at  the  head 


of  the  prize  list.  The  plants  were  arranged  on 
a  stage  erected  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  cor- 
ridor, with*  but  one  exception,  and  that  was  a 
fine  group  placed  facing  the  entrance.  The 
grouping  of  the  various  hues  of  color  left  little  to 
be  desired,  and  the  plants  were  so  arranged  as 
to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  flatness  common 
to  plants  placed  on  stages  erected  in  a  straight 
line  and  of  a  uniform  height,  and  the  general  ef- 
fect was  of  the  most  satisfactory  character.  Be- 
tween the  entrance  and  first  bank  of  roses  was 
an  avenue  of  standard  orange  tree*,  with  masses 
of  variegated  and  zonal  pelargoniums  and  succu- 
lent plants.  Conspicuous  amongst  the  variega- 
ted varieties  were  the  two  white-flowered  silver- 
edged  varieties,  Avalanche  and  Waltham  Bride, 
both  of  which  will,  without  doubt,  be  grand  for 
edging  purposes  on  account  of  their  floriferous 
character.  Amongst  the  other  we  noticed 
WaWiam  Bronze  and  Plutarch,  both  very  ptom- 
ising  as  bedders,  the  coloring  being  remarkably 
rich  and  the  growth  compact  and  vigorous. 

Passing  on  to  the  roses,  it  will  perhaps  be  as 
well  to  say  that  the  display  consisted  almost  en- 
tirely of  the  old  well-established  kinds,  the  new  • 
varieties  not  being  so  fully  represented  as  we  ex- 
pected they  would  have  been,  although  several 
of  the  best  were  staged. 

Amongst  tho  qjder  kinds,  we  noticed  Madame 
Wilkrmot,  a  delicate  sulphur-yellow,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  teas  both  for  exhibition  and  the  con- 
servatory ;  Bougere,  delicate  blush,  full  and  fine; 
Monsieur  FurUido,  sulphur-yellow,  grand  in  bud; 
La  Heine,  deep  rose  pink,  large  and  showy ; 
Paul  Ricaut,  free  flowering,  but  rather  thin 
when  fully  expanded  ;  Madame  C.  Wood,  bright 
crimson,  large,  and  of  fine  form,  but  quite  sur- 
passed by  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  of  the  same 
hue  of  color,  a  grand  rose;  Elizabctli  Vignerony 
a  showy  variety  of  the  shell-petalled  race,  but 
inferior  to  others  in  the  same  way  ;  Coupe  de 
Hebe,  rather  thin,  but  fine  for  forcing  andipot 
culture  ;  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  another  graud  rose 
for  pot  culture,  whether  for  exhibition  or  con- 
servatory decoration  ;  Catharine  Quillot,  rose- 
pink,  small,  but  useful  for  cutting  ;  Pierre  Not- 
tiny,  deep  rich  glowing  crimson,  very  full  and 
fine  ;  Charles  Lavoson,  bright  ro^e,  large  and  full, 
one  of  the  very  best  roses  in  existence  for  pots  ; 
Souvenir  d1  Elite  Vardon,  salmou  ceutre  shading 
to  sulphur,  large  and  fine ;  a  good  useful  rose  ; 
Michel  Bonnet,  a  small  useful  free-flowering  va- 
riety ;  Lcelta,  pink,  large  and  showy,  but  quite 
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surpassed  by  Princess  Christine  ;  Alba  Rosea,  a 
fine  white  companion  to  Marechal  Niel  for  size 
of  flower  and  general  good  qualities  ;  Jfarie  Bau- 
niann.  very  bright  carmine  rose,  large,  full  and 
fine ;  Heine  du  Portugal,  coppery  yellow,  flne  and 
distinct ;  Victor  Verdier,  ro3y  carmine  shading 
to  purple ;  M'trechal  Vaillaut,  purplish  crimson, 
grand  when  about  half  expanded ;  Alpaide  de 
lirtalier,  rose  pink,  very  full,  fine  and  free  dow- 
ering ;  Paul  Perras,  large  and  showy  ;  Senateur 
Vaisse,  still  one  of  the  best  of  the  bright  crim- 
son flowered  varieties  for  general  usefulness ; 
Madame  Boll,  a  rather  shallow  flower  of  no  par- 
ticular merit ;  Mdame  A.  Roujemont,  white,  the 
J>est  of  its  color ;  Princess  Christine,  rosy  peach, 
very  large,  full  and  flne,  one  of  the  best  roses 
sent  out  for  many  years  past ;  Perfection  de 
Lyon,  rose,  reverse  of  petals  lilac,  "thin  and 
poor  when  expanded  ;  this  was  considered  one 
of  the  best  of  last  years's  novelties.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  we  noticed  amongst  other  good  va- 
xieties,  Counle  de  Nanteuil,  Madame  MargoUin, 
Comtesse  de  CftabrilUifU,  Madame  Marie  Body, 
Horace  Vernet,  Juno,  Dr.  Andre,  Madame  C 
Joujneanx,  Louise  Odier,  Beauty  of  Waltham  and 
Madame  Caillat. 

A  few  nice  specimens  of  the  t;mop-head"  aca- 
cia, Rojlinia  inermis,  the  golden  oak  and  varie- 
gated maple  were  tastefully  intermixed  with  the 
roses,  and  the  banks  of  the  latter  were  faced 
with  Pyrethrum,  Golden  Feather,  Euonymus 
radicans  variegata,  and  other  dwarf  growing 
subjects. 


Lkoxardo  da  Ymci  as  X  Botaxist.  In  a 
recent  number  of  Nature,  Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett 
discusses  the  claims  of  the  great  painter  Leon- 
ardo du  Vinci  to  be  ranked  among  the  botanists. 
It  appears  that  the  method  in  which  leaves  are 
arranged  on  the  stem  (phyllotaxis)  was  known 
to  and  described  by  Da  Vinci  long  before  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  in  his  Garden  of  Gyrus,  called 
attention  to  it,  and  before  Grew  and  Malpighi 
noticed  it.  The  feet  that  in  exogenous  trees  the 
age  may  be  determined  by  the  number  of  rings 
and  the  aspect  in  which  the  tree  has  grown  by 
the  greater  thickness  of  the  tree  on  the  south 
aide,  was  also  first  noticed  by  the  great  painter. 
Many  other  illustrations  of  his  botanical  know- 
ledge are  cited,  and  which  have  hitherto  been 
overlooked.  The  student  will  find  in  Mr.  Bus- 
kin's Modem  Painters  many  remarkable  observa 


tions.on  plant  conformation,  which  appear  to  be 
as  much  neglected  by  the  botanist  as  those  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

The  New  Roses  atthkHoyal  HouTicrrLTu- 
ral  Society's  Show  -Ab  the  report  already  giv- 
en hasentered  largely  Into  the  general  charactcrof 
the  Show  and  named  the  successful  competitors, 
I  shall  confine  niysolf  to  the  new  Roses— viz. 
those  of  1808  and  1869,  not  specifying  the  stands,' 
but  picking  them  out  here  and  there: 

Edouard  Morren  was  again  largely  exhibited. 
My  opinion  of  it  remains  as  it  has  always  been  ; 
it  is  a  somewhat  coarse  flower,  and  inclined,  like 
General  Washington,  to  show  a  green  eye.  Prob- 
ably not  one  bloom  in  a  dozen  would  be  fit  to 
put  into  a  stand  of  twelve,  but  when  caught,  it 
will  grace  any  stand.  Reine  Blanche,  a*  shown 
here  and  at  the  ralaco,  was  a  great  deal  too 
rough  for  exhibition,  and  a  good  white  llose  is 
still  a  desideratum.  Nardy  Frcres  is  a  good 
Rose,  as  I  have  said  before,  somewhat  dull  in 
color,  but  we  must  wait  for  another  season  be- 
fore deciding  finally  as  to  its  position.  Madame 
Clert  is  a  very  pretty  bright  pink  flower  of  good 
shape;  and  Thyra  Hammerich  a  very  pretty 
blush  white  Rose  with  shell-like  petals,  formed 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  Baronne  Prevost,  only 
a  little  more  cupped -very  pretty  indeed  at 
times.  Souvenir  de  Monsieur  Pointeau  has 
come  very  rough  this  seasonwhere  I  have  seen  it 
but  its  color  will  al  waysensuro  it  a  welcome  Made- 
moiselle Eugenie  Verdier  is  a  very  pretty  Rose, 
and  likety  to  be  .an  acquisition.  Of  Clemcnce 
Raoux  a  box  was  exhibited  by  Messrs  Lee,  and 
if  constant  to  that  state,  it  was  decidedly  a  no- 
velty, being  of  a  light  blush  ground  distinctly 
margined  with  pink.  Monsieur  Journeaux  is  of 
a  very  peculiar  shade  of  color— reddish  scarlet 
with  a  purplish  tinge  through  it,  good  form  and 
large;  this  struck  me  a  very  desirable  Rose 
Marquise  de  Mortemart  is  an  undoubtedly  good 
Rose  in  a  section  where  good  flowers  are  much 
wanted,  blush  white ;  Madame  Creyton,  a  fair 
Rose ;  Devienne  Lamy,  again  'shown  in  good 
condition ;  Henri  Ledechaux,  a  flue  tannine 
Rose,  of  which  I  have  again  to  say  that  it  de- 
serves to  be  grown  more  than  it  has  been  ;  Julie 
Touvais,  a  very  curious  Rose  with  large  petals, 
almost  reminding  one  of  a  Tea,  but  I  think  one 
not  likely  to  be  of  much  use  ;  Emilie  Ilausberg, 
a  prettily  shaped  pale  rose,  and  with  imbricated 
petals -a  flower  deserving  of  being  grown  if  its 
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habit  bo  good,  -which  it  seemed  to  be  ;  Madame 
Josephine  Guyot,  a  very  pretty  and  well  shaped 
Rose,  winch  I  cannot  find  in  any  catalogue: 
Victor  Trouillard,  too  rough;  Victor  Bihan, 
beautiful  bright  rosy  carmine  :  Dupuy-Jaraain, 
of  which  I  have  again  to  repeat  what  I  said, 
that  it  is  a  beautiful  carmine  Rose  well  worthy 
of  cultivation  ;  Andre  Fresnoy,  not  very  remark- 
able as  shown.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Fer- 
dinand de  Lesseps  and  of  Comtcsse  d'Oxford. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  compara- 
tively few  of  the  ufiw  Roses  of  this  season  have  { 
beeu  exhibited— not  one  of  the  Teas  ;  one  Noi-  j 
sette,  Reine  d'Or  at  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  and  not  i 
above  five  or  six  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  This  j 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  nursery-  j 
men  are  busy  propagating  them,  and  hence  can- 
not afibrd  to  allow  their  plants  to  grow  on  for  ex- 
hibition. .   Of  those  of  1S08  the  following  have,  I 
thiuk,  made  good  their  claim  to  remain  amongst 
our  favorites— Devienne  Lamy,  Dupuy-Jamain. 
Edouard  Morren,  Henri  Ledechaux,  Madame 
Croyton,   Marquise  de  Mortcmart,  Monsieur 
Journeaux,  Souveuir  de  Mous.  l'oitean,  Thyra 
Hammerich  and  Victor  le  Bihan. 

I  have  bloomed  some  of  the  new  Tea  Roses, 
and  am  inclined  to  thiuk  that  we  have  some 
good  kinds  amongst  them.  Chamois  is  rightly 
named,  but  there  is  too  little  of  it.  Madame 
Ducher  has  a  good  deal  of  analogy,  as  I  have  it 
with  Dcvoniensis,  and  it*  a  very  line  Rose.  La- 
marque  a  fluurs  jauuea  promises  to  l>e  agoodyeL 
low  climbing  Rose.  Unique  Is  a  very  remarka- 
ble looking,  shaped  like  a  Tulip,  but  1  wait  for 
another  bloom  before  deciding.  But  to  my 
mind  the  finest  flower  of  the  season,  as  far  as  I 
cm  *ce,  and  from  all,  too,  that  1  heard  in  Paris, 
is  Louis  Van  Itoutte,  raised  by  my  old  friend 
Lacharine,  one  of  the  most  conscientious  of  our 
Rose  raisers  in  France,  and  already  dear  to  all 
lovers  of  the  Rose  by  Fraucoise  Lacharroe.  Lou- 
is Van  Houtte  is  likely,  I  think,  to  uphold  his 
fame  ;  it  is  of  tho  shape  of  the  old  Cabbage  Rose 
and  of  that  fine  Rose  Francis  Trevye  ;  it  has  al- 
so the  fine  perfume  of  the  old  Cabbage  ;  iu  color 
it  is  like  Charles  Lcfebvre  when  it  comes  dark, 
approaching  at  times  to  that  of  Prince  Camille 
de  Uohan.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  vigorous, 
and  altogether  I  am  inclined  to  consider  it  the 
best  Kojhj  of  the  season.  There  is  another  Rose 
whose  position  is  now  so  well  established  that  it 
is  not  needful  to  say  much  of  It,  but  I  question 

if  at  the  Show  on  June  29th  there  was  one  Rose 
which  sooner  caught  the  eye  and  held  captive  | 


the  beholder  than  Duke  of  Ediuburgh.  Mr 
George  Paul  may  well  be  congratulated.on  hav- 
ing sent  out  this  line  English  Hose,  for  in  bril- 
liancy of  color  it  is  unsurpassed,  while  its  tine 
habit  gives  it  also  a  claim  which  many  dark 
Roses  do  not  possess. — D.,  Deal,  London  Jour- 
nal of  Horticulture. 


Cabbage  Snow.— -On  Tuesday  week  a  show 
of  this  edible  look  phice  at  the  Blue  Bo-ir  Stock- 
well  Gate,  near  Nottingham,  when  some  exceed- 
ingly fiue  cabbages  were  exhibited  for  competi- 
tion, some  of  the  specimens  weighing  7  lb.  and 
8  lb.,  with  sound  and  firm  hearts.  The  judges* 
were  Messrs.  Quinton  lUed,  Pleasley  Vale  and 
E.  Jones,  Mansfield,  whose  awards  gave  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  competitors.  After  the  show 
the  raembere  of  the  club  dined  together.  We 
understand  the  members  will  open  their  celery 
club  on  the  eveuing  of  Monday  the  20th  inst. — 
Gardener's  Weekly. 


HORTICULTURAL  NOTICES. 


FRUIT  GROWERS  SOCIETY  OF  ONTA- 
RIO, CANADA. 

A  recent  meeting  reported  in  the  Rural  New 
Yorker,  discussed  the  Raspberry  question.  Tho 
following  is  the  vote  on  the  best  kinds: 

FOB  MABKET. 

The  Philadelphia  had  the  highest  number  of 
votes. 

Doolittle"8  Black  Cap  received  only  one  vote 
less  than  the  Philadelphia. 

McCormick  had  •  three-fourths  of  the  number 
cast  tor  the  Philadelphia. 

Davison's  Thornlcss  had  nearly  half  as  many. 

FOB  HOME  USE. 

Briueklc.s  Orange  had  the  highest  number  of 
votes. 

Franconia  had  half  the  number  cast  for 
Brinckle's  O.-ange,  and  so  had  Orange  King, 
Mr.  Arnold's  seedling. 

Fastolf  and  Yellow  Autwerphad  each  one  less 
than  Franconia. 


OREGON  POMOLOGICAL  AND  HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 

We  learn  that  the  eflf<»rts  to  establish  this  So- 
ciety have  been  very  successful,  and  another 
year  we  shall  probably  be  reading  the  annual 
report  of  its  doings. 
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AUTUMNAL  EXHIBITION 

Of  THK 

td  K  TI 0  V  h  I  DBA  L 

At  HORTICULTURAL  HALL,  Broad  Street, 

ON 

Tuesday,    Wednesday,    Thnrsday    and  Friday, 

13th  to  16th  of  SEPTEMBER,  1810. 

Tho  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  propose*  to  make  a  special  effort,  thif  8eMon,  to  present  to  the  Publie 

an  ATTRACTIVE  EXHIBITION  of 

Fruits,  Flowers,  Bouquets,  Designs  and  Vegetables, 

TOGETHER  WITH  A  8ERIE8  OF  DELIGHTFUL 

BY  INVISIBLE  MUSICIANS, 

Concealed  Within  a  Rower  ot  Wants. 

PARTICULARS  OF  CONCERTS  HEREAFTER. 


Members  of  the  HonTicoxTOaAL  SocrejTT,  and  the  friends  of  horticulture  generally,  are  earnest)/  requested 
to  make  an  effort  to  tend  contributions  of  all  kinds,  adapted  to  the  purpose,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  high  reputation  which  Philadelphia  has  long  enjoyed,  as  the 
first  horticultural  cdtj  in  America. 

TIKE  OF  OPEHIHG  THE  EXHIBITION 

ty  Fruits,  Plants,  Flows  as,  Das  ions,  Vbokta  bjlks,  Blc,  entered  for  competition  for  Premiums, 
must  be  staged  at  or  before  12  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  13tb.  The  award  of  Premiums  will  be  made  soon 
afterwards-       For  further  information  respecting  the  details  of  the  Exhibition,  apply  to 

A.  W.  HARRISON,  Secretary, 

_   15  North  Ninth  Street. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  at  a  Bargain. 

We  hare  over  Ttco  Hundred  uteres  densely  planted  out  to  Small  Fruits  alone,  and  as  we 
are  growing  an  immense  stock,  can  sell  LOUB  and  guarantee 


Send  for  our  Wholesale  List,  also  Terms  to  Agent*. 
If  yon  want  a  bill  of  trees  and  plants  this  fall,  write  us  what  you  want  and  host  much  of  each, 
aavd  we  will  return  the  List  to  yon  with  prices  that  will  prove  satisfactory. 

Parties  at  the  extreme  South  and  in  California  should  order  from  the  North  in  the  fYsfl  as  oar 
Spring  opens  too  late  for  shipment  there. 

If  you  want  to  know  hou)  to  plant,  hour  to  market,  or  ho%9  to  grow  fruit  in  abundance  for  your 
own  table,  send  25  cents  for  our  new  edition  of  8MUXLL  FRVMT  MJV8TR  UCTOR,  64  pages. 


A  M.  PUB.DY,  Palmyra,  E.  Y. 
sepl  PURDY  &  HAHCE,  South  Bend.  Ind. 

A.  M.  Purdy  wishes  to  sends  copy  of  the  8MALL  JFRkVMT  RECORDER  and  COT- 
T.tGF  GdtRDKA^ER,  free  to  all  who  will  send  him  theif  address,  or  13  numbers  from  January  to 
December  for  only  90  cents. 

TREES,  TREES,  TREES. 

We  offer  a  full  line  of  Nursery  Stock,  in  every  department,  with  special  in- 
ducements to  Nurserymen  and  Dealers. 

Our  packing  and  skipping  facilities  are*nOt  excelled  by  any. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Wholesale  Catalogue  on  application, 

DINGEE  &  COHABJJ,  ; 

* -v  Harmony  Grove 

*  . ,    1   k     I      4       \  '  lnV'     .  >  ■  ••  

■».  .».    '  .    VI  .   .     ■  ■■(■.  ••  >  »  •  •! .  > 

"    •  • 


WEST  GROVE,  CHESTER  CO.,  PA. 
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AW,  C.  C„  New  York   II 

Uhh  .J.  W.,  8prin«nt*i.  Mass   » 

Allen,  C.  C.  *  Co.,  New  York   1« 

*  r,  Ow,,  Toledo,  Ohio  » 

A  Co.,  y.iuug  America,  111*  .......  28 

.  S„  Blwood,  N.  Y   4 

n,  Ohio  ........ . . , 

J,  Mew  York., 
liladelpbta  .... 

Berry,  Q.  0.,  North  Strafford,  Conn   IV 

Bluet.  Mary,  Philadelphia   10 

Blies,  B.  K.,k  Sonl,  Mew  York   8 

Buardman,  8.  V  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y  6,  ?,  19 

Bnnckloe  k  Marol,  Philadelphia   4 

Calder,  A.  P..  Boston  Highlands,  Maw    19 

Carpenter  F.  A  W    Rye  Westchester  Co  ,  N.  Y  ft,  « 

Cook,  John,  Carroll  AM  !>,  12 

Corse,  Win  Jk  Son,  Baltimore,  Md   13 

r»rtl.  *  Cobb,  Beaton,  Maes   3 

Diagee  *  Cotiard.Weet  Grove,  Pa  1,  12,  IS 

Doe,  Hoary  *  Co.,  fclixabeth,  N.  J   20 

Donaldson,  J.  *  Co.,  Klttaantag,  Pa.   ft) 

Douglass,  llobt.  *  Son.  YVankegaa,  Hi-   8 

Dreer,  H.  A.,  Philadelphia  3 

Earth  Cloaet  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn   . .  IS 

Kllsworth,  Lewis*  Co.,  Napervllle,  Ills   8 

Uder,  Waiter.  Pbilada   IS 

Kllwaagar  4  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y   19 

Kngle  at  Bro.,  Marietta,  Pa  

Front  A  Co.,  Roche»ter.  IN.  Y   e  •  e  ■  •  •  .  12 

Froet,  B.  C,  WatkIM,  N  Y   li 

Gould  v  Hr.  -. ,  Rochester,  N.  Y   6 


WANTED. 

An  indaatrioo*.  temperate  nan,  who  thoroughly  ande 
the  raising  of  all  kinds  of  track   Ho  one  need  apply  unless  ha  can 

present  Ibe  t'«-sl  tixilmomsls.  An;  one  who  can  do  no,  can  obtain 
a  good,  steady  situation    A  marr!.-d  man  pref. 

j!  t  a  a  g 


An 

business, 
first  year. 


Board,  Lodging  *nd  $250.  in  gold 
A  liberal  Advance  each  following 


sepl 




A.  WHITAKEH, 

NURSERYMAN  AND  FLORIST, 

Houston,  Texas. 


»  - 


Graves.  Solover,  Willard  *  (>».,  Oeaeva,  N  Y 


e  ■  a  e  a  e  • 


.  e  a  e  s  .  .  .  . 


i 


Great  Weatern  Gun  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa   *) 

llall,  Joshua,  Upton,  Iowa   19 

Halllday,  Rout.  J.,  Baltimore,  Md     IB 

llanfoid,  R.  0  ,  Columlma,  Ohio   8 

Harkina,  Daniel,  Wllkesberre,  Pa.....  19 

tlvika*,  Wm.  P.,  Dayton,  Ohio  18 

Uanderaon  A  Pleating,  New  York   8 

Henderson,  Petar,  New  \  ork   14 

lieratine,  D.  W.,  Philadelphia   IS 

Hi  ten  lugs.  At  Co.,  Rew  York   17 

Uooker,  11.  K.  A  Bro.,  Rochester,  ft.  Y   8 

Hoopes,  liro.  A  Thomas,  We»tcbester,  Pa   11 

Hovey  A;  Co.,  Boston,  Mas*  •••......•••*.•...•,.•...'*  18 

Jennings,  K  B.  Southport,  Coun   If 

Jenkins  T.  B.,  Supt..  Chaiubeniburg,  Pa  7,  S,  1.7.  19 

J ndson  k  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y   SU 

Kimball,  0.  K..  Iowa  City,  few*  a* 

King,  H.  A.  k  Co  ,  New  1  ork   s 

Krieder,  John  0. ,  Lancaster,  Pa   lo 

Little,  Wm.  8.,  Rochester,  N.  Y   9 

Vanning,  J.  VV  ,  Reading.  Mass  

Maura,  James  C,  Derlla,  N.J....  

Maxwell  T.  C.  A  Bro  ,  Geneva,  N.  Y   4 

Maxwell,  0.  B.  k  Co..  Dansvilie,  N.  Y   l.i 

Mcehan,  Thomas,  Oerinaatown,  Philed'a  9,  U,  ta,  Jflj 

Merrill  k  Coletnan,  OeneTii,  N  Y   6 

Myere,Tho«.  J.,  Philadelphia...   II 

Otto  A  Achelks,  West  Cheater,  l  a   J.-,  19 

Olm  Bros  ,  Spriagoald,  klaas   » 

Parauna  k  Co.,  Flashing,  N.  Y  ......12,  l.t 

Peeora  Paint  Co.,  Philadelphia   4 

Pelroe,  l.ukrns,  Coeteevlllw,  Pa..   8 

Peuna.  Horticultural  Society   1 

Peiry.  P.  L.,  Canaudaigua,  N.  V   » 

Phoeulx,  F.  K.,  Hleornington,  lla  .11,80 

Pratt  A  Co  ,  Geneva,  New  York  ...•••«••■•«.»••..•.••  14 

Pollen,  Thoa,  J.,  Hightstown,  N.  J    16 

Pnrdy,  A.  M  ..  Palmyra,  N.  \  1 

RoiKirU,  T.,  Naw  York   7 

Ricbardaon  k  Dayton,  'ieneva,  N.  Y   11 

Robertson,  Thomas,  Philadelphia  »> 

Sage,  V.  I.,  Cromwell,  Conn   11 

Saul,  John,  Washington,  D.  0   7 

Scott.  Robvrt,  Philadelphia   'J 

Smith,  Clark  dt  Powell,  Byracaae.  N.  Y..   4 

Smith,  Thomas  B.  k  Co.,  Plantaville,  Conn    II 

Smith,  W.  A  T  ,  Oenera,  New  York   18 

Southwtrk,  T.  T.  k  Co.,  1  ansrilia,  N.Y  8,  9 

Storra,  Harrison  A  Co.,  PaiDCarille,  Ohio  U,  20 

botberland,  C.  at,  Phllad'a   20 

Thorburs,  J.  M.,  k  Co.,  Naw  York   7,  19 

II 
7 

18 
13 


?  A  PRACTICAL  GARDENER  (Protestant)j 
married,  bo  children  ;  aged  45,  English  by  birth; 
competent  to  take  rharge  of  s  place  where  there  is 
hot  and  cold  graperies,  greenhouses,  forcing  and  pro- 
pagating pits.  Refers  to  present  emploj  er  as  to  ca- 
pability and  integrity.  Address, 

L.  B.,  8h*ron,  Mass. 

Asltaatlon  as  gardener,  by  a  married  man:  English,  two  ekil> 
dren.  In  a  flrst  class 
In  all  Its  branches,  bavin 
the  old  country.  Beat 


,  dren.  In  a  flrst  class  private  place;  nnder»Unds  bia  boainwaw 

i  C  %  hflfi  1 


nsatiy  years  exnerlenee  ta  this  and 
refer  fact1  aa  to  charade 
Please  address  Hardener,  care  of  William  Bwlog 
Florist,  100  MeOlU  Sir.  et,  Mnnlreal,  Canada. 

A sanation  aa  head  gardener,  English,  age  34,  married:  ban  a 
thoreagb  ka«»  ledaw  of  tha  vrnfaaaloa  la  aU  Its  branches,  tad 
can  lake  the  management  of  hor*ed  cattle,  Ac.,  if  reqnlrad.  Ad- 
dreaa  Thoe.  Pears,  ItoTeyV  Nurseriaa,  Cambridge,  Kasa. 

AEItoatlon  as  gardener,  by  a  man  who  anderataada  the  baaf- 
neas  la  all  Its  branches.  Refer 
town.  Mkkii 


erence.    Address  A.  B.,  Water 


1    Situation  as  gardener,  by  an  Englishman,  married,  with  a 
A  small  family,  to  take  the  entire  charge  of  a  gentlemen's  plac« 
Thor.i.iglily  undorstaod»^hta  liusln^ss,  haTlng  had  considerable 

a*  'o  abUlty  and^Ta^?t%.  ^^78*1^1^^8^  Jo^hn^'Tt** 


A  or  as 

greenhoos*.  snd  hoi  houses.  M 
fievan"town,  Baltimore  Co.,  Mary 


.  In  a  flrst-daaa  Nnr-ery, 
family,  where  there  Ihera  ara 

..  M.  J  P.  care  of  Mr.  Jo.  WllsoT 
Maryland.  ' 

By  a  florist  In  the  Tlrinrty  of  New  »or%,  a  good  -oft  wooded 
propagatorand  grower.    Address  rTorti-t,  Bonquet  Store,  12» 
Broadway,  Naw  Yoik  '  1 

A Situation  by  a  married  maa  with  no  children,  aa  v.- 
gardener,  and  ti»  make  blroself  generally  nsefnl 
Jarnex  Datilep,  ceire  of  John  dray.  Florist.  Ridge  Road  and 
iugtua  Avenue,  Phlla. 


Trevor  k  Co.,  Lockport,  New  York  

Trowbride  P.,  Mllford,  Conn  •  

YanDuaea,  C-  L„  Macedon,  N.  Y  

Tick,  James,  Rocheatar,  N.  Y  

Yreeland,  8.  B..  Oreenvilla,  N.  Y  

Weathered  A  Chcreroy,  New  York  

Whitakar,  A.,  Honatua,  Texaa  ,  

Wbltiag,  8.  P.  Detroit,  Mieb  

Wood  k  r 


Wood  a  Hall,  Geneva,  N  Y   10 

SE1.D  What.  0.f  «d  Cora.  «  *~  »r^.  of  Hog.. 

O  Poultry  of  the  world,  how  to  n>tc  the  farm  pay.  Addreas 
0.  A.  DhlTt  ChamOeribury,  1M. 


\ Situation  as  gardeaer,  by  a  married  man;  one  wbo  t! 
ly  naderstands  his  bnsinese  in  all  Its  branches;  1ft  years  of 


rirnee  In  the  forcing  of  grape  vlnea.  greenhouse  srark  Ac 

Pa. 

One  who  the 


rens  T.  K..  N.  W.  Cor.  21st  and  Chriatiao  Siraets,  Phllr.,  Pa 
y  a  married  man,  as  gardener 


roensr  line  who  thor- 
l^ts  braaeha.  FMrate 


A Situation  b 
^•■ghly  uaderstanda  bis  huslaeaa  m  all 

place  preferred.    Address  A.  B.  C,  care  of 
yunk,  Phlla. 

A Situation  hv  a  marriad  man  aa  general  gardener;  a  rider- 
stands  all  branches  of  the  hn-lTHsa,  and  la  willing  to 

J. 


Office  of  Uardener  t  Monthly, 

A  Situation  by  a  thorough  practical  gardeaer  of  15y«arS 
.ri.rienos  la  all  departments  of  the  profession.  Compel' 


.  Competent  to 

tak a  charge  of  a  good  private  or  public  pleae.  Married,  no  ehtl- 
dren,  age  SI;  caa  give  the  beat  of  reference.  Addreas  M  P..  78, 
Franci.  Streat,  Rochoatar,  S.  Y. 

\|  flrst  claaa  gardener,  either  eommerctal  or  private. 
 atands  hia  bnainaaaiu  alt 


its 
i  care 


particulars  Address  0.  H.  T  , 
den  Street,  Provldanoa,  K.  I. 

By  a  middle  aged  married  man.  no  childrea,  Swiss,  with  t 
reference,  and  responsible,  with  practical  experleneo  of 
d<-afng  In  all  Its  braacbea;  able  to  manage  aay  place  and  lay  oat 
grounds  tastefully.  Would  agree  to  work  on  shares  In  nnreary  aw 
or  fruit  and  tobacco  bosine-s,lf  aot  for  wages.  Addre.s  H  M.. 
Gardener'*  Monthly  Office. 

T)yayonng  married  man,  no  childrea.  understands  hot  art 
Ueold  grapery,  Fruit,  flowers  aad  vegetal.,  e.,  and  the  maaaga- 
medt  of  a  gentleman's  grounds  In  general ;  has  the  bast  of  refer, 
ence  from  his  last  employer.  Willing  to  go  to  any  part  of 
try.   Addreas  P.  Foley,  Conshohockea,  Pa.,  cr  office  of 
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o    Dreer's  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 

BULBS  AND  OTHER  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

With  directions  for  their  culture  and  management  Alto  a  lilt  of  the  moat  de- 
sirable 

I 

WINTER  BLOOM IHG  PLANTS,  ROSES.  CARNATIONS,  CAMELLIAS,4C 

Choice  Flower  Seeds  for  sowing  in  the  Autumn,  with  a  list  of  the  beat 
varieties  of  Small  Fruits  for  general  cultivation  ;  with  numerous  engrav- 
ing* and  a  Colored  Plate  of  Hyacinths  mailed  to  applicants. 

t 

DREER'8  PREMIUM  PANSY  SEED 

For  sowing  in  the  Autumn,  price  50  cents  per  paper. 

i 

APPLE  GERANIUM  SEED 

Fresh  seed;  our  own  growth;  25  cents  per  paper. 


HENRY  DREER, 

Sbedbman  and  Florist,  71*  Chestnut  8t.,  Phila. 


PRIZE  EXHIBITION  OF  GRAPES. 

at  the  New  Seed  Warehouses  of 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

Noe.  23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  St,  New  York, 
Soft.  27th,  28th,  29th,  and  30th. 

A  schedule  of  prizes  will  be  mailed  to  all  appli- 
cants.   The  earnest  co-operation  of  all  interested  in 
the  eultnre  of  this  delicious  fruit  is  invited. 
Address  B.  K.  BLIS8  A  SONS, 

il  P.  O.  Box  No.  5712,  New  York. 

COLUMBUS  NURSEKY7 

Fall  of  Fall  1870. 

We  offer  to  the  trade  and  those  intending  to  plant 
this  Fall— 

FRUIT  TREES,  Standard  and  Dwarf;  ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES,  Deciduous  and  Evergreen;  WEEP- 
ING TREES,  SHRUBS  in  great  variety; 
ROSES,  GRAPES,  SMALL  FRUITS. 
HERRACEOUS  PLANTS,  BUL- 
BOUS ROOTS,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac., 

Our  stock  is  large  and  of  fine  quality. 
Assortment  complete. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  to  all  parts  of  the  West 
and  South  West  promptly  and  at  reasonable  rates,  is 
unsurpassed. 

Correspondence  solicited  annd  Catalogues  sent  on 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

2  volumes  bound  in  one,  of  Hovey'8  Fruits  of 
America,  95  plates  of  Fruit,  colored  from  nature, 
cost  $35,  will  be  sold  for  $80.  American  Pomology 
by  Dr.  Brinckle,  37  plates,  very  rare,  $5. 

Volumes  can  be  eiamined  at  office  of  Qarden*r*$ 
Monthly. 


I)1 


B.  Q  HANFORD, 
Columbus,  Ohio 


TCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS, 
JAPAN  LILIES.  Ac.  Ac . 

Our  Autumn  Priced  Catalogue  (1870)  of  Selected 
Dutch  and  other  BULBS,  containing  also  much  valu- 
able information  in  reference  to  their  culture,  to 
which  we  add  i.  list  of  choice  SMALL  FRUITS  when 
desired  to  do  so,  will  bo  mailed  promptly  to  all  ap- 
plicants enclosing  10  cents;  regular  customers  sup- 
plied without  charge.  Our  DUTCH  BULBS  were  se- 
lected early,  expressly  for  our  retail  trade,  and  (here* 
fore  may  be  relied  upon  Wa  also  offer  a  quantity 
of  assorted  Bulbs  in  small  cases.  Price  and  schedule 
on  application. 

Collection  of  Bulbs  at  $20,  $10,  $5  and  $3— mailed 
free.  For  full  particulars,  see  our  new  Bulb  Cata- 
logue. CURTIS  A  COBB, 

■epl         348  Washington  St.,  Boeton,  Mass. 


- — 


ASPARAGUS, 


Of  tho  best  kind,  at  $3  per  1C00.  And  Apple 
Maple  Seedlings  at 


sepl 


NURSERY  ASSOCIATION, 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 
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EXTRA  LARGE  PLANTS  Of 

CAMELLIA  AND  AZALEA. 

to  make  room.    For  prices  and  kinds, 


T.  B.  JENKINS,  8o»T., 

NUKBKKY  ASSOCIATION, 

Chambereburg,  Pa. 


AND 

TO  OARDE.NBRS  A 
I  am  now  prepared  to  furnLh 
PACK  I  0  AND  FANCY  BASK  T  MOSS  AND  PEAT 

A!#<>  a  large  »»riety  of  wild  Fnrwjt  riUnt»,_  in  eluding  _ 


large  variety  or  wll<l  rnrw»i  pla 

lattfolia,  Kalmla  angu.ttfolla,  Holly,  Birch,  Rod  Cedar, 
Clothr*.  UTanrai,  Tephroeia,  Crprtpedlum, 


Ny  alpha: 
Lackki 


a,  Li  Hum  superbum,  Blatla,  Barracoota,  (Pitcher  Plant), 
(Food  Lily),  Ac. 

"Bf.    All  root*  will  bo  packed  aad 
Writ*  for  Price  I.Ut . 


1 1848.  T  1870. 

T.  C  MAXWELL  &  BROS., 

Genera,  Ontario  Co..  V.  T. 
i  Offer  for  the  Fall  trad«  a  large  and  fine 

Stock  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Including  a  large  lot  of 

Standard  Pears,  extra  strong,  2  and  8  years 
Dwarf  Pears,  2  to  4  years  old. 
Standard  and  Dwarf  Apple  Trees. 


Lavaax  WajuTH  for  decorati 
hdi  to  the  city,  froo  of  eoargO- 

aopl  JAMBS  C.  M  aI'ks,  Berlin,  Camden  Co.,  ft.  J. 

■  7? 


NEW  AND  PRACTICAL. 

ITS  CULTIVATION. 


Aad  now  and  Important  Instruction,  for  keeping 
purehaae  and  location  of  .ultablo  Und*.  Bj 

MARK  8  BA88KTT.  Blwood.  5.  i. 


Flams,  Peaches,  Apricot*,  nectarines. 

Orange  Quince  2  to  3  feet  by  the  100  or  1000. 
Grape  Vines,  etrong  plants  by  the  quantity  in. 
eluding  Eumelan 

Alio  a  general  assortment  of 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Boses, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  *Vo.,  4e. 

Orders  solicited. 


TIIE 


A  SUPERB  STOCK 

or 

Pear  Treee,  Standard  and  Dwarf, 

PLUM  TREKS 

AND 

CHERRY  TREES. 

All  offered  at  low  ratee. 
Now  is  the  time  to  buy 
Address  or  call  at  the 

SYRACUSE  NURSERIES, 

Where  a  general  assortment  of  NURSERY  STOCK 
of  superior  quality  thronghout  may  be  found. 

Particular  inducements    offered    to  Wholesale 


Book  and  Job, 

PLAIN  &  FAN0Y 


sep2 


SMITH,  CLARK  ft  POWELL 

STnAcus*,  New  Yokk 


L, 

•    'Ml  I 


lishmrnt. 


We  are  now  specially  prepared  to  exe- 
cute all  kinds  of  Type  Printing  in  the 

neatest  and  most  modern  styles.  We  have 
the  largest  collection  (and  are  constantly 
adding  to  it)  of  Fruit  Plates  for  Cata- 
logue*, of  any  office  in  the  country,  which 
we  insert  in  Catalogues  when  desired  with- 
out extra  charge. 

Our  prices  are  moderate,  and  all  work 
executed  with  dispatch  and  promptness. 

We  will  cheerfully  give  estimates  on  any 
work  which  may  be  desired. 

Address,    : . »  <». 
BRINCKLOK  k  MA  ROT, 

■  ■  -2»  N.  Sixth  St.,  Phila 
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VEGETABLE  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS— For  Present  Planting. 

per  os.   per  lb. 

Cabbage,  Early  Jersey  and  Wakefield  (True)  -  „  $1  00   |12  00 

Burly  Dutch  tad  Winningstadt.  ~  ..   40      4  00 


Cauliflower,  Early  Paris  and  Nonpariel   1  50  80  00 

Early  Erfurt  irfld  Dyker  ..   „   3  00  35  00 

Lettuce,  Early  Carted  Simpson  (True.)   40  4  00 

*      Hardy  Green  and  Tennis  Ball,   40  4  00 

♦«      Butler  and  Brown  Dutch  „   40  4  00 

8iberi&n  Kale  or  Sprouts                           ~  ~.».  .....   10  75 

Spinach,  Round  and  Prickly   10  75 

Free  by  Mail. 


Asparagus  Roots,  Conner's  Colossal  and  Giant  Rhubarb  Roots,  Linneus. 

Beet  seas  »n  for  Southern  planting. 

HENDERSON  *  FLEMING, 
sepl  Sxkd  MsacHANTS  and  Growers,  67  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Selected  from  100  Varieties. 

Boyden's  30,  monstrous  berry,  1  oz.  each.  Charles  Downing,  extra  fine;  Nicanor,  Romeyn  Seedling, 
Boy  den's  No.  15,  Boyden's  No.  49,  50  cents  per  doz.,  $1  50  per  100,  $10  per  1000,  these  6  varieties  1  doz. 
each  free  by  mail  %2.  President  Wilder,  Kentucky,  Hudson's  Early,  Hudson's  No.  9,  Hudson's  No.  3  and 
Conqueror,  these  6  varieties  are  all  new  and  of  great  promise.  President  Wilder  end  Kentucky  are  believed 
to  be  the  finest  berries  yet  introduced.  Hudson's  Early  is  very  large  and  productive,  and  ripening  ten 
days  before  the  Wilson.    Plants  $1  per  doz  ,  $5  per  100  or  the  6  varieties  one  doz.  each,  free  by  mail,  $3. 

We  have  made  extensive  arrangements  to  supply  Boyden's  30  and  Charles  Downing  by  the  1000,  be- 
lieving them  to  be  the  most  productive  and  profitable  market  Strawberry  known,  bringing  50  cents  a  quart, 
last  season,  when  Wilson  sold  for  20  cents.  Address 

F.  &  W.  CARPENTER, 

Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

Nursery  Stock 

FOR  THE  FALL  OF  1870, 

H  ,  m*  HQ  OKIE  &  ®E:@S 

Desire  to  call  the  attention  of  those  in  want  of  TfURSRRY  STOCK  to  their  very  extensive  and  well  grown 
assortment,  which  wilt  be  ready  for  shipment  this  fall,  of  which  the  following  are  particularly  line,  and 
all  of  which  will  be  sold  at  lowest  wholesale  rates. 

STANDARD  PEAR  TREES,  2  and  3  years  old,  very  strong. 
DWARF  "         "         "      "      "   extra  large  and  fiue. 

STANDARD  AND  DWARF  APPLE  TREES,  2  to  4  years  old. 
SIBERIAN  CRAB  APPLE  TREES,  2  to  4  years  old. 
STANDARD  AND  DWARF  CHERRIES,  1  and  2  years  old. 
PLUM  TREES,  1  and  Shears  old. 
CURRANTS,  a  large  and  very  fine  stock. 
GRAPE  VINES,  RASPBERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES,  Ac. 
JUNIPERS  AND  ARBORVITjES,  1  to  3  years  transplanted. 

And  a  general  assortment  of  nursery  stock  equal  in  quality  to  any  in  the  country. 
We  have  also  a  large  quantity  of 

BASSWOOD  BARK. 

i 

Prepared  for  nursery  use,  which  is  of  very  fine  quality,  and  will  be  sold  low. 
Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  furnished  upon  application. 

XT.  E.  HOOKER  d  JiliO., 

Rochester,  JV.  Y. 
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nroe  Co.  Nurseries, 
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We  offer  for  the  Fall  Trade  of  1S70,  a  full  line  of  first  cW 

Nursery   :\3  t  ook.  „.,lCii 

in  every  department,  consisting  largely  of  STANDARD  AND  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES,  and  all  kinds  of 
SMALL  FRUITS.    Abo,  an  extra  fine  Stock  of 

ORNAMENT  All    TREES   AND   SHRUBS.  . 

Would  call  special  attention  to  our  new  > 

AMERICAN  &  KILMARNOCK  WILLOWS.  WEEPING  MOUNTAIN  ASH 

MOUNTAIN  ASH,  first  quality  and  extra  sire;  and  AMERICAN  ARBORVlTyE,  from  one 

to  four  feet  high,  by  the  IU00  or  10,(KV. 

Dealers,  Nurserymen  and  Planters  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  call  and  examine  our  Stock.  Cor- 
respondence solicited  with  any  who  wish  to  purchase  in  large  or  small  quantities. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  AND  PARTICULAR  ATTENTION. 
Catalogues  furnished  on  application.  Address, 

sept  GOULD  BROTHERS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


S.   BOARDMAN   &   CO.,  NURSERYMEN, 
H.oolietater,  N&*w  Tori 

Ofier  for  the  Fall  Trade  a  laige  »ud  well  giown  Stock  of  Standard  and  Dwarf 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vinos,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses, 

Hedge  Plants,  Ac. 

In  large  or  small  quantities.         Wholesale  Catalogues  by  poet.  .  [scp 

PURE  BRED  POULTRY  FOR  SALE. 

We  offer  from  our  Impoitc.l  Stock  DARK  BRAHMAS  and  HOUDENS,  spring>b«tshed  Chickens.  $12 
trio.  Laying  l  ulletts,  one  year  old,  $20  trio.  Light  Biabmas,  Silver  Gray  Dorking,  Silver  Spangled 
Haruburgs,  Spring  Chickens,  $8  trio.    One  year  old  laying  Pullets,  $12  trio. 

We  strongly  recommend  our  HouJeus,  as  be<ng  the  best  Layers  known  ;  Ibey  are  large  and  benutiful. 

Send  for  Catalogue.    Address,  . .  , 

P.   &   W.  CARPENTER, 

eep  Rye,  West  Chester  County,  New  York. 

CHEAP  PLANTS  " 
For  tHe  Fall  Trade  01  lS^O. 

Conbisting  of  BOURBON  and  BEN-GAL,  TEA,  HYBRID  PERPETUAL,  NOJSETTE  or  CLLMBING, 

PKA1RE  and  MOSS  ROSES. 

CARNATIONS,  best  six  Winter  Flowering  kinds. 

BOUVARD1AS  and  a  general  assortment  of  Winter  Flowering  Plants. 

Also,  stock  plants  embracing  Scented  Zonale  gold  and  silver  variegated  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes, 
Lantanas,  Dahlias,  Chiysaiithcmump,  &c,  in  variety. 

All  plants  carefully  handled  and  packed,  and  all  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

My  Price  List  is  now  ready  and  will  be  Bent  free  to  all  applicants.  Address, 

BCp  S.  B.  VREELAND,  Greenville,  Hudson  Co.,  N.  J. 
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IMPORTED  DUTCH  BULBS. 

Descriptive  Price.l  Catalogue  of  /Hyacinth*, 
Tulips,  lAlten,  $c.,'Tot  trie  Autumn  of  1H7i>. 
Minted  (..  iU|DpltauU.  J.  W  THORBURN  &  CO., 
15  John  Street.  JVcw  York.  « 


Made  of  1st  quality  of  Manilla  paper.  Will  shed 
water  and  dampness.  For  parkin*  plants,  vine*, 
tec,  covering  Guns,  Botts,  ic.fwm  air  and  moisture. 

GRAFTING  WAX— of  first  quality,  for  Nnraery- 
men  and  Grafters,  s.  in  small  package*  for  retailing. 

CRANBERRY  PLANTS,  sent  by  mail  from  100 
to  1000  plants,  f»0  cents  per  100. 

Cranberry  Culturitt  Price  20  eta.,  by  mail.  Will 
give  all  the  information  nwcHirv  for  their  cutture. 

iS  F.  TROWBRIDGE.  Mu.roiefc,  Conn. 


YOUNG  ORNAMENTAL  STOCK, 

For  Nurserymen  *  I.arjre  Planters  at  a  distance 

This  has  been  a  specialty  with  us  for  a  number  of 
years.    Oar  collection  for  this  Fall's  Sales  is  wry 

extensive,  both  of 

DECIDUOUS  and  EVERGREEN  TREES, 

ari  l  <«f  different  s*a»en  of  growth. 

S" 'o™ '^HEUS,  W„,  C„..lt,,  P.. 


FIRST-CLASS  4  YEAR  OLD 


Apple  T^eg, 

leading  kinds,  $12u  per  1000.  , 

■i  •»  T.  a  JENKINS,  SUPERINTENDENT, 

rl    NrastnT  Association,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Buy  the  BlaoltBoauty! 
 EUMELAN  

Best  Early  Grape— Sweet,  large,  luscious.  Vine 
hardy,  prolitic,  $2  each  ;  fl8  per  doz.  Srnt  by  mail. 
Descriptive  Nursery  Catalogue,  full  of  fa«  ta  and  hints. 
1"  ets.  Family  and  Club  rates  of  Trees* ,  Vines,  8wt., 
free.       MERKELL  «  COLEMAN.  Genera,  N-  Y. 

Saul's  Nurseries,  . 

WASHINGTON  CITY;  D.  C. 

The  undersigned  offers  for  the  Fall  Trade,  a  very 
extensive  Slock  of  well  grown 

FRUIT  TREES, 

at  low  rates. 

PEARS-Standard  and  Dwarf -a  large  stock  of  fine 

■TianiUnvv*  ml  -> 

APPLES,    PEACHES.    CHERRIES,  APRICOTS, 
PLUMS,  &c. 

GRAPE  VINES  — The  leading  kinds  for  Vinyards. 

.**.'» i^"^  i-jffi;  T.  7  .  ..I   T    ...?n   Ir.ittVofn  i  J?- 

witb  the  newer  varieties. 

STaA  W  HI.  i.  ];;».-■  ,    I;  ■>    .  i  i  K  '..  I  f  • ,    BUM  KRKRRIKS,  fee 

EVERGREENS— Small  sizes  suitable  for  Nursery- 
men.    Also,  larger  plants  in  great  variety. 
Fruit   Tree   Stocks,   Flowering  Shrcds, 
'  t  »T    Ornamental  Trees,  <co, 
riant  department. 

NEW  AND  RARE  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS — A 
large  collection,  suitable  for  Florists,  Amateurs,  &e. 

ROSES — All  the  new  varieties  of  1S70,  and  the 
finest  of  previous  years. 

BULBOUS  R'KVTa  of  the  finest  quality,  Imported 
direct  from  Holland,  consisting  of  Double  and  Single 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  ke„ 

Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL, 

53  WASHINGTON  CITY,  D.  C. 


DUTCH  BULBS  AND  ROOTS. 

ANT.  ROOZEN.  Overmen,  near  Haarlem, 

Holland,  «m  b«?U4  townd  Li>  Catalogue  of  Dutch 

Dulbs  and  Roots  for  1870  '<'•»  Gardeners,  Ama- 
teurs, &c.  "»  ippileatios.  All  parcels  eitrrlmje  paid  to 
.Y,  ,,-  V.jrk  Full  <t:r»ctioti»  r«r  remitting,  Ac  .  in  Cnulogae.  f.ir 
whfrh  |>1n»  aj.p'y  »"  T-  ROBSRTS,  P.  O.  BOS  672.  ^e*  v,,rk. 
or  to  toy  '■  I  H'.v[.  ^  I 

Shaker  Grape  Roots. 

IVES'  SEEDLING  and  CONCORD,  2  years  old. 
No.lsre1eledVirte«,at$«0  per  I0»n. 

Address,  H.  B.  BEAR, 

si  Harrison,  Ohio. 

HONEY  LOCUST  for  HEDGES. 

We  offer  a  large  and  well  grown  stock  of  this  de- 
sirable HEDGE  PLANT,  two  years  old,  at  low  rales 

Prices  on  application.  Address, 

S.  BOARDMAN  &  CO,  Nursertmen, 
s5  Rochester,  New  York. 

Reading  Nursery. 

Sixteen  Year*  Old. 

Large  STANDARD  PEAR  TREES,  twice  trans- 
planted, for  early  bearing. 

DWARF  FRUIT  TREES,  in  variety. 

Large  and  Small  Frnits  generally. 

GRAPE  VINES,  &c- 

2000  TETOFSK.Y  APPLE  TREES,  2  to  5  feet, 
50  cents  to  $1  each. 

LA  VERSAILLES  and  IMPROVED  RED  CUR- 
RANT PLANTS,  1  to  2  years,  $<>  to  *10  per  100. 
(Small  plants  and  Cuttings  by  mail  J. 

PRESIDENT  WILDER  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
$1  per  dozen,  by  mail 

SABLE  QUEEN  BLACKBERRY,  new  and  most 
desirable. 

EVERGREENS  a  SPECIALTY. 

Hemlock  and  Arborvitco,  pruned  for  separate 
planting. 

Priced  Catalogues,  illustrated  with  17  cuts  of 
Trees  and  Fruits,  by  mail,  free. 

J.  W.  MANNING, 

si  RuJHzro,  Ma  s. 


/ 
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e  wjsn ore ejh  ajto  euro pea* 

Earth  Seedlings. 

10,000,000  Evergreen  Seedling*,  1,  2,  3  years  old. 
10,000,000  Kuropean  Larch  Seedling*  one,  and  two 

ye;tra  old. 

TranfpUnted  Evergreens,  Apple,  Pear  and  Moun- 
tain Ash  Seedlings,  &c. 

ROBERT  DOUGLA8  8t  SON, 


sep. 


Waukegan,  Ilia. 


BED  DUTCH  CURRANTS 

AND 

Houghton  Seedling  Gooseberries. 

A  heavy  stock  of  strictly  fiist  clsai  plants,  very 
fine,  are  offered  low  by  the  quantity  by 

OTTO  k  ACHELIS, 

Westchester,  Pa. 


T.  T.  Southwick  &  Co., 

DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Will  be  pleased  to  send  their  rates  on  the  follow- 
ing articles  to  all  applicants 
Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear  Trees. 
Standard  Apple  Trees. 

E.  Richmond,  E.  Morcllo  and  assorted  varieties  of 

Cherries. 
Plums,  2  years. 
Transcendent  Crab  Trees. 
Cherry  and  Red  Currants. 
Pear  Seedlings,  fine. 
Cherry  Stocks 
Anger  Quince. 


STANDARD  AND  DWAEF  PEAR  TREES. 

50,000  one  and  two  year  old.  Principally  Bartlett 
Standard,  and  duchess  Dwarf.  The  moat  desirable 
market  varieties.    Extra  large  for  their  age. 


sep3 


LUKEN8  PEIRCE, 

Coatesville,  Fa. 


CONCORD,  IONA 

And  other  new  and  old  varieties  of  Grape  Vines  for 
sale  cheap. 

T.  B.  JENKINS,  Suit., 

NORSK aT  ASSOCIATION, 

sepl  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


A  hne  lot  of  I  ai  d  i.  year  old  PEACH  TREES,— 
APPLE,  PEAR  and  CHERRY  TREES, 
of  leading  kinds. 

GRAPE  VLNES,  1  and  2  years  old,  by  the  1000} 
largely  of  Concord. 

SMALL  FRUITS,  in  variety,,  of  most  popnlar  kinds. 

Oeago  Hedges  and  Linnirus  Rhubarb, 
Conover's  Colossal  Asr  aracis  Roots,  1  year  old, 
by  the  thousand.    Send  for  Circular,  to 
•a  !  H.  M 


A  Rare  Opportunity  for  a  Piofita- 
ble  Investment, 

Desiring  to  retire  from  business,  we  offer  for  sale 
the  entire  stock  of  the  Do  Page  Coohtt  Nc»eBeu«. 
at  Naperville,  Ills.,  at  one-half  the  wholesale  price*. 
The  grounds,  consisting  of  some  ISO  acres),  together 
with  the  propagating  and  plant  houses,  and  other  ac- 
cessary buildings,  will  be  sold  or  leased  to  the  pur- 
chaser as  he  may  desire. 

These  Nurseries  are  located  30  miles  west  of 
Chicago,  on  the  C.  B.  kQ.H  R..  over  which  pats 
daily  12  passanger  and  some  30  freight  trains,  afford- 
ing excellent  facilities  for  shipping  to  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  convenience  to  parties  wishing  to 
visit  these  Nurseries  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  lo- 
cality in  the  8tate. 


located  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  Chi- 


cago and  its  many  suburban  towns,  with  their  rap^ 
growth  and  increasing  demand  for  trees,  shrub* 
and  plants,  for  ornamental  as  well  as  for  fruit,  af- 
fording an  almost  unlimited  convenient  market 
Makes  the  location  of  these  Nurseries  the  most  de- 
irable  in  the  North- West.  Our  stock  is  grows 
with  a  due  regard  to  this  demand  of  the  country.  Our 
facilities  for  propagating  are  superior. 

A  correspondence  or  visit  is  requested  from  any 
wishing  to  purchase. 

LEWIS  ELLSWORTn  k  CO., 
Propritton  of  Vie  Dm  Page  County  Nurseric*, 

Sep2  NAPEBVILLK,  ILLS. 

The  Bee-Keepers'  Journal 

and  JTaiional  Agriculturist. 

Sample  copy  free»  or  on  trial. 
^  three  Months  for  Ten  Cents:  er 
j  (b»lance  of  1870),  Four  Months.  Free 
to  m*  aabecrUian  (or  187 1,  and  two  tint 
En r ravings  or  choice  of  a  Beok- 
"Book  Lint,"  Free  to  each  eubacrtbar. 
The  Journal  and  National  Agriculturist  is  a 
Large  Illustrated  Double-Quarto  Forty-Co hunn 
Paper,  containing  Ft**  Departmenta,  via:  BFK-KKBT154. 
AGRICULTURE,  HOME  AND  FIRK8IDF,  LADIES*. 
YOUTHS'  DEPARTMENTS,  making  li  ihe|" 

Agricultural  and  Family  Paper  in 
for  only  $1  a  year. 

WANTED- Ageata  Everywhere,  Old  or 1 
Men  or  Women.  Fife  Cammteaton*  gtvea  la  the  l»e 
■tranche*  of  oar  baaineea.  Two  ten  per  cent  ellowaiwee  to  pay 
traTelling  expense*.  Meet  Bee-Beepers  and  Farm  en 
will  Join  a  dob  for  the  Journal,  at  ♦»  a  year,  with  the  in- 
ducements of  Four  Months  Free,  Two  Por- 
traits «  a  Book  IncliwLrd.  ai.d  y,  I  we  pay  agent.  .  Liberal 
Commission  'tI  r**n  or  I'renunraa  In  enen  branch. 

One  year  Free  to  'be  agaat  sending  ua  throe  new  »»Wri- 
bare;  or  free  nod  valuable  premium*  frtn  the  "Prcniinin 
List,"  (»r  15  per  Cent  ca*hh  to  agents  sending  elnba  of  lea  or 
mure  aubacribera;  or  One  Tear  Free  "Itb  the  Phrcno 
logical  Journal  and  Packard's  Monthly  <?r  <-,  *.v<. 
for  $3|  or  the  Bural  New  Yorker  (*3>.ft»r  $3.25 
or  the  American  Agriculturist  for  $2*  er 

with  any  other  Valuable  Paper, «  p*r  our  ciai*ug 

Ll«  with  the  principal  papers  In  tbe  United  SUtaa.  100  Pa- 
pers at  Club  Ratoa-  All  explained  in  September  number. 
Sample  Copy  Free.  Ad.lrem. 

B.  A.  KING  &.  CO.,  240  Broadway,  New  Twrk. 
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a    One  year  Pear  from  Graft. 

b    One  year  Pear  from  Bud. 

o    Two  year  Pyramid. 

160,000   PEAR  TREES, 

Standard  or  Pyramid  form, 
At  LOW  rates  to  the  TRADE. 

Send  for  Fall  Price  List,  slating  varieties  and  number  wanted. 

Address,  F.    L.  PERRY. 

Canftndftffjua,  Xcw  York. 




We  can  furnish  in  quantity  a  fine  article  of  Pear 
lings,  having  the  largest  quantity  of  first-class 
ts  of  any  grower  in  the  United  State*.  Unlike 
majority  of  American  stork,  they  are  free  from 
"  t.  healthy  and  extra  fine, 
plea  and  rates  on  application. 

T.  T.  SOUTH  WICK  k  CO., 
■epl  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

RED  C0IXH1CAN  MAPLE 

AND 

GLOBE  ARBORVIT/E 

Every  one  will  want  to  posseaa  these  two  rare  and 
beautiful  trees,  who  may  not  want  to  get  other 
things  by  express.  We  will  therefore  have  to  send 
these  free  by  mail. 

One  of  each,     $1  50  Four  of  each,     $5  00. 

For  prices  in  quantitiea,  see  Trade  List. 

THOMAS  MEF.HAN, 

Germantown,  Phila. 


PEARS,  EVERGREENS  AND  ROSES. 

Standard  Pears,  large  sizea ;  Dwarf  Pears, 
extra  fine,  2  yeara ;  including  Clapp's  Favorite, 
Beurre  d'Anjou,  Beurre  de  Assumption.  Souvenir 
du  Congress,  ius.    Evergreens,  a  large  stock. 

Roses,  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Prairie  and  other  hardy 
varieties,  including 

6000  FINEST  WHITE  BOSES. 

All  of  the  above  stock  is  thrifty  and  of  the  beat 
quality,  and  will  be  sold  to  the  trade  on  very  lea- 


J.  W.  ADAMS, 

Springfield,  Masa. 


The  subaeriber  offers  for  aale  this  Fall  a  choice 
atock  of  ROSES,  upwards  of  25,00<>,  compriaing  all 
tho  new  varieties  imported  every  year  from  Kurope. 

Also  Pelareoniuma,  Azaleas,  Camellias  and  other 
greenhouse  plants. 


sep2 


R.  S.  SCOTT, 
755  South  19!h  Street,  Phila. 


GRAPE  VINES  AND  CURRANTS. 

p*r  100  pr  WO 

5,000  2  year  old  Concord  Grape  Vines,  -  f  50. 

5,tH>0  ii      Red  Dutch  Currants  -  -    0.  40. 

2,000    M     11     Cherry  Currants  -  -  -  .    8.  CO. 

Address  JOHN  COOK, 


s*p2 


Carroll  P.  O.,  Bait  imore  Co.,  Md. 


sepl 


Rare  and  Beautiful 

Trees  and  Plants,  continually  offered  for  aale  at  the 

Rochester  Commercial  Nurseries, 

Established  1630. 

All  thoae  who  are  interested  in  out  of  door  life, 
as  well  as  Nirskrtmkn  and  Deai.f.js  in  Tree* 
are  requested  to  send  for  oui  Cataloguea. 

<35"The  new  "  Skmi  Annual  Circular"  of 
wholesale  prices  juat  published.  Also,  a  I  ireular 
giving  description  and  testimonials  of  the 

NEW  MT.  VERNON  PEAR, 

A  Beautiful  Colored  Bnyraiiny,  of  which  will  be 
given  to  all  who  ask  for  it. 

AdJresa 


8ep2 


If".  S.  LITTLE, 

Rocheater,  N.  Y. 
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M8aocesBon  to  EDWARD  A.  WOOD, 
Wholesale,  and  Re^il  Dealers  in 

o  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TR 

°  SHRUBS,  VINES,  PLANTS, 


b 

to 


Our  Lists  include  tbe  best  Nurseries  in  every  State  Of  the  Union,  hence  we  hare  the  largeilnaetti- '  u 
ties  fur  supplying  our  Customers  with  any  thing  that  can  be  found  in  the  market  and  at  lowest  n 
rates  '  ^  -  - 


SEND   FOR   CIRCULAR   AND  PRICE8. 


r-  Prune  Fresh  APPLE  SEEDS.   Also.  {ft 

Wj   JPEAR,    PLUM,    PEACH,    CHERRY  4 

«AND  ALL  OTHER  NURSERY  SEEDS  IN  SEASON,  AT  LOW  PUCES. 

A  rhoicc  importation  of      ,  

n  n  t.  -r  « 


To  arrive  in  September,  to  be  offered  by  the  caae  or  in  qaautkies  to  suit  purchasers  on  the 
most  favorable  terms.       Address,  .i<>  . 


* 

3 
o 

WOOD  &  HALL,  !B 

E"l     aedt  Geneva,  Ontario  County,  New  York.  1*4 

IMPORTERS  &  DEALERS  IN  NURSERY  STOCK,  SEEDS,  BULBS  &  HORTICULTURAL  GOODS. 

MAGNIFICENT  NEW  CAMELLIA. 

MRS.  ANNE  MARIE  HOVEY. 

HIO-VEY  db  OCX, 
53  North  Market  Street,  Boston, 

Having.named, a  fine Stpckofth)s  new  and"  most  beautiful  seeding  Camellia,  now  offer  the  Stock  for  sale; 

delivered  October  1st. 

This  remarkable  Seedling  has  been  >exbibite4  levers!  times  before  the  Masssobnsetts  Horticultural 
Society,  and  been  seen  in  bloom  in  our  collection,  and  is  universally  pronounced  tbe  moat  beautiful  varie- 
ty f  ver  produced. 

The  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  perfectly  double  and  imbricated  to  the  centre;  the  petals 


shaped  of  a  waxy  substance;  perfectly  round  and  smooUwuj  the  edge;  without  the  least  indenture,  smut* 
passed  in  its  symmetrical  arrangement  and  form  ;  posfKciW  fUllthtjr*upcfJor  qusti'itf,  11  baj  t^e  atit)  ttflfe 
remarkable  one  of  producing  flowers  of  six  or  eight  different  colors  or  tints.  Some  of  the  flowers  are  of 
the  purest  and  brightest  cannine  ;  others  are  white,  with  jrHstlnot.pgncillinga  and  lives 'of  iVhe  same  rich 
color  ;  others  are  of  the  most  charming  blush  shade ;  and  others  the  same  hvl  with  stripes  of  deep  carmine; 
a  few  are  purs  white,  arid  others  are  half  white  and  half  oermrne;  some  white,  elouded  and  spoUed  with  deep 
rose  ,  and  some  white,  mottlod  edged  and  shaded  with  carmine^  sons  of  Ins  Sowers  Are  Sat  while  oihsu 
are  incurved  or  oupped. 

A  large  plant  with  all  their  various  colored  flowers  open  at  once  is  a  most  beautiful  object. 

The  habit  of  the  plant  is  e*rcet ;  the  foliage  deep  green,  flowering  with  the  utmost  freedom  on  rery 
young  specimens;  and  the  flower*  remain  in  perfection  a  long  period*!  I  . 

Fine  youne  Plants,  2  years  old   .  ,  $  5  00  each. 

i>argo  rianis...... ..  vj  vv  . 

......  I 

Plants  of  extra  size  can  be  supplied.  Orders  executed  in  the  rotation  in  which  they  are  reoeised.  The 
Trade  ?0frttedv  -.Addpcss,  .  HdVEY    &  CO., 

Mp  '  *3  North  Market  Street,' Boston. 
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TREES!  TREES!  TREES! 


Standard  Pears  2  years  old.  Dwarf  Pears  2  rear* 

old,  Plums  2  years  old.  Extrs  lot  of  Vhtrrg  'ir*  t* 
2  years.    Early  Richmond,  liov.  Wood,  Dukes,  he. 

RICHARDSON"  &  DAYTON, 


Visitors  to  the  Fa*  will  plea,*  call  wd  see  my 





aug2  .QD£1 


Genera,  New  York. 


CIIKMM  T  TREKS. 

1,100,000  nwc 

4  inch  to  4  feet  high.  One  of  the .  best  Timber  and 
Nut  producing  trees  our  Continent  affords.    Send  2 


cent  stamp  for  a  16  page  Circular  with  cuts  and  prices. 
.MrP„  R TOURS    HARRISON  &.  CO. 


AddreM 
aug4 


STORRS,  HARRISON  ft.  CO., 
Painesville,  Lake  Co  ,  Ohio. 


3  O 


•  aL,.  Vjw  .!V£li 


at  i  vAa 


BOUQU 

In  every  size  and  quality.    Imported  by,  • 

HENRY  BERLINER, 


APERS 


15  North  Ninth  Street, 

Philadelphia. 


june  I 

.SEND  TOR  CIRCULARS 


IMPROVED  STOCK. 

Premium  Chester  White  Swine,  pure  breed  poul- 
try.   All  olher  breeds  from  our  own  importatiobs. 
^  Send  Stamp  for  Illustrated  Pi  ice  and.  Descriptive 

THOaB.  SMITH  &  CO., 

PJantsrille,  Conn.  . 

Labels!  Labels! 


ti 


TREK.  PLANT,  AND  BUNCH  LABELS,  GARDEN  STAKES.  *c. 

Made  from  th«  r*«t  q'na^tjr  nf  rine  T.nin»*T,  sod  acknowleda*)  hy 
a.lu>Uth.bfg„v,rofferri,o,ht  Trade. 

PRTOKS : 

No.  1  Tree  Labels,  piereed  for  wire...f    55  pei  1000 

2  do      do    notched       *f  t  '       50  do 
2iOf4pfcdo         **   2 J  inch   40  do 

3  Pot    do  3,  3$,  4,  4  in.  long...      60  do 
11  4  Bunchdo    5     do   j'23  do 

5  Bale   do     12    do     2  wide...    6  00  do 
Garden  Stakes,  12  is.  long  |  in.  wide.    3  00  do 
Round  Greenhouse  Rods,  2  feet  long.    6  00  do 
Other  lengths  in  proportion.  1 
No.  3  Pot  Labels  5,  5$,  and  6  inches  long  at  pio- 
portionate  rates.    Orders  for 

10,000  to  50.000,  Nos.  1,2,81,  ft  3,  10  per  «t.  dlsc'nt 
M.OftfrVr  idtbrt, »srj««*q«MAaroj§a  s  i  u 

Samples  sent  free.  Send  for  a  Circular.  Address, 

TREVOR  &  CO., 
■ep  Lockport,  Niagara  Co.  N.  Y 


613  MARKET  S^- 

W^iit  Boston, 

19  DOANE  ST. 


<  Sonlb  Rowird  *».,  lUltimor*.  1SS  U  Ball*  St..  CUlca?o, 
C»r»>nd*M  St..  Now  Orl*an«.         Million,  ft 


..  N»w  Orl« 

ill  iTW  M 
 — 


 — — 


 ,  


r ...  oilv 

.5.  Y. 



in  YL'i"'  4  I)    n-,w  n">de  trom  ri,,er  wil>*.  M°- 
V  J  i>  Jti  VT  Alt.  I»w  or  Sorghom  In  10  uqum  with- 
ont  n»1n(t  drnic*.    For  circular  nddreu  F.  I.  Sago,  Vlsejar  Makrr, 
,weU.  CL 


COLORED  PLATES 

FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS 

Drawn  and  colored  from  Nature  in  the  very  best 
style,  far  Nurserymen,  Trpe  Dealers  and  Amateur*. 

Also  Kruit  and  Flowerpieccs, Uroups, different  sixes 
and  styles,  for  Parlor  and  Office  Ornaments. 

A  large  collection  of  Plates  now  on  hand,  and 
additions  constantly  made.  Furnished  separately  or 
neatly  bound  as  desired. 

Thete  Plate*  are  equal  to  any  made  in  thi*  ctntntry. 
Four  samples  by. mail  for  $1.    Sand  forlfa^il*! 
Address  F  K.  PIKENIX, 

oct  Bloominston.llls. 

■     ■.  "J   ' "j 1  !  


— 


HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILERS, 

For  homing  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Vineries,  Forcing 
Pits,  Public  and  Private  Buildings 


Tho  advantages  ^0^^  Durability,  Economy  in  Fuel,  and  Spacelreauiring  no  more 
reoui  than  a  common  flue  furnaoe. 
No.  1  Boiler  will  heat  200  feet,  .  $18 

No.  2      11  ««    300  feet,    !^Kii.JI  ;  80 

.No.  3       Wf»v  1    44   .Hue  fcfct,    ■..un.f.J  ■  28 

«\si ' 


No.  4  Boiler  will  heat  500  feet,  .  |33 
No.fi.     f  44     700  feet,         .       .  4A 

No.  6       44  44  H  80  fact,       .      -i.5  .  60 


We  are  prepared  to  nW  with  this  Boiler  from  One  Hundred  to  Ten  Thousand  «W 
We  Have1  also  the  Upright  Tubular  Boilers  of  various  sizes.    Please  *.•»<!  for  efcoular  of  nforan  es. 

jon  HOMN^S1162  PaiJnlk'Koad,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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ROSES,    ROSES,  ROSES. 

We  respectfully  solicit  the  orders  of  all  parties  who  have  occasion  to  purchase 


Our  stock  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  country,  and  has  been  grown  with  great  care 

Expressly  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Trade. 

It  embraces  the  most  desirable  varieties  of 

HYBRID  PERPETUALS,  BOURBONS,  CHINAS,  TEAS.  MOSSES,  CLIMBERS,  &c, 

ALL  ON  THEIR  OWN  ROOTS. 

Our  Roses  are  remarkable  for  their  strong  healthy  growth,  and  fine  fibrous  Roots.  They 
have,  for  years,  given  the  most  perfect  satisfaction  to  our  customers  in  all  parts  of  the  country . 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  Handling  and  Packing,  which  is  done  in  the  very  best 
manner. 

Price— $12  per  hundred  ;  $100  per  thousand. 
MOSS  ROSES  $20  per  hundred. 

Our  WHOLESALE  LIST  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  upon  application  with  stamp 

DINGEE  &  CONAED, 

 Harmony  Prove  Nurseries,  WEST  GROVE,  CHESTER  CO.,  PA- 

Mexican  Everbearing  Strawberry. 

A  hardy  and  vigorous  plant,  bearing  from  early  Jane  until  the  fro* la  of  winter;  a  constant  and  prolifio 
fruiter,  of  good  flavor  and  size;  no  garden  should  be  without  the'-n* 

Orders  adreased  to  J.  P.  Whiting  &  Co*,  Detroit,  Mich.,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Send  for  Circular.    Plants  $3  per  doz.,  sent  by  mail  or  express. 

J.  P.  WHITING  St  CO., 
mayS  Detroit,  Mich. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Offer  for  the  Fall  of  1870  a  large  and  superior  stock 
•f 

APPLES,  Standard  akd  Dwah*-. 

M  tl  It 


«  II 


«« 


PEACHES, 
GRAPES,  CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES,  Ac. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  8HRTJBS, 
CLIMBING  VINES,  &08E8,&c 

The  largest  and  finest  collection  of  any  establish, 
ment  in  the  country. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogues  aent  to  all 
applicants  at  the  following  rates,  viz: 

No.  1.  Fruits.  10  cts.  No.  2  Ornamental  Trees,  10  eta. 
No.  3.  Greenhouse  PUnto,  6  cents.  No.  4  Wholesale, 
free.  Address 

awaloite  MlDeiiepRosT  &  CO., 

sep2  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

■*    •  ■  .     '    *  « 


Small  Fruits  a  Specialty. 

TrU>1n7hTd?Oand%^ 
tocky  Lftie,  Charle*  Jfewnln*. 

Blackberries.  Wilson  BaHy. 
Ul  Walt*. 

Raspberries. 

Cluster  «ud  other*. 

Currants. 


and  Cherry. 


i 


IoS'^lfwTr1"  Hertford 

Conover's  Celoss 


Coneord,  Clinton,  Dlaaa.  Rojeri"  Hybrid, 
1-rolific.  A rH,.|d'i  Hybrid. 


Colossal  Asparagus  Koou  »"d  s**d  for  < 

_lee.     Bend  for  Price  Llet. 
,  014  Frederick  Hoed,  two  mile*  from  JUlMmor*. 


AtUreee 


JOHH  COOK, 
Carroll  P.  O., 


Md. 


40,000  Camellias. 
10,000  Chinese  Azaleas. 

PARSONS  c%  CO.  offer  well-grown  specimens 
of  these  planta  in  the  quantities  mentioned. 

The  smallest  order  will  be  supplied,  and  dealer* 
who  purchase  by  the  thousand  are  invited  to  ex- 
amine tneir  stock. 

The  Camellias  include  the  best  varieties,  and  a 
very  large  proportion  of  Double  White.  The  Aza- 
leas include  the  new  and  fine  sorts.  For  Catalogue* 
apply  by  mail  to 

aug2         PARSONS  A  CO.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
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CHERRIES, 
FEARS, 

APPLES, 

APPLE  STOCKS 

And  hundred!  of  other  stocks  and  Seedling!  adapted 
to  the  Surtery  Trade  tor  either  selling  at  once,  again 
or  planting  out, — or  to  Amateur*  who  may  wish  to 
buy  large  quantities  of  amall  thing!,  which  can 
travel  many  hundreds  of  milei,  at  low  express 
chargea,  See  Meehan'a  Trade  List. 

THOMAS  MEEFAN, 
Germ  aktown  Nurseries,  Phila. 

~  VICK'S 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  LILIES, 
AND 

OTHER  HARDY  BULBS  FOR  FALL  PLANTING, 

Is  now  published,  and  will  be  Rent  FREE  to  all  who 
apply.  Addreai, 


aug4 


JAMES  VICK, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


18/0  fruit  Trees  a  Specialty,  1870 

We  offer  the  coming  fall  to  the  attention  of  buyers 
a  very  choice  lot  of  Fruit  nnd  Ornamental  Treei,  of 
remarkable  growth  and  vigor,  with  clean  Rtraight 
tranki  and  symmetrical  proportions.  Our  stock  is 
in  unbroken  blocks,  whereby  we  have  not  an  accu- 
mulation  of  culls  or  inferior  tree!  to  force  upon  tin- 
market. 

We  make  aipecialty  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear, 
Apple,  Plum  and  Cherry  trcei. 

We  ihall  give  our  pcnonal  attention  to  filling 
packing  and  shipping  of  every  order,  whether  large 
or  amall. 

Small  Fruita,  Evergreens,  Roses  and  hardy  Orna- 
mental! of  all  kind!.  Also  Greenhouse  and  Bedding 
Planta  and  Bulbs. 

All  stock  warranted  true  to  name  and  aa  repre- 
sented. 

Circulars  free!  Send  for  one! 

Correspondence  and  exchange  of  Price  Lists  solici- 
ted- Addreaa 

PRATT  k  CO., 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co. 
aog3  New  York. 


O.  B.  MAXWELL  &  CO. 

We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Tree  Dealer!  and 
Planters  to  our  large  and  superior  atock  of  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  tree!  for  the  fall  of  1870,  conaiating  in 
part  of  the  following  : 

Apple  Trees,  5  to  7  feet. 

44        44     4  to  5  44 

4  4        44       Dwarf,  2  and  3  yeara  old. 
Pear  Treea,  Standard,  6  to  7  feet 

"       41  44       4  to  5  44 

44       44    Dwarf,  2  and  3yeara  old. 
Plum  Treea,  2  yeara,  5  to  7  feet. 

44       44  44      4  to  5  " 

Cherry  "  «4       Early  Richmond,  May  Duke, 

English   Morel lo  and  other  hardy  aorta  in 
large  quantities. 
Peach  Treea,  1  year. 
Orange  Quince,  1  J  feet,  2  feet,  3  feet. 
Cherry  Seedlings — Anger  Quince  Stocks. 
Horae  Chestnut  Treea,  4  to  5  feet  and  5  to  6  feet. 
Silver  Maple  Treea  8  to  10  feet. 
Norway  Maple  and  European  Linden  Seedlinga,  3 

yeara  old,  1  year  transplanted. 
American  Arborvita*,  1  year  transplanted. 

All  of  the  above  and  much  other  atock  at  very 
reasonable  prices. 

Our  Wholeaale  Trade  List  will  be  furnished  to 
all  applicants,  and  we  respectfully  solicit  the  eor- 
reapondence,  or  personal  inspection,  of  all  who  con- 
template  dealing  in,  or  planting  trees  this  fall. 

Address       O.  B.  MAXWELL  8c  CO., 
aug2  Dansville,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  NEW  HEDGE  PLANT. 

PARSONS  &  CO.  offer  the 

CratcryuH  pyracantha  alba, 

and  recommend  it  aa  the  best  hedge-plant  known.  It 
is  evergreen,  hardy  at  14°  below  zero,  which  the  old 
pyracantha  is  not,  and  so  close,  thorny,  and  strong 
that  a  chicken  could  not  get  through,  and  cattle 
would  not  attack  it  twice.  Its  roots  do  not  apread 
widely  like  the  Osage  Orange,  and  if  its  top  is  neg- 
lected for  several  years,  it  can  be  readily  trimmed 
into  shape  again.  Ita  flowera  in  June,  and  its  ber- 
ries in  autumn,  are  both  very  showy. 

It  can  be  kept  down  to  a  foot  for  borders,  or  can 
be  grown  six  feet  high  for  farm  fences. 

It  has  yet  no  insect  enemy.  Having  tested  it  in 
varioua  waya  for  fifteen  years,  we  feel  entirely  aafe 
in  assorting  that  it  meets  all  the  requirementa  for  a 
perfect  hedge,  and  must  inevitably  supersede  all 
others. 

The  plants,  beine  suitable  in  the  early  spring, 

should  be  put  out  in  the  autumn.  They  should  be 
planted  two  feet  apart,  and  will  make  a  compact 
fence  in  four  years.  They  are  offered  at  $100  per 
thousand,  which  will  make  &  cents  per  foot,  and 
cheaper  than  any  other  fence  for  farm  purposes. 
aug3  Address  at        FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 

WALTER  ELDER, 

LANDSCAPE  AND  JOBBING  GARDENER. 

Ho  mi  rdomas  stkket,  rbuadcipbi* 

AUen  Ji  to  all  branches  of  Ills  Lusluew  oa  reasonable  lerrat 
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AUTUMN,  1870. 

•  •   •  I,  s  .v>*  .1 


Containing  many  new  and  desirable  articles  in  connection  with  a  full  line  of  stock  in  every  department. 

•  •      .   .  •  •         •  •  •.  .  .    .     •  •  i 

DEALERS,  NURSERYMEN  AND  ORCHARDISTS 

Planting  largely  should  not  fail  to  procure  a  copy.    Wo  also  call  attention  to  our 

•  :  •  ...  |.,  ...  |. 

Retail  Descriptive  Catalogues, 


Embracing  every  thing  of  value. 

••  •  • .  • 

•ep 


IIOOPES,  BROTHER  k  THOMAS, 
CHERRY  HILL  WURSERIES,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Fine  Stock  of  Apples,  extra  quality. 
Unequaled  lot  of  Dw a rf  Pears  at  lowest  rate? 
Best  varieties  of  Standard  Peaks  in  United  States. 
All  the  beautiful  Weeping  Trees.  Shruhs  and  Roses. 


.7 


.vj.!  ,nlhf 


Duchesse  de  Bordeaux  Fear.  Grimes1  Golden  Pippin  Apple. 

•  THE  EUMELAN  GRAPE.      CUT-jLJfAVKD  WEEPING  BIBChS 

„      .  "'     THRE^  CATALOGUES 

NoW  Veady  ;  and  WHOLESALE  LIST  for  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  Address, 


pep 

 — ■  — ■ — «  

•gsii  \i  <]i  (  <li  M  bat*  .  ort*iO 
biuiaihi  viM  u m  oW  (mi  Ji  ,rj 


t»  Ami  «ai.*u  i  j 

f  -Now  oris.. 


GRAVES,  SELOVER,  WiLLARD  &  CO., 


LIZ  IV  Ml     AUBATtTM,     JAPAN  LILIES 

AND  ALL  OTHER  KINDS  OF 


.:  :  !..••!        .  !l    ..  i  ,r 

ui  [ 


«  ■••         I.         I  %  a 

i  -  ±d     XT     Xj     ±i  S 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING,  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL. 


■»    « •  *  i 
.  '.  .•  v  f»  t  •••    : .  *> 


f  Descriptive  Retail  Catalogues  free  to  all  applicants.  Address, 

.  .  ./.  ,./..-  J.:  i         \         .  /  "mi.;  ' 

74    FUJLTOJT  STREET,   BROOHLLITJr,  YORK. 

'  WHOLESALE  PRICK  LISTS  for  the  Trade  only.  ,  [sep 
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FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  PITS  AND  SEEDS. 

ESTABLISHED  1842. 

FOR  PLANTERS,  DEALERS  St  NURSERYMEN. 
A  Urge  stock,  especially  of  the  APPLE  A  PEAR. 
A  i  i  i  i.  Sued,  Pi.c«  and  Peach  Pit». 
Small  Stocks  for  Nursery  planting,  including  small 
EVERGREENS.    Apple  and  Pear  in  graft. 
lished. 


Catalogues  furni 
■1  E.  C. 


FROST,  Wateins,  N.  V. 


FIRST-CLASS  1  YEAR  OLD 

PEACH  TREES, 

leading  kinds,  Ik'.O  per  1000. 


T.  B.  JENKINS.  Superintendent 

si    Nr rmkrt  AMOrtATtox 


BI>t*U 


Chambersburg,  Ps 


MACEDON  NURSERIES. 

Standard   and    Dwarf  Fruit   Trees,  Grape 

Vines,  Small  Frnits,  Ac, 

At  reduced  rates. 

Orange  Quince,  propagated  from  bearing  trees, 
1  to  2  feet,  $12}  1,  to  2^,  $18  ;  2  to  3  ft.,J2<>  Pr  100. 
APPLE  and  DWARF  PEAR,  2  to  4  years,  $T>  pr 

100;  $120  pr  1000. 

One  and  two  years  STANDARD  PEAR,  PL  I'M, 
CHERRY  and  PEACH  tree*  at  equally  low  rates. 

A  fine  stock  of  2  and  3  years  GRAPE  VINES,  of 
the  leading  varieties,  at  half  the  usual  rates. 

CURKANTS  &  GOOSEBERRIES,  $30  pr  !000. 

RASPBERRIES  &  BLACKBERRIES,  $8  to  $15 
pr  1000. 

STRAWBERRIES',  Standard  st>Hs,  $3  pr  1000. 

Am.  Pres.  Wilder.  «5  pr  100. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Catalogues,  free. 
Descriptive- Catalogue,  7"!  pa»cs,  Illustrated,  10<*. 
Address,  C  L.  VaNDUSEN,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

Peach  Trees  1  Peach  Trees! 

A  large  stock  of  PEACH  and  other. 

FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  dto. 
PEACH  and  NECTARINE  Trees,  especially  pre- 
pared  for  fotting,  for  Orchard  Ho»se  Culture, 
THOMAS  J.  PULLEN, 

is  d  1  o    bt$trMa*>jb°  /mm 

■2  HlO  UTS  TOWN,  N*w  Je&skt. 


i'A 


,ifT 


bite 


CLA1RM0NT  AND  FURLEY  HALL 


JPyrus  Japonica. 


.TV 

Ten  thousand,  well  grown  plants,  from  15  to  20 

inches,  arc  otferad  low  by     ©'_r«r>  *~tr«r  J"*  [a2 
■«  OTTO  A  ACHELIS,  Westchester,  Pa, 

Early  and  very  productive,  50c  pr  peck  :  $1.00  pr 
bushel ;  $2  00  pr  bsirel.      ra       *j  1 
GIANT  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS, 
50  cts.  pr  101) ;  $2.<0  pr  1000. 
OONOVEH'8  COLOSSAL  ASPARUGU8  ROOTS, 

40  cents  pr  dozen. 
COLFAX  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  40c  pr  dozen 

M  V  ATI'S  LINIUSOI  KHI  HAKH. 
Good  quality,  early,  tender,  in  great  demand  for  mar- 
keting.   RooU  lo  cents  each;  fl.OO  pr  dozen. 

All  the  above  will  be  safely  packed,  and  warranled 
Genuine.  Instructions  for  planting  and  cti'tiratinr 
■  ent  with  each  order.  Price  List  of  Small  fruits  and 
Seed  Potatoes,  sent  free;'  Wea.o  write  rour  aildress 
plainly.  Address,  JOHN  G.  KREIDER, 
■1  Lancaster,  Pa. 


sn 

Cherries— 1  and  2 years  old,  "fine." 
Pears— Dwarf  and  Standard.      Also  about  5000 

Duchcssc  d'Angouleiue,  l  ytold,  (oEtrafine). 
Apples -5  to  7  feet. 

Peaches— 1  and  2  yrs  old,  well  grown,  worked  on 

stocks  from  the  natural  fruit. 
Plums- 
Apricots— On  Plum  Stocks. 
20,000  Quince  Stocks— Fine. 
20,o(iu  Plum  Stocks^Jine^.  _      _  _ 
20,000  Silver  tfaple  Seedlings.  ' 
5,000  Magnolia  Macrophylla  and  Tripetela, 

from  I  to  0  feet.    I  :]  HT  • 
10,000  American  Arborvitse— Twice  transplan'd 

SMALL  FRUITS. 

Grape  Vines— Assorted  kinds. 

Raspberries. 
Gooseberries. 

Strawberry-PREs'DT  Wilder,  &  other  varieties 
Asparagus  Roots— T  and  2  years  6 

Also  many  other  Rrtiele*  not  hame<i    '  r'  • 

WM.    CORSE  *fc  SON, 

■2  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


n    »-  »t-         *a*«0  lO 
ntVM  «»l  Hit         Una  .sKoiuiM 
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OUR  STOCK  OF  PEACH  TREE8  IS  THIS  SEASON  LARGE  AND  OF  THE  FINEST  QUALITY. 

Hiving  long  experience,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  PEACH  TRAE,  we  ere  enebled  to  serve 
customers  with  the  certainty  of  rendering  perfect  satisfaction.  I'l  ' 

On  largo  orders  we  are  prepared  to  meet  the  view*  of  closest  buyers. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

DINGBH  c*3  OONAIU3, 

Habmony  GnovE  Ncaszaiis,  WE8T  GROVE,  CHESTER  CO.,  PA. 

DUTCH  BULBS. 

The  undersigned,  representing  several  of  the  most  extensive  and  Celebrated  growers  of 
HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  POLYANTHUS,  Ac,  Ac., 
Of  Holland,  hereby  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  the  trade,  as  well  as  tho  public  in  general, 
that  tbey  have  now  received  the 

ANNUAL   CATALOGUES   OF   DUTCH  BULBS, 
Which  may  be  had  on  application. 

Orders  from  parties  wishing  to  import  their  own  selections,  will  be  transmitted  promptly 
and  free  of  commissions. 

Satisfactory  references  required. 

O.  O.  ^BEJUj  db  CO., 

Importers  and  CommisMton  Merchants. 
(P.  O.  Box  (006.)  87  Pearl  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Wholesale  Price  List,  Now  ready, 

FOR  THE  PALL  OF  1870, 

Of  CAMELLIAS,    AZALEAS,    DAPHNES,    and  other 

Winter-blooming  Plants, 

Mailed  to  all  applicants. 

\%  ^  _     Address,  ROB'T.  J".  HALLIDAY, 


Seedsman  and  Floritst, 


— — — — — — — — — 

OUR  BULB  CATALOGUE 

For  Fall  of  1870. 

Is  now  reedy,  also  Catalogue  of  new  and  rare  plants 
Shrubs,  Evergreen*,  Fruit   Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Small  Fruits,  etc. 
Also  large  specimens  of  Camellias  and  Azaleas  at 


OSAGE  ORANGE. 

TO  THE  TRADE. 

We  have  made  the  roost  extensive  arrangements 
to  accomodate  the  trado  witb  hkliok  plants. 

Of  Osage  Orange  we  have  this  season  want 
millions,  and  will  sell  to  buyers  to  sell  again  or 
those  who  desire  in  large  quantites  as  low  as  any 
firm  East  or  West. 

Our  retail  prices  for  thie  season  will  be  per  single 
thousand,  one  year  $5,  strong  two  years  $7. 

See  Trade  List  for  other  kinds. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN, 
.'.  GcaMANTOwN  Nobskbiss,  Phila. 


Wholesale  Price  List  on  application. 
Address,  enclosing  stamp, 


aug3 


OLM  BROTHERS, 
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HITCHINGS    &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1844, 

MAM'KACTUHKItS  OF 


PATEMT  MMUEM 


AND 

IMPROVED  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

for  -v^^JF^ivrxasra- 

Greenhouses,  Graperies,  Propagating  and  Forcing  Houses, 
Conservatories,  Dwellings,  Schools,  &c. 

Also,  for  Heating  Water  for  Baths  and  Manufacturing  Purposes. 


NEW  BOILER,  PATENTED  18G7. 

  *   

Special  attention  is  invited  to  our  New  Corrugated  Fire  Box  Boiler,  which 
t.ibine  the  advantages  of  Great  Heating  Power,  Great  economy  in  Fuel,  Sim- 
plicity in  construction,  Durability,  Completeness,  and  Compactness ;  Easily 
set  up  and  Easily  managed,  with  but  little  care  or  attention ;  does  not  require 
brick  work  in  setting ;  does  net  require  near  so  deep  a  pit  or  cellar  for  the  boiler  to 
and  in  as  the  ordinary  style  of  boiler,  and  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  any  Fuel,  either 
Anthracite  or  Bituminous  Coal,  Coke  or  Wood. 

We  manufacture  four  sizes  of  (he  corrugated  Firt  Box  Boiler;  also  continue  the  manufacture  of  four 
sizes  of  the  combination  Cone  and  Flue  Boiler. 

Five  sizes  of  the  conical  Boiler  and  three  sizes  of  Saddle  Boiler,  the  latter  is  designed  to  be  used  in  con 
nection  with  brick  flues;  also  manufactures  Cast  Iron  Pipe,  Expansion  Tanks,  Vapor  Pans,  Stop  Va  ves 
Branches,  Te<s  and  Elbows  ;  also  Iron  Troughs,  for  Propagating  Beds,  and  everything  necessary  for  Green, 
house  Healers.    Send  for  Circular  and  Reference. 

DITCHINGS  c*3  OCX, 

june  163  CROSBY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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W.  &  T.  SMITH, 
Geneva  Nursery,  Geneva,  New  York, 

Invite  the  attention  of  Planters,  Nurserymen  nnd  Dealers  in  Fruit  Trees  to  their  large  Stock 

for  the  Fall  trade 

Consisting  largely  of 

PEAR,  CHERRY,  PLUM,  AND  APPLE  TREES, 

ORATE    TINES,    BLACKBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,  ClTRRANTS, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS, 

•  ROSES,  GR  KEN  HOUSE  PLANTS,  BULBS,  Ac, 
Nurserymen,  Dealers  and  Planters  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Catalogues  furnished  on  application.  au2 


HERSTINE'S  SEEDLING 

RASPBERRIES. 

A  limited  number  of  plants  from  the  "HERSTINE"  and  "SAUNDERS," 
will  be  for  sale  this  Fall,  at 

$3  each  ;  $16  per  Half  Dozen ;  $30  per  Dozen. 

Orders,  accompanied  by  the  Cash,  will  be  booked,  and  filled  in  rotation  as  received,  after 
September  15th,  or  previously,  if  desired.  Address, 

D.  AV".  HERSTINE, 

Agricultural  Rooms  9th  and  Walnut  Sts..  Philadelphia. 

REMOVAL  NOTICE. 


Patent  Boilers  for  Greenhouses,  etc., 

Messrs.  WEATHERED  &  CHEREVOY, 

Beg  leave  to  itifcrrn  their  numerous  friends  and  customers^  that  the  premises  which 
they  have  occupied  for  the  past  twelve  years  has  now,  through  the  great  increase  of 
their  business,  become  too  small  for  them  to  fulfil  the  orders  entrusted  to  them.  Hav- 
ing now  built  a  large  and  extensive  manufactory,  our  facilities  will  bo  greatly  increased, 
where  we  can  complete  all  orders  with  that  promptness  and  dispatch  for  which  w 
have  ever  been  noted. 

WEATHERED  &  CHEREVOY, 

No.  46  MARION  STREET, 
Between  Spring  and  Prince,  two  blocks  East  of  Broadway. 
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Kilmarnock  Weeping  Willow. 

"We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Trade  and 
Planters  to  our  large  and  very  fine  Block  of  this 
beautiful  Weeping  Tree. 

8.  BOARDMAN  &  CO.,  Nvbsbiymbk, 

■3  Rochester,  New  York. 

Arnold's  New  Hybrid  Grape  Vines, 

AND  OTHER  NEW  THINGS,  by  the  single  plant 
or  dozen,  at 

NURSERY  A8SOCJATJON, 
si  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

FRUIT  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

FOR  AUTUMN  OF  1870. 

We  Invite  the  attention  of  Planter*  and  Dealer*  to  our  large  and 

complete  .lock  of 

STANDARD  A  NO  DWARF  WtUIT  TReCS. 
GRA(»C  VINES  AND  SMALL  FwufT. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  PLANTS. 
NEW  *  RARE  FRUIT  *  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Dearrlptlre  and  Iltastrated  Priced  Catalognea,  sent  prepaid,  en 
receipt  of  stamp*,  an  follows : 

No.  1.— Fruits.  10c.  No.  2— Ornamental  Trees, 
10c.  No.  3. — Greenhouse.  Co.  No.  4. — Wholesale. 
free.  Address — 

ELLWANQER  &  BARRY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 
Ettdblithod  1840.  .2 


HEIKES'  NURSERIES. 

Established  1822. 

A  large  and  complete  etcck  in  full  assortments  for  the  Fall  o' 

1870. 

Xnraerymen,  Dottier*,  and  other*,  »npplied  promptly,  in  large 
or  email  quantities 


Packing  done  Id  the  moet  thorough  and  careful 

SPECIALTIES. 

(Stand,  and  Dwf.  Pears,  Stand,  and  Dwf.  Peaches,  Cherries, 
Plains,  (2  years,  4  to  5  ft.  a  SIM  per  M  )  Currants,  Sirawberries, 
(Jooaebcrries,  RA»pl*rr»es,  Blackberries,  Frnlt-tree  Seedling*  and 
Stocks,  Hedge  Plants,  4c.,  Ac 

Oar  Price  List  Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  in  all  applicant* 

AiMtes*,  with  *tamp, 

*»  W.  P.  HEIEES,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

 .  

Fruit  Trees !  Fruit  Trees ! ! 

Apples— Standard,  8  years  old,  of  leading  sorts, 

fine  and  thrifty. 
Crab-apples— 2  years  from  bud,  Beven  varieties, 

very  good. 

Dwarf  Apples— 1  to  4  yrs  old,  fine,  at  low  rates. 
Pear  Trees— both  Standard  and  Dwarf,  very  fine. 
Peach  Trees— a  very  large  stock,  of  well  grown 

trees,  low  prices.  , 
Dwarf  Peaches— very  fine,  at  much  reduced  ratei. 
Apricots— very  fine. 

Cherry  Trees — of  1  and  2  years  growth,  a  superior 
article,  largely  of  Duke  &  Morello,  at  low  rates. 

8tn,l for  Trade  List. 

a3    OTTO  &  ACHELIS,  Westchester,  Pa. 


ROSES. 

The biismesrof  the  late  James  BrssETis  continued 
by  the  undersigned.  Having  on  hand  a  fine  lot  of 
ROSES,  suitable  for  Fall  sales,  orders  are  solicited. 

MARY  BI8SETT, 
si  333  Tasker  Stree',  Philadelphia. 

BULBS  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

Our  Wholesale  Oircnlar  of  Dutch  Bulbs  far  tb« 
Aulumn  ol  187t»,  for  the  Trade  only,  is  teady  for 
moiltire;.         «T,  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

■1                          15  Jf>hn  Street,  New  York. 
 —  '  '  ■  — - 

ARTIFICIAL   HONEY.— Pure  and  Delicious.— 
How  to  make  it  easy  and  cheap  ;  sent /rse. 
Address  G.  G.  BERRY,  North  Strafford,  N.  H. 

«■———• — —  .  -.  —  ™  as- 

President  Wilder  Strawberry  Plants  in  quantity- 
Good  strong  plants,  grown  wilhin  a  short  distance 
of  the  "Old  Wilder  Place,"  and  warranted  true  to 
name,  ready  for  delivery  Ihjs  Fall.  Prices: 

$40  per  1000;  $ ti  pr  100;  and'  $1  per  dozen. 
Orders  addressed  to  Hiohland  Smith  &  Co.,  97 
Fanutel  Hall  Market,  Boston,  or  A.  P.  C ALDER, 
»8  Bo»ton  Highlands,  Mass. 

SPLENDID  DUTCH  BULBS. 

Such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crown  Imperials,  Nar- 
cissus, Crocus,  Iris,  Lilies,  &c.  Send  a  Dollar,  and 
receive  by  return  mail  the  largest  lot  and  the  best 
bulbs  you  ever  got  for  the  money.  Try  me  and  be 
convinced,  E.  JL  JENNINGS,  Florist, 

»2  Southport Conn. 

N.  B.— targe  Bolfceof  L.  aaratam  toi  AO  rents,  postpaid. 


APPLE  and  PEAR  SEEDLINGS 

For  female. 

For  Piice  and  terms,  address 

JOSHUA  HALL, 
»1  Tipton,  Cedar  Co.,  Iowa. 


.Alderney  Nurseries, 

WJLKBSBARBB,  PA. 

The  following  stock  will'  bo  offered  at  annexed 
prices,  the  coming  Fall : 
3000  Irish  Junipers,  from  IS  inches  to  2  ft.  $25 

per  hundred. 
1500      ,l  12  to  IS  inches,  $15  pr  hundred. 

8000  Siberian  Arborvitse,  12  inch,  $io  pr  100. 
1000       •«  "  from  2  to  3  ft.  $35  pr  100. 

A  large  stock  of  American  Arborvitae 
front  1  to  4  feet,  at  very  low  prices 
2000  Norway  Spruce,  from  to  2  to  2^  ft  $20 

per  hundred. 
1000  Balsam  Fir, -3  to  4  feel,  $30  pr  hundred. 
4000  No.  1  four  year  old  Apple  Trees,  $150  per 
thousand. 

Good  stock  of  Dwarf  Pears  on  hand  at  reason- 
able prices. 

Our  stock  of  Greenhouse  Plants  is  large  and 
fine,  embracing  Robes,  Flcusias.Gkbakidms,  Car- 
Nations,  Bot  VAitDiAS,  4c,  which  will  be  sold  by  the 
hundred,  dozen  or  single  plnnt,  at  reasonable  prices. 

el  DANIEL  HARKINS. 
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THOXAS  BOBEETSON, 
Practical  Gardener  and  Florist, 

N.  W.  Cor.  Twentieth  4  Coatee  Sts., 

PHILADKLFHIA. 

Orouadalald  ©at,  plants  and  kept  to  order  on  reasonable  tersu. 
Floral  Design*  ami  B»u«iu*ts  for  every  parpoee  at  thort  ootlee. 


TOLEDO  NTJKSERIES. 


TBEE8  VI1TB8. 

SHRUBS  AND  PLANTS. 

No  belter  assortment  in  the  Western  States.  Very 
liberal  ratei  to  the  trade.  Send  etampe  for  Cata- 
logues. No.  1  Fruit  and  Ornamentals,  64  pages. 
No.  2  Greenhouse  lie  ,  68  pages.  No.  3  Chestnut 
Circular,  16  pages.  No.  4  Trade  List  for  Nursery- 
men and  Dealers  oalj.  Call  and  examine  ou 
or  Address, 

STORRS,  HARRISON  L  CO., 
aug4  Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


Tree  I_»a/fc>©ls, 

We  are  prepared  as  usual  to  fill  orders  for  our 
improved  tree  labels.  We  wake  package,  pot  and 
pointed  wood  Labels.  Also  pine  labels  ("tree  size) 
notched  or  pierced  for  wire.  Samples  and  prices 
sent  free.  Address 

JUDSON  &  CO. 
56  N.  Water  St., 
trjg2  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BUSHELS  Osage  Orange  Seed,  planted  on  deeply 
trenched  ground  and  kept  free  from  weeds  by 
faithful 

WORKMEN  k 

Will  raise  No.  1  plants  enough  to  set  two  thousand 
miles  of  fence  not  to  be 

WRECKED 

By  high  winds  or  bnachy  stock}  all  of  which  we 
offer 

ON 

Favorable  terms  by  the  thousand  or  million  at 
wholesale  or  retail.  Our  facilities  for  shipping  lo 
any  point  on 

THE  RAILROAD 

arc  unsurpassed.  To  those  desiring  to  purchase  by 
the  car  load,  we  can  offer  special  inducements.  Also 
a  fine  lot  of  two  year  old  Apple  Trees,  Deciduous 
and  Evergreen  tree  seedlings  at  lowest  rates. 

Get  our  terms  before  purchasing.  Price  List  fur- 
nished on  application. 

Address  BARNES  BROS.  8t  CO. 

aug4      Young  Amuxica,  Warren  Co.,  III. 

APPLE  AND  PEAR  STOCKS 

For  tha  Fall  of  1870. 
We  have  growing  33  acres  of  the  finest  Pear  stocks 
ever  seen  in  the  United  States  at  this  season  of  the 
year;  also  8  acres  of  Apple  stocks  that  will  be  large 
and  line- 
Shall  be  pleased  to  give  priees  and  show  them  to 
any  person  who  may  want  extra  fine  stacks. 

G.E.  KIMBALL, 
Rose  Hill  Nlrhericr, 
aug3  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


full 


I  offer  to  the  Trade,  Dealers  and  Planters 
assortment  of  handsome,  well  grown  Fruit  and 
mental  Trees  at  lowest  rates.  Spcuialties. 

Dwarf  Pears      -      -       -         2  and  3  years 
Dwarf  Apples     ...        2  and  3  years 
Standard  Pears     ...         2  and  3  years 
Blackberries — Lawton,    Kittatinny    and  Wilson's 
Early.   Grape   Vines  and  Ornamental  Shrubs  at 
very  low  rates. 

aug2         GEO.  BAKER,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

CHERRY  STONES. 

MAZZARD,  new  crop  now  ready. 
50  eents  per  lb.,  mailed  free;  or  |8  per  bushel. 
Also,  Trade  List  of  8tock,  Seedlings,  4c. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN, 
Gerniantown  Nurseries,  Philadelphia. 


BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY. 


600  Acres. 


19th  Year 


10  Greenhouses. 


Fnilt  and  Ornamental  frees,  Rimery  Block.  KTergrwns,  Root- 
«r»IU.  Hwlge  Halite,  Tnllpt.  Hyiinutha,  Crocas,  Luim,  Colored 
Fruit  and  Kioww  Plate*,  all  at  Wh.la.ala  and  Ketall.  Bead  lo 
cl»  tor  I'autluguaa. 


111. 


RIFLES,  SHOT-GUHS,  REVOLVERS,  Ac, 


of  all  ktnda  at  reduced  prtcea,  warrealed  aad  Mat  by  Kxpre*» 
o.  o.  d.)  to  tx  examined  before  paid  for. 

Liberal  terms  to  the  trad*.  as«au  or  clubs.  Writ*  for  a  Cata- 
logue. Address 

GREAT  WESTERN  GCJN  WORKS. 
JalyS                                        Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
ARMY  m-N8.  RKVOLVF.RS,  *c.  bought  or  traded  for.  

TREESfTREES!- 

Remember  the  old  adage:  Plant  a  tree  and  it  will 
glow  when  you  are  rleeping.    A  fine  stock  of  Fruit, 
Ornamental,  and  Evergreen  Trees.    Grape  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  Creepers,  &o.    For  Sale  by 
HEN  R V  DOE  &  CO. 
Succeasors  to  pavid  a.  bochanah 
ang4         1 17  Spring  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
^Catalogues  furnishod  on  Application. 


C.  £.  SUTHERLAND, 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 


AND 


CONTRACTING  PLANTER, 
Twenty-first  St.,  hslow  Green.  Philadelphia. 
First-lass  reference  given  on 


PEACH  STONES. 

200  Barrels,  collected  from  healthy  trees  of  natural 
fruit.    Price,  per  barrel. 

JOHN  DONALDSON  L  CO., 

K.1TTAHNIKG,  Pa. 
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PATENT  BOILERS, 


Fig  1.  Fig  3. 


AND  IMPROVED 

Hot  Water  Apparatus, 

No.  46  MARION  STREET.   BETWEEN  SPRING  AND  PRINCE.  NEW  TORS. 

{TWO  BLOCKS  EAST  OF  BROADWAY) 

For  Warming  and  Ventilating  Public  Buildings,  Private  Dwellings,  Greenhouses,  Graperies, 
Forcing  Fits,  Drying  Booms,  and  Heating  Water  for  Public  Baths. 

'       Fig.  1  is  an  outside  new.   Fig.  2  is  a  vertical  section  through  the  centre. 

This  Boiler  is  the  most  simple,  the  cheapest,  most  economical  and  powerful  Boiler  ever  offered  to 
the  Public  It  requires  less  attention  ;  does  not  require  cleaning  to  make  it  effective;  draught  is  always 
good,  there  being  no  water-jscketed  chambers  to  condense  the  smoke  and  choke  up  the  flue. 

The  great  reputation  our  Boilers  have  maintained  for  a  number  of  years,  together  with  our  well  known 
promptness,  punctuality,  an.l  personal  attention  to  business,  warrant  us  in  guaranteeing  any  work  en- 
trusted to.  us  will  be  completed  in  a  substantial  and  satisfactory  manner. 


The  following  are  a  few  names  of  Gentlemen  who  have  our  Boiler  in  u»e  : 


That.  Drake,  Baq.,  Qennaatown,  Pa. 
Simon  Cameron,  Baq    Harrtaborg.  Pa. 
n  Cameron,  Baq,  Harriabor 
.Carter,  Baq.,  Kaleigh.B. 


J.  H.  Dnah&m,  Baq.,  Chicago,  III. 
Ja..  B  WallerLK.<i.,  - 
w.  J.  Gordon.  Ban-,  Cleteland,  Ohio. 
0*o.  8unl«y.Beq.,  CleToland,  Ohio. 
Hiram  Cranatoa,  Kaq.,  Stephentown  N .  Y. 
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P.  H.  Woleott,  Baq.,  Astoria,  L.  I. 
K.  Woolaey,  Baq.,  Aitorla.  L.  I. 
William  Choriton,  Baq.,  Bow  Brighton,  8.  1. 
Wm,  Moller,  Baq.,  No.  8  Went  20th  St.,  H.  Y. 
Geo.  W  .Lane,  Baq.,  Bo.  8  Went  29th  B<  ,  N  Y. 
Jae.  Y  Bmlih,  Baq.,  Prorldonce,  K.  I. 
Daniel  W.  Colt,  Eiq.,  Borwlch,  Conn. 
B.  W.  William*,  Eeq.,  " 
William  Flodlay,  Baq.  Bewport,  R.  I. 
William  Keller,  Baq.,  kbinebock,  M.  Y. 
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beg  to  inform  their  friends  that  they  have  this  Beason  a  large  and  fine  assortment  of  fruit  tree  stocks,  for 
which  they  Khali  be  happy  to  receive  orders  at  the  following  rates,'  in  gold: 

APPLE,  one  year,  one  foot,  No.  1  '.    ••••  *•••••••*  $5  (HI  per  thousand. 

II  M  tt  II    Q  1  fin 

M  AZZARD  CHERRY,  one  year,  one  foot,  No.  1  «.   4  00 

M  •«  w.  2   2  00 

"  "  «•  »«        ««  3   1  no 

MAHALEB  »  "  "   1,  not  too  strong   150 

*».....•  •••••••   »•««•»««    1  V*' 

PEARS,  one  year,  extra  strong  •  ••   ■••*  SNIIMtt  ■■  •  •••••••  •••••«.«..•   Id  00 

41  No.  1,  one   foot  »•«•••  •••••■•*•  •••••••••  .........       ........  .»••»•*• 

»i         «  i  ,   .  1  rto 

A.........  »••••••■    ••••»••••••■•••■•••••*•.•••  ■■*..••••. «M   X  W 

«'  M  3  

PLUM,  Mirobolan,  one  year   •  •••••  ••••»•  •••••  ■••>•■  ......  ■••••*  •  ■•• 

QUINCE,  Angers,  fine,  No  1  

f  •*••••     ••«••••■•   •••  « 

PARADISE  APPLE  well  rooted,  No.  1  

ii  ii  (i  <t  2 

DOUCIN  "  ■■  « 

44  44  (4  ii  n 

N.  Il.-All  orders  must  be  sent  through  Messrs.  MJMWTH.  JT^CHOO  St  K  f  Jf.V/\  51 
Broad  81reet,  JIT.  IT.,  who  will  be  prepared  to  cend  the  new  Catalogue  for  1870-71  in  October  next, 

Great  attention  given  to  packing.  scpl 

"garden  seeds  for  sowing  in  septemberT 

CABBAGE— Je  rsey  Wakefield  True   $1  00  per  oz. 

do  Karly  Wyman   2  00 

do  Karly  W  nii.inpstaiit  ,.  ........ 

do  Larue  Karly  York  

CAULIFLOWER— Early  Paris  packet  25  cents 

do  Early  Erfurt   "  25 
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LETTUCE— Boston  Market,  Simpson   40 
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10 
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do  Hiown  Dutch,  Winter  Cabbage  

SPINACH— hound  and  Prickly  I  

RADISH — Chinese  Wii  iter  Kose  

20  varieties  HARDY  FLOWER  WEEDS  for  Autumn  sowing  

Mailed,  poet-paid,  to  any  address,  upon  receipt  of  puce, 
sep  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  Street,  New  York  City. 


$10  00  per  lb. 
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NIMM0  ft  SC0LLAY'8 

IMPROVED 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

rem 

WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Dwellings,  Greenhouses,  Graperies, ' 
Forcing  Pits.  Drying  Rooms, 
Heating  Water  for  Public  Baths^  &c. 

This  [toiler  Is  per  fatly  Kelf-clemiing,  Simple,  Ecu- 
nomirxl  mid  lViwerful,  hanoi;  more  effective  lui- 
fivr*  la  l«w  fipace  than  any  Holler  in  the  Market. 
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HINTS  FOR  OCTOBER, 


FLOWER  GARDEN"  AND  PLEASURE 
GROUND. 

The  remarkably  hot  and  dry  season  we  have 
had  all  oyer  the  Union,  has  been  singularly  un- 
propitious  for  fall  flowers.  Dahlias  came  into 
bloom  early,  and  in  September  when  we  should 
have  had  beauty,  found  nothing  but  dried  heads 
and  green  leaves.  The  Gladiolus,  however,  has 
done  remarkably  well.  This  flower  is  becoming 
deservedly  popular  in  American  gardening. 
Seedlings  have  become  so  numerous,  that  first- 
class  varieties  are  now  within  the  reach  of  every 
one  at  moderate  prices.  The  raising  of  seed- 
lings is  also  a  very  interesting  operation.  Every 
one  may  have  Some  new  variety  of  his  own  in 
this  way,  superior,  perhaps,  to  any  of  his  neigh- 
bors. The  hot  weather  was,  however,  very  hard 
on  other  flowers. 

Fall  Roses  were  simply  "nowhere,"— and  the 
Chrysanthemum  which  makes  the  fell  of  the  leaf 
so  cheering,,  rather  excites  our  pity  for  itself. 
Those  who  have  depended  much  on  flowering 
plants  for  the  gaiety  of  their  gardens,  have  failed 
in  most  but  Geraniums  and  Petunias :  while 
those  who  have  rather  rested  for  their  success  on 
masses  of  colored  leaves,  are  triumphant.  The 
Coleus,  Achyranthus,  Teilanthera,  Vinca  varie- 
gata,  Centaureas,  and  similar  things,  have  gone 
the  drought  gloriously ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
this  species  of  gardening  will  be  immensely  pop- 
ular another  year.  We  still  want  more  variety 
among  this  class  of  plants.  At  present,  one  per- 
son's garden  Is  too  much  a  copy  of  another, 
where  the  style  of  massing  with  colored  leaves 
prevails.  Two  very  good  silver-leaved  plants  of 
this  season's  introduction  are  Centaurea  gymno- 
oarpa,  which  has  leaves  very  much  like  the  old 


"Miller's  Geranium''  (Cineraria  maritima,)  as  it 
does  not  grow  so  tall  that,  it  is  better  adapted 
to  some  forms  of  masses.  The  other  is  a  white 
leaved,  woody  but  trailing  graphalium,  also  call- 
ed gymnocarpum,  but  we  suspect  wrongly  named. 
The  large  variegated  Periwinkle  is  not  mueh  in 
use,  though  not  amongst  the  least  valuable  by 
any  means.  It  is  a  good  season  to  think  of  these 
things ;  as  wherever  this  kind  of  gardening  is  to 
be  done,  six  months  is  little  enough  to  get  the 
plants  ready  in.  The  Cannas  have  done  well  as 
bedding  plants  this  summer.  In  former  times 
they  were  grown  Ifor  their  pretty  leaves  chiefly  ; 
but  now  large  and  early  flowered  varieties  have 
been  produced,  which  make  them  showy  as  well 
as  otherwise  Interesting. 

We  think  ornamental  vines  have  been  too 
much  overlooked  in  the  summer  decoration  of 
grounds.  We  have  seen  this  summer  some  re- 
markably pretty  effects  from  the  hybrid  Nastur- 
tiums, Cypress  vines,  Maurandiaand  other  sum- 
mer vines.  There  are  several  new  "Morning- 
glories"  of  various  colors,  of  whieh  pretty  groups 
could  be  made,  but  as  these  are  mostly  closed 
before  nine  o'clock,  they  are  of  no  use  to  city  la- 
dies ;  but  are  charmingly  sweet  things  for  the 
country  girls',  who  always  have  the  best  of  every- 
thing in  life;  though  not  always  thinking  so. 
These  vines  could  be  arranged  on  fancy  figures, 
according  to  colors,  and  certainly  the  effects  in 
some  parts  of  the  ground  would  be  as  striking 
as  that  derived  from  leaf  plants. 

We  gave  some  hints  about  flower  roots  in  our 
last.  We  may  again  observe  that  the  planting 
of  spring  bulbs,  tulips,  hyacinths,  crocus,  snow- 
drops, frittilarias,  lilies,  «&c.,  and  the  trans- 
planting of  shrubs,  and  division  of  herbaceous 
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plants,  will  occupy  chief  attention  in  October. 
All  herbaceous  plants  are  much  better  for  being 
protected  through  winter  by  a  covering  of  dry 
leaves,  on  which  a  little  soil  is  thrown  to  keep 
the  leaves  from  blowing  away.  Half-hardy 
roses  and  vines  Imay  be  protected  in  the  snme 
way.  When  they  are  very  long  and  slender, 
they  are  taken  down  from  their  trcllisses,  and 
coiled  into  circles  as  small  as  may  be,  without 
risk  of  breaking  them,  and  then  the  soil  put  on. 
Those  things  that  grow  late,  such  as  many 
kinds  of  Noisette  Roses,  should  have  their  ma- 
ture top  Bhoots  shortened  a  few  weeks  before  the 
protecting  process  is  commenced.  The  wound 
will  then  heal  over,  and  not  cause  thd  decay  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  shoots,  ns  is  very  often 
the  case  when  they  are  either  cut  at  laying  down, 
or  not  shortened  at  all. 

Of  course,  those  roots  that  suffer  by  frost  shonld 
be  taken  up  before  danger.  Gladiolus,  Madei- 
ra vines,  Dahlias,  Tuberoses,  &c.,  for  instance. 

Tree  seeds  should  be  either  sown  or  prepared 
for  sowing  in  the  fall.  Hard  shell  seeds  require 
time  to  soften  their  coats,  or  they  will  lie*  over  a 
year  in  the  ground.  It  used  to  be  popular  to 
mix  with  boxes  of  sand  ;  but  unless  there  be  very 
few  seeds  to  a  very  large  quantity  of  sand,  the 
heat  given  out  though  perhaps  imperceptible  to 
%  us,  is  sufficient  to  generate  fungus  which  will 
destroy  the  seed.  It  is  much  better  to  soak  the 
seeds  in  water,  and  then  dry  just  enough  to  keep 
from  moulding,  and  as  cool  as  possible  all  win- 
ter. This  is  a  much  safer  plan  than  sand.  In 
States  were  the  frosts  are  severe,  seedlings  of 
all  kinds  that  have  not  attained  a  greater  height 
than  six  inches,  should  be  taken  up,  "laid  in''  in 
a  sheltered  place  thickly,  and  covered  with  any 
thing  that  will  keep  frozen  through  the  winter. 
If  left  out,  they  are  liable  to  be  drawn  out  and 
destroyed.  Young  seedling  stock  received  from 
a  distance,  should  bo  also  so  treated.  f>  In  the 
more  Southern  States  they  may  be  set  out  at  once,- 
and  as  much  planting  as  possible  be  accomplish- 
ed that  will  save  spring  work.  Many  cuttings 
will  not  do  well  unless  taken  off  at  this  season 
and  laid  in  the  ground  under  protection,  like 
seedlings, — the  quince,  syringas  or  lilacs,  spiraea 
prunifolia,  and  some  others.  In  the  "mild  win 
ter  States,1'  evergreen  cuttings  should  be  made 
now,  and  set  out  thickly  in  rows.  The  leaves 
need  not  be  taken  off,  but  short,  thick-set 
branches  laid  in  the  under  soil.  When  rooted 
next  fall  they  may  be  taken  up  and  divided  into 
separate  plants,   In  more  Northern  States,  ever- 


greens may  not  be  so  struck  at  this  season,  un- 
less protected  by  greenhouses  and  frames.  Where 
these  are  at  hand,  evergreens  may  be  put  in,  in 
boxes  or  pans  all  through  the  winter. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

So  general  has  been  the  bountiful  fruit  crop 
this  season,  that  many  will  be  induced  to  plant 
this  fall  in  the  hope  of  having  a  continuous  sup- 
ply for  their  families  for  all  time  to  come.  The 
question,  how  shall  we  prepare  the  ground  and 
plant  ?  will  be  a  very  general  one.    We  feel  that 
the  advice  constantly  given  to  subsoil  and  under- 
d  rain  and  manure  to  theextentof  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars per  acre  is  too  costly  to  follow,  and  of  little  use 
after  it  is  taken.   If  we  were  going  to  prepare  a 
piece  of  ground  for  an  orchard,  we  should  ma- 
nure it  heavily  and  put  in  a  crop  of  Potatoes  ; 
then  in  October  manure  again  lightly  and  put  in 
Rye.   On  this,  in  April,  we  should  sow  Red 
Clover.    The  Rye  off,  we  should  then  consider 
it  ready  to  plant  trees.  For  Apples,  Pears,  Plums 
or  Cherries,  we  should  mark  out  the  rows  ten 
feet  apart,  and  for  the  trees  ten  feet  from 
each  other.    This  will  be  twice  as  thick  as 
they  will  be  required  when  fully  grown,  but 
they  grow  much  better  when  thick  together; 
and  they  will  bear  more  than  enough  fruit  to  pay 
for  the  room  they  occupy,  before  the  time  comes 
to  cut  every  other  one  away.    W%  say  the  rows 
ten  feet  apart,  but  every  fourth  row  should  be 
twelve  feet  to  afford  room  to  get  between  the 
blocks  with  a  cart. 

Plant  as  early  in  October  as  possible,  bnt  it 
can  be  continued  until  the  approach  of  frost  To 
plant,  a  hole  can  be  dug  in  the  stubhje  just  large 
enough  to  hold  the  roots  without  cramping  them. 
We  should  tread  in  the  soil  and  trim  in  the  head 
very  severely.  The  next  spring  wo  should  ju*t 
break  the  crust  formed  by  the  winter  rains  about 
the  tree,  and  then  leave  everything  to  grow  as  it 
might.  The  clover  will  be  ready  to  cnt  in  June 
or  July.  The  twelve  feet  rows  may  be  done  by 
machine,  the  rest  by  hand.  Hay  enough  will  be 
made  to  pay  for  all  the  labor  for  one  year  and  s 
little  more.  After  the  hay  has  been  hauled  off. 
bring  back  some  rich  earth  of  any  kind,  and 
spread  about  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  thick  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground  disturbed  in  making 
tho  hole.  This  will  keep  the  grass  from  grow- 
ing very  strong  just  over  the  roots.  Keep  on 
this  way  annually,  every  two  or  three  years  giv- 
ing the  whole  surface  of  the  orchard  a  top  dresv 
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ing  for  the  sake  of  the  grass,  and  it  will  be  found 
to  be  the  most  profitable  way  of  making  tho  or- 
chard ground  pay  for  itself,  until  the  fruit  crops 
come  in,  that  one  can  adopt  The  trees  also  will ' 
be  models  of  health  and  vigor,  and  when  they  \ 
commence  to  bear  will  do  so  regularly  and  abun- 
dantly. This  is  an  epitome  of  what  the  Garden- 
er'n  Monthly  has  taught,  opposed  as  it  has  been 
by  excellent  men  of  the  old  school  of  culture. 
No  one  who  follows  it  will  ever  abandon  it  for 
any  other.  It  is  costless  comparatively,  from  the 
first  to  the  last ;  and  pays  its  way  at  every  step. 

The  dwarfer  fruit  trees  we  would  plant  on  the 
same  system,  but  six  instead  of  ten  feet  apart. 
Few  soils  are  too  toet  for  fruit  trees.  Only  in  wet 
soils  plant  on  the  Burface,  and  throw  up  the 
earth  over  them  from  between  so  as  to  make  a 
ditch  or  furrow  to  carry  away  the  surface  water. 
On  the  plan  of  annual  surface  dressings  which 
we  have  outlined,  the  feeding  roots  will  thus  al 
ways  keep  above  the  level  of  standing  water ; 
and  when  they  can  do  this,  it  will  not  hurt  the 
trees  though  the  Vip  roots  are  immersed  in  wa- 
ter for  half  the  year. 


GREENHOUSE. 

The  taste  for  cut  flowers  is  considerably  in- 
creasing, and  one  of  the  greatest  demands  on  a 
greenhouse  in  winter,  is  from  the  best  half  of 
the  head  of  the  household  for  room  and  table 
decorations.  Beautiful  specimen  plants  are  not 
so  highly  valued  ns  those  which  will  afFord 
plenty  of  bloom  for  cuttiug.  The  various  kinds 
of  Zonale  Gerauiutns  are  very  good  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  following  also  comprises  very  useful 
plants  for  this  purpose:  Bouvardia  leiantha, 
Calla  Ethioplcn,  Ceetrum  aurantiacum,  Habro- 
thamnus  elegans,  Chorozema  varium,  Chinese 
Primroses,  especially  the  double  white,  Daphne 
indica,  Poinsetta  pulcherrima,  Euphorbia  splen- 
dens.  Heliotrope,  Mignonette,  Sweet  Alyssum, 
Catnlonian  jasmine,  Yellow  Jasmine,  Mahernia 
odorata,  Stevia  serrata,  Violets.  Roses,  Cinera- 
rias and  Brempton  stocks.  Tuberoses  that  flow- 
ei*  late  may  be  carefully  taken  up  and  potted, 
and  will  last  till  over  Christmas ;  and  many 
things  may  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  and 
slightly  forced.  The  common  white  Lily  is  good 
for  this  purpose,  also  Deutzias,  Philadelphuses, 
and  Tamarix.  The  common  green  Euonymus 
japonieus,  is  also  worth  potting  to  make  a  lively 
green  for  mixing  with  other  things. 

In  taking  up  things  from  the  ground  for  pot- 


ting, care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  pots  well 
drained,  with  pieces  of  potsherd  over  the  hole. 
The  more  rapidly  water  passes  through  the  soil 
the  tetter  plants  will  grow.  Pots  could  be  made 
without  holes,  and  the  water  would  all  go 
through  the  porous  sides  in  time  ;  but  that  is  too 
slow  a  way,  so  we  make  a  hole  to  admit  of  its 
more  rapid  escape,  and  we  place  the  broken  pots 
over  the  hole  to  make  a  vacuum,  which  assists 
the  objects  of  the  hole.  In  very  small  pots,  or 
with  plants  which  have  strong  enough  roots  to 
rapidly  absorb  all  the  moisture  they  get,  and 
speedily  ask  for  more,  "crocking''  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

There  ate  but  few  things  in  the  greenhouse 
that  will  require  special  treatment  at  this  timo. 
Camellias  and  Azaleas,  as  they  cease  to  grow, 
will  require  less  water ;  but  it  is  now  so  well 
known  that  moisture  is  favorable  to  growth,  and 
comparative  dryness  favorable  to  flowering,  that 
we  need  do  more  than  refer  to  the  fact. 

Bulbs  for  flowering  in  pots  should  be  placed  at 
once.  Four  or  five  inch  pots  arc  suitable.  One 
Hyacinth  and  about  three  Tulips  are  sufficient 
for  each  After  potting,  plunge  the  pots  over 
their  rims  in  sand  under  the  greenhouse  stage, 
letting  them  remain  there  until  the  pots  have 
become  well  filled  with  roots,  before  bringing 
them  on  to  the  shelves  to  force. 


VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

Lettuces  sown  last  month  will  now  be  largo 
enough  to  set  out  for  permaneut  growth.  '  A 
common  hotbed  frame,  set  on  a  bed  of  leaves  or 
spent  stable-manure,  will  enable  one  to  enjoy  de- 
licious salad  all  through  the  latter  part  of  win- 
ter, where  sufficient  protection  against  severe 
frosts  can  be  secured.  In  this  division  of  our 
Hints,  it  is  more  of  an  object  to  preserve  them 
through  the  winter  for  the  purpose  of  setting  out 
in  the  open  air  in  spring.  In  the  warmer  States 
this  can  be  readily  effected  by  their  being  set  out 
in  the  open  air  in  a  sheltered  place.  Here  in 
Pennsylvania  they  often  do  very  well  by  having 
the  ground  thrown  into  ridges  about  six  inches 
deep,  running  east  and  west,  and  the  plants  set 
out  on  the  northern  sides.  They  have  a  little 
stiaw  thrown  over  them  in  severe  weather,  and 
get  through  the  winter  admirably,  heading  early 
in  spring  The  Early  York  Cabbage  is  exten- 
sively crown  the  same  way.  Where  the  climate 
is  too  severe  to  allow  of  this,  they  must  be  put 
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under  cover  of  shutters,  as  before  described  in 
our  Ilints. 

Cabbages  can  be  preserved  in  such  a  cellar, 
though  most  prefer  them  in  the  open  air.  One 
way  is  to  pack  thera  closely  together  with  their 
roots  uppermost,  and  then  cover  Ihem  with  soil, 
on  which  straw  or  litter  is  thrown  to  keep  them 
from  freezing.  By  being  packed  this  way,  the 
water  cannot  get  into  their  hearts,  which  is  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  their  rotting.  Where 
plenty  of  boards  can  be  had,  they  may  be  packed 
with  their  heads  uppermost,  and  the  rain  kept 
off  by  the  material. 

Brocoli  and  Endive  may  be  taken,  up  with 
balls  of  earth,  and  set  in  cool  cellars  closely  to- 
gether, and  they  will  grow  sufficiently — the  for- 
mer to  produce  good  head,  and  the  latter  to 
blanch  beautifully  all  through  the  winter. 

Asparagus  beds  should  be  cleaned,  by  having 
the  old  stems  cut  off  and  the  soils  from  the  alley 
ways  dug  out  and  thrown  over  beds.  It  keeps 
the  frost  from  the  roots,  and  thus  permits  them 
to  grow  and  lay  up  matter  all  winter  for  next 
spring's  growth.  Very  early  in  spring  the  soil 
should  ,  be  raked  back  into  tho  alleys,  so  as  to 
leave  the  roots  but  a  few  inches  under  the  soil, 


as  the  nearer  they  are  then  to  the  sun's  rays  the 
earlier  will  the  crop  be. 

Celery  must  have  continued  attention  to 
blanching  as  it  grows,  care  being  exercised  to 
prevent  the  soil  from  entering  the  heart.  Where 
very  fine  results  are  desired,  the  plants  should 
be  protected  from  early  severe  frosts,  so  as  to  en- 
able the  plants  to  grow  without  injrry  as  long  as 
possible. 

Boots  of  most  kinds,  such  as  Carrots,  Beets, 
etc.,  should  be  taken  up  before  the  frost  is  severe. 
They  all  keep  best  packed  in  sand  in  the  open 
air,  but  it  is  too  inconvenient  to  get  at  them  in 
winter  ;  hence  cellars  are  employed  to  preserve 
them  in.  Cellars  for  this  purpose  should  be  cool, 
say  with  temperature  of  about  45  '■>,  and  not  all 
dry.  It  is  not  meant  that  it  should  be  damp,  as 
the  roots  will  become  rotten,  but  it  must  be 
moist  enough  to  prevent  shrivelling. 

However,  if  any  protection  can  bo  given  so  as 
to  enable  one  to  get  at  the  pit  in  frosty  weather, 
most  things  keep  better  so  than  in  any  way. 
Celery  keops  very  well  packed  in  earth  so  that 
the  frost  does  not  get  at  it ;  but  it  must  be  laid 
with  the  tops  sloping,  so  that  the  water  may  be 
kept  out  of  the  heart. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  THE  GRAPE 
VINE. 

BY  MAJOR  MTTHLEMAN. 
Read  before  the  Alton  Horticultural  Society. 

The  culture  of  the  grape  forms  so  Important  a 
branch  of  horticulture  both  East  and  West ;  and 
the  discussions  of  its  details,  so  great  and  impor- 
tant a  part  of  the  proceedings  in  the  meetings  of 
this  Society,  that  it  behooves  us  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  insects  injurious  to  it,  with 
their  natural  history,  mode  of  depredation  ;  and 
disseminate  a  very  useful  information  among 
those  interested  in  the  culture  of  the  grape. 

There  is  hardly  a  number  of  any  periodical, 
agricultural,  horticultural,  entomological  or^J. 
8.  or  State  agricultural  reports,  which  contains 
not  the  description  of  some  of  the  many  different 
iuscolR  preyiug  on  the  vine.  • 

It  is  my  object  in  this  essay  to  bring  before 


you  the  whole  army  of  thera,  to  march  them 
from  their  different  quarters  on  to  the  parade 
ground,  and  march  thera  in  single  file  before  you, 
to  exhibit  them  whenever  practicable  in  their 
larvse  states  and  as  imperfect  insects. 

I  have  subdivided  the  column  into  three 
squads,  leaving  off  with  those  that  prey  on  the 
leaves,  counting  twenty  species. 

2d.  Those  injurious  to  the  berry,  counting 
three.  • 

3d.  Those  attacking  the  roots,  three  strong, 
and  bring  up  the  rear  with  one  species  dwelling 
in  the  cane,  making  in  all  twenty-seven  differ- 
ent species  that  love  that  royal  plant. 

These  are  the  most  common,  and  although 
many  of  them  are  also  found  on  other  plants, 
have  from  time  to  time,  and  in  different  locali- 
ties, been  quite  destructive  to  the  vine,  so  that 
they  can  and  are  numbered  with  the  habitual 
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to  it.  There  are  many  more,  which 
casually  are  found  on  the  vine,  among  which  th* 
most  numerous  are  the  different  species  of  tree 
and  leaf  hoppers,  belonging  to  the  families  of 
Telligonea  and  Aphrophora,  many  of  them  in- 
sects of  the  strangest  shapes  imaginable.  Sev- 
eral passing  under  the  common  of  Thrips. 

These  and  others  would  easily  double  the 
number  given  above. 

Every  year  adds  new  ones  to  the  list,  consist- 
ing either  of  such  as  have  already  existed  with 
us,  but  not  described,  or  such  as  have  been  im- 
ported from  distant  countries. 

All  of  these  insects  inhabit  or  are  found  on  the 
indigenous  grape 'vines  of  the  country,  and  arc 
more  or  less  numerous  in  different  sections,  and 
as  the  different  species  of  vines  more  or  less 
abound  which  they  prefer,  from  the  wild  vines  they 
have  spread  on  to  the  culti  vated  ones, and  as  certain 
vines  have  been  exported  from  their  native  locali- 
ties so  those  insects  particular  to  them  have  been 
exported,  and  more  or  less  acclimated.   Yet  I 
think  that  this  emigration  of  insects  injurious  to 
the  vine  is  confined  more  to  a  given  latitude.  Ex- 
treme southern  one9  not  becoming  acclimated 
north  beyond  a  certain  limit,  whereas  there 
seems  to  be  no  obstacle  in  their  spreading  over 
degrees  of  longitude  as  far  as  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain. 

Agnin,  certain  species  of  insects  seem  to  prefer 
the  indigenous  to  the  cultivated  vine,  while 
others  do  not  seem  to  be  choice,  and  are  as  abun- 
dant on  one  as  on  other. 

Thus  on  a  ten  year  old  wild  vine  of  the  Frost 
grape,  gracing 'my  porch,  I  have  found  exclu- 
sively the  green  span  worm,  Cidaria  diversiline 
ata;  that  of  the  Abbot  Sphinx,  Thyrcug  Ab- 
botii,  of  the  beautiful  wood  nymph,  Eudryas 
Grata,  also  several  of  the  Thrips  or  leaf  suckers, 
while  the  hog  caterpillar,  Chaerocampa  pampin- 
atrix,  the  larva  of  the  eight  spotted  forester,  Aly- 
phia  Ochomaculata,  thatof  pearl  nymph,Eudryas 
Unio,  the  grape  vine  Fidia,  the  larva  of  the  leaf 
roller,  Desmia  Maculata  and  of  the  plume  moth 
are  found  as  numerous  on  the  Hartford  Prolific, 
Concord  and  other  vines.  The  gall  louse  I  find 
only  on  the  Taylor's  Bullit.  though  it  has  oc- 
curred with  others  on  the  Clinton  and  Delaware. 

However,  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  we 
know  of  the  destructive  habits  of  the  majority  of 
leaf  insects  mentioned  above,  with  some  few  ex- 
ceptions, seem  to  be  that  the  vine  grower  need 
not  be  alarmed.  The  vines  mostly  cultivated 
with  us  possess  such  a  superabundance  of  vitali- 


ty, that  what  few  leaves  are  eaten  off  by  a  few 
solitary  caterpillars  or  beetles  are  replaced  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  by  dozens  of  new  leaves, 
and  the  health  or  life  of  the  tree  is  not  endan- 
gered. But  there  are  such  others  in  the  list 
which  will  really  destroy  the  fruit  or  render  it 
unsaleable,  and  such  which  will  destroy  the  vine 
root  and  all.  These  should  be  chiefly  studied 
and  means  devised  to  destroy  them. 

Of  the  former  are  the  grape  codling  moth, 
the  larva  of  which  feeds  on  the  contents  of 
the  berry  and  the  seeds ;  the  grape  seed  cur- 
culio,  the  grape  curculio  and  the  flea  beetle, 
Haltica  chalybca,  eating  out  the  core  of 
the  best  buds,  thus  destroying  at  one  swoop 
what  bunches  of  grapes  would  have  formed  on 
that  arm. 

Of  the  latter,  are  the  gigantic  grape  root  borer, 
the  larva  of  a  beetle  described  and  figured  in  Mr. 
Riley's  Annual  report  for  1889,  and  the  iEgeria 
Polestiformis,  a  moth,  the  larva  boring  in  the 
roots  as  the  currant  borer  in  the  currant  stem. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

Remarkable  Treet—Demmara  AuttralU  or  Kauri  Pine. 
BY  MR.  W.  T.  UAKDIN'G,  FAIRMOUNT  PARK. 

phiLada. 

After  a  toilsome  journey  of  I  know  not  how 
many  miles  through  "the  bush,"  urged  onwards 
by  the  strongest  botanical  enthusiasm,  weary 
and  worn,  we  arrived  at  the  famous  vally*of  Ka- 
i-a-ta. 

My  object  was  to  chiefly  to  see  the*  Kauri 
Pines,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression 
then  made  whilst  viewing  so  strange  a  scene. 
The  Kauri,  (so  unlike  other  conifers,)  reared  its 
tall  shafts  from  100  to  150  feet  high,  without  a 
mark  of  ever  having  had  any  lower  branches:  so 
smooth  was  the  bark  up  to  BO  or  90  feet  e'er  a 
branch  could  be  seen.  Their  calibre  was  nearly 
uoiform-about28feet-irre8pective  of  height  of  the 
matured  tree.  To  get  a  correct  idea  of  their  fo- 
liage, which  could  only  be  seen  on  the  seedlings 
thinly  scattered  around  the  outside  of  the  main 
groups,  the  nearest  comparison  I  can  give  is  the 
Laurus  Camphora  or  Camphor  Tree,  only  with 
larger  and  broader  leaves.  To  add  to  the  strange- 
ness of  all  around,  was  the  stillness  of  death,  a 
silence  and  isolation  almost  painful  in  the  gloomy 
shades  of  antipodean  forest,  which  was  only 
broken  by  the  unearthy  screams  of  some  gro- 
tesque looking  bird  in  the  tree  tops,  who  seemed 
to  challenge  the  strangers  with  trespassing  on 
their  weird  domain.   Pushing  onward  into  the 
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valley,  we  rested  for  the  night,  darkness  only  pre- 
venting a  further  exploration.  Up  wfth  '  early 
morning"  and  about  a  bow  Bhot  from  where  we 
encamped  for  the  night,  was  a  sight  ever  to  be 
remembered  ;  hundreds,  thousands  I  may  say  of 
tree  ferns,  Dicksonia  antarctica  and  squamosa, 
stately  antediluvians,  palm  like  in  appearance, 
were  on  every  side,  their  height  varying  from  20 
to  40  feet.  Oh  great  and  grand  relics  of  by  gone 
ages,  who  flourished  '*in  the  days  when  the  earth 
was  young,"  live  on,  evergreen  and  ever  beauti 
ful  until  time  is  no  more  1  Beginuing  with  the 
beginning  and  ending  with  the  end. 


SMALL  FRUITS  IN  WISCONSIN. 

BY  Ii.  li.  FAIRCHILD,  ROLLING  PRAIRIES,  WIS. 
RASPBERRIES. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  '69,  we-  had  severe 
freezing  weather.  It  caught  our  trees  with  un- 
ripened  wood,  The  immature  Raspberry  canes 
were  frozen  solid.  Many  of  our  most  hardy 
kinds  were  severely  injured.  Canes  of  the  na- 
tive Blackcap  were  killed  back  two-thirds  of 
their  length  ;  the  same  with  Cincinnati  Ii&l  and 
Clarke.  Doolittle  was  considerably  injured,  but 
not  so  seriously.  Some  straggling  canes  of 
Brincklt's  Orange,  springing  up  among  the  cur- 
rant rows,  wintered  as  they  usually  do ;  in  the 
open  ground  they  always  kill  unless  laid  down 
or  protected  ;  but  for  several  winters  the  canet 
that  bayve  sprung  up  in  adjoining  rows  of  cur- 
rants have  passed  the  winter  safely.  Plants  of 
the  Mammoth  Cluster  and  Pavidson'n  Tliomlesa 
set  in  the  spring  of  sixty-nine,  were  apparently 
unharmed,  aud  passed  the  winter  safely.  True 
lied  Antwerp  does  nothing  here  without  protec- 
tion ;  even  with,  gives  very  little  fruit.  Purple 
Cane  does  well,  but  I  rooted  them  out  and  let 
Cincinnati  Red  take  their  place. 

I  have  plants  in  rows  sideby  side,  oneyearset,  of 
Mammoth  Cluster,  Daoidson's  Thornless,  Doo- 
litlle  and  Clark.  They  all  made  a  good  growth. 
Mammoth  is  first  in  fruitfulncss,  Doolittle  sec- 
ond. Clark  third.  Davidson's  Thornless  has  not 
one  berry. 

If  the  fruit  on  young  plants  is  a  sample,  the 
Mammoth  in  quality  is  much  iuferior  to  Doolit- 
tle. It  has  a  strong  woody  flavor.  Iu  size  they 
differ  but  little,  if  anything:  the  Mammoth  is  the 
largest. 

Among  the  older  kinds  that  we  have  tried,  the 
Doolittle  is  the  only  kind  worth  cultivating  for 


distant  market.  Cincinnati  Red  is  valuable 
where  they  can  be  delivered  direct  from  the 
bushes  by  hand.  Its  drawback  is  its  prodigious 
suckering. 

STRAWBK'tKIKS. 

Many  of  the  strawberries  do  well  here.  Among 
the  more  valuable  that  I  have  tried  are  Russell's 
Prolific,  Green  Prolific,  Downer,  Charles  Down- 
ing, Burr's  Pine ;  but  nothing  will  compare  with 
Wilson  for  market,  it  is  very  productive,  hardy 
and  saleable.  Among  those  that  I  would  reject  here 
as  worthless,  are  Triomphe  de  Gand,  Jucunda 
or  Knox's  700,  Shaker  Seedling,  Agriculturist  *, 
somo 'speak  well  of  the  latter,  but  my  experience 
Is  very  unfavorable  to  its  productiveness.  Tri- 
omphe de  Gand  grows  well,  but  will  not  give  a 
pint  of  fruit  to  a  thousand  plants.  Jucunda 
gives  no  fruit  worth  mentioning.  Lennig's 
White  gives  a  moderate  quantity  of  very  fine 
fruit.  Charles  Downing  bears  well ;  fruit  large 
and  excellent.  Colfax  gives  a  large  quantity  of 
miserable  soft,  sour,  medium  sized  fruit. 

All  the  best  kinds  mentioned,  have  stood  the 
winter  with  me  fairly,  without  protection,  ex- 
cept such  as  has  been  furnished  by  very  uncer- 
tain snows.   All  are  better  for  protection. 

GRAPES. 

None  of  the  kinds  if  we  except  Clinton,  arc  per- 
fectly hardy  here  without  protection.  Delaware 
Hartford  and  Concord  will  pass  our  mildest  win- 
ters on  the  trellis.  But  there  is  no  safety  in 
in  leaving  them  up,  as  the  thermometer  here  is 
liable  to  go  twenty-five  below  zero,  and  in  ex- 
treme case*,  thirty-five.  My  iocaiion  is  about 
'  43J  north  latitude.  Some  cover  with  two  inches 
[  of  earth,  others  with  marsh  hay  or  straw.  A 
slight  protection  answers  for  the  above  kinds. 

With  winter  protection,  wo  can  confidently 
recommend  many  of  Rogers'  Hybrids,  Ives' 
Seedling,  Northern  Muscadine,  Diana,  Isabella, 
Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  Delaware.  Diana 
nnd  Isabella  will  not  fully  ripen  their  fruit  more 
than  two  years  out  of  three. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  reject  as  uncertain 
j  and  tender,  Adirondac,  Iona,  Israella,  Allen's 
Hybrid,  Norton's  Virginia. 

The  culture  of  grapes  is  fast  extending  in  this 
State,  and  notwithstanding  our  high  northern 
latitude,  I  think  it  is  an  infant  yet  just  in  its 
swadling  clothes.  We  are  are  almost  entirely 
exempt  from  rot  and  mildew  and  many  of  the 
insect  depredations  of  the  older  vine  growing 
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States.  Stranger  things  has  happened  than  that  at  |  produces  when  growing  in  close  proximity, 
some  future  day  we  may  vie  for  precedence  with  J  which  imparts  that  unspeakable  loveliness  to  plea - 
the  vine  growing  State  of  Ohio.  )  sure  grounds,  which  excites  our  fondest  admira- 


Thccrop  looks  very  promising  this  season. 
We  are  having  a  serious  drought,  but  as  yet  it 
does  not  affect  the  vine. 


BEAUTIFUL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

BY  CHRONICLER. 

Cut-bared  trees  are  sometimes  called  "  fringe- 
leaved  trees  »  for  this  reason:  Their  leaves  aVe 
all  in  fragments  and  hang  down  like  fringes; 
the  young  shoots  upon  the  branches  are  of  pro- 
cumbent habits,  which  make  the  trees  look  very 
graceful,  and  we  admire  tbem  the  more  on  ac- 
count of  their  peculiarities.  They  are  of  slower 
growth,  more  delicate  and  dwarf  than  the  spe- 
cies from  which  they  have  sprung.  They  are 
accidental  productions,  and  require  nicer  treat- 
ment when  young ;  and  they  are  increased  by  ar- 
tificial  propagation  to  retain  their  singularities. 
They  are  pets  with  arborlsts,whogivc  them  special 
culture  and  training,  by  which  they  become  very 
interesting  beauties,  and  make  a  very  pleasiug 
contrast  with  the  various  natural  species  with 
entire  leaves  and  more  robust  and  gigantic 
growths.  They  belong  to  various  genera,  of 
which  the  following  are  examples: 

Alder,  Beech,  Birch,  Elm,  Elder,  Filbert, 
Horse  Chestnut,  Linden,  Mountain  Ash,  Haw- 


tions,  and  brings  out  our  warmest  acclamations 
of  delight  If  there  are  persons  who  can  look 
upon  a  noble  tree  in  all  its  symmetrical  gran* 
deur,  or  a  shrub  in  all  its  comely  elegance,  with- 
out feeling  a  glow  of  animated  delight,  insipid 
must  be  their  lives,  and  their  lamps  of  pleasure 
must  burn  dimly. 


FOREIGN  AND  NATIVE  RASPBERRIES. 

BY  MR.  ED.  W.  LINCOLN,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

I  notice  in  the  August  number  of  your  invalu- 
able Monthly  a  report  of  some  remarks  upouHhc 
Raspberry,  by  Mr.  Parry,  of  Cinnaminson,  N. 
J.,  in  which  that  gentleman  inquires  "where  is 
Brinckle's  Orange  now  ?"  In  reply,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  stating  that  it  is  in  my  garden, 
whether  to  my  advantage  as  well  as  to  the  credit 
of  the  unequalled  variety,  you  can  judge,  from  an 
inspection  of  a  Report  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
submit  to  the  Worcester  'County  Horticultural 
tural  Society,  of  which  I  forward  3*ou  a  copy. 

If  Mr.  Parry  or  any  one  else  expects  to  get  a 
good  Raspberry,  without  winter  protection,  I 
greatly  fear  that  ho  is  doomed  to  disappointment 
for  life.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  we  could 
better  incur  the  risk  of  dispensing  with  it  than 


more  southern  cultivation ;  since  the  season 
thorn,  Willow,  Ac,  say  Rosemary-leaved  and  I  most  indeed  be  exceptional  when  there  will  not 
ring-leaved  Willows  ;  cut-leaved,  parsley-leaved  be  sufficient  snow  to  act  as  a  covering, 
and  tansy -leaved  Hawthorns,  &c.  I  should  not  expect  to  persuade  men  who  cs- 

All  trees  of  dwarf  statures,  such  as  those  with  teem  the  Philadelphia  worthy  of  cultivation : 


cut  leaves,  variegated  leaves,  dark  purple  or 
brown  leaves  and  weeping  dwarfs,  are  suitable 
for  planting  upon  small  grounds,  as  they  do  not 
cover  large  spaces  A  numerous  species  may  be 
set  without  making  apparent  confusion,  and  as 
all  are  curiously  interesting,  the  greater  variety 
will  gfce  the  greater  pleasure.  Compartments 
of  large  grounds  are  often  formed  into  small  fig- 
ures by  walks,  upon  which  trees  and  shrubs  of 
singular  peculiarities  and  dwarf  growths  are  set 
and  arranged  in  a  manner  that  all  will  display 
their  charms  to  the  best  advantage,  and  be  read- 
ily seen. 

We  are  often  smitten  with  amazement  at  the 
gigantic  stature  and  grand  porportions  of  a  no- 
ble tree,  and  are  oftenenchanted  with  the  surpass- 
ing beauty  of  a  choice  shrub  for  themselves  ;  yet 
it  is  the  pleasing  diversity  of  form,  foliage,  bios 
sora,  stature  and  hue  which  a  numerous  species 


but  here  where  we  want  good  fruit  or  none,  and 
where  when  we  have  any  to  sell,  we  ask  and  ob- 
tain a  remunerative  price.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  all  plants  which  arc  fit  to  be  grown  are  also  fit 
to  be  cared  for  prooerly.  Experience  has  been 
my  teacher,  and  I  shall  not  be  in  haste  to  reject 
instruction  of  which  I  have  tested  the  sound- 
ness. 

[We  append  the  very  interesting  extract  from 
the  Report  referred  to  by  our  correspondent.— 
Ed.  Q.  M.) 

"More  interest  also  appears  to  be  awakened  in 
the  growth  of  those  other  small  fruits  which, 
maturing  after  the  strawberry,  assists  so  essen- 
tially in  completing  a  full  supply  throughout  the 
season.  With  the  application  of  white  hellebore 
has  quickly  and  thoroughly  disappeared  all  ap- 
prehension of  permanent  injury  or  peril  to  the 
currant.   The  raspberry  has  suffered  some  harm 
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daring  the  warm  months,  from  a  species  of  worm 
so  minute  as  to  be  almost  invisible,  but  yet  pos- 
sessing a  capacity  for  the  consumption  of  foliage 
infinitely  out  of  proportion  to  its  size.  In  regard 
to  the  raspberry,  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
seems  to  exist  among  cultivators,  as  to  the  com- 
parative fruitfulness  of  different  varieties-  Thus 
John  J.  Thomas  asserts  that  Brinckle»s  Orange, 
in  central  and  western  New  York,  is  a  shy  bear- 
er and  insipid  in  quality  when  compared  with 
such  sorts  as  Clarke  and  Naomi.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Parry,  of  Cinnaminson.  New  Jersey, 
is  enthusiastic  over  a  yield  of  the  Philadelphia 
so  prodigious  that  it  cannot  be  gathered.  Your 
Secretary,  as  is  known  to  many  of  you,  has  de- 
voted the  most  of  his  attention  and  space  to  the 
culture  of  this  special  fruit.  And  it  may  serve 
for  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  should  it  an- 
swer no  more  useful  purpose,  to  put  upon  record 
in  this  report,  some  facts  which  were  gathered 
for  his  own  guidance  and  instruction.  He  has 
but  2G31  square  feet  of  land  applicable  and  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  raspberries.  Of  this 
space,  253$  feet  ought  to  bo  left  out  of  account, 
as  the  stools  of  Kncvett's  Giant,  thereon  planted, 
are  quite  young  and  immature.  But  from  the 
entire  plot  without  deduction,  were  gathered 
three  quarts  in  excess  of  seven  and  oue-half 
bushels  -253$  feet  yielded  five  quarts  of  Knevett's 
Giant ;  405  feet,  thirty  quarts  of  the  Philadel- 
phia ;  399  feet,  one  bushel  and  two  quarts  of 
Frnnconia ;  and  1573$  feet  were  fragrant  with 
the  rich  aroma  of  five  bushels,  one  peck,  and  six 
and  a  half  quarts  of  Brinckle's  Orange.  .Yet  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed*  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
raspberry  involves  all  iucome  and  no  outlay. 
None  of  the  'small  fruits,  so  called,  are  so  impa- 
tient of  neglect,  or  require  such  quantities  of  ma- 
nure. It  may  indeed  be  asserted  with  safety 
that  the  capacity  of  absorbing  fertilizers,  so  long 
and  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  grape,  docs  ac- 
tually illustrate  the  nature  and  wants  of  the 
Raspberry.  Moreover  its  canes  must  bo  pro- 
tected in  winter.  Your  Secretary  does  not  be- 
lieve iu  the  existence  of  a  solitary  variety,  wor- 
thy of  cultivation,  that  will  endure  the  frosts  of  our 
climate  uncovered,  and  continue  fertile,  even  if 
it  can  maintain  its  vitality.  And  this  opinion 
is  based  upon  his  personal  experience,  com- 
mencing with  the  Bed  and  Yellow  Antwerps 
some  forty  years  ago,  and  protracted,  with  in- 
termissions, down  to  the  present  prolific  season. 
Aware  that  others  arc  of  a  different  persuasion, 
he  submits  his  convictions,  for  such  they  arc, 


to  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth.  One  thing 
more.  A  writer  in  the  Daily  Spy,  not  many  weeks 
since,  in  article  upon  the  cuUurc  of  the  Raspberry 
advises  the  making  of  plantations  in  the  spring 
as  the  only  suitable  season.  Your  Secretary 
would  assert,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  period 
of  the  year  is  so  suitable  as  the  autumn.  And 
he  does  so  with  the  more  confidence  that  it  is  a 
theory  to  which  his  own  practice  has  always 
conformed,  and  which  results  have  never  failed 
to  justify."   

CEMETERY  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

BY  MR.  E.   MAN2TTNO,  HARRISBTJBG,  FRANK- 
LIN CO.,  OHIO. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Monthly,  you  gave  a 
list  of  Cemetery  plants  as  sketched  at  Laurel 
Hill  near  Philadelphia.  Although  your  list  is  a 
very  good  one.  bow  is  it  a  man  of  the  good  taste  and 
ability  of  the  Editor,  has  overlooked  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  trees,  such  as  the  cut-leaved 
Weeping  Birch,  so  elegant,  so  graceful  and  so 
chaste.  It  is  one  of  the  best  for  either  cemetery 
or  lawn ;  Jpniperus  oblonga  pendula  is  another 
of  our  most  beautiful  small  weeping  trees ;  also 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Libocedrus  decurrens, 
Cephalotaxus  Fortuoii,  Podocarpus  japonica, 
Taxus  aurca,  T.  Davastonii,  and  T.  adpresna. 
and  Juniperus  sabina  variegata  ?  Of  the  larger 
evergreens,  Pinus  cxcelsa  is  very  beautiful.  A 
specimen  here  on  our  lawn  is  drooping  with 
leaves  over  eight  inches  long,  and  very  beauti- 
ful. All  weeping  trees  are  certainly  the  most 
appropriate  for  Cemeteries,  as  being  emblematic 
of  grief.  All  the  Weeping  Willows  are  very  de- 
sirable for  the  Cemetery.  [The  Babylonian  or 
common,  too*  large  we  think,  except  in  special 
positions.— Ed] 

Of  the  Magnolia  family,  the  Purpurea  is  the 
admiration  of  all  here,  with  its  brilliant  red  flow- 
ers of  large  size,  and  very  profuse ;  always  bjpoms 
more  or  less  in  August  and  September ;  but  in 
the  spring,  is  one  mass  of  bloom  ;  has  onljr  to  be 
seen  to  be  ever  remembered.  Also  M.  Thorup- 
sonia  is  probably  unsurpassed  of  all  the  yellow 
flowering  or  cream  colored  varieties,— so  deli- 
ciously  fragrant  M.  Soulangiana  has  only  to  be 
seen  in  flower  to  be  admired.  The  M.  Lenne  is 
said  to  be  the  finest  of  all.  I  imported,  from 
Europe,  two  plants,  they  both  bloomed  in  the 
box  on  the  voyage,  which  proves  their  early 
blooming.  Also  I  would  name  Virgilia  lutca  and 
Japan  Larch,  which  is  the  best  of  the  Larches. 

There  is  a  new  variety  of  Lawson  Cypress, 
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(  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  aurca,)  which  I  imported 
from  Europe  last  Spring,  which  is  a  brighter  yellow 
than  Retinospora  aurea.  I  it  think  will  be  un- 
surpassed as  a  Cemetery  or  lawn  tree.  I  will 
send  you  a  cutting  by  another  season.  The 
plant  is  small. 

[We  confined  our  remarks  to  the  commoner 
trees  and  shrubs.  These  newer  ones  are  also 
valuable,  as  our  correspondent  says.  We  should 
be  glad  of  the  additional  notes  of  others.— Ed.] 

MANAGEMENT  OF  LAWNS. 

BY  R.  XI.  N.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

I  have  read  in  your  August  number,  your  re- 
marks in  relation  to  the  use  of  mowing  machines, 
and  also  your  invitation  to  amateur  horticultu- 
rists to  use  your  columns,  in  any  suggestions 
which  they  may  bolievo  will  bo  useful  to  your 
readers. 

Under  these  influences,  I  now  propose  to  give, 
as  briefly  as  I  can,  my  experience  in  mowing  my 
lawn.  I  have  for  many  years  had  a  small  lawn 
which  I  kept  in  pretty  good  condition  by  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  scythe,  but  was  not  able,  entire- 
ly, to  get  rid  of  coarse  grasses,  weeds  and  white 
clover ;  my  endeavor  was  to  have  a  purely  blue 
grass  lawn.  On  the  introduction  of  Swift's 
Lawn  Mower,  I  (some  ten  years  ago,)  obtained 
one  of  them.  I  soon  found,  that  in  its  use,  my 
blue  grass  lessened ,and  the  white  clover,  &c.,  in- 
creased, and  I  was  satisfied  tluit  I  would  lose 
the  blue  grass  entirely  if  I  continued  the  use  of 
the  mower,  as  1  then  used  it.  Instead  of  discard- 
ing the  mower,  (with  which  I  was  otherwise 
much  pleased, )  I  iricd  to  find  out  why  it  was 
that  it  was  destroying  the  blue  grass,  and  I  soon 
discovered  that,  as  I  run  the  mower  to  cut  the 
grass  quite  shorty  I  thinly  exposed  the  roots  of 
the  grass  to  tbe  action  of  the  sun,  and  that  in 
trot  dry  weather  the  roots  of  the  blue  grass  were 
"burnt  out,"  while  the  clover  and  some  ot  tho 
other  coarse  grasses  were  not  much  injured.  I 
then  changed  the  guage  of  the  machine  and  Ret 
it  to  leave  the  grass  as  long  as  possible,  say  1$  or 
2  inches,  and  I  soon  obtained  the  desired  result 
in  the  proportional  increase  of  the  blue  grass.  I, 
last  year,  brought  one  of  tho  small  mowers  which 
are  now  so  generally  used,  and  set  it  to  cut  the 
grass  as  long  as  I  could,  and  I  now  have  a  fine 
thick  sward  of  blue  grass  entirely,  so  thick  in 
fact,  that  the  machine  cannot  cut  it  if  it  is  suf- 
fered to  go  without  cutting,  while  it  is  growing 
fust,  more  than  five  or  six  days. 


My  conclusion  from  my  experience  is,  of 
course,  that  mowing  machines  arc  injurious  to 
lawns  if  run  to  cut  short,  (which  is  the  common 
practice  in  this  place)  but  that  they  are  "just  the 
thing"  if  they  are  set  to  cut  long.  We  have  just 
passed  through  a  long  spell  of  remarkably  hot 
dry  weather,  and  my  lawn  is  now  "fresh  and 
green,"  showing  scarcely  anything  but  the  rich 
blue  grass,  while  most,  if  not  all,  other  lawns  in 
this  place  are  very  badly  burnt. 

[We  regard  this  simple  suggestion  ot*  not  cut- 
ting very  close  when  a  lawn  mower  is  used,  as 
one  of  great  value.  It  will  no  doubt  tend  to 
remedy  the  trouble  caused  by  these  invaluable 
machines. 

It  is  such  notes  as  these,  seemingly  of  little 
import,  that  are  of  great  interest  to  so  many 
readers,  and  we  hope  our  correspondents  will 
send  us  them  more  frequently.  We  value  them 
much  more  than  regular  "articles1'  or  long  trea- 
tises.—Ed.] 


YUCCA  FIBER. 

BY*D.  O.  R.,  CEXTRALIA,  ILLS. 

At  the  time  the  late  war  broke  out,  I  was  in 
West  Tennessee,  and  was  a '  subscriber  to  the 
Gardener's  Monthly,  and  an  occasional  corres- 
pondent, but  the  war  stopped  the  intercourse.  I 
now  write  to  you  to  inquire  in  regard  to  a  wild 
plant,  the  name  of  which  I  am  ignorant  of  at 
present ;  but  it  is  something  like  a  Yucca.  I  am 
growing  some  plants  of  it  in  my  garden.  The 
leaves,  in  a  wild  state,  grow  two  and  a  half  feet 
long  sometimes,  and  less  than  an  inch  wide  on 
the  lower  end,  but  short  at  the  top  of  the  stalks. 

The  plants  I  have  under  cultivation  are  mors 
stocky,  and  the  largest  leaves  short  and  wide. 
Its  root  is  a  perennial,  and  roots  of  old  slocks 
are  easily  divided.  The  question  is,  will  it  do 
for  paper  making,  or  can  it  ultimately  be*manu- 
fact u red  into  any  coarse  fabric  for  any  purpose  ? 
'  I  am  satisfied  it  is  just  the  thing  for  nurserymen 
J  for  tying  up  plants,  trees,  grape  vines,  and  for 
!  many  other  purposes,  for  I  have  experimented 
with  it.  Indeed  tho  first  time  I  came  across  it 
I  used  it  for  tying  up  grass  to  young  apple  trees 
to  keep  the  rabbits  from  gnawing  them,  (as  I 
had  run  out  of  string  and  was  far  from  town.) 
To  make  the  leaves  grow  long,  I  think  it  should 
be  planted  close  in  the  rows.  I  will  try  to  grow 
it  extensively  next  year  with  the  view  of  selling 
the  roots  and  bringing  the  fibre  into  market  as  a 
native  textile  production.   Every  nurseryman 
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can  grow  his  own  tics,  and  can  appropriate  it  to 
many  uses,  if  my  judgment  is  correct  in  ^regard 
to  the  matter.  The  fibre  is  not  as  strong  and  as 
fiue  as  some  now  being  introduced  to  public  uo- 
tice,  but  would  be  ready  to  use  for  some  pur- 
poses without  any  preparation  ,after  beiuif  strip- 
ped from  from  its  stock.  I  have  had  but  little 
of  the  last  fall  s  Gbre  left.  I  tried  to  separate 
the  fibre  by  a  chemical  process,  but  it  impaired 
its  strenth  ;  I  then  bleached  it,  an  that  destroy- 
ed its  slreugth  altogether.  The  specimens  I  send 
you  were  stripped  of  the  coating  by  my  fingernails; 
it  was  stripped  ofT  in  the  winter,  and  may  not  be 
as  strong  as  if  gathered  just  after  frost. 

[The  plant  appears  to  bo  Vucca  Jilamentosa. 
The  fibre  is  much  like  hemp,  quite  as  good,  and 
the  the  only  question  is,  cau  it  be  grown  as 
cheaply  ?— Ed.] 


ON  OBJECTIONS  TO  DARWIN'S  THEORY 
OF  FERTILIZATION  THROUGH 
INSECT  AGENCY. 

BY  THOMAS  MBHI1AN. 

Read  before  the  American  AM*ocUttion/or  the  Advancement 
of  Silence,  a'.  Troy,  .V.  Y.,  Au3a.1t  1WA,  1870. 

It  often  occurs  in  the  enuueiation  of  new  theo- 
ries the  authors  meet  with  facts  which  seem  to 
oppose  them,  and  for  a  time  present  insurmount- 
able difficulties.  But  it  not  uofrcquently  hap- 
pens that  these  very  objections  ultimately  prove 
to  aid  rather  than  to  obstruct  the  progress  of 
the  newly  discovered  lawa  in  popular  favor. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  shown  that  in  many  plants 
fertilization  is  carried  on  by  means  of  insect 
agency,  and  ho  has  proved  this  to  be  so  impor- 
tant a  law,  that  he  says,  "if  the  race  of  Humble 
Bees  were  to  die  out,  some  species  of  plants 
would  soon  become  extinct  in  Britain.' ' 

TKe  objection  to  this  is,  that  some  plants  ap- 
pear to  have  their  sexual  organs  admirably 
adapted  to  the  use  of  these  insect  agencies,  and 
yet  the  Bees  seem  to  studiously  avoid  using  them ; 
and  again,  often  where  the  structure  is  the  best 
suited  to  throw  the  pollen  on  tho  insect  which  is 
to  carry  it  away,  there  is  the  least  inducement 
for  Bees  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity. 

There  is  probably  no  plant  which  has  its  or- 
gans more  beautifully  adapted  tq  the  work  of  this 
insect  agency  than  the  Salvia.  Theanthersare  di- 
vided on  the  filamonts,  and  while  one  part  is  ex- 
tended towards  tho  mouth  of  the  corolla  and 
performs  its  pollen  bearing  functions,  the  other 
extends  down  towards  the  base  of  the  corolla 
tube,  and  assumes  a  petaloid  form.    The  divi- 


ded anther  is  thus  balanced  on  a  pivot.  The 
lower  petaloid  portion  so  closes  the  mouth  of  the 
corolla  tube,  that  any  insect  thrusting  its  pro- 
boscis down  it.  must  lift  the  lever,  when  tho  pol- 
leniferous  portion  is  broughtdownon  the  insect's 
back.  When  it  attempts  to  enter  another  flow- 
er, the  pistil  is  usually  exserted,  and  the  pollen 
U  thus  brought  into  exact  contact  with  it.  In 
addition  to  this  there  is  usually  an  abundance  of 
sweet  liquor  at  the  base  of  tho  corolla  tube  ;  all 
things  tending,  as  one  would  suppose,  to  make  the 
illustration  of  insect  agency  as  perfect  as  possi- 
ble. But  now  come  the  objections.  Iu  many 
Salvia*  the  petaloid  prolongation  of  the  authers 
are  very  poorly  developed,  and  yet  many  of  these 
abound  in  the  honeyed  juice.  If  the  Bee  enters 
them,  the  chance  of  his  having  any  pollen  thrown 
on  him  is  comparatively  small.  At  other  times 
the  mouth  is  so  completely  closed  that  the  slight- 
est  touch  will  cause  the  pollen  to  fall,  but  there 
is  tittle  s  weet  to  invite  them.  8.  Egyptica  is  an 
cxcellcnUUustration  of  this.  I  am  aware  that 
the  mere  reasoner  mig  ht  «iy  that  this  was  a  pro- 
per arrangement.  That  with  less  inducements 
for  the  presence  of  insects,  the  arrangements  for 
making  use  of  them  when  they  do  come,  should, 
be  more  pet  feet.  But  against  all  this  comes  tho 
fact  that  the  bee  never  enters  either  cla&x  of  float- 
ers at  all.  I  have  watched  by  the  hour,  and 
never  saw  an  insect  enter  that  was  large  enough 
to  make  the  slightest  use  of  all  this  beautifully 
contrived  arrangement  for  cross  fertilizing  flow- 
ers. But  the  Bees  get  the  honey  ;  they  bore  a 
small  hole  near  the  base  and  suck  the  honey 
through  the  tube  from  the  outside,  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  theories  of  Darwin. 

I  have  tried  to  harmonize  these  facta  with 
Darwin's,  and  failing,  have  sometimes  thought 
they  should  weigh  against  his  results  ;  but  his 
facts  were  so  direct,  so  conclusive,  as  far  as  they 
went,  that  it  was  more  reasonable  to  hope  some-* 
thing  would  explain  them,  rather  than  that  there 
should  be  a  lasting  contradiction.  This  view 
was  the  more  reasonable,  as  it  was  a  fact  that 
these  Salvias  which  were  thus  treated  by  the 
Bees  seldom  perfected  seeds. 

1  think  I  can  now  harmonize  these  facts  with 
the  theory  by  an  analogous  case  with  Petunia, 
i  Here  also  the  Humble  Bees  refuse  to  draw  tho 
honey  up  through  the  tube.  I  have  seen  an  oc- 
casional one,  evidently  a  greenhorn  attempt  it ; 
after  trying  three  or  four,  fly  away  from  the 
whole  bed  full  of  flowers  in  disgust.  The  more 
experienced  fellows  make  a  slit  in  the  base  of  the 
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tube,  through  which  they  get  the  honey.  By 
examining  Petunia  flowers  with  a  lens,  these 
el  its  can  be  readily  seen  ;  or  still  better  to  watch 
the  insect  in  the  very  act.  Here  was  another 
puzzle.  A  large  bed  under  my  office  window. 
An  opportunity  to  see  them  every  day.  No  in- 
sect that  I  could  ever  see  assisting  fertilization 
in  any  way,— and  the  viscid  nature  of  all  the 
parts  very  much  against  any  self-acting  power. 
It  was  a  worse  case  than  the  Salvia,  because  the 
Petunia  is  always  highly  productive  of  seeds. 

But  at  length  the  mystery  was  explained. 
Though  no  insect  but  the  Humble  Bee  visited 
the  flowers  by  day,  they  were  thronged  by  Sphinges 
at  night.  These  were  the  insects  through  whose 
agency  the  fertilization  of  these  flower?  is  carried 
on. 

I  have  thought  that  this  account  of  the  way 
the  Petunia  is  fertilized  may  not  only  be  a  novel 
fact  to  many  here,  but  convey  a  very  useful  lesson 
applicable  to  many  things— to  theories  of  my  own 
us  well  as  to  Mr.  Darwin's.  No  doubt  the  seem- 
ing difficulties  of  the  Salvia  could  be  settled  as 
satisfactorily  as  this  of  Petunia,  if  one  could  be 
in  a  position  to  watch  for  the  facts.  Possibly  in 
countries  where  Salvias  abound,  insects  peculi- 
arly adapted  to  operate  on  the  Darwinian  meth- 
od exist,  which  choose  their  own  time  and  way 
of  doing  it.  The  Petunia  we  certainly  see  relies 
on  the  night  Moth  and  not  on  the  Humble  Bee. 
They  use  their  probosces  to  extract  the  honey, 
and  thus  fertilize  the  other  flowers.  Here  at 
least,  though  at  first  in  opposition,  the  facts 
wonderfully  confirm  Dnrwita,  and  it  seems  a 
great  point  gained  in  the  harmony  of  apparently 
conflicting  facts.'' 

The  reading  of  the  paper  elicited  a  very  inter- 
esting discussion,  in  which  Dr.  Asa  Gray  of 
Cambridge,  Professor  Hyatt  of  Salem,  Mr.  A. 
H.  Dnll  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  others 
participated. 


GRAPE  DISEASE. 

»Y  It.  II.  N.,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLS. 

You  will  perhaps  remember  that  some  time  ago 
I  wrote  you  in  relation  to  a  disease  of  the  leaves 
of  my  out-door  grapes,  and  that  my  communica- 
tion elicited  considerable  discussion  in  your  col- 
umns. I  afterwards  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  cause  of  the  disease  was  the  crowded  condi- 
tion of  my  trellisses  (aud  the  consequent  dense 
mass  of  foliage  which  acted  as  a  wall  in  prevent- 
ing the  circulation  of  air).    I  acted  on  this 


opinion  and  cut  down  several  cherry  trees  on  the 
south  side  of  the  trellisses,  thinned  the  vines  con- 
siderably in  the  spring  pruning,  and  reduced  and 
kept  down  the  leaves  during  the  time  of  growing 
so  that  I  could  see  through  the  trellisses.  This 
season  I  have  no  appearance  of  the  leaf  disease 
and  have  a  large  and  promising  crop,  somo  of 
which  are  ripening,  while  for  several  past  years 
my  out-door  grapes  were  a  failure.  It  is  proper 
that  I  Bhould  say  that  this  year  has  been  very 
favorable  for  out-door  grapes  with  us,  and  every 
grower  almost  has  a  good  crop. 

The  thrip  is  quite  numerous  this  season  and 
has  disfigured  and  injured  the  grape  leaves  (out- 
door) to  some  extent,  particularly  of  th*e  Dela- 
ware. I  would  like  some  practicable  way  of  get- 
ting rid  of  them. 


OUT-DOOR  CULTURE  OF  CHOICE  RHO- 
DODENDRONS. 

BY  WALTER  ELDER,  LANDSCAPE  GARDENER. 

David  Landreth,  the  extensive  grower  of 
garden  aud  field  seeds  of  Philadelphia,  has  culti- 
vated the  Rhododendron  plentifully  and  success- 
fully the  past  eighteen  years  upon  his  pleasure 
grounds  at  his  seed  farm,  Bloomsdale,  near 
Bristol,  Bucks  county,  Pa,  He  has  several  hun- 
dred plants  set  out  both  singly  and  in  groups,  in 
full  sunshine  and  in  partial  shade  of  trees,  and 
all  flourish  and  bloom  abundantly ;  there  are 
several  species  and  many  varieties.  "  Catawbi- 
ense"  is  well  represented  among  them.  Many 
of  the  varieties  appear  by  their  foliage  as  if  they 
had  a  heavy  touch  of  the  4<  Ponticum,"  yet  all 
are  hearty  and  thrive  admirably.  Many  wealthy 
gentlemen  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
call  there  yearly  to  see  the  Rhododendrons  when 
in  bloom.  A  score  of  new  species  and  varieties 
are  added  to  the  collection  annually.  The  whole 
have  been  imported  except  a  few  of  our  indige- 
nous species.  Those  in  sunshine  and  those  in 
partial  shade  are  equally  thrifty  and  profuse  in 
their  blossoms. 

Those  pleasure  grounds  are  a  "  Museum"  of 
arboriculture  by  the  various  modes  and  forms  in 
which  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  grown  Some  are 
as  nature  has  made  them,  with  the  exception  of 
slight  pruning  when  young  ;  others  are  dwarfed, 
and  some  are  pruned  into  various  shapes ;  others 
again  are  pegged  flat  upon  the  ground.  It  is 
curious  to  sec  how  trees  will  grow  when  tortured 
into  various  forms  and  dwarfed  by  cutting. — 
There  is  a  Beech  tree  thirty-five  feet  high,  with 
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diameter  of  branches  twenty-five  feet ;  the  lower 
eighteen  feet  is  the  common  Beech,  and  the  upper 
seventeen  feet  is  the  PUrple  Beech,  which  was 
grafted  upon  the  tree  at  that  height  when  young. 
The  "  Austrian  Pine*'  which  was  in  the  form  of 
an  umbrella,  Is  now  in  the  shape  of  a  Bride' b- 
cake,  five  feet  high,  and  sixteen  feet  in  diameter. 
The  very  leafy,  young  shoots  from  four  to  ten 
inches  long,  are  like  the  ornaments  which  deco- 
rate a  great  Bride's-cake. 

Horticultural  writers  make  suggestions  of  what 
may  be  tried  by  improvers,  by  a  visit  to  Blooms- 
dale  one  sees  what  is  done ;  there  Is  tho  reality,  yet 
we  roaj  state  that  the  practice  pursued  at 
Bloomsdale  might  not  prove  successful  upon  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  soil  and  lay  of  grounds  ;  but  that 
should  not  deter  improvers  from  making  experi- 
ments. The  soil  of  Bloomsdale  is  a  light  loam, 
and  the  lay  is  flat,  and  Mr.  Land  ret h  is  a  matter 
in  the  profession. 

We  would  tell  your  readers  that  twenty  thou- 
sand bushels  of  the  "Early  Rose  Potato''  was 
sold  off  Bloomsdale  last  spring,  and  now  (July, 
1870,)  there  are  great  quantities  of  Landreth's 
Extra  Early  Pea  already  harvested,  and  immense 
crops  of  other  seeds. 


CLIMBING  PLANTS. 

BY  PROF.  W.  J.  REAL. 

Almost  all  have  heard  of  Darwin's  great  dis- 
covery of  motion  in  the  tendrils  of  plants,  but  as 
the  Transactions  of  the  Linna»an  Society,  in 
which  the  discoveries  were  first  detailed,  are  not 
within  the  reach  of  many,  the  paper  has  not 
been  generally  read.  That  excellent  magazine, 
the  American  Naturalist,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  has 
recently  had  an  article  on  the  subject  by  Prof. 
Beal,  from  which  we  take  the  following  for  our 
readers : 

"The  following  remarks  upon  this  interesting 
subject,  can  scarcely  be  called  a  review,  but 
more  properly  a  summary,  given  nearly  in  the 
words  of  the  author  *  It  has  been  made  quite 
full,  as  it  is  likely  the  original  paper  has  been 
read  by  but  few  readers  of  the  Naturalist 

Climbixg  Plants  may  be  divided  into  those 
which  spirally  twine  round  a  support;  those 
which  ascend  by  the  movement  of  the  foot-stalks 
or  tips  of  their  leaves ;  those  which  ascend  by 
true  tendrils;  those  which  are  furnished  with 

•On  the  Movement*  and  Habit*  of  Climbing  Plant*. 
By  Ctmrto  Darwin,  Esq,  F.RS,  F.L8.  [From  the 
Journal  of  tho  Llnnawn  Society  .J  pp.  118.  London,  HW3 


hooks,  and  those  which  are  furnished  with  root- 
lets. The  last  two  exhibit  no  special  move- 
ments, and  are  of  leas  interest  than  the  first 
three. 

Spirally  Twining  Plants.— I  begin  with 
a  special  case,  one  depending  upon  my  own  ob- 
servation, similar  to  the  one  takeu  by  Mr.  Dar- 
win. A  thrifty  hop-vine  in  my  yard  went  up 
nine  or  ten  feet  to  the  top  of  a  stake.  Still  as- 
piring, it  ran  above  the  support,  at  the  same 
time  reaching  off  and  swinging  round  and  round 
following  the  course  of  the  sun.  When  about 
two  feet  above  tho  stake  the  tip  of  the  vine  cir- 
cumscribed a  circle  two  feet  in  diameter.  While 
it  grew  longer  the  extent  of  the  circle  was  about 
the  same,  as  a  part  of  the  vine  had  become 
strong  and  remained  nearly  stationary.  By  ob- 
servations made  at  different  times  in  the  day,  it 
was  found  to  perform  one  revolution  in  from  one 
to  two  hours,  moving  most  rapidly  iu  the  warmest 
part  of  the  warmest  days.  It  is  now  four  feet 
and  two  inches  above  any  artificial  support,  and 
has  just  tipped  over  to  the  north-east  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  prevailing  wind.  The  revolving 
movement  lasts  as  long  as  the  plant  continues  to 
grow,  but  each  separate  joint  or  internode,  as 
it  grows  old,  ceases  to  move.  In  the  case  of 
the  hop  and  most  other  twining  plants, 
about  three  internodes  at  a  time  twining  plants, 
partake  of  the  motion. 

The  Hoya  caknosa  (Awlepiadaew)  revolves 
opposite  to  the  sun  in  five  or  six  hours,  making  a 
circle  of  over  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  tip  traced 
thirty  two  inches,  per  hour.  It  was  an  inter- 
esting spectacle  to  watch  the  long  shoot  sweep- 
ing night  and  day  this  grand  circle,  in^earch  of 
some  object  round  which  to  twine.  Sometimes 
it  described  narrow  ellipses.  After  performing 
thirty-seven  revolutions  the  stem  of  a  hop  was 
found  to  be  twisted  throe  tiroes  round  its  own 
axis  in  the  direction  of  the  sun.  To  prove  that 
the  twisting  of  the  stem  does  not  cause  the  revo- 
lutions, as  Hugo  von  Mohl  supposed,  some  stems 
are  not  regularly  twisted,  and  others  twist  in  au 
opposite  direction  to  the  revolving  plant.  In 
many  of  the  twining  plants  the  end  of  the  shoot 
is  hooked,  su  as  the  more  readily  to  hold  fast  to 
any  object  of  support  which  may  be  caught. 
This  support  once  found,  the  pofnt  of  contact 
ceases  to  move,  but  the  tip  continues  to  twine 
above  and  arouad  the  support  as  a  rope  swung 
around  a  stick  will  coll  in  the  direction  of  the 

swinging  rope. 
If  a  stick  shortly  after  having  been  wound 
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round  be  withdrawn,  the  shoot  retains  for  a  time  j 
its  spiral  form,  then  straightens  itself  and  again 
begins  to  revolve.  Mohl  believed  tha^plants 
twined  because  of  a  dull  irritability  of  the  stem, 
but  experiments  prove  that  this  is  not  generally 
the  case. 

If  tho  support  of  a  twiner  be  not  lofty  it  falls 
to  the  ground,  and  resting  there  the  extremity 
rises  again.   Sometimes  several  flexible  shoots 
twine  together  into  a  cable  and  thus  support 
each  other.   Single  thin  shoots  will  fall  and 
turn  abruptly  back  and  wind  upwards  on  them- 
selves.  The  majority  of  twiners  move  in  a 
course  opposed  to  that  of  the  sun  or  the  hands 
of  a  watch.    Rarely  plants  of  the  same  order 
twine  in  opposite  directions,  but  no  instance  is 
known  of  two  species  of  the  same  genus  twining 
in  opposite  directions    Of  seventeen  plants  of 
Loaxa  aurantiaca,  eight  revolved  in  opposition 
to  the  sun,  and  ascended  from  left  to  right;  five 
followed  the  sun  and  ascended  from  right  to  left; 
and  four  revolved  and  twined  first  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  then  reversed  their  course.   One  of 
these  four  plants  made  seven  spiral  turns  from 
right  to  left,  and  five  turns  from  left  to  right. 
Climbers  of  the  temperate  zone  will  not  gener- 
ally twine  around  thick  trees,  while  those  of  the 
tropics  can.    Unless  this  were  the  case  those  of 
the  tropics  could  hardly  ever  reach  the  light. 
In  our  temperate  countries  twiners  which  die 
down  every  year  would  gain  nothing,  as  they 
could  not  reach  the  summit  in  a  single  season. 
With  most  twining  plants  all  the  branches,  how- 
ever many  there  may  be,  go  on  revolving  to- 
gether ;  but,  according  to  Mohl,  the  main  stem 
of  Tamus  Elephantipes  does  not  twine— only  the 
branches.   On  the  other  hand,  with  the  aspar- 
agus, given  in  the  table,  the  leading  shoot  alone, 
and  not  the  branches,  revolved  and  twined. 
Some  produce  shoots  of  two  sorts,  one  of  which 
twines ;  the  others  not.   In  others  the  upper* 
most  shoots  alone  twine.  One  twines  during  the 
middle  of  the  summer,  but  not  in  autumn. 
Some  grow  erect  in  dry,  South  Africa,  their 
native  country ;  but  near  Dublin,  Ireland,  they 
regularly  twine. 

Leaf  Climbers. — The  stems  of  several  spe- 
cies of  Clematis  are  twiners  like  the  hop.  But 
in  addition  to  this  mode  of  holding  fast,  the  pe- 
tioles are  sensitive  to  the  touch,  slowly  bend  in- 
to the  form  of  hooks,  and  if  successful  in  catch- 
ing a  stick  they  clasp  it  firmly  and  soon  become 
greatly  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  an  extra 
growth  of  woody  fibre.   If  they  come  in  contact 


with  no  object  they  retain  this  position  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  then  bending  upwards 
they  reassume  their  original  upturned  position, 
which  is  retained  ever  afterwards.  IntClematis 
calycina  the  clasped  petiole  becomes  nearly  twice  - 
as  thick  as  the  leaf-stock  which  has  clasped 
nothing.   The  petiole  of  the  unclasped  leaf  is 
flexible,  and  can  be  easily  snapped,  whereas  the 
clasped  footstalk  acquires  an  extrarordinary 
toughness  and  rigidity  so  that  considerable  force 
is  required  to  pull  it  into  pieces.   The  meaning 
of  these  changes  is  plain,  namely,  that  tho  pe- 
tioles may  firmly  and  durably  support  the  stem. 
In  some  species  of  Clematis  furnished  with  com- 
pound leaves  the  main  petiole  alone  is  sensitive, 
while  some  have  two  or  three  sub-petioles,  also 
sensitive  ;  still  others*  have  the  entire  number, 
as  many  as  seven,  sensitive.    Some  petioles  are 
extremely  sensitive  to  very  light  weights,  as  one- 
eighth  of  a  grain.  They  will  clasp  thin  withered 
blades  of  grass,  the  soft  young  leaves  of  a  ma- 
ple, or  the  lateral  flower  peduncles  of  the  quak- 
ing grass,  Brixa;  the  latter  aie  only  about  as 
thick  as  a  hair  from  a  man's  beard,  but  they 
were  completely  surrounded  and  clasped. 

The  first  petiole  of  Tropatolum  tricolorum  var. 
grandiflarum  bear  no  laming  or  blades,  and  are 
very  sensitive  to  touch,  sometimes  bending  into 
a  complete  ring  in  six  minutes.   The  next  fila- 
ments above  have  their  tips  slightly  enlarged, 
and  those  still  farther  up  tho  stem  still  more  en- 
larged ;  so  we  find  all  grades,  from  tendrils  to 
leaves  with  large  blades.    All  of  these  petioles 
are  sensitive ;  those  without  blades  acting  in 
every  way  like  genuine  tendrils  ;  the  latter  are 
short  lived,  however,  dropping  off  as  soon  as  the 
petioles  of  the  true  leaves  have  clasped  the  sup* 
port  above.    The  moat  remarkable  fact,  and 
which  I  have  observed  in  no  other  species  of  the 
genus,  is  that  the  filaments  and  petioles  of  the 
young  leaves,  if  they  catch  no  object,  after 
standing  in  their  original  position  for  some  days, 
spontaneously  and  slowly  move,  oscillating  a 
little  from  side  to  side  towards  the  stem  of  the 
plant.    "Hence  all  the  petioles  and  filaments, 
though  arising  on  different  sides  of  tho  axis,  ul- 
timately bend  towards  and  clasp  either  their 
own  stem  or  the  supporting  stick.   The  petioles 
and  filaments  often  become,  after  a  time,  in  some 
degree  contracted,  presenting  features  much  like 
true  tendrils. 

Murandia  Semperjloren's  [Scrophulariaece)  has 
flower  peduncles  which  are  sensitive  like  ten- 
Idrils,  and  exhibit  revolving  powers.  These 
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spontaneous  movements  seem  to  be  of  no  ser- 
vice to  the  plant,  a»  they  lose  the  power  when 
the  flower  is  old  enough  to  open.  The  leaf- 
stalks and  Intern  odea  of  this  plant  do  not  twine 
Lophospermum  mxmdena  var.  purpureum  when 
young  has  sensitive  internodes.  When  a  pe- 
tiole clasps  a  stick  it  draws  the  base  of  the  in- 
ternode  against  it ;  and  then  the  internode 
itself  bends  towards  tb/3  stick,  which  is  thus 
caught  between  the  stem  and  the  petiole  as  by 
a  pair  of  pincers.  The  internode  straightens 
itself  again,  excepting  the  part  in  contact  with 
the  stick. 

With  Solatium  jasminoide*  as  in  no  other  leaf- 
climber  examined,  a  leaf  grown  to-  its  full  size 
was  capable  of  clasping  a  stick;  but  the  move- 
ment was  extremely  slow,  requiring 'several 
weeks.  On  comparing  a  thin  transverse  slice  of 
this  petiole  with  one  from  the  next  or  older  leaf 
beneath,  which  had  not  clasped  anything,  its 
diameter  was  found  to  be  fully  doubled,  and  its 
structure  greatly  changed.  In  the  section  of 
the  petiole  wbich  had  during  several  weeks 
clasped  a  stick,  the  two  upper  ridges  have  be- 
come much  less  prominent,  and  the  two  groups 
of  woody  vessels  beneath  them  much  increased 
in  diameter.  The  semilunar  band  is  cou verted 
into  a  complete  ring  of  very  hard,  white,  woody 
tissue,  with  lines  radiating  from  the  centre.  The 
three  group  of  vessels,  which,  though  closely  ap- 
proximate, were  before  distinct,  are  now  com- 
pletely bleuded  together.  This  clasped  petiole 
had  actually  become  thicker  than  the  stem  close 
beneath  ;  due  chielly  to  the  greater  thickness  of 
the  ring  of  wood. 

Plants  belonging  to  eight  families  are  known  to 
have  clasping  petioles,  and  plants  belonging  to* 
four  families  climb  by  the  tips  ot  their  leaves. 
With  rare  exceptions  the  petioles  are  sensitive 
only  whilst  young ;  they  are  sensitive  on  all  sides, 
but  in  different  degrees  in  different  plants. 

Tendril-bearing  Plants. — By  tendrils  are 
meant  filamentary  organs,  sensitive  to  contact 
and  used  exclusively  for  climbing.  They  are 
formed  by  the  modification  of  leaves  with  their 
petioles,  of  flower  peduncles,  perhaps  also  of 
branches  and  stipules.  The  species  of  tendril 
bearers  described,  belong  to  ten  natural  fami- 
lies. Species  of  Bignonia  and  some  others 
taken  together,  afford  connecting  links  between 
twiners,  leaf-climbers,  tendril-bearers,  and  root 
climbers.  Some  little  time  after  the  stem  of 
Bignonia  Tweediana  has  twiued  round  an  un- 


clasping petioles  and  tendrils,  it  emits  at  the 
bnse  of  its  leaves  aerial  roots  which  curve  partly 
round  tnd  adhere  to  the  stick  ;  so  that  this  one 
species  of  Bignonia  combines  four  different 
methods  of  climbing,  generally  characteristic  of 
distinct  plants,  namely:  twining,  leaf  climbing. 


The  movements  of  Bignonia  venusfa  are  quite 
complicated.  Not  only  the  tendrils  but  the 
petioles  bearing  them  revolve ;  these  petioles, 
however,  are  not  in  the  least  sensitive.  Thus 
the  young  internodes,  the  petioles,  and  the  ten- 
drils, all  at  the  same  time,  go  on  revolving  to- 
gether, but  at  different  rates.  Moreover  the 
movements  of  the  opposite  petioles  anil  tendrils 
are  quite  independent  of  each  other.  One  other 
curious  point  remains  to  be  mentioned.  In  a 
few  days  after  the  toes  have  closely  clasped  a 
stick,  their  blunt  extremities  become,  though 
not  invariably,  developed  into  irregular  disk-like 
balls,  which  have  the  singular  power  of  adhering 
firmly  to  the  wood. 

The  simple  undivided  tendril  of  Bignonia  spt- 
ciosaends  in  an  almost  straight,  sharp,  uncolored 
point.  The  whole  terminal  part  exhibits  an  odd 
habit,  which  in  an  animal  would  be  called  an  in- 
stinct ;  for  it  continually  searches  for  any  little 
dark  hole  in  which  to  insert  itself.  The  tendrils 
slowly  travel  over  the  surface  of  the  wood,  and 
when  the  apex  came  to  a  hole  or  a  fissure,  it  in- 
serted itself,  often  bending  at  right  an  scls  to  the 
basal  part.  The  same  tendril  would  frequently 
withdraw  from  one  hole  and  insert  its  poiut  into 
a  second  one.  Mr.  Darwin  says:  li  Improbable 
as  this  view  may  be,  I  am  led  to  suspect  that 
this  habit  in  the  tendril  of  i  user  ting  its  tip  into 
dark  holes  and  crevices,  has  been  inherited  by 
the  plant  after  having  lost  the  power  of  forming 
adhesive  disks." 

A  plant  of  Bignonia  capreolata  was  several 
times  shifted  in  position  in  a  box,  where  one  side 
only  was  exposed  to  the  ligh't ;  in  two  days  all 
six  tendrils  pointed  with  unerring  truth  to  the 
darkest  corner  of  the  box,  though  to  do  this 
each  had  to  bend  in  a  different  manner.  Six 
tattered  flags  could  not  have  pointed  more  truly 
from  the  wind  than  did  these  branched  tendrils 
from  the  stream  of  light  which  entered  the  box. 
When  a  tendril  does  not  succeed  in  clasping  a 
support  it  bends  downwards  and  then  towards 
its  own  stem,  wbich  it  seizes,  together  with  the 
supporting  stick,  if  there  be  one.   If  the  tendril 


right  stick,  and  is  securely  fastened  to  it  by  the  I  seizes  nothing,  it  does  not  contract,  spirally, 
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but  soon  withers  away  and  drops  off.  A  bunch 
of  wool  was  placed  in  the  way  of  the  tendril ; 
they  caught  one  or  two  fibres,  and  then  the  tips 
begun  to  swell  into  irregular  balls  above  the  one  I 
twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  surfaces 
of  these  balls  secrete  some  viscid  resinous  mat- 
ter, to  which  the  fibres  of  the  wool  adhere,  so 
that  after  a  time  fifty  or  sixty  fibres  are  all 
deeply  imbedded  in  one  ball  of  tendrils.  These 
tendrilR  quite  fail  to  attach  themselves  to  a  brick 
wall.  These  plants  are  especially  adapted  to 
climb  trees  clothed  with  lichens  and  mosses 
which  abound  on  the  trees  in  the  native  country 
of  the  Bignonia. 

Coboata  scandens  ( Polemoniaceat)  is  an  admi- 
rable climber.  The  terminal  portion  of  the  pe- 
tiole which  forms  the  tendril  is  sometimes  eleven 
inches  long.  The  tendril  performs  one  revo- 
lution against  the  sun  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  I 
The  base  of  the  petiole  and  the  in  tern  odea  do 
not  move  at  all. 

A  large  majority  of  the  tendrils  of  Corydalit 
claviculaia  still  bear  leaflets,  though  excessively 
reduced  in  size.  We  here  behold  a  plant  in  an 
actual  state  of  transition  from  a  leaf-climber  to  a 
tendril -bear  et.  Whilst  the  plaut  is  young,  only 
the  outer  leaves,  but  when  full-grown  all  the 
leaves,  have  their  extremities  more  or  less  per- 
fectly converted  into  tendrils. 

Echinosystis  lobata.  A  thin,  smooth,  cylin- 
drical stick  was  placed  so  far  from  a  tendril  that 
its  extremity  could  only  curl  half  or  three-quar- 
ters round  the  stick.  It  was  always  found  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  afterwards  that  the  tip 
had  managed  to  curl  twice  or  even  thrice  quite 


round^  the  stick.  Measurements  showed  that 
this  was  not  due  to  the  growth  of  the  tendril. 
Whilst  the  tendril  was  slowly  and  quite  insensi- 
I  bly  crawling  onwards,  it  was  observed  that  the 
whole  surface  was  not  in  close  contact  with  the 
stick.  The  onward  movement  is  supposed  to  be 
slightly  vermicular,  or  that  the  tip  alternately 
straightens  itself  a  little  and  then  again  curves 
inwards,  thus  dragging  itself  onwards  by  an  in- 
sensibly Blow,  alternate  movement,  which  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  a  strong  man  suspended 
by  the  ends  of  his  fingers  to  a  horizontal  pole, 
who  works  his  fingers  onwards  until  ho  can  grasp 
the  pole  with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  Experi- 
ments upon  this  interesting  plant  were  made, 
and  tho  results  published  by  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  in 
1858.  This  led  Mr.  Darwin  to  more  extended 
observations  upon  many  other  climbing  plants. 
He  is  only  one  of  a  large  namber  of  persons  who 
are  indebted  for  valuable  hints  from  the  saga- 
cious botanist  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Hanburya  Mexicana.  In  a  few  days  after  the 
tips  of  the  tendrils  have  grasped  an  object,  the 
Inferior  surface  swells  and  becomes  developed 
into  a  cellular  layer,  which  adapts  itself  closely 
to  the  wood,  and  firmly  adheres  to  it.  This  is  not 
the  extreme  tip  of  the  tendril  but  a  trifle  back  of 
it  This  layer  apparently  secretes  some  resin- 
ous  cement,  as  it  is  not  loosened  by  water  or  al- 
cohol, but  is  freed  by  tho  actiou  of  ether  and  tur- 
pentine. 

Tendrils  of  plants  belongiug  to  Vitacea;,  Sapin- 
dacea,  Pasgiftoraceoe,  nnd  perhaps  others,  are 
modified  flower  peduncles,  but  their  homolcncal 
nature  makes  no  difference  in  their  action! 
(Ib  be  continued.) 


EDITORIAL. 

TRAVELLING  RECOLLECTIONS.       |  puzzie  the  ethnologist  to  decide  whether  it  was 
MR.  avoirs  south  amsoy,  x.  j.  I  the  remains  of  ages  passed  away  or  the  origin  of 

It  was  a  lucky  star  which  guidud  us,  one  flno  1  a  new  race,  supplanting  a  more  ancient  civiliza- 
day  in  August,  to  tho  place  where  Mr,  George  '  tion.  In  this  puzzled  spirit  we  found  ourselves 
Such  has  his  hospitable  home.  The  ride  through  j  in  the  village  of  South  Amboy— a  little  place  of 
New  Jersey  from  Philadelphia  is  one  to  suggest  ■  perhaps  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  the  chief 
Botany,  Ornithology,  Herpetology— anything  in- '  business  of  whom  seemed  either  directly  or  indi- 
deed  but  Horticulture.  Once  in  awhile  our  eyes  rectly  to  be  "  running"  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
would  light  on  a  spot  wherein  might  possibly  Railroad,  which  here  leaves  terra  Anna,  and  in- 
be  found  a  reader  of  the  Gardener's  Monthly,—  dulges  in  an  hour's  boat  ride  to  New  York.  On 
here  and  there  some  evidence  existed  of  a  race  the  west  of  the  town  is  a  considerable  eminence 
cultivated  and  refined,— but  on  the  whole  it  would  for  this  part  of  New  Jersey,  and  on  its  summit 
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two  very  handsome  houses,  with  grounds  laid 
out  in  tasteful  and  somewhat  expensive*style 
A  very  beautiful  vinery  was  on  the  grounds,  and 
here  at  least  we  thought  to  have  found  horticul- 
ture in  the  wilderness.  But  it  was  not  to  be  so. 
Mr.  Conover,  a  wealthy  and  refined  gentleman, 
commenced  it,  but  it  was  sold  out  to  the  Camden 
and  Amboy  Railroad.  One  mansion  is  now 
rented  out  to  Mr.  Thompson,  a  very  successful 
market  gardener ;  the  other  is  the  "  Stevensdale 
Institute,'*  a  private  classical  school,  becoming 
popular  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Withing- 
ton,  a  well-known  and  popular  Philadelphia 
teacher* of  other  days.  Tho  grounds  arc  still 
kept  neat  and  clean,  but  the  beautiful  bridges, 
arbors  and  fountains,  seemed  uneasy.  Every- 
thing about  them  was  growing  in  beauty  ;  they 

Were  left  alone. 
Half  an  hour's  ride  over  a  trail  through  a 

dense  forest  of  Oak,  Maple  and  Pine,  with  Innu- 
merable shrubs  and  flowers  as  underbrush,  and 
the  grey  Umea  hanging  from  trunk  and  branch 
like  the  well-known  tree  moss  of  the  south  which 
simulates  it,  we  found  ourselves  again  iu  an 
open  spot,  on  a  gentle  rise,  commanding  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  views  of  its  class  to  be  found 
around  here  for  many  miles.  On  the  northwest 
are  the  broad  waters  of  the  Ran  tan,  which  seem 
from  hero  rather  like  a  lake,  taking  its  rise  from 
the  foot  of  a  valley  at  the  base  of  our  eminence, 
which  valley  makes  a  part  of  a  circle  extending 
far  toward  the  east.  The  rising  hills  beyond  th# 
valley  are  all  densely  wooded  from  the  east  all 
the  way  round  the  curve  to  the  west,  and  as  the 
sun  shoue  on  different  parts  of  the  curve,  exhi- 
biting different  features  at  every  moment  of  itg 
.  course,  we  felt  tliat  we  could  sacrifice  any  beauty 
in  the  far  famed  Central  Park  for  a  natural  scene 
like  this.  Here  on  this  spot,  in  the  centre  of  this 
glorious  landscape,  Mr.  George  Such  has  his 
house  and  garden. 

This  part  of  New  Jersey  is  famous  for  deposits 
of  clay  out  of  which  the  best  kinds  of  pottery  are 
made,  and  which  enter  largely  into  tho  manu- 
facture of  wall  paper.  Most  of  this^  lies  at  a 
depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  beneath  the  sur- 
face, all  of  which  from  its  sandy  nature,  has  to 
be  hauled  away  before  tho  argillaceous  treasures 
can  be  reached.  An  easy  worked  bed  is  a  trea- 
sure. Mr.  S.,  is  the  fortunate  owner  of  one  of 
these  "  banks."  The  depositor  found  a  watery 
grave  many  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  Mr. 
Such  makes  free  and  profitable  use  of  the  assots 
without  fear  of  any  one  returning  at  an  unex- 


pected time  to  claim  its  own.  The  succeseftd 
management  of  this  monetary  institution  has 
made  Mr.  S.  quite  independent  in  this  world's 
goods  ;  the  Horticulture  of  the  place  is  therefore 
the  child  of  love.  Even  the  parts  of  the  ground  s 
devoted  to  commercial  purposes  betray  the  spirit 
to  which  they  owe  their  origin.  The  plant 
houses  are  mode's  of  neatness  and  good  taste, 
and  the  plants  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James 
Taplin,  formerly  the  successor  to  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  as  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
at  Chatsworth,  are  just  such  specimens  of  health 
and  cleanliness  which  we  should  expect  from 
such  an  intelligent  cultivator.  The  orchideae 
house  is  particularly  a  sight  to  see.  Those  who 
have  slender  purses  should  not  go  there.  They 
will  be  tempted  to  have  something  like  it  them- 
selves to  their  utter  ruin.  Twenty-five  dollars 
is  considered  no  price  for  good  specimens  of  not 
uncommon  species  in  this  order  of  plants,  but 
Mr.  Such  gets  most  of  the  valuable  new  ones  as 
they  appear  in  Europe.  But  even  the  old  world 
is  not  fast  enough  for  him.  He  endeavors  to  col- 
lect direct  from  their  native  countries  for  him- 
self. In  a  corner  was  a  small  lot  of  recent 
arrivals  from  tropical  America,  which  cost  over 
$250  in  gold.  One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
magnificent  Dendrobium  nobile  we  ever  saw  was 
here,  with  many  dozens  of  branches.  We  em- 
phasize the  one  because  we  are  not  sure  but  Mr. 
Alexander  Newett,  Gardener  to  H.  P.  McKean, 
of  Germantown,  might  successfully  compete  with 
it.  We  should,  by-the-way,  like  to  see  these  two 
kings  in  orchldeee  culture  in  deadly  combat  for 
supremacy  in  this  floral  field.  Besides  orchids, 
theso  houses  of  Mr.  Such's  contain  rare  ferns, 
and  leaf  plants  ;  besides  most  that  is  rare  and 
choice  in  the  floral  way.  Here  for  the  first  time 
we  saw  in  flower  that  beautiful  plant  of  the  Arum 
family,  tbe  Anthiirium  Schurzianum.  To  get  an 
Idea  of  this  flower  the  common  white  Calla  lily 
will  serve  as  an  illustration.  The  white  spathe 
of  tho  lily  is.  however,  in  this  a  rich  crimson,  only 
not  half  as  large,  and  the  plant  is  of  a  dwarfed 
and  more  stocky  growth.  There  were  about 
half  a  dozen  flowers  open  at  one  time  when  we 
saw  it. 

But  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  long 
on  the  beauties  of  the  plant  houses  ;  for  the  open 
grounds  present  objects  quite  as  attractive.  Of 
these  the  Carinas  are  perhaps  the  most  striking. 
It  is  wonderful  what  improvements  have  been 
made  in  them  tho  few  past  years.  Once  they 
I  were  valued  chiefly  for  their  banana-like  leaves. 
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which  gave  so  tropical  a  look  to  our  flower  gar.  Ia  the  fruit  garden  grapes  were  an  "enormous 
•Jens  ;  but  kinds  with  a  tree  and  gay  flowering  success,"  but  this  is  no  credit  to  any  one  or  any 
habit,  with  fine  leaves  also,  are  now  common,  system  this  year,  as  this  is  the  report  every  where. 
One  blooming  here  profusely,  C.  ]ltn<lat.'cri,  in-  We  recollect  many  other  matters  of  interest,  es- 
troduccd  first  through  Mr.  Such,  is  now  well  peeially  some  about  Ivies,  but  must  close, 
known.    Several  more  of  this  trharacti-r  wen-  in  ,  


bloom  here  ;  one  of  them  Pius  IX.  pleased  us  ,  TnE  UERSTINE  AND  RASPBERRIES  IV 
highly.    One  with  bronzed  leaves  C   vntalUni  GFXEKAL 
was  a  great  favorite  with  Mr.  Sa  h.    For  d.u- >-  , 

rative  gardening  much  use  is  made  here  of  the  (bre  jrontiqwt*.) 

old  Huram  clejanx,  though  we  seldom  see  it.  We  j  °f  the  fruits  in  cultivation,  the  history  of 
don't  know,  though  not" of  that  class  of  plants,  tl,e  rnsplicrry  is  probably  less  known  than  that 
why  it  should  not  be  us  popular  as  the.  Pampas  '  °^»}r  other  fruit.  Only  one  Roman  writer  no- 
grass.  The  common  Iiicimts  or  Castor  Oil  plant,  j  lit  ('s  lti  aml  ho  simply  speaks  of  it  as  a  berry 
JJfxxntwt  jnponica,  and  variegated  Cu7<i»n«rf,  with  c:l,1<>(1  lhv'u  from  its  growing  on  a  Grecian  mouu- 
the  well  known  and  little  known  kiiuls  of  Cokus   tain  of  that  name. 

and  TiihmUtCM,  make  up  a  good  list  of  what  The  sliest  English  authors  call  it  the  "  Ras- 
are  grown  here.  pis."    Why  it  was  so  called  has  never  seemed 

For  commercial  purposes,  thousands  of  Lilies,  clear  to  us.  Many  explanations  have  been 
Tuberoses,  and  Gladiolus  ate  grown,  for  which"  ollered  by  ingenious  men,  but  we  have  so  often 
the  soil  and  culture  seem  admirably  adapted.  ;  found  in  these  cases  that  the  more  plausible  the 
The  soil  is  naturally  good,  but  it  is  deepened  |  theory  the  less  likely  it  is  to  be  true,  that  we 
and  highly  manured  with  a  compost  which  is  j  suppose  it  is  so  here,  and  frankly  confess  that  we 
found  by  experience  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  do  not  know  the  origin  of  its  name, 
their  superior  growth.  The  success  of  this  cul-  In  Botany,  however,  Linmeus  retained  the 
ture  maybe  understood  when  we  say  that  in  classical  name  for  the  species,  and  thus  we  have 
some  instances  the  small  offsets  from  the  last    linbns  LI" :us- the  raspberry  of  Europe. 


year's  tuberoses  were  flowering.    With  the  suc- 


Whethcr  or  not  it  was  local  to  Mount  Ida,  and 


cess  which  is  following  some  of  our  American  '  from  there  traveled  all  over  Europe  and  Asia, 
growers  in  these  bulbs,  America  is  fast  becoming   does  not  appear.   But  within  the  time  of  modern 


independent  of  European  growers  of  them.  Mr. 
Such  showed  us  some  Tulips  and  Hyacinths, 
which  were  equal  to  the  l>est  raised  in  Holland 
lie  will  try  the  experiment  next  year  as  to 
whether  they  cannot  be  raised  as  profitably  as 
well  as  as  good,  and  is  confident  of  success.  The 
Lily  beds  are  grand  sights  to  see  here.  In  some 
places  the  great  golden  Lily,  L.  Aur<Ui'.m,  has 
not  shown  itself  at  home  in  our  climate.  Here 
it  succeeds  well,  and  shows  no  disposition  to  de- 


I  Botany  it  is  fouud  in  spots  all  over  these  coui:- 
j  tries,  though  not  extra  abundant  anywhere, 
j  We  have  ourselves  gathered  the  fruit  from  plants 
in  some  of  these  European  wild  localities,  and  we 
must  confess  that  we  have  not  found  so  very 
much  improvement  in  a  thousand  years  of  gar- 
den culture  as  we  are  apt  to  credit  ourselves  with . 
We  have  berriesa  trifle  larger,  »littlcsweeter  and 
somewhat  more  abundant  in  its  bearing  habits  ; 
but  that  is  all.    As  to  hybridization,  we  have  no 


generate.     The  hundreds  of  beautiful  bloou  s.   idea  that  it  has  had  any  influence  wha'ever  in 


some  of  them  over  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  with 
half  a  dozen  flowers  on  a  pai  icle  was  a  rich  sight 
to  sec.  There  was  here  also  a  lighter  variety  of 
the  same  thing  grown  which  will  probably  be  as 
highly  valued  as  the  original  kind.  The  old 
Japan  Lilies  were  also  grown  in  immense  quan 


the  improvement.  We  have  found  variations  as 
great  in  these  wild  forms  of  Rah  us  Idiros  as  any 
we  have  in  our  gardens  ;  yet  there  is  in  Europe 
but  the  one  species,  and  of  course  there  is  noth- 
ing like  it  with  whk-h  it  is  likely  to  hybridize. 
Statements  have  been  made  by  parties  that 


tides,  and  really  hold  their  own  lor  beauty  in  they  have  hybrids  between  the  Blackberry  and 
spite  of  the  novel  attractions  of  their  golden  the  Raspberry,  but  this  is  mere  imagination,  and 
rivals.  In  the  shape  of  climbing  vines  there  ,  not  the  result  of  experiment,  and  believed  simply 
was  nothing  more  beautiful  than  an  Ak\b!a  oki-   because  there  is  an  appearance  of  a  eombina- 


nat'f,  which  had  made  for  itself  a  column  of  neat 
verdure  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  Mr.  Tap- 
lin's  residence. 


tion  of  the  characters  of  both.    We  know  that 
plants  will  change  without  hybridization  ;  we  do 
,  not  know  that  they  have  ever  hybridized.    It  Is 
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safer  therefore  to  believe  in  a  law  of  change,  of 
which  we  have  had  some  experience,  than  of  one 
which  we  have  none. 

Ourown  country  has  a  wild  Raspberry  very  close 
to  the  Jtubus  Idmttt  of  Europe,  namely,  the  7?. 
xlriynxus.    It  is  found  all  through  Canada  aud  1 
the  Northern  States,  but  its  chief  home  is  along 
the  line  of  the  Great  Lakes,  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Sea.    This  is  so  little  different  ] 
from  the  Uubui  Idixus  of  Europe,  that  it  is  rea-  ! 
sonable  to  suppose  they  might  have  come  from 
the  same  stock.    The  chief  difference  as  recog- 
nized by  Botanists  is  that  the  petals  are  shorter 
thau  the  calyx  in  the  American,  and  equal  to  the 
calyx  in  the  European.    The  other  characters  , 
are  so  variub!e  that  they  are  not  much  to  bo  de-  j 
jtendcd  on.    The  wild  fruit  of  the  American  is  i 
rather  superior  to  the  wild  fruit  of  Europe. 

Then  we  have  two  other  species  of  Raspberry 
in  cultivation  of  American  origin  :  K.  wciden- 
t'tlis  of  Linnreus,  and  the  H.  neykctus  of  Peck. 
The  former  is  well  known  as  the  "black  cap" 
class,  aud  characterized  by  smallish  pips,  and  a 
great  number  of  them  in  the.  berry;  "berry 
seedy,"  as  the  buyers  say  :  the  other  is  the  pur- 
ple fruits,  of  which  the  Catuwissu,  Elludalc  and  | 
perhaps  the  Philadelphia  are  t3-pcs.  We  know 
that  many  of  our  best  and  leading  Botanists 
regard  this  class  of  purple  fruits  as  hybrids  be- 
tween the  Black  Cap  and  the  Red  Raspberry, 
but,  as  we  have  said,  this  is  only  an  assumption, 
for  which  there  is  no  direct  evidence,  while  the 
natural  law  of  change  is  against  it. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  Red  Raspber- 
ries and  their  improvement,  we  see  how  closely 
allied  are  the  representatives  of  the  two  conti- 
nents.   Much  li^-*  been  made  of  the  hardiness  of 
one  over  the  other,  as  a  stock  to  raise  seedlings  1 
from,  but  we  are  en  t  is  tied  there  is  no  difference  j 
in  the  constitutional  character  of  either  in  this  j 
respect.    Of  the  very  same  brood  some  will  be 
hardier  and  some  tenderer  than  others.  Thus 
the  "  Allen"  has  bceu  claimed  by  some  as  a 
seedling  of  li.  »trign$u*.    'there  is  no  evidence 
that  this  is  so.    It  may  or  may  not  be,  we  cannot 
tell.    It  is  certainly  one  of  the  hardiest  of  its 
class,  and  one  of  the  best  to  raise  an  improved 
breed  from. 

We  give  in  this  number  as  a  frontispiece,  the 
Herstine,"  a  seedling  which  we  regard  as  valu- 
able chiefly  on  account  of  its  derivation  from  the  I 
"  Allen."  It  haw  proved  very  hardy  so  far,  and 
this  joined  to  the  fact  that  the  plant  which  bore 
the  seed  grew  near  some  "  Philadelphias,"  has 


led  some  of  our  friends  to  fnipjwse  it  a  hybrid. 
From  what  we  have  already  said,  it  will  be  un- 
derstood that  we  dissent  from  this  view.  We 
value  it  entirely  because  of  the  hardy  character 
of  its  female  parent,  and  for  its  own  hardiness 
and  the  excellent  quality  of  its  fruit  and  bearing 
habits,  iu  which  it  equals  at  least  any  that  have 
gone  before. 

"We  will  uow  say  a  word  about  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  hardy  character  in  the  class  of  Red 
Raspberries.  They  are  essentially  of  a  moun- 
tainous or  lacustrine  disposition,  hence  a  cool 
soil  is  of  the  first  importance  to  them.  If  the 
soil  is  hot  or  dry  they  will  assuredly  have  their 
vitality  gradually  weakened,  till  they  become  the 
prey  of  numerous  fungus  parasites,  and  are  often 
destroyed  by  the  first  white  frosts.  If  the  cool 
soil  be  given  them,  they  will  keep  their  leaves 
green  and  healthy  till  the  regular  fall  season  ar- 
rives, when  they  will  be  found  as  "hardy  as  an 
oak,"  and  will  withstand  an  average  winter 
without  protection.  It  is  only  when  vitality 
fails,  and  the  leaves  are  too  weak  to  remain  on 
during  their  full  alloted  time,  that  protection  in 
winter  becomes  necessary. 

As  to  propagation,  everybody  knows  how  to 
raise  Raspberries.  Every  piece  of  root  cut  up 
makes  a  plant.  No  hot  bed  is  essential,  although 
of  course  with  this  care  more  are  surer  to 
grow.  Set  out  in  the  open  ground  in  Spring 
four-fifths  of  the  roots  will  make  good  plants. 


HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

The  Septeml>er  Exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society  was  so  great  a  success  that 
we  are  tempted  to  look  at  its  future  influence  on 
gardening  not  only  In  the  great  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, but  as  it  radiates  from  this  over  all  the 
Union.  Last  year  some  fifteen  thousand  persons 
visited  the  exhibition,  but  it  was  said  that  it  was 
the  California  fruits— the  Kansas  apples— the 
lions  of  the  Pomological  Society — anything  but 
legitimate  horticulture,  which  drew  so  great  a 
crowd.  But  to-day  we  have  nothing  extraneous, 
noextra  "card."  Nothing  much  but  legitimate 
horticultural  objects  of  home  growth  ;  but  yet 
the  crowds  were  as  dense,  and  the  interest  in 
everything  was  of  the  highest  class. 

Much  of  this  success  is  due  to  the  wisdom  with 
which  the' gentlemen  in  charge  have,  managed 
(he  Society.  They  have  had  to  contend  with 
excellent  ideas  which,  as  the  world  goes,  ought  to 
be  successful,  but  which  are  unfortunately  not. 
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For  instance,  people  tell  us  that  a  Horticultural 
Society  is  for  the  promotion  of  horticultural 
taste,  and  that  only  ;  and  only  the  most  tasteful 
objects,  and  tltesealt  of  a  horticultural  excellence 
exclusively  should  be  tolerated. 

But  here  things  arc  not  all  of  this  class  ;  there 
were  some  plants  which  were  "  mere  bean  poles,1' 
and  which  perhaps  would  "  not  be  tolerated  at  a 
London  exhibition."  There  were  large  designs 
of  cut  flowers;  which  to  the  "  highly  cultivated 
taste"  were  no  doubt  "positively  hideous." 
Fountains  which,  to  those  who  have  "seen  the 
Emperor,"  were  mere  "squirts.''  and  cascades 
which  certainly  did  not  "  equal  Niagara."  Then 
there  was  the  "  tootings  of  brass  horns,"  which 
44  might  be  in  place  at  a  political  talk,"  and  even 
4>  Greenland's  Icy  Mountains"  was  sung  by  a  set 
of  musicians,  which  was  "turning  horticulture 
into  a  camp  meeting."  Moreover,  there  was 
•  some  "gorging  and  guzzling"  by  some  who  had 
worked  hard  for  the  Society  without  recompense ; 


and  worse  than  all  there  were  premiums  offered 
to  "gardeners,'1  whoought  to  have  so  much  pride 
in  their  profession  as  to  be  glad  to  work  hard 
"  for  the  mere  honor  of  the  thing.'' 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  all  these  ob- 
jections are  not  good.  We  know  of  no  reason 
against  them.  All  wo  can  say  is  that  in  other 
towns  and  cities  where  this  class  of  ideas  prevail, 
they  have  no  Horticultural  Exhibitions  or  Hor- 
ticultural Societies,  nor  will  they  ever  have  them. 

The  facts  as  we  find  them  are  what  we  have  to 
do  with.  It  is  evident  here  that  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Horticultural  Society  is  an  extremely  popular 
institution  with  the  people  of  the  State  ;  that  it 
is  fostering  a  love  of  trees  and  plants,  and  fruits 
and  flowers  amongst  the  people  in  a  way  that  no 
other  one  ever  has  done,  even  in  Europe,  to 
which  we  are  referred  so  much ;  and  that  amidst 
all  the  extraneous  trifles  to  which  good  people 
aforesaid  object  to,  it  is  fulfilling  its  main  mission 
|  wisely  and  well. 


SCRAPS  AND  QUERIES. 


Cercis  Canadensis.—  V.  O.  P.  says :  "Your 
article  in  August  on  this  subject,  from  Caiman's 
Rural  Worhly  was  an  inquiry  addressed  by  me 
to  it,  and  published  in  The  Country  Gentleman  of 
Juue  9th,  carrcut  year.  As  none  of  the  corres- 
pondents of  the  paper  in  which  it  first  appeared 
have  answered,  and  as  I  do  not  take  Colmans 
Rural,  I  respectfully  ask  whether  you  have  any 
knowledge  on  the  subject  ?  It  was  ou  the  Wis- 
sahickkon— you  see  I  use  the  two  k's,  though  I 
believe  one  of  them  is  generally  dropped  now— 
that  I  remember  the  Hedbud  and  the  dead  hum- 
ble bees,  wasps,  &e.,  under  it." 

[We  have  no  personal  knowledge  that  the 
flowers  of  the  Judas  tree  are  injurious  to  bees  ; 
but  we  know  many  closely  allied  plants  are— the 
Wisteria,  for  instance— and  it  was  because  we 
thought  it  very  likely  to  be  the  case,  that  we 
thought  the  hiut  wo  found  in  the  BuraJ  World 
worth  minding  ] 

Cause  of  Suckerixo  in  Trees.—  Every  one 
has  noticed  that  trees  are  more  liable  to  sucker 
at  some  times  than  at  others.  Why,  is  not 
known.    Mr.  C.  J.  Robinson,  in  Nature,  says 


the  Elm  and  Apple  trees  near  London  have 
suckered  remarkably  this  year,  and  he  attributes  % 
it  to  the  intense  heat  there  of  this  season.  Of 
coursethis  could  only  be  an  indirect  cause.  The 
real  reason  is  a  check  to  the  ascent  of  the  sap 
through  the  trunks,  which  then  forces  a  growth 
through  the  main  roots.  In  what  way  extreme 
heat  can  operate  on  this  direct  law,  we  do  not 
sec  ;  although  it  may  do  so.  ^ 

Brice  Pear.— Under  this  name  a  pear  is  ex- 
tensively grown  in  Gcrinantown,  and  lias  been 
for  the  last  one  hundred  years.  It  is  the  old 
"Bergamottc  d'Autorane"  of  tho  French,  tind  is 
for  this  section  one  of  the  best  September  pears 
kuown. 


What  is  the  Use  ?— A  friend  says  :  "I  don't 
see  the  use  of  many  discussions  which  occupy 
public  time,  about  the  nature  of  Piue  leaves,  for 
instance,  whether  they  are  true  loaves  or  trans- 
formed branchlets  V  If  they  perform  all  the 
functions  of  leaves,  what  else  do  we  want  ?"' 

[Perhaps  so.  If  a  Bologna  sausage  perform 
for  us  all  the  functions  of  a  "  nutritious  article," 
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what  is  Hie  use  of  any  care  or  thought  as  to  .  and  faith  in  cultivation.  I  trust  we  shall  at  some 
whether  it  is  made  of  ho-  or  dog  meat  ?    Yet   time  have  especial  effort  given  to  the  cultivation 


most  of  us  would  rather  know,  in  spite  of  this 
good  reason  against  it. J 


Rkd  M.vrr.K  Trees.— Observer,  referring  to 
Mr.  II.  C.  Beardslee's  note,  on  page  23.1,  sug- 
gests that  tries  often  get  their  vitality  cheeked 


of  Xative  Grapes.  My  vines  of  every  sort  do 
extremely  well  again  ;  particularly  Roger's  II  v- 
brids,  Concord,  Diaua,  Christine,  Delaware,  &c. 


Spjr.EA  JaI'oxica.— B.  S.,  Detroit,  Mich.— 
The  plant  you  refer  to  is  probably  the  Spinea  or 
in  some  way,  before  they  produce  seeds.    Undue    Hotcia  japonica-a  hardy  plant  usually  in  bloom 
fertility,  he.  therefore  thinks,  is  a  consequence  of  in  July,  but  forces  well,  and  is  used  m  immense 


-omc  prior  iniury.  lie  would  manure  trees  like- 
ly to  (lower  too  freely  ;  and  if  possible  cut  off  the 
blossoms  before  opening.  This  advice  applies  to 
any  jpecics  of  trees,  as  well  as  to  the  Red  Maple. 

Caladhtms  in  tite  Open  Ground.  — Wo  saw 
a  !r  autiful  bed  of  these  Inst  month  on  the  grounds 
of  R.  F.^Varmr,  of  Gcrmantown,  showing  how 
well  they  are  adapted  to  open  air  culture  for 
summer  decoration.  They  were  watered  occa- 
,-ii  nally  during  the  dry  weather,  and  grown  in 
partial  shade  afforded  by  some  trees  at  a  dis- 
tance. 


quantities  by  Eastern  tlorisls  for  winter  bouquets. 


Frosts  in  England  — The  white  frosts,  dam- 
aging some  of  the  tendercst  (lowers,  commenced 
in  England  the  last  week  in  August. 

Strawberry.— The  Vicomtesae  Ifcricart  dc 
Thury,  once  about  a,s  popular  as  Wilson's  Alba- 
ny in  the  Uuiled  States,  is  still  the  leading  straw- 
berry of  English  gardens. 

Oi;r  Colored  Plates  — It  is  gratifying  to 
the  publishers  to  find  their  efforts  so  well  appre- 
Chaste  Tree.— In  our  notice  of  this  recently,  '  dated  by  the  pre?s  and  the  horticultural  public, 
we  stated  that  there  were  in  cultivation  two  va-  j  As  we  ,,ave  descended  to  no  method  to  increase 
rieties.    A  mongst  the  very  fine  collection  of  trees   lno  circulation  of  our  magazine  beyond  its  own 


at  the  nurseries  of  Graves,  Selover,  Willard  *S. 
Co.,  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  at  ano- 
ther time,  we  saw  a  variety  nearly  white.  This 
shows  how  many  good  varieties  of  this  pretty, 
fall-blooming  shrub  could  be  had  for  the  trying. 


Defective  Flowers— Clematis  flammu- 
LA. — Observer  says  he  has  a  quantity  of  sccdliu"  j  teem  the  noticts  of  the  Philadelphia  daily  news- 


merits,  whatever  these  may  be,  so  we  have  not 
sought  influence  to  get  any  public  praise  of  our 
work.  The  kind  notices  of  our  contemporaries 
— the  unbiased. suggestions  of  their  own  critical 
minds-are  the  more  highly  esteemed. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  "  Prophet  is'  honored  in 
his  own  country,"  and  we  therefore  highly  es- 


plants  of  Sweet  Clematis,  one  of  which  never 
perfects  its  seeds.  *IIc  believes  the  female  organs 
to  be  abortive  ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  a  male 
plant.  The  growth  is  more  slender  aud  the 
leaves  smaller,  and  he  thinks  sustains  the  views 
of  the  editor  of  this  journal,  in  his  paper  read 


papers,  which  have  also  been  particularly  en- 
couraging. The  Gcrmantown  Daily  Chronicle 
wishes  we  could  give  the  beautiful  plates,  every 
month.  We  may  do  so  when  our  circulation 
reaches  twenty  thousand.  It  was  quite  an  ex- 
periment this  year.    The  plates  were  given  with- 


before  the  American  Association  at  Troy,  and  »ut  any  increase  in  subscription  priee.  It  was  a 
published  at  page  2u7  of  this  volume.  I  trial  to  sec  if  our  friends  would  be  as  Ubi  ral  triik 

  :  us  in  vbUiin'nnj  nno  subscribers  from  among  their 

Black  Hamui.-rgs  from  the  Open  Air.—  friciuls.  We  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  cireula- 
With  a  beautiful  bunch  of  grapes,  Mr.  Rlodget  j  tion  has  so  far  increased,  that,  though  not  yet 
semis  us  the  following  note  :— I  lake  occasion  to  ,  paying  to  the  extent  we  wish  it  to,  we  shall  con- 
send  a  bunch  of  my  open  air  Mack  Jfnntbur>js,  (inuc  the  cspei  •■intent  another  year. 
which  are  very  pleasant  and  sprightly;  much  Our  readers  will  remember  that  subscriptions 
more  pleasant  to  me  than  the  ordinary  covered  to  (he  Gardener's  Monthly  arc  invariabli/  in 
grapery  fruit.  With  such  seasons  as  this  has  whanec;  that  these  mostly  fall  due  between  De- 
been  we  should  make  rapid  progress  in  grape  eember  and  January,  that  notwithstanding  (hose 
cultivation.  Our  climate  is  fully  vindicated,  plates  could  not  be  bought  for  less  than  23  cents 
The  fault,  if  any,  is  in  our  want  of  persistence  (  earh,  the 'whole  subscription  price  of  the  maga- 
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zinc  is  but  two  dollars  a  year;  and  lhat  for  this 
the  publishers  hope  every  subscriber  will  *aul  two 
dollar*  for  another  subsrriber,  along  icith  hi*  own. 
Our  next  plate  will  be  in  the  December  No. 


A  New  Power  in  Agriculture.— A  story 
i*  given  in  the  Augusta  (Georgia)  Chronicle,  to 
the  effect  that  a  planter  near  Midway,  in  South 
Carolina,  has  cultivated  his  entire  farm  this  year, 
so  far  as  ploughing  is  concerned,  with  an  alliga- 
tor. This  domesticated  siluriau  is  described  as  be- 
ing unusually  large,  weighing  about  :m  lbs.,  and 
being  perfectly  docile.     He  is  reported  as  work 
ing  splendidly  in  plough  harness,  and  being  far 
superior  to  mules  or  horses.    His  only  failing  is 
a  difficulty  he  his  to  repress  the  natural  penchant 
for  h  iving  a  little  nigger  for  dinner,  a  circum- 
stance that  may  save  the  race  of  alligators  gener- 
ally from  being  broken  to  harness. 

[Of  course  this  story  is  true,  and  wo  shall  soon 
have  a  crusade  against  the  introduction  of  th -sc 
"haythens.'"  on  the  ground  that  they  are  depress 
ing  the  price  of  labor.] 

Grape  Vine  Insect.— In  answer  to  a  Dau- 
phin County,  Pa.,  correspondent  last  month,  we 
stated  erroneously  that  the  warts  on  the  <grape 
vine  leaves  were  caused  by  Ttttigonia  viti*.  It 
slnuld  have  been  Phylloxera  vnifolia. 

Names  of  Plants.— Mrs.  T.,  Carbon  CUfi\ 
JiocK  Island  County,  HI* ,  writes:  — I  am  about 
to  s  >  freely  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  of  asking 
for  information,  fiat  I  almost  fear  you  may  feel 
inclined  to  revoke  the  permission  s  >  kindly  given 
some  monthssince.  Enelosedare  some  specimens 
which  T  shall  be  glad  to  have  named. 

No.  1  is  a  plant  given  me  under  the  name  of 
Caryomolis. 

No.  2.  was  called  "  Star  Petunia  "  The  flow- 
ers begin  to  oj)eu  about  sunset,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  when  transmuted  to  silver  by  the 
moonlight,  but  they  wither  in  the  morning  sun- 
shine. 

No.  3.  was  sent  me  as  "  Adam's  Apple."  It 
has  not  blossomed,  but  you  may  recognize  its 
peculiar  leaf. 

No.  4  I  know  nothing  of  except  that  it  is  an 
exquisite  little  plant.  I  used  to  see  a  plant,  when 
a  little  girl,  called  by  the  homely  name  of  •'cat- 
nip geranium,''  the  leaves  were  often  half  white 
and  half  green,  and  as  I  remember  it,  must  have 
been  suitable  for  a  hanging  basket.    Can  you, 


from  this  description,  give  me  its  true  name  ?  I 
would  like  to  obtain  it  for  "auld  lang  syne." 

Please  tell  me  the  best  time  and  manner  to  re- 
move from  its  native  woods  the  trailing  arbutus 
a  tlower  so  very  dear  to  me  by  early  associations 
that  I  would  gladly,  if  possible,  transfer  it  to  my 
western  home.  Last  fall  a  friend  gave  me  the 
branch  of  a  white  flowering  zonal  geranium.  I 
divided  it  iuto  four  pieces,  each  of  which  grew, 
two  producing  white  blossoms,  aud  two  trusses 
of  a  beautiful  pink.  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  for 
I  had  no  other  cuttings  at  the  time,  aud  watched 
these  with  a  daily  and  loving  c.irc. 

While  finding  in  your  Monthly  nothing  which  is 
not  exceedingly  interesting,  I  consider  myself  un- 
der especial  obligations  for  the  publications  of 
suchartielesas  that  of  Miss  A. G., in  the  July  num- 
ber, and  others  of  a  similar  character.  If  suc- 
cessful amateurs  would  more  frequently  commu- 
nicate their  methods,  with  the  simple  means 
within  the  reach  of  all,  they  would  win  the  grat- 
itude of  multitudes  of  their  llowcr-loviug  friends. 

[Xo  1.  is  Malvaviseus  mollis.  2  a  species  of 
the  tobacco  family  called  Nicotiana  uoctillora. 
3.  is  of  the  tomato  family,  Solatium  hystrix,  s  > 
far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  leaf  alone.  4.  is  the 
variegated  variety  of  the  Sweet  Alygsum,  as  you 
justly  say,  "an  equisite  plant."  The  Catnip 
Geranium  may  have  been  a  variegated  zonileof 
which  there  was  one  many  years  ago,  before  so 
many  modern  improvements  were  made  in  it. 

We  should  try  trailing  Arbutus  in  spring.  It 
has  been  considered  one  of  the  worst  plants  to 
transplant.  If  you  succeed  it  will  be  a  triumph. 
But  we  think  the  fault  is  that  it  is  put  into  the 
open  sun,  and  in  too  heavy  a  soil.  It  likes  par- 
tial shade  and  loose  earth  which  is  cool,  and  not 
wet.  There  are  some  whibi  z  male  geraniums 
which  often  have  a  pink  tinge  when  fully  open,  but 
if  the  flowers  were  pink  when  the  flowetB  fln>t 
opened,  it  adds  much  to  the  interest,  as  this 
power  of  change  of  color  in  flowers  has  not  been 
much  observed,  except  where  the  flowers  were 
striped  or  parti-colored. 

The  questions  are  not  at  all  too  long  or  too  nu- 
merous. Our  Magazine  exists  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  being  useful  to  its  readers  ;  and  how 
better  can  we  serve  them  than  by  knowing  and 
responding  to  their  wants  ?  "We  are  rather  the 
obliged  party.] 

French  Gardening  and  the  War.— The 

Gardiner's  Chronidt  reports  that  the  gardeners 
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and  officers  of  the  gardens  and  museums  of  Paris 
are  "off  to  the  front."  Mr.  Buist,  tho  wcll- 
kuown  nurseryman  of  Philadelphia,  was  in  Paris 
when  the  war  broke  out,  and  narrowly  escaped 
some  of  the  "honors  of  war.''  Taking  notes  of 
the  sizes  of  some  of  the  trees  in  the  parks,  he  was 
supposed  to  be  spying  out  the  fortifications,  and 
was  arrested  accordingly.  He  however  escaped 
conviction,  and  was  ultimately  liberated.  War 
is  bad  for  gardening  all  round. 


Tiie  Manean  Apple.— This  beautiful  apple 
was  recently  exhibited  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  by  Lorin  Blodget,  Esq.,  from 
Mr.  F.  R.  Miller  of  Sugar  Grove,  Pennsylvania, 
and  is  a  seedling  from  Willman's  Sweet.  It  is  not 
our  custom  to  describe  fruits  which  have  already 


been  described  by  other  authorities.  This  ha* 
already  been  done  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Elliott,  in  Iiural 
Xew  Yorler.  But  in  this  instance  our  note*  seem 
to  differ  a  little  from  the  original,  so  we  offer  them 
here : 

Fruit  oblong  conic,  inclined  to  irregular  ribs. 
Skin  whitish  yellow,  blush  on  the  sunny  side 
Stem  slender,  not  projecting  beyond  the  fruit, 
sunk  in  a  deep,  often  russetty  cavity.  Calyx 
colored,  medium  sized,  in  an  irregular  ba*in 
medium  depth ;  size  large,  weight  light,  core  and 
jBeeds  small,  flesh  white,  with  a  sweet  taste,  and 
pleasant  aroma. 

The  fruit  was  rather  too  early  gathered  to 
judge  well  of  its  quality ;  but  it  is  evidently  a 
larger  and  better  apple  than  Tallman'a  Sweet, 
which  it  much  resembles. 


BOOKS,   CATALOGUES.  &C. 


Saturday  Evening  Pust. 

A  bappy  old  age  is  the  usual  sign  that  one's 
life  has  been  useful  aud  virtuous.  Here  before 
us,  amongst  our  exchanges,  is  the  Philadelphia 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  uearly  in  its  fiftieth  year. 
It  is  so  well  known  as  one  of  our  best  family  and 
literary  weeklies,  that  It  needs  no  commendation 
from  us.  Our  purpose  here  is  to  commend  one 
of  its  articles  on  the  Simmons  bequest  of  near  a 
million  and  a  half  for  an  educational  purpose  in 
Boston.  Most  all  of  these  sums  go  in  expenses. 
It  is  a  pity  that  those  who  intend  to  do  good  in 
this  way,  do  not  look  to  aiding  those  in  which 
the  machinery  already  exists.  "We  waut  not  so 
much  new  schools  or  colleges,  as  help  for  those 
which  are  now  struggling  along. 


"We  have  received  the  retail  catalogues  of  the 
following  nursery  firms :— Hirer's  Catalogue  of 
Bulbs,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philada.  ;  F.  K. 
Phcenix,  Bloomington,  Ills  ;  Harden  &  Cole, 
Atlanta.  Ga.  ;  Jabez  Capps  &  Son,  Mt.  Pulaski, 
Logan  County,  Ills.;  Storrs.  Harrison  &  Co. 's, 
Paint  sville,  Lake  County,  Ohio ;  C.  L.  Allen  & 
Co.,  74  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. ;  Ell- 


wanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ;  Herendten 
&  Co.,  19  Seneca  Street,  Geneva,  X.  Y.  ;  J.  W. 
Manning,  Reading,  Mass  ;  Graves,  Selover,  Wil- 
lard  &  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Also  the  following  wholesale  :— Alfred  S.  Slu-I- 
ler,  Lewisburg,  Pa.  ;  Robert  Houglass  &  Son. 
Waukegan,  Lake  County,  Ills. ;  T.  Sprague  & 
Co.,  Erie,  Pa. ;  Storrs.  Harrison  &  Co  ,  Paifle*- 
ville,  Ohio  ;  Miessner  &  Crittendeu,  Waterloo, 
Iowa ;  Dingcc  &  Conrad,  West  Grove,  Chester 
County,  Pa. ;  George  T.  Fish,  Rochester.  X.  Y.  : 
E.  Y.  Teas,  Richmond,  Iud. ;  Musgrove,  Peull  & 
Barnes  ;  UoopesBros.  &  Thomas,  West  Chester. 
Pa. ;  C.  T.  South  wick  &  Co  ,  Dansville,  X.  Y. ; 
George  Raker,  Toledo,  Ohio  ;  T.  C  Maxwell  & 
Bros.,  Geneva,  X.  Y.  ;  Robert  Douglass  *  Sons, 
Waukegan,  Ills  ;  S.  Boardman  &  Sons,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. ;  Frost  &  Co.,  Rochester,  X.  Y  : 
Graves,  Selover,  Willard  &  Co.,  Geneva,  X.  Y. ; 
James  Draper  Worcester,  Mass.  ;  W.  S.  Little. 
Rochester,  X.  Y  ;  Liudley  M.  Ferris  &  Sons, 
Poughkccpsie,  X.  Y.  ;  E.  H.  Skinner,  Kockford, 
Ills.  ;  Mcrrell  &  Coleman,  Geneva,  X.  Y  ;  Fro^t 
&  Co  ,  Rochester,  XT.  Y.  ;  Pinney  &  "Wead, 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis  ;  C.  L.  Van  Dusen,  M  ice- 
don,  X.  Y. ;  Otto  &  Achelis,  West  Cheater,  Pa. 
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E  Moody  &  Sons,  Lockport,  X.  Y.  ;  IT.  E.  ]  Ohio  ;  T.  B.  Yale  &  Co.,  Rochester,  X.  Y.  ;  F. 
Hooker  *  Bros  ,  Rochester,  X.  Y. ;  Sears,  Hen-  i  Trowbridge,  Milford,  Conn.  ;  E.  Moody  &  Sons, 
ry  &  Co.,  Geneva,  X  Y.  ;  W-  F.  Heikes,  Day-  Lockport,  X.  Y. ;  G.  W.  Wilson  <fe  Co.,  Bender*  - 
ton,  Ohio  ;  Harden  &Cole,  Atlanta.  Ga. ;  Barnes  ville,  Pa.  ;  Pratt  &  Co.,  Geneva.  X.  Y.  ;  Robert 
Bros.  &  Co.,  Young  America,  Ills. ;  Smith,  Clark  J.  Halliday,  Baltimore,  Md.  ;  Harris  &  Sommer, 
&  Powell,  Syracuse,  X.  Y. ;  D.  F.  Holman  &  Quincy,  Ills.  ;  Olm  Bros..  Springfield,  Mass. ; 
Co  ,  Office  115  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  Ills.  ;  j  W.  H.  Lyman,  Leverett,  Mass. 
John  Wampler,  Trotwood,  Montgomery  County, 


NEW  AND  RARE  FRUITS. 


A  let  n  a  Grape  —Samples  of  fruit  of  this  new 
grape  were  sent  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Squire,  of  Ottawa, 
Illinois,  where  it  is  said  to  have  originated.  It 
evidently  belongs  to  the  Labrusca  family,  such 
as  the  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  Ives  Seedling 
and  others. 

This  year,  at  Ottawa,  the  Aletha  ripened  with 
the  Hartford  Prolific  at  Alton;  for  which  it 
would  seem  that  it  is  some  ten  days  earlier  than 
the  last  named  variety.  One  of  the  bunches  re- 
ceived was  shouldered,  while  others  were  like 
the  accompanying  cut,  which  shows  the  bunch 
and  berry  two-thirds  the  natural  size.  In  a  note 
accompanying  the  specimens,  Mr.  S.  says: 

'•This  grape  is  a  seedling  of  the  Catawaba,  and 
in  ripening  it  is  fully  ten  days  in  advance  of  the 
Hartford  Prolific.  It  does  better  on  side  hill 
land  than  in  my  garden,  which  is  elevated  bot- 
tom land.  It  has  never  mildewed  or  rotted,  and 
holds  its  fruit  well.  The  vines  are  strong  and 
vigorous,  in  this  respect,  excelling  its  parent,  the 
Catawba."  This  year  the  bunches  are  smaller 
than  usual,  but  I  think  on  account  of  drought. 

This  grape  would  ship  well,  provided  the 
berries  do  not,  like  those  of  the  Hartford  Prolific, 
part  too  easily  from  the  stem. 

We  see  no  reason  why  this  variety  may  not 
prove  as  good  for  the  production  of  wine  as  Con- 
cord, or  Ives  Seedling,  in  which  event  it  will  be- 
come valuable  somewhat  further  north  than  it  is 
possible  to  sufficiently  ripen  some  of  our  best 
wine  grapes. 

Ihtscripf  ion  —  Bunches  medium  size,  stem  long, 
berries  hanging  rather  loosely,  skin  very  thick, 
color,  dark,  purple,  juice  nearly  black,  staining 
the  hands,  or  mouth,  more  than  any  other  variety 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Flesh  quite 
pulpy,  with  a  decided  foxy  aroma;  in  it  foxiness 


and  astringenoy  it  is  much  the  same  as  a  well 
ripened  Isabella.— Prairie  Farmer. 


Summer  Beurre  d'Arembero. — This  new 
Foreign  Pear,  was  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in 
Philadelphia,  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Houghton,  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society.   The  fruit 
is  small,  broad  pyriform  with  an  even  surface. 
The  color  is  a  dull  greenish  yellow,  much  over- 
spread and  netted  and  traced  with  russet.  The 
'  stalk  is  about  three-fourth  inches  long,  rather 
stout  and  curved,  set  in  a  shallow  cavity,  with  a 
small  raised  side  or  tip.    The  calyx  is  nearly 
closed ;  ba*in  acute,  deep  and  strongly  marked 
!  with  furrows;  flesh  white,  melting,  slightly 
!  granulous,  aud  slightly  vinous,  but  with  a  rch, 
I  sweet  aromatic  juice  that  will  class  it  as  pomo- 
I  logically  "very  good  to  best."    The  core  is 
medium;  seed  1  irge,  obovate  oblong,  light  brown, 
with  a  dark  line  on  edge.  It  ripens  about  middle 
of  September  in  this  latitude. 


Duncan's  Fall  Blackberry.— Of  this 
blackberry  I  can  say  that  one  plant  in  my 
grounds  has  exhibited  as  great  productiveness 
as  the  Kittatinny  or  any  other  sort;  that  its 
fruit  is  as  large  as  any  of  the  best  sorts,  and 
that  it  has  ripened  side  by  side  in  the  same  soil 
and  with  the  same  care  earlier  than  any  except 
Mason's  Mountain,  which  by-the-by,  with  me 
has  nothing  but  its  earliness  to  commeud  it. 
One  cane  of  Duncan's  Fall  had  eleven  lateral* 
averaging  five  sub-laterals  each,  and  on  each  of 
the  sub-laterals  nine  perfect  berries— making 
nearly  five  hundred  berries  on  one  stem.— F.  R. 
Elliott,  in  B.  New  Yorker. 
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SEW  AS!)  RARE  .PLANTS. 


I.IXAKTA  CVMIJALARIA  V  A  It  I  EG  ATA,  Or  Va- 

riegated  Kcnnilworlh  Ivy,  a  neat  drooping  plant 
with  ivy-like  leaves,  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
bright  pea  green,  with  a  deep  edge  of  white, — is 
a  plant  peculiarly  adapted  for  hanging  baskets  or 
vases,  being  found  in  Europe,  growing  upon  old 
wails,  often  without  soil.  A  slight  craek  in  the 
old  mortar  is  sufficient  to  germinate,  the  feed : 
when  once  started  it  grows  freely.  Flowers  are 
lilac.  It  grows  best  when  shaded  from  the  mid- 
day sun  —  W.  Davisox,  Brooklyn,  in  It.  Sac 
Yorker. 


scarlet  flowers  and  the  handsome  dark  velvety 
leaves  quite  distinguish  this  Gesuera  from  all 
others,  and  it  must  be  considered  indispensable 
for  all  who  require  flowers  through  the  dullest 
month  of  winter  :  and,  indeed,  without  its  flow- 
ers the  leaves  are  in  thems.  Ives  very  beautiful. 


Bor  vardi  A  D.wiDsoxTr.— This  plant  origi- 
nated with  Mr.  Vm.  Davjdsox.  a  well-known 
Brooklyn  florist,  from  a  plantation  of  the  com- 
mon pink  sort.  Bouvardia  Hogartli,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  all  respects,  except  that  the  flowers 
are  pure  white.  The  great  desideratum  with 
florists  for  whiter  flowers  has  been  a  free  growing, 
white  flowering,  Bouvardia.  There  are  several 
distinct  species  having  white  flowers,  but  they 
arc  all  of  delicate  growth.  .ludgiug  from  the 
parentage  of  the  one  now  before  us,  it  is  likely  to 
Ik;  robust  as  the  pink  variety,  from  which  it  ori- 
ginates; if  so,  the  raiser,  Mr.  DavidsoX,  has  a 
little  fortune  at  command  from  his  good  luck.— 
Pittr  Henderson. 


Nkw  Geraxitms. — Mr.  \V.  II.  Lymax  of 
Leveret  t.  Mass..  has  issued  engravings  of  the 
Double  Zonale,  Mad.  Lemonie,  also  of  the  new 
'•tricolors"  Black  Prince,  Mrs.  Dunnctt,  Prince 
o.  Wales,  and  Sir  It.  Xnpier. 


Gksxera  exoxiexsis.— A  correspondent  of 
Gardener's  Wnkly  says:— I  now  come  to  the 
magnificent  new  plant  (lesnera  exonii one  of 
the  finest  acquisitions  of  the  day.  All  who  par- 
ticularly require  plants  for  dinner-table  decora- 
tion must  hail  it  as  a  boon,  coining  into  perfec- 
tion as  it  does  a  time  (the  winter  months)  when 
plants  adapted  for  that  purpose  are  very  scarce, 
and  the  majority  of  those  we  have  unsuitable 
for  the  purpose.  To  say  nothing  of  its  bril- 
liant flowers  and  handsome  leaves,  the  very 
habit  of  the  plant  will  recommend  it,  as  it  is 
leafy,  dense,  and  compact;  the  lower  leaves 
almost  cover  a  six-inch  pot  by  drooping  over  its 
rim.    The  brilliant  masses  of  iutcuse  orange- 


Xkw  Onions.— Carter  &  Co.  of  London  have 
raised  bulbs  of  the  "  Giant  Hocco."  3  lbs  9  ozs.— 
Nation  Bed,  5  lbs  1  oz.— Grove  Tripolc,  3  lbs.— 

New  WivAiKLAS.—Parimrala.  Dark  purplish 
—red  flowers.    Best  kind  out. 

Isoline.  Flowers  large,  pure  white.  Blooms 
free. 

Jhr/rnsis  niren.    Small  silvery-white  flowers. 
MnWjI'ra  jloribuntht.    Deep  crimson  flowers. 
Arborta  gramVJtora.    Large  leaves  and  flowers 
—distinct. 

Rosea  nana  variegata.  Dwarf.  Leaves  striped 
with  white. 

Amabilis  varicyata.  Leaves  striped  with  pale 
green. 

OxciDU  M  VARICOSUM  var.  RoOERStl. -Few- 
species  of  the  grand  genus  Oncidium  have  yet 
been  met  with  of  a  more  showy  and  ornamental 
character  than  that  which  we  now  describe,  from 
a  line  specimen  which  bloomed  last  autumn  in 
the  collection  of  the  Messrs  Witch  *  Sons,  of 
of  Chelsea.  The  flowers,  indeed,  are  quite  equal 
in  size  and  beauty  to  those  of  O.  Marshallianum 
and  O.  pectorale,  while  in  brilliancy  of  color 
they  far  surpass  those  of  O.  macranthum.  The 
,  plant  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  Dr. 
J  Rogers,  of  East  Grinstead,  after  fflioin  it  has 
i  been  named;  and  was  exhibited  by  him  for  the 
first  time  when  just  going  out  of  flower  in  No- 
vember, 1SW.  Both  O.  varicosum  and  the  var- 
iety under  notice  arc  natives  of  Brazil,  the  latter 
di tiering  from  the  former  chiefly  in  the  larger 
*ize  of  its  flowers,  and  in  the  fewer  crests  deve- 
loped on  the  disk.  It  is  one  of  the  more  orna- 
mental of  its  race,  and  all  the  more  valuable  for 
its  habit  of  flowering  during  the  late  autunmul 
months. 

The  habit  of  the  plant  resembles  that  of  O. 
bifoiium.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  ot  a  long  ovate 
form,  and  somewhat  compressed  and  ribbed  ; 
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they  support  a  pair  of  ligulatc-lanceolatc  acute 
leaves,  while  from  their  base  proceeds  an  ample 
branched  nodding  panicle  of  large  yellow  flowers. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  quite  small,  pale  grcen- 
ish-yellow,  marked  with  brown  bars.  The  lip  is 
large,  much  crested  at  the  base,  where  it  is  mot- 
tled with  reddish  brown;  it  is  furnished  with 
rounded  basal  lobes.—  Journal  of  Horticulture. 

Pansy  "Cliveden  YklloW— There  arc 
four  different  colored  flowers  included  in  the 
list  of  Cliveden  Pansies,  viz.,  blue,  purple,  white, 
and  yellow.  Although  1  possess  throe  out  of  the 
four  colors,  yet  my  experience  of  their  claims  as 
bedding  plants  does  not  warrant  me  in  savins 
anything  in  their  praise,  save  and  except  the 
yellow  variety.  Of  this  I  had  last  seasou  two 
small  beds,  which  continued  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  flowers  from  March  to  about  the 
mud  e  of  August.  My  belief  is  that  they  would 
have  continued  to  afford  the  like  satisfaction,  in 


ance  both  singular  and  graceful.  '— Josiaii 
Hoopks. 


Rose  Piuxcess  Christian.—  "This  has  been 
so  frequently  before  the  public  that  we  need  do 
no  more,  in  this  place,  than  describe  the  color 
of  the  flowers,  and  the  character  of  the  plant. 
The  color  ranges  from  deep  salmon  to  rosy 
peach,  according  to  the  age  of  the  blossoms,  and 
holds  on  clear  and  bright  to  the  last.  There  is 
a  peculiar  and  beautiful  gloss  on  the  face  of  the 
petals  which  the  pencil  of  the  artist  cannot  por- 
tray, and  which  gives  it  distinctness  The  flow- 
ers  are  very  large,  double  enough,  globular  in 
the  bud  state,  and  finely  cupped  when  expanded; 
and  it  gives  forth  these  flowers  continuously  and 
abundantly  from  June  to  November.  The  growth 
is  robust,  and  constitution  hardy,  and  the  foliage 
and  habit  distinct  and  of  a  pleasing  character. 

"This  promises  to  be  a  good  exhibition  Rose 
when  taken  in  a  young  state,  and  a  grand  Rose 
regard  to  their  blooming  qualities,  until  the  !  for  thc  ^ar,I,  n  at  all  times.    Mr.  William  Paul, 


month  of  Oc  tober,  but  for  neglect  in  our  omittiu" 


to  water  them  at  regular  intervals  as  heretofore 
As  a  dwarf  yellow  bedding  plant  for  spring  and 
summer  blooming,  I  can  with  confidence  recom- 
mend it;  but  the  soil  should  be  rich  and  kept  in 
a  moist  state  during  hot  weather.  The  habit  of 
the  plant  is  very  compact,  and  thc  growth  vigor- 
ous. My  mode  of  propagating  it  is  by  division 
«>f  thc  roots.  These  arc  planted  in  a  nursery 
bed,  and  having  established  themselves,  they  are 
removed  to  their  final  quarters  in  November. 
Of  course,  like  other  varieties  of  Pansies,  they 
strike  freely  from  cuttings  either  in  the  spring 
or  autumn.  Selecting  the  young  wood  for  that 
purpose,  they  may  be  inserted  in  a  prepared  bed, 
alongside  a  fence  or  wall  with  a  northern  aspect; 


of  Wallharn  Cross,  is  the  introducer  of  this 
novelty,  which,  we  learn,  will  be  distributed 
from  his  nurseries  in  May  next.  Three  first-class 
certificates  have  been  awarded  to  the  Princess 
Christian  during  the  year  1809 -one  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  one  by  the  Royal 
Rotanic  Society,  and  one  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Rose  Show."—  Florist  and  Pomclbgist. 


Violet  M AniE  Louise  —Van  Iiouttc,  in  thc 

Li  Flore  tbs  Sevres,"  introduces  anew  variety. 
Flowers  large,  double,  outer  part  of  petals  laven- 
der, centre  blue,  peduncles  long,  aspect  novel. — 


Caragana  juhata  —  The  Journal  of  Horti- 


the  surface  should  consist  of  an  inch  or  two  in  lcu^u''e  sa.V!S  n:*8  proved  hardy  at  Hoston.  It 
depth  of  sand.  Protect  them  with  hand-glasses  has  white  pea-shaped  blossoms.  Carw/nna  ar- 
uutil  rooted.— J.  F.  M.,  in  Gardener's  Weekly.      boregcews  a  yellow  flowered  old  kind  is  not  as 

  often  seen  in  ornamental  ground  as  its  merits 

deserve 

Aotilkoa  CVeku lea.—  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  acquisitions  to  our  list  of  hardy  her- 
baceous plants.  It  is  thus  truthfully  described  in  Telfaihia  oh  Joliffia  Africana.— This 
thc  Ainen'ran  Horticultural  Annual  for  lSb7:  plant  was  formerly  in  Mauritius,  but  has  for 
"A  Verm  ha-  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  re-  ,  some  as  pet  unexplained  reason  completely  dis- 
tantly introduced  into  cultivation,  is  the  hand-  appeared  from  the  island.  It  being  useful  as 
somesi  of  thc  genus.  In  England,  it  is  declared  \  well  as  ornamental,  it  grows  to  a  great  height 
to  be,  'not  only  the  tjucen  of  Columbine*,  but  j  and  bearing  seeds  which  yield  a  rich  sweet  aro- 
even  the  mo>t  beautiful  of  all  hcrbanejus  plants!'  |  ma.  It  was  reintroduced,  and,  at  thc  request  of 
The  color  is  white  and  voilet  blue,  and  the  re-  the  Governor,  a  supply  of  seeds  has  b.  en  forward- 
markable  long  spurs  give  to  the  flower  an  appear- .  from  Zanzibar  by  Dr.  kirk.— Gardener'*  Weekly. 
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Training  Grape  Vines  on  Trees.-  In  the 
Cincinnati  Horticultural  Socict}',  Mr.  Thompson 
stated  that  he  lets  his  grape  vines  ruu  at  random 
over  trees,  and  that  he  has  great  success  iu  this 
plan. 

Now  this  may  he  new  to  the  grap^  growers 
about  Cincinnati,  but  it  has  been  my  practice  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  to  let  them  run  just 
where  they  like  and  climb  higher  and  more  higher 
still,  if  they  please;  and  I  always  have  an  abun- 
dant yield  of  grapes,  notwithstanding  Dr.  War- 
der's opinion  to  the  contrary. 

I  must  confess  that  I  feel  considerably  elated  , 
when  I  contrast  my  vines  with  those  on  the  vine  | 
clad  hills  around  Cincinnati.    Whilst  on  one  of 
my  vines  there  will  be  thousands  of  bunches  of 
grapes  without  live  minutes  labor  in  a  year,  those  I 
little  pipe  stem  vines,  tied  to  stakes,  and  requir- 
inff  constant  care,  only  produce  a  few  bunches. 

Now  for  the  theory.  You  little  dwarfed  and 
spindling  vines  can  have  only  a'corresponding 
amount  of  fruit.  It  is  nonsencc  to  talk  of  vines 
overhearing  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  not 
bear  at  all,  unless  they  are  cut  and  trimmed 
Experience  proves  the  contrary. 

If  any  one  d#cs  not  agree  with  me,  he  is  wel- 
come to  his  theories,  whilst  I  can  and  do  have'an 
abundance  of  grapes.  I  have  used  sulphur  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  with  benefit,  to  prevent 
rot.  Hot  is  not  caused  by  a  fungus,  as  some  sup  • 
pose,  but  is  caused  by  some  insect  puncturing 
the  grapes,  whether  to  deposit  their  eggs  or  not 
I  do'nt  know,  but  we  presume  it  is  for  that  pur- 
pose; yet  I  never  succeeded  in  finding  any  cges 
or  worms  in  a  rotted  grape.  Well,  says  one, 
how  do  you  know  they  have  been  Btung  by  an 
insect  ?  Because  I  have  seen  the  puncture  and 
n  jet  of  juice  which  had  oozed  out.  Whenever 
you  find  a  grape  that  is  stung,  tie  a  string  to  it, 
(for  a  mark  so  as  to  find  it,)  and  watch  the  re- 
sult. After  a  longer  or  shorter  period  it  will 
turn  whitish  round  the  place  where  stung,  and 
finally  black,  and  continue  to  spread  until  the 
whole  grape  is  rotted.  If  at  any  time  with  a 
sharp  knife  you  cut  out  the  black  spot,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  grape  will  grow  and  ripen,  thus 
proving  there  is  no  defect  in  the  vino. 

Upon  this  discovery  was  based  the  sulphur  re 
medy  for  the  rot,  being  distasteful  to  all  the  in. 
sect  tribe.    Fumigations  with  sulphur  in  the 


evening  is  better  than  the  dust,  as  I  think  the 
depredators  work  at  night  I  have  no  certain 
knowledge  of  the  enemy,  but  alw  ays  find  a  few 
large  yellow  bugs  on  the  vines  when  the  grapes 
are  rotting  -  they  are  very  shy  fellows.  Whether 
friend  or  foe  I  know  not,  but  kill  him  when  1 
find  him.— Cor.  Cincinnati  Gazette. 

_  

Some  of  the  Gardeners  of  Mancitf.?tkr, 
X.  H.-T/ic  Mirror  my:  "On  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  in  Ward  Seven,  we  find  a  few  persis- 
tent and  successful  gardeners.  Among  them  is 
C.  S.  Fisher,  who  has  as  much  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  and  the  art  as  any  man  in 
the  city.  Having  been  much  in  the  grocery 
trade  and  market  business,  he  knows  what  will 
sell,  and  adapts  his  plans  to  the  demand.  He 
may  be  put  down  as  reliable  authority  in  the 
•business. 

Another  excellent  gardener  in  the  same  ward, 
and  one  of  the  best  in  this  section  of  the  State,  is 
Joseph  X.  Prescott,  of  the  Octagon  House.  On 
his  sandy  laud  he  annually  reaps  a  liberal  har- 
vest, bringing  to  market  some  of  the  choicest 
vegetables  of  their  kinds.  He  excels  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tomatoes  and  the  cabbage  tribe, 
though  he  seldom  fails  in  any  branch  he  under- 
takes. 

On  that  side  of  the  Merrimack  arc  other  good 
gardeners,  of  whom  we  know  less,— Dickey, 
Worthley,  George,  Rollins,  and  even  our  friend 
Miller,  who  brings  fresh  vegetables  from  his 
Bowman  Brook  farm  to  his  market  house. 

On  the  cast  side,  we  drive  down  the  River 
road,  and  cannot  get  past  the  jail  without  being 
attracted  by  the  two  acres  of  vegetables  connected 
with  that  institution,  and  cultivated  with  great 
success  by  that  farmer,  mechanic  and  business 
man,  Jailer  Fairbanks.  It  will  pay  "to  goto 
jail »»  and  see  the  jailer's  garden. 

A  short  mile  further  down  are  several  good 
gardens,  though  coming  more  properly  uuder 
the  head  of  "family''  rather  than  "market" 
gardens.  Our  detective  friend  Spear  can  boast 
of  "  some ''  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  line,  while 
"Aunt  Nancy  Baker, "Oliver  Mitchell,and  others 
thereabouts,  can  report  a  liberal  variety  of  pro- 
ducts in  a  limited  sp\ce.  Major  Inghan  is-flghting 
manfully  against  the  drouth,  and  from  his  sandy 
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soil  is  coaxing  an  abundant  support,  while  the 
poorplace, ' '  close  by,  shows  a  broad  area  of  mel- 


individual  just  as  it  is;  while  from  seed  is  really 
the  creation  of  a  new  variety.    Sometimes  dis- 


ons  and  other  garden  crops.  Then  further  south,  |  eases  are  hereditary ;  hence  a  disease  of  this  kind 


we  have  the  Websters, — Frank  and  David, — who 
are  doiog  something  in  this  samo  line,  but  not 
half  enough,  and  between  them  "the  judge,"  as 
his  neighbors  are  accustomed  to  designate  that 
industrious  aud  upright  man,  John  Calef,  Esq 
He  is  the  first,  year  by  year,  to  furnish  the  mar 
ket  with  pieplant  stalks,  and  the  latest  in  the 
season  with  his  inamiuoth  cabbages. 

Over  on  the  ><  utt  road  are  a  few  market  gar- 
dens, the  most  important  being  on  the  old  James 
Nutt  farm,  where  Mr.  J.  E.  Clough  has  made  a 
good  beginning,  and  produces  compensating 
crops  in  great  variety.  We  may  include  in  the 
same  record  the  Barker  garden,  which  has/until 
the  present  year,  been  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Clough. 
Though  dry  at  the  surface,  it  is  covered  with  a 
burden  of  the  groen  that  indicates  productive- 
ness even  now. 

Oat  at  Hallsville,  and  by  the  Centre,  the  two 
principal  gardeuers  have  been  Charles  A.  Hall, 
recently  deceased,  and  his  working  neighbor, 


might  follow  a  seedling  ]>each,  but  not  near  the 
number  of  diseases  could  follow,  because  so  few 
are  of  this  nature. 

Iu  the  abstract,  then,  but  yet  of  little  practical 
importance,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  seedling  tree  is 
healthier.  There  is  another  point,  however  in 
favor  of  the  seedling  tree.  When  a  seedling  is 
budded  it  it  usually  done  near  the  ground,  and 
the  next  Fall  the  top,  four  or  five  feet  high,  is 
cut  back  to  where  the  bud  is  set.  It  is  now 
known  that  all  pruning  is  a  check  to  vitality. 
But  this  also  is  true  only  in  the  abstract.  The 
check  is  but  temporary,  and  would  not  show  its 
evil  influence  except  under  very  severe  circum- 
stances, and  is  only  culled  in  to  explain  occa- 
sional and  severe  cases,  of  injury.  The  check  is 
so  temporary  that  the  tree  soon  recovers,  and  in 
no  more  cases  do  any  permanent  injury  result 
than  to  a  man  from  having  the  toothache. 

But  the  great  disadvantages  of  seedling  peaches 
lie  in  some  of  tlu  very  facts  for  which  they  are 
usually  esteemed,  namely,  their  disposition  not 

If  we  sow  pits  of 


early  peaches  they  may  come  late ;  if  we  want 
late  wo  are  as  likely  to  get  early.    Then  showy 


1*.  O.  Woodman.   The  acres  left  by  the  former, 

like  the  memory  of  the  departed,  are  kept  fresh  ,  to  come  like  their  parents, 
by  filial  hands,  that  succeed  to  their  father's 
property,  industry  and  integrity. 

There  are  many  excellent  gardens  on  a  smaller 
scale  all  through  this  section  .covering  the  hills 
to  the  east  of  the  city,  and  extending  out  to  the 
productive  acres  of  our  ex-conductor  friend 
Eaton,  and  up  the  mammoth  road  to  include 
the  City  Farm,  and  the  good  land  adjoiuing  " 


Seedling  Peach  Trees 
arc  often  exercised  about  the  question,  whether 
peaches  raised  from  seeds  and  never  budded  are 
better  than  those  inoculated  with  other  varieties? 
There  is  much  difference  of  opinion,  and  many 
papers  have  been  written  about  it ;  but  it  is  one 
of  those  mixed  questions  which  have  a  dark  and 
a  bright  side  to  each  view,  and  can  only  be  dis- 
cussed as  a  balance  of  advantages.  And  first, 
we  think,  as  an  abstract  question,  a  seedling  tree 
is  more  likely  to  be  healthy  than  a  budded  one; 
and  yet  millions  of  budded  trees  are  as  healthy 
as  any  seedling  tree  can  be.   But  supposing  that 


peaches  arc  often  most  fa  vorabloto some  markets, 

or  free  stones  or  large  fruit;  but  the  seed  is  just 

as  likely  to  give  us  pale  faces  or  clings,  or  small 

fellows  of  no  account.    In  some  markets  it  is 

very  important  to  have  them  in  just  at  certain 

tini  ;s— a  day  or  more  less  is  a  question  of  many 

dollars.    This  can  only  be  calculated  when  we 

'  know  exactly  what  kind  we  plant,  and  this  is 

~     T        .  .    ,  \  only  to  be  known  by  employing  budded  trees. 
Our  Jersey  friends  !     T  m    o  \     V.  *  f  <•  n  _ 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  fcw  diseases  follow 


budding  more  than  follow  seedling  trees,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  facts  in  favor  of  budding  them, 
we  think ^thc  advantages  arc  clearly  in  favor  of 
budded  and  against  seedling  trees.—  Weekly 
rrexx. 


Kentucky  Strawberries  at  J.  S.  Down- 
er's— Among  the  most  successful  cultivators  of 
this  delicious  fruit,  our  friend,  J.  S.  Downer,  of 
Fairview,  stands  deservedly  high.  The  varieties 
he  has  originated  are  now  universally  recognized 


as  possessing  every  desirable  quantity,  and  a*  an 
a  tree  had  any  disease,  it  is  far  more  likely  to  be  acknowledgment  of  his  merits  as  a  cultivator, 
propagated  by  budding  than  by  raising  seed;  for  ,  we  transfer  to  ourcolumns  the  following  truthful 


propagation  by  cutting,  budding,  grafting,  or 
any  other  such  mode,  is  simply  increasing  the 


notice,  written  for  the  Western  liuralixt,  by  one 
of  the  leading  horticulturists  of  our  State,  A.  D. 
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Webb,  Vice-President  of  the  State  Horticultural 

Society: 

"As  our  strawberry  season  is  coming  to  a  close. 
I  thought  it  probably  might  interest  some  of  the 
r ."-a tiers  of  the  JturaliM,  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  cultivation  of  this,  the  first  to  ripen  and  the 
most  delicious  of  the  small  fruits,  to  be  informed 
of  the  results  of  some  of  the  prominent  varieties 
now  before  the  public.  I  do  not  think  I  exag- 
gerate when  I  say  our  soil  seems  peculiarly 
a  lapted  to  the  production  of  this  fruit,  probably 
equal  to  any.  T  think  this  fact  was  fully  demon- 
strated to  every  one  who  attended  the  meeting  of 
our  Farmers'' Club,  and  witnessed  the  exhibitions 
made  there  from  time  to  Hme  during  the  season, 
of  berries  measuring  from  four  and  half  to  six 
inches  in  circumference,  und  weighing  from  one 
half  to  one  ounce,  thess  too  in  quantity  without 
any  special  culture,  or  any  fertilizer  being  used. 

The  varieties  most  popular  with  us  this  season 
were  (..'has.  Downing,  Kentucky,  (ireen  Prolific, 
rreuch's  Seedling,  Filniore  nnd  Hussel',  in  the 
otder  named,  all  very  large  and  fine.  Since  the 
introduction  of  the  three  first-named  varieties, 
the  old  and  much  esteemed  Wilson  has  been  con- 
signed to  a  back  seat  by  some  of  our  cultivators, 
yet  it  is  perhaps  a  better  shipping  quality  than 


either  of  the  others,  but  can  not  compete  with 
them  in  uniform  size  and  appearance. 

I  certainly  regard  the  Kentucky  as  the  hand- 
somest and  most  attractive  berry  I  ever  saw  of 
the  light  color  variety,  good  flavor,  and  very 
large  size.  There  is  certainly  a  debt  of  gratitude 
due  Mr  J.  S.  Downer  for  originating  and  intro- 
ducing the  Charles  Downing  and  Kentucky,  both 
of  which  possess  superior  qualities  and  are  de- 
cided acquisitions.  We  have  a  number  of  other 
varieties  on  trial,  but  it  will  require  another  sen- 
son  to  test  their  merits,  if  they  possess  any."  — 
Home  Journal. 


Vegetable  Profits  in  Mass. — A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Boston  (hillivator  reports  his  suc- 
cess with  raising  vegetables,  four  miles  from  a 
manufacturing  village  The  two  requisites  ad- 
hered to  were  good  soil  and  thorough  cultivation. 
The  entire  grounds  were  a  few  acres,  and  a  small 
part  was  occupied. — Half  an  acre  of  peas  gave 
seventy-eight  bushels  (in  pod  of  courw)  at  £1  00 
per  bushel,  or  SI 48.20.  Sweet  corn  amounted  to 
?70  from  half  an  acre.  Two  hundred  hills  of 
pole  l>eans  gave  £">0.  Over  s*:jOO  were  received 
in  less  than  three  months.  Work  was  done  out 
of  shop  hours. 


FOREIGN    INTELLIGENT,  E . 


ITow  to  Prove  tiie  V ai.uk of  a  Manure.— 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Twickenham  Local 
Board,  to  consider  the  various  schemes  for  the 
disposal  of  the  sewage  of  tint  town,  Wvi  Rev.  W. 
Freeman  informed  the  B>ard  of  tlu  result  of  hi> 
recent  inquiries  respecting  the  A  B  C  process. 
Respecting  the  value  of  manure,  he  read  several 
letters  from  pets  ms  of  authority,  who  spoke  of  it 
in  high  terms,  lie  produced  two  sticks  of  rhu- 
barb grown  in  the  same  bed— one  with  the 
native  guano  and  the  other  with  the  stable  man- 
ure—the  sample  said  to  have  grown  with  the  for- 
mer being  much  finer  than  that  produced  with 
the  latter.  So  far.  so  good;  but.  unfortunately 
for  the  reverend  gentleman's  arguments,  one 
was  a  stick  of  Vi  -t,„  ia,  and  the  other  of  Linmrux. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  stick  grown 
with  the  aid  of  thu  native  guano  was  from  the 
first-named  variety.  We  shall  not  be  surprised 
1  >  see  in  tb«-  report  of  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Bond,  that  dowers  of  Madame  Vaucher  and  Tom 


Thumb  geraniums  arc  bi  ought  forward  to  show 
th  it  the  manure  has  such  a  powerful  etlect  upon 
the  color  of  the  tlowers  of  plants  grown  with  its> 
aid  as  to  chaug:  them  from  a  most  brilliant 
scarlet  to  a  pure  white.  At  all  events,  one  ex- 
ample is  quite  as  reasonable  as  the  other.— C>t. 
Gardener. 


Pine  Apples  in  England.— At  the  July 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So/iely,  the 
competition  in  Pine  Apples  was  very  go  >d.  Mr. 
Paten,  gardener  to  II.  S.  Lueey,  Esq.,  Charlotte 
Park,  Warwick,  is  placed  first,  with  three  banc." 
some,  well-colored  fruits  of  two  Moscow  Queens 
and  a  Smooth  Cayenne,  the  second  prize  being 
awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Allen,  gardener  to  J.  Clegg, 
Ksq..  Withingtm  Hull,  Cheshire,  with  three 
handsome  Providence,  very  even  in  hize,  and 
well  tinishe.l-otV.  Mr.  Gardiner,  of  Eatington 
Park,  coming-in  third  with  two  very  even  Mos- 
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cow  Queens,  niul  a  very  good  Provident*.  Mr. 
G.  Ward  is  third  with  Charlotte  Kothsehiltl,  7 
lbs.  10  ozs  ,  and  a  smooth  Cayenne,  7  lbs.  These 
are  rather  over-ripe.  For  single  Pine  Apples, 
the  first  prize  was  again  awarded  to  Mr.  Paten, 
for  a  well-ripened  Enville  Queen  with  a  number 
of  crowns,  weighing  8  lbs.  14  ozs.  The  second 
prize  went  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  the  third  to  Mr. 
Ward. 


Fkuit  Gnowrxo.— When  we  become  more  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  science  of  fruit 
growing,  we  find  that  there  is  scarcely  a  .spot  in 
the  entire  West,  but  almost  all  tljp  fruits  can  be 
made  to  do  well,  and  yet  targe  orchards  still  be 
failures. 

We  recently  beard  an  old  fruitgrower  of  Iowa 
say  that  he  would  not  take  the  largest  orchard 
in  the  State  as  a  gift  if  he  were  compelled  solely 
to  rely  upon  it  for  an  income  and  support,  and 
yet  this  same  individual  grows  fruit  and  makes 


money  out  of  it,  in  connection  with  other  busi- 
ness. 

We  sometimes  fear  that  the  Gold  Medal  Pre- 
mium received  by  the  State  of  Kansas  on  su- 
perior fruits  at  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Ameri- 
can Penological  Society,  will  be  the  means  of 
of  its  inhabitants  losing  money  m  their  extrava- 
gant ideas  of  too  extensive  plantings.  We  saw 
but  little  fruit  in  Kansas,  and  that  Slate  is  sub. 
ject  to  failures  from  similar  causes  as  a^rc  the 
States  immediately  east  of  it. 

An  exclusive  business  in  grap^.  growing  may 
be  more  nearly  successful  than  any  other  fruit, 
and  then  only  in  eonnoftion  with  a  wine  manu- 
facturing establishment.  Grape  vines  are  easily 
grown,  le<s  trouble  to  manage  and  a  fruit  crop 
more  certain  than  that  of  any  other  variety  of 
fruit.  We  would  caution  planters  of  lar<re  or- 
chards against  making  fruitgrowing  an  exclusive 
business,  unless  they  have  a  good  ileal  of  surplus 
money  to  rely  upon  in  years  of  failures.—  Io>r  i 
JIomeslm'L 


IIORTICUTURAL  NOTICES. 


PENNSYLVANIA  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  was  held  on  the  loth, 
iu  the  Society's  Hall,  in  Philadelphia.  A  very 
marked  improvement  was  apparent  in  the  plants 
exhibited,  both  iu  rarity  and  in  manner  of  cul- 
ture. Usually  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  So- 
ciety to  get  loads  of  plants  from  the  gardens  of 
amateurs  and  nurserymen  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  decoration.  This  time  all,  or  nearly  all,  came  j 
as  the  free  offerings  of  the  competctivc  or  public 
spirit  of  those  who  exhibited.  We  make  for  the 
benefit  of  our  distant  readers  a  few  notes  of  the 
leading  articles,  which  may  interest  them. 

Most  of  the  collections  of  plants  had  some  of 
the  handsome  leaved  Caladiums,  now  so  well 
known.  Those  grown  by  Mr.  Wm.  Joyce,  gar- 
dener to  Mr*.  M.  W.  Baldwin,  were  particularly 
well  grown.  We  noticed  one  in  a  11  inch  pot, 
which  had  over  100  well  developed  leaves  on  it. 
Here  was  also  Dractena  Cooperi,  one  of  the  rich- 
est colored  of  this  very  ornamental  class  of  leaf 
plants.  The  Vriesias  with  their  pineapple-like 
1  eaves,  and  purple  and  scarlet  flowers,  were  not  as 
tine  specimens  as  we  hnve  seen  of  them,  but  still 


attracted  much  observation.  In  the  collection 
also  were  Gongora  maculata,  a  well  known  or- 
chid with  the  spotted  flower,  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  a  dead  insect  of  some  wondrous  color. 
Clerodendron  fallax  with  four  spikes  of  its  rich 
crimson  flowers,  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  new 
Abutilon  Thompson!  now  so  much  sought  afteron 
account  of  its  gold  and  green  variegated  leaves  ; 
and  a  particularly  pretty  plant  of  Lycopodium 
Lyali,  the  two  forms  of  foliage  on  which  always 
attracts  the  curious.  There  was  also  a  plant  of 
Eucharis  Amazonica,  the  pure  white  flowers  of 
which  are  so  valued  for  cuttings,  and  a  butterfly 
orchis,  Oncidium  papilio,  with  eight  expanded 
flowers,  a  number  not  often  seen  at  once. 

Mr.  Buist's  collection  was  as  usual  particular- 
ly rich  iu  new  or  rare  plants.  Here  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  tha  genuine  old  Dragon's  blood  tree 
of  Tenerifle,  which  had  stood  for  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  years,  a  landmark  to  sailors,  and  only 
recently  blown  down- — the  Dractena  draco. 
The  leaf  is  more  like  a  Yucca  gloriosj,  than  the 
leaves  of  Dractenas  we  generally  sej.  A  little 
dwarf  Bimbo,  variegated,  Bambu-a  Jap.mica 
variegata.  was  a  charming  little  thing.  Lutauta 
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rubra  is  a  very  rare  fan  palm,  particularly  stri- 
king  through  the  unusually  red  margins  of  the 
leaves  and  stalks.  The  interesting  Dalechamp- 
sia  Koezeliana  was  more  highly  colored  than 
usual.  Thiscurious  planthasbractsnsrosccolored 
as  in  the  allied  Poinsetta,  yet  of  a  very  different 
ap|)«arunee.  Marnnta  Veitchii  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  new  species  of  this  genus. 
Allocasia  Jenningsii  looked  as  much  like  a  green 
Caladium,  with  deep  ink  blotches  artistically  rnn 
over  parts  of  the  blade  ;  Gesneria  rcfulgcns  with 
leaves  like  rich,  rosy  velvet ;  Allamanda  viola- 
cea,  a  real  rosy  violet  flower.  Besides  these  tliere 
were  heaths,  acd  many  rare  things  uot  often 
seen.  Hut  the  gem  of  <he  collection  was  a  very 
rare  fern,  Adiantum  Plrleyanum.  We  have 
seen  many  beautiful  Maiden  hair  ferns,  but  this 
is  certaiuly  the  most  beautiful  one  ever  grown. 

Mr.  Hugh  Graham,  who  is  now  taking  rank 
as  one  of  the  leading  florists  of  Philadelphia, 
although  only  a  few  years  established,  had  one 
of  the  most  attractive  plants  in  the  room  in  the 
shape  of  Clerodendron  Balfouri.  This  plant  lias 
the  calyx  of  a  pure  white,  while  the  corolla  is  of 
a  scarlet  crimson.  This  plant  has  hundreds  of 
its  striking  flowers  in  full  bloom.  It  is  one  of  the 
trailing  kinds,  and  was  grown  over  conical  wire. 
He  had  also  some  beautiful  orichideous  plants. 
The  Zygopelaton  Mackai  was  one  with  several 
spikes Vf  its  sweet  scented  brown  purple  flowers. 
We  suppose  only  the  difficulty  of  increasing  it 
makes  it  so  rare,  as  it  is  as  easily  grown  as  Ble- 
tia  Tankcrvilhe,  and  quite  as  interesting.  He 
also  had  a  Catlcya  Forbesii,  which,  though  uot 
as  showy  as  other  Catleyas,  had  the  merit  of 
being  an  abundant  bloomer,  and  apparently  an 
easy  one  to  grow.  Some  highly  interesting 
plants  were  in  the  collection  grown  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Newett,  gardener  to  H.  Pratt  McKean, 
Esq  ,  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  those  grown 
chiefly  for  their  interesting  leaves  were  Begonia 
anuena  and  B.  incana  ;  Peperomia  maculosa,  a 
remarkably  pretty  thing,  especially  considering 
that  there  are  at  least  200  species  known  to  Bot- 
auista  which  gardeners  would  not  look  at ;  An- 
thurium  grnnde  ;  Rapphidodendron  plicatile,  a 
sort  of  Aloe,  with  curious  plaited  leaves  ;  Yucca 
versicolor,  which  lias  a  gold  band  down  the  nar- 
row green  leaves;  Litobrochia  vespertilionis, 
the  bat's-wing  fern  ;  Carica  papaya,  the  true 
"West  Indian  Papaw,  and  some  others.  But  the 
gems  of  the  collection  were  a  Callistemon  speci- 
osum,  or  bottle  brush  Metrosidcros,  a  j>erfect 
specimen  of  six  feet  high,  well  trained  with  many 


scores  of  crimson  brushes  on  it ;  and  a  plant  of 
Philodendron  pertuosum.  tho  best  grown  ever 
seen  at  our  exhibitions.  The  plant  is  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  its  riddled  leaves  are  a  perpet- 

I  ual  reminder  to  insure  against  hail  stoues;  while 
the  fruit,  though  of  the  Arum  family,  is  equal  to 
Pineapple  when  mature. 

He  had  also  a  large  and  well  growu  plant  of 
Taberntemontana  citrifolia,  the  leaves  looking 
like  a  narrow  lemon,  the  flowers  quite  as  sweet 

]  but  double  the  size.  This  will  make  a  good 
white  flower  for  the  bouquet  maker.  Mr.  James 
Wright  hadsome  nice  miscellaneous  plant*,  and 
amongst  Mr.  W.  Harris'  was  the  now  getting 
common  variegated  Boussingaultia  Lachannei 
in  flower,  proving  it  not  to  be  a  liousritujaultia  at 
all ;  but  Talimlm  pnrpurcum.  In  the  collection 
grown  by  Mr.  S.  Hunter,  gardener  to  Gen.  Cum- 
mings,  proprietor  of  the  Philadelphia  D.iy,  was 
a  very  good  Cyanophyllum  magniflcum,  about 
four  feet  high,  and  having  sixteen  of  its  remark- 
ably beautiful  leaves.  Peruana  the  most  gener- 
ally admired  plant  in  the  room  wan  an  Austra- 
lian StcnocarpusCunuinghami,  from  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Gibson.  It  had  hundreds  of  its  curious  flow- 
ers on.  One  flowered  a  few  years  ago  at  Wash- 
ington, and  attracted  much  notice  from  the  news- 
paper press  all  over  the  Uuion.  It  takes  a  good 
sized  house  to  grow  one  to  perfection. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mackenzie's  collection  was  rich 
in  the  Kcheverias  and  curious  things  of  that 
character.  A  fine  specimen  of  Strclilzia  regime 
was  gay  with  its  orange  and  blue  birrl's-head  like 
flowers.  Scdum  japonicum  was  bettter  than  we 
ever  saw  it,  and  its  large  heads  of  rosy  flowers 
made  a  pretty  show.  His  best  thing  was  Bou- 
vardia  jasminoides.  which  to  the  shape  of  the 
blossoms  also  added  the  fragrance  of  the  Jasmine 
flower. 

Mr.  Davidson  had  a  large  and  well  flowered 
plant  of  his  new  Bouvardia  Davidson!.  Thi»  is 
while,  and  as  it  flowers  as  freely  as  B.  leiantha, 
will  be  just  the  thing  for  the  florists 

Mr.  D.  Fergusson  had  two  magnificent  tree 
ferns— the  Cyathea  medularis.  If  some  amateurs 
had  these  striking  specimens,  no  money  would 
buy  them.  He  alsoliad  the  sweet  scented  Crinutn 
amabile  beautifully  in  bloom. 

Mr.  Mcchan  sent  a  collection  of  Coleus,  and  a 
collection  of  sixty  plants  selected  for  the  oddity 
of  their  various  forms  of  foliage.  Amongst  these 
was  the  Aucuba  japonica,  bearing  its  large  dog- 
wood like  berries,  but  which  had  not  yet  begau 
to  turn  to  their  final  red  color. 
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'  In  the  line  of  cut  flowers,  there  were  not  many 
contributors,  the  hot  dry  season  being  unfavor- 
able to  excellence,  Messrs.  Dreer,  Mcehan, 
Buist  and  Gerhard  Schmidt  being  the  leading 
exhibitors.  The  Dahlias  of  the  two  last  were 
however  equal  to  any  of  former  years,  and  both 
of  such  superior  quality  that  the  judges  must 
have  had  a  severe  task  in  deciding  which  was 
the  best  one.  To  Mr.  Schmidt  however  went  the 
premium  for  the  best  seedling.  ^It  was  of  a  crim- 
son red  color,  large,  and  with  numerous  small 
cupped  petals. 

Mr.  Buist  had  the  first  premium  for  Verbenas 
Petunias,  and  Mr.  Dreer  for  Hoses.    Marechal  I 
Neil  was  conspicuous  in  this  collection  ;  but 
another  yellow  one,  (Jueen  of  Portugal,  was 
nearly  if  not  quite  as  good. 

In  the  fruit  way  the  exhibition  of  pears  was 
•wonderful,  and  must  have  been  an  astonisher  to 
those  who  Iwlieve  the  climate  of  Pennsylvania  is 
unfit  for  pear  culture.  Mr.  Sattcrthwait  had 
300  varieties,  and  each  variety  heaped  up  in 
great  profusion.  It  was  regarded  as  a  great  tri- 
umph by  the  advocates  of  clean  surface  culture, 
of  which  class  Mr.  S.  is  a  leading  champion. 

The  most  interesting  feature  in  this  lot  was 
the  number  of  new  varieties  or  rare  ones  seldom 
seen.  Though  mostly  all  good,  it  is  safe  to  say 
they  were  few  of  them  better  than  the  popular 
and  well  known  kinds.  Some  specimens  of  Ur- 
haniste,  for  instance  were  equal  to  any  of  the 
best  grown,  notwithstanding  it  usually  ranks  but 
second  rate.  The  most  beautiful  pears  in  the 
300  were  some  Beurre  de  Montgeron.  Not  of 
first  rate  quality,  they  still  bring  very  high  price 
in  market.  The  Butter  was  one  of  the  best  fla- 
vored pears  here.  It  is  not  showy,  but  for  its 
quality  it  ought  to  be  grown  everywhere.  It  is 
certainly  equal  to  the  best  Beurre  d'Anjou. 
The  Des  Nonnes  was  also  of  very  superior  qual- 
ity, its  thick  skin  being  rather  against  it.  The 
first  premium  for  Howell  pears  was  also  award- 
ed to  Mr.  S.  They  were  very  fine  samples, 
measuring  about  3$  inches  long  by  3  wide. 

Most  of  the  premiums  for  specified  varieties  of 
pears  were  awarded  R.  Thatcher,  of  Darby,  Pa. 
The  best  Lawrences  were  here,  also  the  best 
Flemish  Beauty.  It  had  the  best  Seckels  also, 
although  we  thought  rather  inferior  to  Seckels 
we  had  seen  in  exhibition  at  other  tiq^s. 

Bllwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  had  some 
very  beautiful  specimens  of  pears,  some  of  the 
varieties  being  finer  than  any  before  seen.  The 
Doyenne  Boussock,  for  instance,  were  maguifl- 


ccnt,  superior  in  size  to  many  Duchessc  d'An- 
gouleme.  Selleck  was  also  very  large.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  about  Barry's  pears  is 
that  they  are  seldom  rosy,  but  yellow  or  preen, 
large  and  juicy,  but  not  high  flavored,  and  all 
seem  to  have  long  stems,  setting  all  the  "  sci- 
ence," of  Pomology  at  nought.  For  instance. 
Thatcher's  Flemish  Beauty  had  stalks  over  $  of 
an  inch  long ;  while  Barry's  had  them  one  and  a 
quarter,  and  so  on  of  all  others  proportionately. 

Hoopes  Bro.ife  Thomas,  of  West  Chester, made 
a  fine  display  of  pears  amongst  which  the  fine 
Howells  were  conspicuous. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Houghton  had  a  magnificent  display 
ofDuches9ed'Angouleme,Duchesscde  Bordeaux, 
Genl.  Totlebcn,  varieties  which  somehow  or 
another  he  always  manages  to  get  large  and  lus- 
cious, besides  many  other  varieties. 

We  have  said  that  the  Pears  of  Ellwanger  & 
Barry  did  not  exhibit  the  fine  rich  colors  of  other 
localities,  but  the  reverse  of  this  was  the  case 
with  the  apples.  It  was  impossible  to  show  a 
prettier  set.  The  St.  Lawrence,  Alexander,  Mo- 
ther, and  similar  showy  kinds  vrcre  much  ad- 
mired by  the  spectators.  A  variety  wo  have  not 
seen  before,  called  Sherwood's  Favorite,  was  also 
particularly  showy.  The  Red  Beittghcimer,  a 
variety  as  l«rgeasthc  Pennsylvania  Falla water, 
but  with  much  more  color,  was  also  in  this  col- 
lection, which  obtained  the  first  premium. 

In  the  collection  of  apples  from  Hoopes  Bro. 
&  Thomas,  the  Porter,  was  of  superior  size, 
and  good  color.  There  was  also  in  this  collection 
some  excellent  summer  Pennocks,  and  a  fine 
Russet  not  often  seen,  called  Austin  Sweet. 
Mr.  Blodgett  exhibited  from  Mr.  Miller  the  Ma- 
nean  apple,  larger  and  better  than  Tahnan  sweet. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Noble  had  a  nice  collection  of  ap- 
ples, which  were  all  very  h  ghly  colored.  His 
Cornell's  Fancy  was  awarded  a  premium. 

There  were  not  many  peaches.  The  first  pre- 
mium went  to  the  Nifrsery  Association,  of 
Chambersburg,  the  second  also  to  a  Chambers- 
burg  name,  B.  L  Ryder.  What  is  the  matter 
with  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  that  the  they 
are  to  let  Pennsylvania  take  away  the  honors  of 

peach  growing? 

The  show  of  native  grapes  was  extremely  mea- 
gre, as  it  always  is  in  good  fruit  years.  When 
there  are  plenty,  each  grower  thinks  his  neigh- 
bor will  certainly  have  as  good  or  better  than 
his — so  all  stay  away.  There  were  some  Senas- 
qua's,  a  black  grape  from  Concord,  hybridized 
with  Black  Prince  ;  and  Croton.  a  white  between 
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Delaware  and  Chasselas  de  Fontaiublcau.  which  of  their  organization,  nml  from  green-houses  con- 
wc  regard  as  amongst  the  mo.st  promising  new  strut  ted  by  its  members  during  this  lime, 
ones  now  before  the  public.  These  were  from  Many  rare  and  new  plants  were  exhihitc.l. 
Dr.  Underbill,  of  Croton  Point.  X.  V.  Mr.  K.  some  or  them  splendid  specimens.  Irby  Morgan. 
Vodges  had  somo  very  prettv  Christine  grape*;  Esq  ,  had  a  line  collection  of  Fuchsia*,  thatvtood 
also  Maxatawnoy.  Mr.  Vodges  is  a  Philadelphia  over  six  feel  high,  and  were  one  mass  of  bloom, 
amateur,  and  carried  away  nearly  all  the  crape  Win  ] leaver's  display  of  Petuuias  received  the 
premiums.  The  foreign  grapes  were  very  good,  first  premium,  as  did  also  his  collection  of  row  s, 
as  they  always  are  at  the  exhibitions  of  this  So-  The  bc-d  general  display  was  made  by  P.  L.  Ni- 
ctety.  chol,  Esq.    Thefc  are  few  more  rare  and  elegant 

We  are  sorry  that  the  limits  of  a  magazine,  like  specimens  anywhere,  than  can  be  shown  by  this 
ours  will  not  permit  us  to  do  full  justice  to  such  \  gentleman.  He  took  the  first  premium.  F.  II. 
an  exhibition  as  this  was.  Hundreds  of  good  French,  who  made  the  second  best,  exhibited  a 
things  and  many  public-spirited  exhibitors  must  double  Snap  dragou  (Antirrhinum,)  fine  in  color 
remain  unnoticed.  It  will  not  do,  however,  to  !  mid  form,  produced  by  him,  and  believed  to  be 
close  this  brief  sketch,  without  some  tribute  to  '  the  only  one  extant  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a 
the  men  whose  unpaid  labors  have  given  this  rich  good  acquisition  to  our  list  of  bedding  plants. 
Horticultural  treat  to  us.  The  Chairmanship  of  Messrs.  Gartland,  McGrady,  and  the  President^ 
the  Exhibition  Committee  was  this  year  in  the  Rev.  P.  S.  Fall,  excelled  their  former  efforts, 
hands  of  Mr.  C.  II.  Miller,  the  distinguished  |  There  were  several  new  exhibitors  this  season. 
Landscape  Gardener  of  Philadelphia.  Messrs.  i  Tie  show  of  Strawberries,  owing  to  the  cold, 
Ritchie,  Scott,  Kdvington,  Schafler,  Earl,  Hayes  backward  Spring,  was  not  equal  to  former  oeca- 
and  Satterthwait,  gave  much  time  to  it;  but  sions.  The  Cherries,  too,  were  scarce.  The 
there  is  no  doubt  that  to  Dr.  J.  S.  Houghton  and  scant  display  of  Vegetables,  from  the  same  cause, 
ex-President  Mitchell,  very  much  of  the  great   was  a  source  of  regret.    Those  shown  were  unu- 


8ucce83  is  fairly  due,  as  daily,  for  two  weeks, 
they  gave  it  a  large  portion  of  their  time. 


TENNESSEE  HORTICULTURAL  SOC'Y. 
[We  unfortunately  put  this  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  the  Horticulture  of  Nashville  into  the 
wrong  pigeon  hole,''  where  it  has  remained  a 
month  longer  than  it  would  otherwise  have  done. 
—  Ed  J 

Dear  Sin,— The  Tennessee  Horticultural  So- 
ciety held  its  semi-annual  exhibition  the  18th, 
lyth  and  20th,  during  the  same  week  the  Agri- 


sually  fine. 

The  exhibition  was  closed  by  a  grand  Ball, 
which  combined  resources  that  could  not  be 
drawn  together  elsewhere.  The  beautiful  hall  of 
the  Masonic  Temple,  where  the  exhibition  was 
held,  was  connected  by  a  stairway  twenty-five 
feet  wide,  with  the  Maxwell  House,  it  being  im- 
provized  for  the  occasion,  decorated  with  statua- 
ry, vases,  plants,  Chinese  lanterns,  etc.,  with 
beautiful  edict.  • 

The  Maxwell  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
house  in  this  country,  and  for  this  event  was  re- 
markably well  suited.  Besides  a  large  fountain 
in  the  Floral  Hall,  and  a  small  self-acting  one. 


cultural  Society  held  their  fair.  Both  were  sue 
cessful,  and  were  visited  by  large,  numbers  of  there  tvas  one  erected  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Max- 
persons.  The  collectkms  of  plants  at  both  cxhi- I  well  House,  the  base  surrounded  by  begonias, 
bilious,  were  exceedingly  tine.  The  Floral  Hall  caladiums,  and  gloxinias.  Hanging  baskets 
at  the  fair  ground  had  the  line  collections  of  the  were  suspended  between  the  columns  below  the 
Insane  Asylum  from  Bellemont,  the  residence  of  balcony,  and  Chinese  lanterns  above.  The  mag- 
Doctor  \Y.  A.  Cheatham,  and  several  collections  ,  niticent  parlors,  with  the  elegant  galleries  all 
from  nurseries  near  the  city.  i  frescoed  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  were  thrown 

.  The  Tennessee  Horticultural  Society  made  the   open  to  the  guests.     The  dining  room  was  devo- 


linest  spring  display  ever  given  here,  and  (as  re 
marked  by  that  old  tlori>t,  Heaver,  well  known 
to  horticulturists  everywhere,)  was  the  finest 
Spring  exhibition  of  plants  he  had  ever  seen  in 
this  country. 

The  Society  felt  unusual  pride,  from  the  fact 
that  the  entire  collection  of  plants  was  the  result 


ted  to  dancing,  and  the ■  lad ie&'jordi miry,  tp  the 
supper.  Two  fine  bands  of  music  enlivened  the 
scene,  combining  a  rare  display  of  elegance,  wor- 
thy of  the  refining  inlluences  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.  The  result  was  eminently  satisfactory, 
rewarding  the  efforts  of  the  members  iu  adding 
thus  to  the  interest  of  its  meetings. 
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A  HARE  CttAWCE 


THE  KEYSTONE  TRUCK  FARM  AND  GARDENS. 

Situated  in  the  City  of  Harrisburg,  Dauphin  County,  Penna 

The  following  partly  described  property,  containing  about  25  »cre»  of  clean,  very  rich  mad  deep  loam, 
mi  tabic  for  Nu  rsery  in  any  kind  of  crops,  yet  being  in  the  very  highest  state  of  fertility.  There  has  been 
*iuite  a  business  done  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  demand  increasing  in  TREES,  FttDITS,  FLOWERS 

«nd  VEGETABLES. 

The  Trade  is  Established. 

The  place  is  well  watered  with  running  springs  and  cistern  water.  The  sitnstioa  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  healthy  any  where  to  be  found,  being  60  f«'«*t  above  the  level  of  the  Susquehanna  river  and 
one  half  mile  distant 

THE  BUILDINGS  ARE  GOOD. 

There  are  four  acres  of  Bearing  Pear  and  Apple  Trees, 

»o,  small  fhu; 


Possession  given  at  any  time  between  Deo.  1st,  1870,  and  April  1st,  1871. 

TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS  EASY,  AND  MADE  KNOWN  BY 


9 

On  the  Premise*,  or  by  Letter, 

Cor.  11th  and  Paxton  Streets, 

oct  II A  inns Ji UROf  PBNNA. 

That  for  a  branch  Nursery,  Seed  Farm,  or  for  the  Propagation  and  Sale  of  Flowers  for 

this  market  and  the  interior  of  the  Stale,  there  oould  be  no  place  found  ao  suitable  as  this,  having  railroad 
facilities  in  any  direction. 

PURE  BRED  POULTRY  FOR  SALE. 

We  offer  from  our  imported  Stock  DARK  BRAHMA S  and  HOUDENS,  spring-hatched  Chickens.  $13 
trio.  Laying  Tulletts,  one  year  old,  $20  trio.  Light  Brahmae,  Silver  Gray  Dorking,  Silver  Spangled 
Hamburgi,  Spring  Chickens,  $8  trio.    One  year  old  laying  Pullets,  f  12  trio. 

We  strongly  recommend  our  Hoadena,  as  being  the  best  layers  known  ;  they  are  large  and  beantifoL 

Address,  W.   &    CARPENTER   &  SON, 

e«p  Rye,  West  Chester  County,  New  York. 

HERSTINE'S  SEEDLING 

RASPBERRIES. 

A  limited  number  of  plants  from  the  **  HERSTTNE 99  and  "SAUNDERS," 
will  be  for  sale  this  Fall,  at 

$3  each ;  $16  per  Half  Dozen ;  $30  per  Dozen. 

Orders,  accompanied  by  the  Cash,  will  be  booked,  and  filled  in  rotation  as  received,  after 
4        September  15th,  or  prevtoasly,  if  desired.  Address, 

D.  W.  HER8TINE, 

Agricultural  Rooms,  9th  and  Walnut  Bts.,  Philadelphia- 
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J.  H.  JORDAN'S 

Nursery  and  Greenhouses. 

THE  largest  and  moat  complete  assortment  of  Tree*, 
Vines,  Shrubs  and  Hants  in  the  West.  160 
Acre*  in  trees.  6500  feet  of  glass  in  the  Ornamental 
department.  Can  fill  orders  at  Retail  or  Wholesale. 
Send  for  Catalogues,  stating  what  you  wish  to  bay. 

J.  M.  JORDAN, 
o!2  St.  Ltuis,  Mo. 

New  Pears.  Apples,  Peaches,  &c, 

RARE  EVERGREENS,  CHOICE  SHRUBS,  AG, 

Description  in  Catalogue. 

JOHN  BUTTBRTON. 

Loudon  Nursery, 

ol  Hammonton,  New  Jersey*. 


ol 


CATALOGUES  WANTED  BY 

H.  E.  CHITTY, 

Paterton,  N.  J. 


Onr  Poand  of  Cminptoo'n  Imprrltil 
Laundry  Soup  will  make  iwplrr  qaurtn 
nt  ll>iuiUumi-  S.mi  Soup.  A-.U  win!  (iri>- 
.rr  f.r  U  un.l  Trv  It.  CHAUI'TdN 
BJtOTIlKIt*,  S4  Froat  St.,  New  York.* 

For  sale  at  Philadelphia  by  Eoons  &  Ruoff,  202  N. 
Delaware  Avenue.  [o!2 

QUE  YEAR  OLD  PEAE  STOCKS, 

very  Stocky,  at  $15  por  10UO. 
Apple  Seedlings,  2  years  old,  $8  per  1000. 
5tnJ  extra  large  Balsomes  at  $35  per  H)0. 
Cherry  Trees,  2  and  3  years,  $15  per  100. 
Pear  Trees,  extra  large,  at  $40  per  100. 

Also,  Apples,  "Peaches,  Grapes,  Plums,  &e. 

J.  D.  CON  K  LIN, 
ol  Locke,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  T. 


TO  BENT.— BABE  OPPOBTTJNITY. 

The  valuable  five  story  Store  and  Business  Stand.  No. 
805  Market  8treet  Philadelphia.  This  pioperty  has 
been  used  for  the  Wholesale  and  Retail  Seed  Busi- 
ness for  the  past  20  years. 

RICHARDSON  &  JANNEY, 


ol 


206  S.  4th  St.,  Phils. 


PEACH  TREES. 

First-class,  healthy,  well  assorted  market  fruit. 

Ground  must  be  cleared  this  Fall.  A  bargain  for 
Borne  one.  Address, 

EDWIN  ALLEN, 
o2  New  Brunswick  Nurseries,  New  Jersey. 


500  Stuartia  Pentagynia, 

A  rare  and  highly  ornamental  hardy  Shrub,  produc- 
ing in  profusion  lar.re  white  or  eream  colored  flower  , 
with  purple  centre.    Plants  from  2  to  10  feet  high. 

2000  Persimmon  Seedlings  of  best  varieties. 

5000"Con over's  Colossal  Asparagus  Roots,and  other 
Nursery  Stock. 

Mahaleb  Cherry  Stocks,  Silver  Maple  Seedlings. 

(rST  WA  NTED — Apple  Seedlings  and  Seed;  Albany 
Seedling  Strawberry  Plants;  and  Norway  Map.e 
Seedling*. 

J.  RUTTER, 

01  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

100,000  Grape  Vines, 

For  Sale,  of  the  followine;  varieties: — Concord,  Ive*, 
Haitford  Prolific,  Clinton,  Wilder,  (Rogers'  No.  4). 
All  of  which  1  offer  at  extremely  low  rates  in  quan- 
tities to  suit. 

Price  List  sent  free  to  all  on  application. 

L.  L.  WCOD, 

02  Vineland,  Nsw  Jersey. 


NURSERIES, 

OrLH.EJA.aSTS,      P  H.  A  KT  O  B, 

Beg  to  inform  their  friends  and  customers  generally  that  their 

NEW  LIST  FOR  1870-71 

Is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application  to 

MESSRS.  KNAUTH,  NAGE0D  <£  KUHXE, 

61  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

This  Catalogue  contains  prices  of  all  the  Fruit  Tree  Stocks,  an  extensive  list  of  Fruit  Trees,  new  and 
hardy  Ornamental  Plants,  Climbers;  the  hardiest  and  best  Conifers,  Rosea  on  their  own  roots  ;  also,  small 
Coniferous,  Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees,  one  or  two  years'  seedlings,  most  us'ful  for 
Nurserymen. 

P.  4  R.  T.  eall  particular  attention  to  their  stock  of  Transplanted  Larch,  Scotch  Fir,  Black  Austrian 
Pine,  Laricio  and  Norway  Spruce,  which  is  this  season  unusually  large,  fine  and  at  very  low  rates. 
N.  B. — The  greatest  attention  is  given  to  the  packing. 
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CurranU,  Goosefcemei,  Hupberries  and 


O' 


rarieties.    Also,  Rhubarb 


kP  the  most  approved 
and  Aot-aregus. 

oDrnamtntal  tos  lib  Sferobs, 

Of  superior  quality,  and  suitable  size  for  dista»t  trans- 
portation   bend  for  Catalogue. 

MAHLON  MOON, 
oct-1  Morrisville,  Bocks  County,  Pa. 

POMONA  NURSERY 

50.000  Peach  Trees,  best  Yarietiee,  Colossal  As* 
paragua,  Kentucky  Strawberries,  Imperial  Kaspber 
ries.    ft  en  J  JO  cents  fur  descriptive  catalogue  of  66 
pages.    It  tells  what  and  how  io  plant. 

Oct.  WM.  PARRY,  linnaminson,  N.  J. 

FIRSt  CLASS  GRAPE  VINES,  RASP- 
BERRIES, BLACKBERRIES  A  CURRANTS, 
at  lowest  rates.  Ji06£H  a  specialty.  We  offer  a 
large  collection  of  lYa,  China,  Bourbon  and  Noisette 
Roses.  Our  selection  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  100,  or 
#90  per  1000.  Also,  a  choice  collection  of  Gerani- 
ams,  Verbenas,  ^.autanas,  Coleus,  &c. 


The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  this  Fall  a  choice 
clock  of  ROSES,  upwards  of  £5,000,  comprising  all 
the  new  varieties  imported  every  year  from  Kurope. 

Also  Pelargoniums,  Azaleas,  Camellias  and  other 
greenhouse  plants. 

iJL  8COTT, 
755  Soolh  19th  Street,  Phila. 


oct-3 


U0&BX3  *  SftfXVB, 

London  liridge  Imh-mth  *.  Burlington,  N.  J. 


Mat***'* 


PLANTS  BY  MAIL. 

One  Plant  of  either  of  the  following  will  be  sent  by 
mail  (postage  paid,)  lor  60  Cents. 

Hovey's  Arborvita;,  Tom  1  bumb  do  ,  Heath  Leafed 
do-,  Lawson'B  Cypress,  Akebia  Quiuata,  Lonicera 
Hal  liana,  and  Variegated  Lealed  Ahhea ;  or  one  of 
each  of  the  seven  varieties  lor  til. 00.  Address 

CON  KLIN  ft  CO., 

oct-2  P.  0  Box  1845  New  Haven,  Conn. 

ASS-MULKP  HAPH. 

FINE  TREES,  from  2  to  4  feet,  $5  per  100,  $40 
per  1000. 

HOP  TRKE  (Petelia  trifoliate,)  *  to  6  feet,  $10 

per  100. 

HOVEY  ARBORVIT^E,  10  to  12  inche.,  *10  per 
100,  $80  per  1000. 

CONKLIR 

I  JCursery,  Hi 


200,000  Pear  &  Apple  Seedlings. 

Perfectly  free  from  Blight. 

Pears,  2  years  old,  transplanted,      $20  00  per  lOf  0 
"      1  year  old,  first-class,  15  00  per  10C0 

"     1  year  old  second-class,  10  00  per  1000 

Apples,- 1  year  old,  &  00  per  100q 

New  Apple  Seed,  prime  article,  $8  per.bnehel. 
100  lbs.  new  prime  Pear  Seed. 

T.  C.  AUSTIN, 
ot  Suffield  Conn. 


typpITJO.V 
30OO 


Ridgcroad 

P.  O.  Add ress- Box  lUb  Now  Havoa,  Conn. 


PEAR  SEED. 

».  &  s.  m&mm, 

ORLEANS,  FRANCE, 

Beg  to  offer  fresh 

PEAR  SEED, 

of  very  best  quality  at  80  cents  (gold)  per  pound. 

Orders  must  be  sent  to 

Messrs.  KNAUTH,  NACHOD  &  KUHNE, 
02  51  Broad  Street,  New  York, 


GET  THE  BEST. 

mm  nam  irtmait. 

10.000  Words  ami  Meanings  not  in  other  Dictionaries 

3000  EnflrwUflt.    1840  PagM  Quarto. 

Wta5Tm'a  Qvaavo  DMWOiuaT.— Every  body  knows  about 
W«lxiUtr'»  Du^riuiMT-y,  tim  every  man,  women  and  child  ought 
to  fcave  access  to  it.   Every  young  housekeeper  should  lay  i- 

tere*andwFy  th£j**»e  w™°"  WM  n>rm«r,y  **"  •ith  d<M7«n 

fcvery/orwirr  should  give  hi*  sons  two  or  three  square  ro 
of  ground,  well  prepared,  with  the  avail*  of  which  they  may 
buy  it.  Every  mechanic  should  put  a  receiving  box  in  some 
<'un  spumous  plaee  ux  the  house,  to  t-atcb  U»e  stray  peunies,  for 
the  flic*  purpose. 

Lay  It  upon  your  Utile  by  the  aide  of  the  Bible— it  I*  a  better 
expounder  than  many  which  elaim  to  be  expounders. 

ft  is  a  great  lahor-naver-lt  haa  saved  ua  time  enough  in  one 
year'a  use  to  pay  for  itself ;  and  that  must  be  deemed  good 
property  which  will  Hour  itself  once  a  year  —  Mat*  Lift. 

WEBSTER'S  NATIONAL  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY 

1010  Pa„rs  Octavo.   600  EsgrSTlagS.  Prlrr.W. 

The  work  Is  reaJly  n  gem  cf  a  Dictionary,  |u»t  the  thing  for 
the  million- ^merfcan  Educatwnal  MiAttk'y. 


Published  by  O.  *  C.  MEBRIAM,  8pringfleld, 


Oct. 
—  


Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 




WALTER  ELDER,   

LANDSCAPE  AND  JOBBING  GARDENER. 

Ho.  1231  KODMAH  8TKKET,  Philadelphia 
to  ill  branches  of  his  I 
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We  offer  a  Urge  stock,  strong  bushy  Plant*,  suitable  for  Winter  Blooming  in  propagation ;  flowering 
continuously,  and  delightfully  fragrant.    It  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  Plants  of  its  class. 
Our  Wholesale  Catalogue,  with  Prices,  can  be  had  on  application. 


Habmont  Gaovc  Noasaaiae,  WEST  GROVE,  CHESTER  CO.,  PA. 


DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

Now  ready  a  Splendid  Collection  of 

Hyacinths,      Tulips,     Liliums;      Amaryllis,  Nar- 
cissus,    Crocus,     Crown     Imperials,  &c. 

Selected  at  extra  prices  and  will  be  sold  at  ordinary  rates. 

Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogues,  with  Directions  for  Cultivation,  forwarded  to  all  applicants. 

ANDREW  BRIDGEAf AN,  878  Broadway,  New  York. 


EVERGREENS, 
Roses,  Greenliouse  IF'lSLirts, 

IMPORTED   BULBOUS  ROOTS, 
Conover's   Collossal   -A-sparagias,  &c, 

imOLESME    JiJTD     RETAIL  JBI* 

o-2  JOHN  R.  &  A.  MURDOCH,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Catalogues  free. 


to  R  BUISTby  the  Ptnmyhania  Horticultural  Society,  at  their  great  Plant  and 
Hover  Show,  Philadelphia,  September  11th,  1870. 

For  best  12  Ornamental  Foliage  Plants,  Primiui  Prixe.     For  2d  best  12  Caladiara  Plants,  in  pots. 

2d  best  Collection  of  Roses.  the  best  24  Verbena*, named. 

the  best  12  sorts  Double  Petunias.  the  beet  Herbaceous  Phlox,  named. 

aeolreotfos  of  Choice  Plants,  named,  six  new  Plant*,  exhibited  for  the  first  time. 

A  Special  Premium  for  24  Dthlias  by  name.      In  all  NINE  PRIZES.  fo-1 

300,000  First-class  Peach  Trees, 

All  Budded  on  Stocks  Grown  from  Natural 

This  Stock  embraces  all  the  celebrated  orchard  varieties  that  are  favorably  known  in  the  great  Peach 


growing  district*  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  including  Sal  way  and  other  new  varieties.  A  foil  Stock  <>t 
APPLES,  PEARS,  CHERRY,  APRICOTS,  NECTARINES  and  SMALL  FRUITS  in  variety. 

ROSES,  SHKUUBF.RY,  EVERGREKN8  and  DECIDUOUS  THEES,  HOTHOUSE  PLANTS,  or  all 
bat  ean  be  found  in  a  first-lass  Nursery— at  the 

GREAT  NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  NURSERIES,  WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS. 
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ROSES. 

A LARGE  STOCK  of  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Bour- 
bon, Tea,  Mom,  and  other  ROSES,  both  in  the 

S round  and  in  pots.  Strong,  healthy  plants,  all  on 
keir  own  roots. 

3IABT  BI8SET, 

oct  No. 


1,0 


IIIJIIIIII 


Grape 


500,000 


APPLE    IBEDLIXOI,  HOnBLLA 
Cherry  anil  Plum  becdllngi, 

All  one  jear  old  and  verv  fctrong ;  grown  in  new 
prairie  soil,  deeply  subeoiled.  Also,  100,<t00  Angers 
W  riu-e  cuttings.  For  price  list  of  seedlings  and  gen- 
et al  nursery  stock,  address 

BIRD  4c  GRAY, 

oct  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

NEW  PLANTS. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR  OF  NEW 
PLANTS  consisting  of  Tri  Color  and  Bronze 
Geraniums,  which  have  never  been  offered  iu  this 
country,  sent  free.  Applications  from  the  Trade  re- 
quested. Address 

WM.  H.  LYMAN, 

OoM  New  Plant  and  Seed  Men-hunt,  I  ovorctt,  Maw. 

ROSES ! 

A FINE  STOCK  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Messes, 
Bourbons,  Prairies,  Ac. 

SK>D  PUR  CATALOOt  E. 

MAHI.ON  MOON, 
oct-1  MorrisTille,  Bucks  Count y,  Pa. 


OP  all  the  leading  varieties,  cheaper  than  any- 
where else,  for  sale. 
Concord  No.  I,  2  yra.  old.  only  $25  per  1000- 

Other  Tarioties  in  proportion  cheap.  Will  take 
Western  Lands  in  exchange  for  Nursery  Stock. 

Address  Dr.  H.  8HR0DER, 

oct  1  Bloombigtoa,  III. 

PEA.B  CULTURE  0TJB  SPECIALTY 

|ruit  %xttt,  £ttfa,  JfaAUttg*. 

Standard  Pear,  No.  1,  5  to  6  ft. ;  Extra,  6  to  7  ft- 
Dwarf  Pear,  Standard  Apple,  5  to  7  ft ,  fine. 
Plum  ;  Richmond,  Morello  and  assorted  Cherry. 
Currants,  2  years,  cheap. 

Pear  and  Apple  Seed  in  season,  prime  quality, 
at  reasonable  rates. 

Pear  Grafts,  fine  quality,  cheap. 

T.  T.  Southwick  &  Co., 

oct-l  Dansvflle,  N.  Y. 


Miner's  Illustrated  Publications. 


TWO  NEW  GRAPES. 

The  Croton  and  Senasqua. 

The  Croton  U  a  white  grape,  and  is  acknowledged 
by  all  who  hare  tasted  it  to  surpass  in  quality,  and 
hea.ity  any  white  grape  yet  introduced  that  will  sue 
ceed  in  the  open  air,  and  it  is,  in  delicacy  of  fle.-h 
and  tlavor,  fully  equal  to  the  finest  foreign  varieties 
The  vines  have  always  ripened  a  lurge  crop  of  splen- 
did fruit  since  their  first  season  of  fruiting,  although 
the  Isabella  and  Delaware  \iues  growing  near,  under 
equally  favorable  circumstances,  hare  occasionally 
failed  to  do  so. 

The  Senasqua  is  a  black  grape— the  vine  a  healthy, 
vigoroes  grower,  with  every  appearance  of  a  pure 
native,  bnt  its  fruit  more  closely  resembles  the  fleahj 
foicign  grapes  than  anv  variety  that  has  as  yet  been 
introduced,  it  is  considered  by  seme  of  our  beBt  po- 
mologists  as  the  finest  hardy  grape  they  have  tested. 

For  further  description,  history  of  origin,  reports 
of  success  io  various  localities,  list  of  premiums 
awarded,  kc  ,  Ac,  send  for  circular. 

PRICK  1.IST. 

MC*.  dot. 

Croton,  extra- 2  year  ~  $i  $«$ 

"        "     1  yew                        8  3' J 

Senasqna,  extra  «  year                    3  10 

All  the  above  are  first-class  plant*. 

LTKPHEN  W.  UNDEEHtLL, 

Croton  L«udiD«  P.  0_ 

0?t.  Croton  Point,  N.  Y 


0LUB  AGENTS  W AH TED ! 

Cash  and  other  Premiums  XBTta  mwr  iu  sqtuuro. 
LADIES  and  YOU  NO  FOLKS  c«a  make  »5  A  DAY. 

t£«  O  /VSII  lor  SO  Names. 

A  splendid  Engraving  FREE  to  alt  why  aeod  far  Specimens. 

Elegant  $40  SEWING  MACHINES  &  Gold  WATCHES 

ting"  For   40  Subscribers. 

ONE  HUNDRED  OTHKR  PRKMIUMS! 
A  Magniflaent  Engraving,  worth  $1.60.  Free  to  Subscribers. 
Every  Person  wha  fiend*  ns  TWENTY  CENTS  forSpccimens 
f  of  our  thr»*e  Elegant  Imistrated-PablicAtions  (regular  price  XT 
cent^O  ocFtrrBKN  CK.VI*  for  aojr  t«">,  or  TEN  i  knt-j  for 
|  soy  iino.  with  a  view-to  snWribe  or  g*\  up  a  Olith,  will  receive 
I  the  aamphw,anda  SPLENDID  EN  OH  A  VINO,  iPOST 
|  PA Il>,)  Wi»btb  Fim  Csrrs,  FKfcK!    We  Mas  juMwIiat  woaay. 
no  msi  tor  how  many  apply.    ALL  will  receive  Uie  beautiful 
1  im  the  n 


engraving  who  setd  us  the  required  amount. 

We  are  now  publishing,  or  utiall  toon  publish,  tho  following 
higl.lv  interesting  Publication* : 

,  THR  HDHAli  AMERICAN,  a  large  iliue- 
tratad.  eight  pftgK  w  eek.y.  which  will  i»c  tho  hta  r  Agncuitu- 
ral,  Hurticultuml,  and  general  Family  Weekly  In  this 

Country.  Price  tiM  (or  $l>o  to  cluba)  per  year. 


ted 
A 
f 


MIN 

Tlu-rary 


Agriculture 
M.S0  ((,T  rt.oo  to 


EU'S  WEEKLY/*  b 

eight-page  p«p*r  u.r  faVllias  aot 
or  Horticulture  that  has  aver  app 

h»)per 
■TBI 


REST  tltunt ra- 
in 


Iuh»)  peryear. 

MIXER'I  MOSTHtV  MAGAZIHE,  a  large  il  ua- 
tr»t»d,. literary  U  OcUto  page  (90  oolurnne)  Publications  oi 
rare  Intereat.   Price,  $140  per  annum.  Same  t  >  clubs. 
N-  B— every  sub^riber,  in  clubs  of  twenty,  to  ail  our  publi. 

$?!w,nFREBrrC*,Ve  *  M'gnific*,,t  Fr*nch  ™»«**r««X  "<>"»» 
ear  Subscribers  for  either  paper  in  eluha  count  for  Pre. 
miums    Our  present  publication*,  TH E  KI'Kai.  AMERICAN 
and  MINER'S  WEEKLY  are  to  be  greatly  enlarged  and  tm- 

& roved,  and  specimen  oopiea  ready  by  October  lat-  The 
lAOsZtNE  i«  new  ready  and  will  lie  sent  FREK  from  August 
1st  to  Jsonary  1st,  to  alt  aubacrtbera  for  1871.  We  hare  heen 
TWENTY  YKAKS  in  the  publishing  business,  and  wo  shall 
expend  cash  without  mint  to  make  our  publications  the  BEST 
of  the  kloa  io  the  United  Stales. 

£^-our  papers  are  published  in  K*w  York,  but  our  Editor!, 
al  otHce  is  at  New  Krunswick,  New  Jersey,  for  the  personal 
con  venience  of  the  Proprietor,  who  resides  thore.  and  wh--re 
all  letters  should  be  addressed  to  T.  B.  MINER  A  CU. 
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Ercildou*  and  Coatesvilie  Nurseries. 

PEACH  TREES  I   The  Largest  stoek  and  best 
assortment  of  Market  varieties. 
Size  of  trees  suitable  for  distant  transportation. 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  seot  to  applicants. 

LUKENS  PEIROE, 
oct  2  Coatesville,  Pa. 

CURRANT  PLANTS  AND  CUTTINGS. 

10.000  two  years  old  La  Vereairiaise,  Cherry  and 
White  Grape. 

40,000  one  year-old  ditto 

200,000  good  Cuttings  duto. 
Address       T.  B.  A  HENRY  WAKEMAN, 
oct  2t  Westport,  Ccnn. 

PEAR  CULTURE  OUR  SPECIALTY. 

PEAR  SEEDLINGS. 

OUR  SEEDLINGS  are  admitted  to  be  the  finest 
in  the  United  States  this  season.  Grown  of  vir- 
gin soil,  they  are  extra  large,  stocky,  well  rooted, 
thoroughly  matured,  and  not  a  blighted  leaf  In  aeres 
of  them.  Having  two  plantations,  we  can  furnish 
tins  State  of  wealem  grown.  We  sort  strictly,  and 
sell  at  reasonable  rates. 

Send  for  sample  of  Pear,  and  Price  List  of  Pear, 
M  ah  able,  Cherry  and  Quince  Stocks. 

T.  T.  SOUTH  WICK  A  CO., 

  Dantmile,  N.  Y. 


Carnation  Plants  for  Sale. 


WINTER  FLOWERING  CARNATIONS, 
First  class  Plants,  for  Sale 


President  DeGraw,  white  ;  La  Purite,  deep  carmine, 
a  hundred— 99  a  dttren, 

By  G.  HO  WATT,  Fbrist, 

oct  1  Peterson,  New  Jersey. 

CHERRY  TREES.  &c. 

10,000  Cherry,  Standard  and  V$  Standard  J  as  ;r*.$170  per  1C0C  • 

iQ.OW  Standard  Applf .  a  year*.  4U  to  6  feet  ISO  " 

3 ',000  Ires  and  Concord  Grape,  large  ...  40  " 

100,000  Kmatinny  blackberry  — .  30  " 

Gladiolus  American  nybrids,  $S  per  100. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  and  Trade  List  of  general 
nursery  stock  sent  free. 

O.  A.  *  B04LT,  H« 


Cheap  Nursery  Stock. 

400,000  Splendid  Apple  Trees.  4  to  6  feet. 
10,000,000  No,  1  Oaage  Hedge  Plants. 
200,000  Asparagus  Roots,  1  to  2  year. 
500,000  Apple  Seedlings,  extra  strong. 
20,000  Pear  Trees,  Standard  and  Dwarf. 
15,000  Cherry  Trees,  on  Mahaleb. 
8,000  rium  Trees,  very  fine. 
25,000  Peach  Trees,  leading  kinds. 
3,000  Apricots  and  Nectarines. 
500,000  Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees. 
10,000  Roses  and  Flowering  Shrubs. 
10,000  Crabs— six  kinds. 
10,000  Dwarf  Apple,  on  Paradise. 
40,000  Currants  and  Gooseberries. 
.    50,000  Blackberries  and  R*  pberries, 

And  a  Complete  Assortment  of  Nursery  8 took 
la  all  tta  branches. 

We  offer  GREAT  INDUCEMENTS 

To  Nurserymen,  Dealers  and  Planters,  who  want  to 
buy  largely.  Address 

HARGIS  *  S0MMER, 

oet-14  (9t*e  BvmuxmJ     falser,  IUUsets. 


Peach  Stones,  Cherry  Stones,  Apple 
and  Pear  Seeds. 

~\  \7"E  are  now  sending  out  Peach  Stones  at  %l  per 
V  V  bushel,  $3  ner  barrel,  and  less  by  the  fifty  or 
one  hundred  bushels. 

MAZZARD  CHERRY  STONES, 

60  cents  per  lb.  bv  mail,  or  $8  per  bushel,  or  less  in 
lots  of  five  bushels  or  upwards. 

Also,  many  kinds  of 

Fruit  and  Tree  Seeds. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN, 

Oct  1  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 


MARTHA!  MARTHA ! ! 

\  SPLENDID  STOCK  of  this  perfectly  hardy, 
.XA_beaUhy  and  reliable  white  grape,  pronounced  by 
many  "  better  than  Delaware."  Also, 

ALL  THE  NEW  OatAPES. 

Including  Croton,  Sentnqua,  Eamelaa,  Walter,  Ar- 

j  nold's  New  Hjbrios:  Othello,  Autuchon,  Brant,  Cor- 
nucopia and  Canada  ;  Also  Una,  Cottage.  Hiue,  Tel- 
egraph, Lorain,  and  all  older  varieties  of  vatae. 
Also,  Blackberries,  Raspber; ' 


ue, 
■e. 

ies,  Currants,  Straw- 


berries, Ac. 

A  fine  stock  of  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants, 
Bulbs  and  Flower  Roots.  Send  two  3  oent  stamps 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  to 

GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL, 


"  GRIMES  GOLDEN"  APPLE. 

75,000  M-teMr 

Send  for  Circalar.  Address 

8.  B.  MARSHALL, 
oct  2  Box  2178,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

100,000  PEAR  SEEDLINGS. 

OP  GOOD  GROWTH,  and  free  from  blight. 
Also,  a  few  thousand  standard 

Apple  Trees. 

Address  D.  C.  HOBART, 

oct-1  Homer,  N.  Y. 
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We  respectfully  solicit  the  orders  of  all  parties  who  have  occasion  to  purchase 


Our  stock  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  country,  and  has  been  grown  with  great  care 

Expressly  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Trade. 

It  embraces  the  most  desirable  varieties  of 

HYBRID  PERPETUALS,  B0URB0N8,  CHINAS,  TEAS.  MOSSES,  CLIMBERS,  Ac, 

ALL  ON  THEIR  OWN  ROOTS. 

Our  Roses  are  remarkable  for  their  strong  lieallhy  growth,  and  fine  fibrous  Roots.  They 
liavt,  for  years,  given  the  most  perfect  satisfaction  to  our  customers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  Handling  and  Packing,  which  is  done  in  the  very  best 
manner. 

Price— $12  per  hundred  ;  $100  per  thousand. 
MOSS  ROSES  $20  per  hundred. 

Our  WHOLESALE  LIST  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  upon  application  with  stamp 

DINGEE  &  C03ST.AJRD, 

Harmony  Grove  Nurseries,  WB8T  GROVE,  CHESTER  CO.,  PA- 

Mexican  Everbearing  Strawberry. 

A  hardy  and  vigorous  plant,  bearing  from  early  June  until  the  frosU  uf  winter;  a  constant  and  prolific 
fruiter,  of  good  flavor  and  size;  no  garden  should  be  without  thea. 

Orders  adreased  to  J.  P.  Whiting  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Send  for  Circular.    Plants  $3  per  doz.,  sent  br  mail  or  express. 

J.  P.  WHITING  &  CO., 
may  6  Detroit,  Mich. 


Sendee  3J^||e\j  ^q^eries, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

». 

Offer  for  the  Fall  of  1870  a  Urge  and  superior  stock 
of 

APPLES,  Stand  aid  and  Dwaii-. 

FEARS,         "  M 

CHERRIES,  "        "  " 

PLUMS,       «        "  «« 

PEACHES,   »'        "  " 

GRAPES,  CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES, 

RASPBERRIES,  4.0. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS, 
CLIMBING  VINES,  ROSES,  &o. 

The  largest  and  finest  collection  of  any  establish- 
ment in  the  country. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  to  all 
applicant!  at  the  following  rajcs,  vfz: 

No!  1  Fruits,  10  eta.  No.  2  Ornamental  Trc«»,  10  eta. 
No.  3.  Greenhouse  Plants,  5  cents.  No.  4  Wholesale, 


free.  Address 


•  '■ 


>ROST  &  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y, 


IMPROVED  STOCK. 

Premium  Chester  White  Swine,  pure  breed  poul- 
try.   All  other  breeds  from  our  own  importatiobs. 

Send  Stamp  for  illustrated  Price  and  Descriptive 
Circulars. 

THOS.  B.  SMITH  A  CO., 


fab 


Plantsrille,  Conn. 


Labels!  Labels! 

TRIE,  PLANT,  AMD  BUNCH  LABELS,  GARDES  STARvM,  it. 

tUde  from  the  be«t  qo»Jliy  ofPto*  Lnmb«r,  and  acknowledged  bj 
»il  to  U  the  be.t  «Ter  ottered  U>  Ih.  Trade. 


PRICES 

No.  1  Tree  Labels,  pierced  for  wlre...|   65  pet  1001 
2  do      do  notched 


«*  2i  Grape  do  "  2Jineh.«. 
"  3  Pot    do  3,  3$,  4,  4*  in.  long. 


40 

60 
1  25 
(5  oo 
3  00 
6  00 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


4  Bunchdo     6  do 
"  5  Bale   do     12    do    2  wide- 
Garden  Stakes,  12  in.  longi in.  wide. 
Round  Greenhouse  Ron's,  2  feet  long. 

Other  length*  fan  proportion. 
No.  3  Pot  Labels  5,  5J,  and  6  inches  long  at  pjo- 
portionate  rates.   Ordcss  for 
1<»,000  tp  60.000,  Noo.  1, 2,2i,  A  3,  10  per  ct,  dbx'nt 
60,000  or  more,  *V       16  44 

Samples  sent  free.  Send  for  a  Circular.  Address, 

UtEVOR  &  CO., 
sep    ,  Lockport,  Niagara  Co.  N.  T 
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FIRST-CLASS  4  YEAR  OLD 

.per  1000. 
T.  B.  JENKII 


leading 

PERINTKNDENT, 

al    Nursery  Association,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

MOSS    AND    WILT)  PLANTS. 

TO  GAHDK.NKRS  A!f  D  KURSEKYMKJt. 
I  am  now  prepared  to  fornUh 

.PACKI  G  AND  FANCY  BASKET  MOSS  AND  PEAT. 

Al»o  a  l«r*e.  rarirty  or  wild  Fureat  planti.  Including 
K»lm  *  Utifolift,  K.tmU  aaftutiroll*.  n.illr.  Birch.  Red  Cedar, 
Cnnborrr.  Ar.»le»,  <'le:hr»,  Urtaril.  T»phro«i»,  Cyprlpediam, 


1870. 

T,  C,  MAXWELL  &  BROS., 

Geneva,  Ontario  Co,,  N.  T. 

I  at,  ,\*ri  ,«.nwnaTfl  h»  in  a. '«!».▼»  1 1 
Offer  for  the  Fall  tradj  a  large  and  fin* 


Stock  of  Fruit  Trees. 


Including  a  large  lot  of 

■staaaria,  HM«™  .nperbooi,  Bletta,  fi.rr~.oU,  (Pi«ch.r'PU«t),    5J? 7  „ f  ',    i     strong,  2  and  3  rear*  old. 
Nrmpho,  d'oad  Lti7),*>.  Dwarf  Foars,  "2  to  4  years  old. 

Lai -an.  wRiath  for  deeor»u«*.  aii  roou  will  t>«  p»rk«d  aod  Standard  and  Dwarf  Apple  Trees. 

 ■   Plums,  Peaches,  Apricot"',  Nectarine. 

HONEY  LOCUST  for  HEDGES,     i    Orange  Quince  2  to  3  feet  by  the  u»o  or  1000. 

Grape  Vines,  strong  plants  by  the  quantity  in- 


Wc  offt-r  a  large  and  well  grown  stock  of  this  de- 
sirable HEDGE  PLANT,  two  years  old,  at  low  rates? 

Prices  on  application.  Addreas, 

S.  BOARDMAN  A  CO  ,  Nurserymen, 
■2  ;  Rochester,  New  York. 

Saul's  Nurseries, 

WASHINGTON  CITY,  D.  C. 


The  undersigned  offers  tor  the  Fall  Trade,  a  very 
extensive  Stock  of  well  grown 

FRUIT  TREES, 

at  low  rates. 

PEARS— Standard  and  Dwarf— a  large  stock  of  fine 
trees. 

APPLES,    PEACHES.    CHERRIES,  APRICOTS, 
PLUMS,  &c. 
GRAPE  VINES— The  leading  kinds  for  Vinyards, 
witb  the  newer  varieties. 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  &c. 

EVERGREENS— Small  sizes  suitable  for  Nursery- 
men.   Also,  larger  plants  in  great  raricty. 
Fruit   Trek   Stocks,   Flowkrimo  Shrubs, 
Orvamental  Trees,  8tc. 

Plant  Mtepartment. 

NEW  AND  RARE  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS— A 
large  collection,  suitable  for  Florists,  Amateurs,  &c. 

ROSES— All  the  new  varieties  of  1870,  and  the 
finest  of  previous  years. 

BULBOUS  ROOTS  of  the  finest  quality,  Imported 
dire<-t  from  Holland,  consisting  of  Double  and  Single 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  fcc. 

Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL, 

53  WASHINGTON  CITY,  D.  C. 

EXTRA  LARGE  PLANTS  Of 

CAMELLIA  AND  AZALEA. 

For  sale  cheap  to  make  room.    For  prices  and  kinds, 
Address 

T.  B.  J  P.N  KINS,  Scpt., 

NCRSEKY  ASSOCIATION, 

sep  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


eluding  Eumelan 

Also  a  general  assortment  of 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Roses, 

Greenhouse  Plants,  &c,  Szc. 
Orders  solicited. 





YOUNG  ORNAMENTAL  STOCK, 

For  Nurserymen  &  Large  Planters  at  a  distance 

This  has  been  a  specialty  with  us  for  a  number  of 
years.  Our  collection  for  this  Fall's  Sales  is  very 
extensive,  both  of 

DECIDUOUS  and  EVERGREEN  TREES, 
and  of  different  Mae  en  of  growth. 

Send  for  Prirs  Li»t. 

s2        OTTO  &  ACHELIS,  W^st  Chester,  Pa. 


A  SUPERB  STOCK 

Pear  Trees,  Standard  and  Dwarf, 

i 

PLUM  TREES 

i  7  /,  .1   ,'        n  I    ri.>   ,  ■;«••:.!'  1 

A  N"  D 

CHERRY  TREES. 

All  offered  at  low  rates. 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy. 
Address  or  call  at  the 

■ 

SYRACUSE  NURSERIES, 

Where  a  general  assortment  of  NURSERY  STOCK 
of  superior  quality  throughout  may  be  found. 

Particular  inducements    offered    to  Wholesale 

^•"m  a  iroioy/e?  i  .  i  iv/;m 

SMITH,  CLARK  &  POWELL, 

seP2  Syracuse,  New  York. 
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10.000.00:1  Evergreen  Seedlings,  1,  2,  3  years  old. 

10,000,000  European  Larch  Seedlings  one,  and  two 
yean  old. 

Transplanted  Evergreens,  Pear,  and  Mountain 
Ash  Seedlings,  &c. 

ROBERT  DOUGLAS  &  SON, 
Waukegan,  Ills. 


STANDARD  AND  DWARF  PEAR  TREES, 

50,000  one  and  two  year  old.  Principally  Bartlett 
Standard,  and  duchess  Dwarf  The  most  desirable 
market  varieties.    Extra  large  for  their  age. 

LUKENS  PEIRCE, 
sep3  Coatetrille,  Pa. 

RED  COLC1IICAN  MAPLE 

AND 

GLOBE  ARBORVIT/E 

Erery  one  will  want  to  possess  these  two  rare  and 
beautiful  trees,  who  may  not  want  to  get  other 
things  by  express.    We  will  therefore  have  to  send 

these  free  by  mail. 

One  of  e«.;h,     $1  50  Four  of  each,     $5  00. 

For  prices  in  quantities,  see  Trade  List. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN, 

Gcrmantown,  Phila. 

A  Rare  Opportunity  for  a  Profita- 
ble Investment 

Desiring  to  retire  from  bnainess,  we  offer  for  sale 
the  entire  stock  of  the  Du  Page  Couhtt  Nurseries, 
at  Naperville,  Ills.,  at  one-half  the  wholesale  prices. 
The  grounds,  consisting  of  some  150  acres,  together 
with  the  propagating  and  plant  houses,  and  other  ne- 
cessary buildings,  will  be  sold  or  leased  to  the  pur- 
chaser as  he  may  desire. 

These  Nurseries  are  located  30  miles  west  of 
Chicago,  on  the  C.  B.  &  Q  R.  R,  over  which  pass 
daily  12  passanger  and  some  30  freight  trains,  afford- 
ing excellent  facilities  for  shipping  to  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  convenience  to  parties  wishing  to 
/isit  these  Nurseries  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  lo- 
cality in  the  State. 

Being  located  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  Chi- 
cago and  its  many  suburban  towns,  with  their  rapid 
growth  and  increasing  demand  for  trees,  shrubs 
and  plants,  for  ornamental  as  well  as  for  fruit,  af- 
fording an  almost  unlimited  convenient  market. 
Makes  the  location  of  these  Nurseries  the  most  de- 
iiable  in  the  North-West.  Onr  stock  is  grown 
with  a  due  regard  to  this  demand  of  the  country.  Our 
facilities  for  propagating  are  superior. 

A  correspondence  or  visit  is  requested  from  any 
wuhing  to 


LEWIS  ELLSWORTH  &  CO., 
Proprietors  of  the  Du  Page  County  Nurseries, 

Bep2  NAPERVILLE,  ILLS. 


CHESTNUT  TREES. 


4  inch  to  4  feet  high.    One  of  the  best  Timber 
Nut  producing  trees  our  Continent  afford*.    Send  2 
cent  stamp  for  a  16  page  Circular  with  cuts  and  prices. 
Address  STORRS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 

aug4  Painesville,  Lake  Co  ,  Ohio. 


NEW  STYLES 

OF 

BOUQUET  PAPERS 

In  every  size  and£quality.    Imported  by 

HENRY  BERLINER, 

16  North  Ninth  Street, 

june  I  Philadelphia. 


kSEND  FOR  CIRCULARS 


c° 


Wr^*  boston, 


OR  Sooth  Howard  St.,  Baltimore. 
2  Oaroadelet  Bl.,  Hew  Orleeoi. 
WU  Main  St.,  Mempbli. 


19  DOANE  ST. 

136  La  Ball*  St..  Chlcaco. 
MaMllloQ,  Stark  Co..  Ohio. 
63  Stat*  St..  Albany.  M.  T. 


VINEGAR.  ELttJ 

oat  uniue  drugs.    For  circular  addrcaa  F.  L 


UK  _ 

Cromwell,  Ct 


rom  Cider  Wine.  Mo- 
hum.  In  10  bottr*  wtlh- 
.  Sage,  Vinegar  Makw. 


Bare  and  Beautiful 

Trees  and  Plants,  continually  offered  for  sale  at  the 

Rochester  Commercial  Nurseries, 

Established  1640. 

All  those  who  are  interested  in  out  of  door  life, 
as  well  as  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  in  Tree*, 
are  requested  to  send  for  oni  Catalogues. 

<3J~The  new  •«S«mi  Aicmuai.  Circulab"  of 
wholesale  prices  just  published.  Also,  a  Circular 
giving  description  and  testimonials  of  the 

NEW  HIT.  VERNON  PEAR, 

A  Beautiful  Colored  Enorating,  of  which  will  be 
given  to  all  who  ask  for  it. 

Address 


8ep2 


If*.  8.  LMTTLE, 

IRocbesler,  N.  Y. 
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to  EDWARD  A.  WOOD, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

SHRUBS,  VINES,  PLANTS, 


dbC. 


Our  Litis  inclade  the  bett  Nurseries  ia  every  State  of  (he  Uniou,  hence  we  have  the  largest  facili- 
ties for  supplying  our  Customers  with  any  thing  that  can  be  found  ia  the  market  and  at  lowest 


SEND   FOB   CmCU LAB,   AND  PRICES. 


-:o:- 


Prime  Fresh  APPLE  SEEDS.  Also. 

PEAR,    PLUM,    PEACH,  CHERRY 

AND  ALL  OTHER  NURSERY  SEEDS  IN  SEASON,  AT  LOW  PRICES. 
A  choice  importation  of 


To  arrive  in  September,  to  be  offered  by  the 
most  favorable  terms.  Address, 


or  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers  on  the 


sedt 

IMPORTERS  &  DEALERi 


WOOD  &  HALL, 

Geneva,  Ontario  County,  New  York. 


IN  NURSERY  STOCK,  SEEDS,  RU 

:  -=r> 


LBS  &.  HORT1CU 


Mursery  Stock 


o 

H 
H 

a 
> 
n 

3 
o 

GOODS. 


FALL  OF  1870, 

Kim  &  mm, 


Defire  to  rail  (he  attention  of  those  in  want  of  NURSERY  STOCK  to  their  very  extensive  and  well  grown 
assortment,  which  will  »e  ready  for  shipment  this  fall,  of  which  the  following  are  particularly  fine,  and 
nil  of  which  will  bo  sold  at  lowest  wholesale  rates. 

STANDARD  PEAR  TREES,  2  and  3  years  old,  very  strong. 

DWARF  "         "         "      **      "   extra  large  and  fine. 

STANDARD  AND  DWARF  APPLE  TREES,  2  to  4  years  old. 

SIBERIAN  CRAB  APPLE  TREES,  2  to  4  years  old. 

STANDARD  AND  DWARF  CHERRIES,  1  and  2  years  old. 

PLUM  TREES,  1  and  2  years  old. 

CURRANTS,  a  large  and  very  fine  stock. 

GRAPE  VINES,  RASPBERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES,  Ac. 

JUNIPERS  AND  A RBO R  VIT  jES,  1  to  3  years  transplanted. 

And  a  general  assortment  of  nursery  stock  equal  in  quality  to  any  in  the  country. 
We  have  also  a  large  quantity  of 

BASSWOOD  BARK. 

Prepared  for  nursery  use,  which  is  of  very  fine  quality,  and  will  be  sold  low. 
Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  furnished  upon  application. 
Address, 

H.  E.  HOOKER  «t  BRO., 

Rochester,  If,  JT, 


pr 
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S.   BOARDMAN   &  CO.,  NURSERYMEN, 


Offer  for  the  Fall  Trade  a  large  and  well  grown  Stock  of  Standard  and  Dwarf 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vine*,  s^eadlle^t9P1^te'  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Bose 

in  large  or  small  quantities.  Wholesale  Catalogues  by  post.  I> 


Wholesale 


JHH2 


Roses. 

[s«p 


HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILERS, 

For  heating  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Vineries,  Forcing 
Pits,  Public  and  Private  Puildings 

The  advantages  are,  Cheapness,  Durability,  Economy  in  Fuel,  and  Space— requiring  no  men 
room  than  a  common  flue  furnaoe. 

No.  1  Boiler  will  heat  200  feet,  .  .  $18  V  No.  4  Boiler  will  heat  500  feet,  .  f33 
No.  2       '«  "    3O0  feet,         .         .      20    No.  5       "  "     700  feet,  .       .  *» 

No.  3      ■«  "    400  feel,      .      .  28  |  No.  6      "  14  HO©  feet,  .  » 

We  are  prepared  to  heat  with  this  Boiler  from  One  Hundred  to  Ten  Thousand  Feet  4-inch  pipe. 

We  hare  also  the  Upright  Tubular  Boilers  of  various  sizes.    Please  send  for  nuL.ar  ot  rofciencea. 

THOMAS  J.  MYERS, 

jam  No  1162  Passyunk  Road,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wholesale  Price  List,  Now  reaiy, 

FOR  THE  FALL  OF  1870, 

Of  CAMELLIAS,    AZALEAS,    DAPHNES,    and  other 

Winter-blooming  Plants, 


Mailed  to  all  applicants. 
Address, 


ROB'T.  J.  HALLIDAY, 

Seedsman  and  Florist, 


OSAGE  ORANGE. 

TO  THE  TRADE. 

We  have  made  the  most  extensive  an 
to  accomodate  the  trade  with  hedge  plants. 

Of  Osage  Orange  we  have  this  season  mant 
millions,  and  will  sell  to  buyers  to  sell  again  or 
those  who  desire  in  large  quantites  as  low  as  any 
firm  East  or  West. 

Our  retail  prices  for  this  season  will  be  per  single 
thousand,  one  year  $5,  strong  two  years  1 7. 

See  Trade  List  for  other  kinds. 

.   THOMAS  MEEIIAN, 
GsiMAjrrowir  Nukbkbies,  Phila. 


OUR  BULB  CATALOGUE 

For  Fall  of  1870. 


Is  now  ready,  also  Catalogue  of  new  and  rare  plain 
Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vin«, 
Small  FruitB,  etc. 

Also  large  specimens  of  Camellias  and  Azaleas  »t 
low  prices. 

Wholesale  Price  List  on  application. 

Address,  enclosing  stamp, 


ang3 


OLM  BROTHERS, 
Springfield, 
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CHERRIES, 

PEARS,      €   1  L 
APPLES,    ,  -  ^  j 
APPLE  STOCKS 

And  hundreds  of  other  Blocks  and  Seedlings  adapted 
to  the  .\ttr*rry  Trade  for  cither  selling  at  once,  again 
or  planting  out,— or  to  Amateur*  who  mar  wish  to 
buy  iar&e  quantities  of  small  things,  which  ran 
travel  many  hundreds  of  miles,  at  low  f-xprcss 
charges,  See  Meehan's  Trade  List. 

THOMAS  ME  EH  AX, 

Ge  l»  M  A  6.  TOW!*  NcklHItf,  Phila. 


VICK'S 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  HUES, 
AXD 

OTHER  HARDY  BULBS  FOR  FALL  PLANTING, 

Is  now  published,  and  will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  who 
»pplv.  Address, 


RED  DUTCH  CURRANTS 
Houghton  Seedling  Gooseberries. 

A  heavy  stock  of  strictly  fiist  class  plants,  very 
fine,  are  offered  low  by  the  quantity  by 

OTTO  &  ACHEL1S, 
»*P2  Westchester,  Pa. 

~G RAPE^INES  AND  CU RRANTS. 

per  105  j.r  IW 

000  2  year  old  Concord  Grape  Vines,  -  *S.  frJO 
5,000    <•     «     Ked  Dutch  Currant*  -  -    6.  40. 


2,000    «      "      Cherry  Currants  -  -  -  .    8.  60. 
Address  JOHN  COOK, 

sep2  Carroll  P.  O.,  Baltimoro  Co.,  Md. 


Small  Fruits  a  Specialty. 

Strawberries  AifrirulturUt.  Mcanor,  WJUon,  Rumcl], 
-l«mX.b«  do  o,.ud.  l'hil.d.  lplua,  Boyd«n  »  30,  Hoyden's  30.  Kc»- 
cky  La:,-,  Charles  Oowmmc. 


atijr4 


JAMES  VICK, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


1870  Fruit  Trees  a  Specialty,  1870 

We  offer  the  coming  fall  to  the  attention  of  buyers 
a  very  choice  lot  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  of 
remarkable  growth  and  vigor,  with  clean  straight 
trunks  and  symmetrical  proportions.  Our  stook  is 
in  unbroken  blocks,  whereby  we  have  not  an  accu- 
mulation of  cull*  or  inferior  trees  to  force  upon  the 
market. 


Trlomiitid 
tucky  La:.-, 

uRJSni**"1"*    """"  fcrijr«  I-wtoa,  Cry.- 

Currants.    K««l  Dutch  and  Cburry. 

Grape  Vines.  Concord.  CllBtOD,  I>llO»,  Rogers1  ItybrlJ, 
I.iir«,  Drinwaro,  llnrlfrrd  Pn.lifle,  Arnold's  Hybrid. 

Conover's  Colossal  Asparagus  Jtoou  »nd  S«od  for  s»l« 
ut  ihr  l„w«-»t  rnl<-».     fend  for  I'rle*  List. 

Nurxrrv,  Old  Prmier.rk  Kt*d,  (wo  inkle*  from  BaMnioro. 

AdJreM  JOIIJi  COOK, 


Carroll  P.  O, 
Baltimore  Co ,  Md. 


CLAIRMONT  AND  FURLEY  HALL 

JfURSERIES. 

Cherries -1  and  2  years  old,  "fine." 
Poors— Dwarf  and  Standard.      Also  about  5000 

Duchc-tsc  d'Angouleme,  1  yr  old,  (extra  fine). 
Apples— 5  to  7  feet. 

Poaches — 1  and  2  yrs  old,  well  grown,  worked  on 

stocks  from  the  natural  fruit. 
Plums. 

Apricots — On  Plum  Stocks. 
We  .h»U  sir.  „ur  pe,.on«l  .««»«„„  ,„  t,\\mf   f^'Z  pJSm  *~fc.k"7FiM- 

«tS.""       ■*  "">'  Hfe  SSB-seSSina. 

&,W0  Magnolia  M  a  c  ao  p  h  y  l  l  a  and  Tripetela, 
Small  Fruits.  Evergreens,  Hoses  and  hardy  Orna-  from  3  to  0  fect- 

mentals  of  at  I  kinds.    Also  Greenhouse  andBeddinz    10>000  American  Arborvi  tee—  Twice  transplant 

SMALL  FRUITS 

Grape  Vines-Assorted TiSs^^^' 


W  c  make  a  specialty  of  Standard 
Apple,  Plum  and  Cherry  trees. 


Dwarf  P, 


ear, 


Circulars  free  I  Sent'  for  one  ! 

C 
ted 


All  stock  warranted  true  to  name  and  as  repre- 
sented. 

Currants—  "  " 

Blackberries. 
Raspberries. 

Correspondence  and  exchange  of  Price  Lists  solid-  Gooseberries. 

d-  Address  Strawberry-PuKs'DT  Wu.nEt,  &  other  varieties. 

Asparagus  Roots— 1  and  2  years  old. 


aug3 


.nio^PHATTkCO.,;,,,  u 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co. 

New  York. 


Also  many  other  articles  n 


ot  nan 


«2 


mm,  coiise  <#  soy, 

BALTIMORE,  MD 
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AUTUMN,  1870. 

Containing  many  new  and  desirable  articles  in  connection  with  a  full  lne  of  stock  in  every  department. 

DEALERS,  NURSERYMEN  AND  ORCHARDISTS 

Planting  largely  should  not  fail  to  procure  a  copy.    We  also  call  attention  to  our 

Pfcetail  [Descriptive  Catalogues, 


Embracing  every  thing  of  value, 
•ep 


nOOPES,  BROTHER  &  THOMAS, 
CHERRY  HILL  NURSERIES,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


-    FALL,  1870 
Fine  Stock  of  Apples,  eitr*  qualify 
J    Uneqnaled  lot  of  Dwarf  Pears  at  lowest  rates. 
Beat  varieties  of  Standard  Peahs  in  United  States. 
All  the  beautiful  Weepino  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Roses. 


Duchcsse  de  Bordeaux  Pear.  Grimes'  Golden  Pippin  Apple. 

THE  EUMELAN  GRAPE.      CUT-LEAVED  WEEPING  BIRCH. 

THREE  CATALOGUES 

Now  ready;  and  WHOLESALE  LIST  for  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  &c.  AddreM, 

GRAVES,  SELOVER,  WILLARD  &  CO., 

■«p  Geneva,  New  Torts.. 

- — —  7  -  i  —  — — 


HYACINTHS 


LILIUM     AUBATUM,      J  A  i'  A  X  LILIES 

AND  ALL  OTHER  KINDS  OF 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING,  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL. 

*  • 

Descriptive  Retail  Catalogues  free  to  all  applicants.  Address, 

C.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

74   rVLTOJT  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  jrElV  YORK. 

WHOLESALE  PRICE  LISTS  for  the  Trade  only.  [sep 
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.  IMPORTED  DUTCH  BULBS. 

Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  of  Hyacinths, 
1  telips,  Lilies,  Sc.,  for  the  Autumn  of  187t». 

»!«ile.l  M  all  .pplicant.        J  W   THORBDRN  &  CO.. 

Xx3  John  Street,  New  York.  a 

Peach  Trees!  Peach  Trees! 

A  large  stock  of  PEACH  and  other 

FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  &c. 
PEACH  and  NECTARINE  Trees,  especially  pre- 
pared for  potting,  for  Orchard  House  Culture. 

THOMAS  J.  PULLEN, 

(Sucee$$or  to  Tuiac  Pullen,) 
s2                      HfOHTSTo w}«,  New  Jerset. 

A   RTIFICIAL  HONEY.-Pure  and  Delicious.— 
-sM.  How  to  make  it  essy  and  cheap  ;  sent  jree. 
Address  0.  G.  BERRY,  North  Straffbid,  N.  H. 

FRUIT  I  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

FOR  AUTUMN  OF  1870. 

c^^JeuTltoe'k  of  ttent'0B  of  PUnter"  *nd  D'*1*™  to  our  Urge  and 

STANDARD  AND  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES. 
GRAPE  VINES  AND  SMALL  FRUIT. 
ORNAMENTAL  THEC8,  SHRUBS  AND  PLANTS. 
NEW  *  RARE  FRUIT  *  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

reSS^SJSSW  ^.o. 

No.  1.— Fruits.  10c.      No.  2— Ornamental  Trees 
Kc.    No.  3.— Greeuhouae.  5c.    No.  4<—  WholeEale'. 
v  r  ee.          Address — 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
Eniablished  1840.  82 

MACEDON  NURSERIES. 

Standard  and    Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Grape 
Yir.es,  Small  Fruits,  &c, 
At  reduced  rates. 

Orange  Quince,  propagated  from  bearing  trees, 
1  to  2  feet,  $12  ;  14  to  24,  f  15  ;  2  to  3  ft.,  $20  pr  100. 

APPLE  and  DWARF  PEAR,  2  to  4  years  $5  Dr 
100;  $120  pr  1000.  ' 

One  and  two  years  STANDARD  PEAR,  PLUM, 
CHERRY  and  PEACH  trees  at  equally  low  rates. 

A  fine  stock  of  2  and  3  years  GRAPE  VINES,  of 
the  leading  varieties,  at  half  the  usual  rates 

CURRANTS  A  GOOSEBRRRIES,  $30  pr  1000. 

RASPBERRIES  &  BLACKBERRIES,  $8  to  $15 
pr  1000. 

STRAWBERRIES,  Standard  sorts,  $3  pr  1000. 

Am.  Phes.  Wilder,  $5  pr  100. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Catalogues,  free. 
Descriptive  Catalogue,  76  pages,  llluttraUd,  10c. 
Address,  C  I*.  VANDUSEN,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

Kilmarnock  Weeping  Willow. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Trade  and 
Planters  to  our  large  and  very  fine  stock  of  this 
beautiful  Weeping  Tree. 

S.  BOARDMAN  &  CO.,  Nuisertheic, 
»3                                Rochester,  New  York. 

HEIKE8'  NURSERIES. 

Established  1822. 

A  !ar*.  and  complete  .lock  ia  foil  aMortmeal.  for  the  Fall  of 

1ST0. 

yunwrrraen,  Dealer.,  and  other*,  .applied  promptly,  |D  Urge 

Of  +W14.W  qUBDttttM 

SPECIALTIES. 

St* ad.  and  Dwf.  Pear*,  Stand,  and  Dwf.  Peaeb<«,  Cherrie., 
Plum.,  (2yeai«,  \  to  5  ft.  a  »l  30  per  M.)  Carrant.,  Scrawberri*., 
G»*!berrie.,  K»»pUrrl»»,  Blackberries,  Fruit-tree  S«-edllng.  and 
Stock.,  Hedge  Plant.,  Ac,  Ac 

Oar  Priea  List  Is  now  rmdy,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicant* 

Addre..,  wllk  .tamp, 

W.  P.  HEIEES,  Dayton.  Ohio. 

Pyrns  Japonica. 

Ten  thousand,  well  grown  plants,  from  15  to  20 
inches,  are  offered  low  by 

s2           OTTO  k  ACHELIS,  Westchester,  Pa. 

en                            C  Jtfi 

Fruit  Trees !  Fruit  Trees ! ! 

Apples— Standard,  3  years  olJ,  of  leading  sort?, 

fine  and  thrifty. 
Crab-apples — 2  years  from  bud,  seven  varietie*, 

very  good. 

Dwarf  Apples— 1  to  4  yrs  old,  fine,  at  low  rates. 
Pear  Trees— both  8tandard  and  Dwarf,  very  fine. 
Peach  Trees  -  a  very  large  stock,  of  well  grown 

trees,  low  prices. 
Dwarf  Peaches— very  fine,  at  much  reduced  rates. 
Apricots— very  fine. 

Cherry  Trees— of  1  and  2  years  growth,  a  superior 
article,  lately  of  Duke  &  Morello,  at  low  rates. 
Send  for  Trade  Litt. 

■2    OTTO  &  ACHELIS,  Westc:.ester,  Pa. 

/                       *  £            1  ' 
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THOMAS  ROBEBT80N, 

Practical  Gardener  and  Florist, 

N.  W.  Cor.  Twenty-fourth  4  Coates  Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Oroon<t»  Utd  out,  rl»nt«d  and^kepi  in  onl«r  oo  wuottil'lr  trrra*. 


TEEE3  VI2STE8. 

SHRUBS  AND  PLANTS. 

No  better  assortment  in  the  Western  States.  Very 
liberal  rates  to  toe  trade.  Send  stamps  for  Cata- 
logues. No.  1  Frnit  and  Ornamental*,  64  pages. 
No.  2  Greenhouse  be  ,  68  pages.  No.  3  Chestnut 
Circular,  16  pages.  No.  4  Trade  List  for  Nursery- 
men and  Dealers  only.  Call  and  examine  our  stock 
or  Address, 

STORRS,  HARRISON  ft  CO,, 
aug4  Painesvilte,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


A  fine  let  of  1  acd  2  year  old  PEACH  TREES, — 
APPLE,  PEAR  and  CHERRY  TREES, 
of  leading  kinds. 

GRAPE  VINES,  1  and  2  years  old,  by  the  1000; 
largely  of  Concord. 

SMALL  FRUITS,  in  variety,  of  most  popular  kinds. 
Osage  Hedges  and  Linnaeus  Rhubarb, 

Conotxh's  Colossal  Asparagus  Roots,  1  year  old, 
by  the  thousand.    Send  for  Circular,  to 
,  «»  H.  M.  ENGLB  Marietta.  Pa. 

Ttkto  Hundred 

BUSHELS  Osage  Orange  Seed,  planted  on  deeply 
trenched'  ground  and  kept  free  from  weeds  by 

faithful 

WORKMEN 

Will  raise  No.  1  plants  enough  to  set  two  thousand 
miles  of  fence  not  to  be 

WRECKED 

By  high  winds  or  brcachy  stock;  all  of  which  we 
offer 

ON 

FavoriUe  terms  by  the  thousand  or  million 
wholesale  or  retail.    Our  facilities  for  shipping  to 
any  point  on 

THE  RAILROAD 

are  unsurpassed.  To  those  desiring  to  purchase  by 
the  car  load,  we  can  offer  special  inducements.  Also 
a  fine  lot  of  two  year  old  Apple  Trees,  Deciduous 
and  Evergreen  tree  seedlings  at  lowest  rates. 

Get  our  terms  before  purchasing.  Price  List  fur- 
nished on  application. 

Address  BARNES  BROS.  &  CO. 

aog4      Yockg  Am  attic  a,  Warren  Co.,  111. 


APPLE  AND  PEAR  STOCKS 

For  tlu  Fall  of  1870. 

We  hare  growing  23  acres  of  the  finest  Pes*  stocks 
ever  see*  in  the  United  Slate*  at  this  season  of  the 
year;  also  8  acres  of  Apple  stocks  that  will  be  large 
and  fine.  - 

Shall  be  pleased  to  give  prices  and  show  them  to 
any  person  who  may  want  extra  fine  stocks. 

O.  fi.  KIMBALL, 
Rosa  Hill  Nuiscaica, 
aug3  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


CHERRY  STONES. 

MA  ZZARD,  new  crop  now  ready. 
&0  cents  per  lb.,  mailed  free ;  or  $8  per  bushel. 
Also,  Trade  List  of  Stock,  Seedlings,  4c. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN, 
Germantown  Nurseries,  Philadelphia. 


BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY. 

600  Acre*.     19th  Tear.     10  Greenhouses. 

Fralttad  Ornamental  Ttm*.  Unttrj  Bt<>ek,  KwgTvta*,  Root- 
griGta,  Hade*  Plants,  Tatipa,  llyariuUn,  Crocnt,  Ltlla*,  Colored 
Frail  snd  Flower  Plato*.  All  at  Wholesale  »od  Retail.  Send  10 
cU  for  caulogoe*. 

V.  K  PIKKXIX,  Bioomioftoa.  111. 


TREES!  TREES! 

Remember  the  old  adage:  Plant  a  tree  and  it  will 
grow  when  you  are  sleeping.    A  fine  stock  of  Fruit, 
Ornamental,  and  Evergreen  Trees.    Grape  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Rosea,  Vines,  Creepers,  &c.    For  Sale  by 
HENRY  DOE  8c  CO. 
Successors  to  david  d.  buchanam 
aug4         117  Spring  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
(^'Catalogues  furnished  on  Application. 


PEACH  STONES. 

200  Barrels,  collected  from  healthy  trees  of  natural 
fruit.    Price,  $3.50  per  barrel. 

JOHN  DONALDSON  ft  CO., 

KlTTANNIKG,  Pa. 


President  Wilder  Strawberry  Plants  in  quantity. 

Good  strong  plants,  grown  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  "Old  Wilder  Place,"  and  warranted  true  to 
name,  ready  for  delivery  this  Fall.    Prices : 

$40  per  1000;  $fi  pr  100;  and  $1  per  dozen. 

Orders  addressed  to  Highland  Smith  ft  Co.,  97 
Fanuiel  Hall  Market,  Boston,  or  A.  P.  CALDER, 

s8  Boston  Highlands,  Mass. 

SPLENDID  DUTCH  BULBS. 

Snch  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crown  Imperials,  Nar- 
cissus, Crocus,  Iris,  Lilies,  Ac.  Send  •  Dollar,  and 
receive  by  return  mail  the  largest  lot  and  the  beat 
Bulbs  you  ever  got  for  the  money.  Try  me  and  hs 
convinced.  E.  B.  JENNINGS,  Florist, 


N.  B. — Large  Bolbnof  L.  snmtnm  foi  SOcaaU,  |>u»tpaid. 


Soulhpurt,  Conn, 
foi  30c*Lt«,  i  Wpaid. 


C.  E.  SUTHERLAND, 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 


CONTRACTING  PLANTER, 
Twenty-first  St.,  below  Green,  Philadelphia. 

First-class  reference  given  on  demand.  au 
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ETCHINGS    &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1  844, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FATEMT  BOEMB&S, 

AND 

IMPBOVED  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

for  'vv'-A.FLnvcxisra- 

Greenliouses,  Graperies,  Propagating  and  Forcing  Houses, 
Conservatories,  Dwellings,  Schools,  &c. 

    v 

Also,  for  Heating  Water  for  Baths  and  Manufacturing  Purposes. 


.*.'•< :  s  '.(i!  ,1.1 


NEW  BOILER,  PATENTED  1867. 


* 
*  « 


Special  attention  is  invited  to  our  Hew  Corrugated  Tire  Box  Boiler,  which 
tubine  the  advantages  of  Great  Heating  Power,  Great  economy  in  Fuel,  Sim- 
plicity in  construction,  Durability,  Completeness,  and  Compactness ;  Easily 
set  up  and  Easily  managed,  with  but  little  care  or  attention ;  does  not  require 
brick  work  in  setting ;  does  net  require  near  so  deep  a  pit  or  cellar  for  the  boiler  to 
and  in  as  the  ordinary  style  of  boiler,  and  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  any  Fuel,  either 
Anthracite  or  Bituminous  Coal,  Coke  or  Wood. 

W«  manufacture  four  sizes  of  the  corrugated  Fire  Box  Boiler }  also  continue  the  manufacture  of  four 
sizes  of  the  combination  Cone  and  Flue  Boiler. 

Five  sizes  of  the  conical  Boiler  and  three  size*  of  Saddle  Boiler,  the  latter  is  designed  to  be  need  in  eon 
nection  with  brick  flues i  »Iw  manufactures  Cast  Iron  Pipe,  Expansion  Tanks,  Vapor  Pans,  Stop  Va  res 
Branches,  lets  and  Wbows  j  also  Iron  Troughs,  for  Propagating  Beds,  and  everjthing  necessarr  for  Green- 
house Heaters,    fiend  for  Circular  and  Reference. 


j.n. 
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Monroe  Co.  Nurseries/ 

EOOBHSrai,  N.  Y. 

We  offer  for  the  Fall  Trade  ofl870,  a  full  line  of  first  cIms 

Nursery  stools. 

in  every  department,  consisting  lately  of  STANDARD  AND  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES,  and  all  kinds  o 
SMALL  FRU1T8.    Also,  an  e*tra  fine  Stock  of 

ORNAMENTAL    TBEES   AND  SHRUBS. 

Would  call  special  attention  to  our 

New  American  and  Kilmarnock  Willows.  Weeping  Mountain  Ash, 

MOUNTAIN  ASH  first  quality  and  extra  size;  and  AMERICAN  ARBORVIT&,  from  one 

to  four  feet  high,  by  the  1000  or  10,000. 

Dealers,  Nurserymen  and  Planters  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  eall  and  examine  our  Stock.  Cor- 
respondence solicited  with  any  who  wish  to  purchase  in  large  or  small  quantities. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  AND  PARTICULAR  ATTENTION. 
Catalogues  furnished  on  application.  Address, 

sept  GOULD  BROTHERS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


REMOVAL  NOTICES. 


Patent  Boilers  for  Greenhouses,  etc., 

Messrs.  WEATHERED  &  CHEREVOY, 

Beg  leave  to  inform  their  numerous  friends  and  customers,  that  the  premises  which 
they  have  occupied  for  the  past  twelve  years  has  now,  through  the  great  increase  o 
their  business,  become  too  small  for  them  to  fulfil  the  orders  entrusted  to  them.  Hav- 
ing now  built  a  large  and  extensive  manufactory,  our  facilities  will  be  greatly  increased, 
where  we  can  complete  all  orders  with  that  promptness  and  dispatch  for  whioh  w 
have  ever  been  noted. 

WEATHERED  &  CHEREVOY, 

No.  46  MARION  STREET, 
Between  Spring  and  Prince,  two  blocks  East  of  Broadway. 
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PATENT  BOILERS, 


J  ^  '1 


Pig  l. 


Fig  2. 


AND  IMPROVED 


Hot  Water  Apparatus, 

No.  46  MARION  STREET.  BETWEEN   SPRING  AND  PRINCE,   NEW  YORK. 

( TWO  BLOCKS  EAST  OF  BROADWAY) 

For  Warming  and  Ventilating  Public  Bnildingi,  Private  Dwelling*,  Greenhouse*,  Graperies, 


Pig.  1  ia  an  outaide  Tiew.    Pig.  2  is  «  vertical  section  through  the  centre. 

This  Boiler  is  the  moet  simple,  the  cheapest,  most  economical  and  powerful  Boiler  ever  offered  to 
the  Puhlic.  It  requires  less  attention  ;  does  not  require  cleaning  to  make  it  effective;  draught  is  alwsys 
good,  there  being  no  water-jacketed  chambers  to  condense  the  smoke  and  choke  up  the  flue. 

The  great  reputation  our  Bailers  have  maintained  for  a  number  of  years,  together  with  our  well  known 
promptness,  punctuality,  and  personal  attention  to  business,  warrant  us  in  guaranteeing  any  work  en- 
trusted to  us  will  be  completed  in  a  substantial  and  satisfactory 


The  following  are  a  few  names  of  Gentlemen  who  have  our  Boiler  in  use  i 

R.  H  Olyphant,  Baq  .,  Dobb'e  Ferry,  N.  T. 
8  D.  Babeock,  E«q  ,  RWerdale,  N.  Y. 
U.  P.  Spalding,  E»q..  Rlrordale,  N.  T. 
Camilla  Marie,  Eaq. ,  lowood.  N .  Y. 
|  Clarksnn  N.  Poller.  Eaq  ,  Hew  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
"  H.  Woleott,  Beq.,  Antoria,  L.  I. 


Drake,  Baq..  Oermantown,  Pa. 
Simon  Cameron,  E«q., Harrlnburg,  Pa. 
J.  D.  Cameron.  Baq.,  Hurrlxborg.  Pa- 
Tana.  Carter,  Baq.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
I.  H.  Dunham,  Esq.,  Chicago,  III. 
Jaa.  B.  Waller,  E»q  ,      '*  " 
W.  J.  Gordon,  Eaq..  Cleveland,  Oblo. 
Ova  Stanley.  Eaq.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Hiram  Cranston,  E»q.,  Sirpbentown.N.  Y. 
Geo  W.  Cuyler,  Eaq.,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
D.  M.  Onborn,  B»q  .  Anbaro.  N.  Y. 
John  B  Duteher,  Eaq.,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 
A.  M  Allerton,  Baq  ,  Bronxville,  .V.  Y. 
Of  orge  Merrill,  Baq.,  Tarry  town,  If.  Y. 


K.  Woolsry,  Eeq. ,  AMoria.  L.  I. 
William  Chorllun,  Beq.,  New  Brighton,  S.  I. 
Wm.  Moller,  EVq.,  No.  6  We»t  2i>th  St ,  N.  Y. 
Geo.  W  .1  ane,  fieq..  No.  8  Weal  2»th  St.,  N.  Y. 
Jae  Y  Smith.  Km).,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Daniel  W.  Colt,  E»q.,  Norwich,  Conn. 
B.  W.  Williams,  Eaq., 


William  Klndlay,  Esq.,  Newport,  B.  L 
William  Kelley,  keq  ,  KL in, beck,  N.  Y. 

WEATHERED  & 


h:s:h 


IEVOY, 
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Dreer's  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
BULBS  AND  OTHER  FLOWER  ROOTS. 


With  directions  for  their  culture  and  management.  Also  a  list  of  ti 
sirable 


h  most 


de- 


sepl 


WINTER  BLOOMING  PLANTS,  ROSES.  CARNATIONS,  CAMELLIAS,*C. 

Choice  Flower  Seeds  for  sowing  in  the  Autumn,  with  a  list  of  the  best 
varieties  of  Small  fruit  8  for  general  cultivation ;  with  numerous  engrav- 
ings and  a  Colored  Plate  of  Hyacinths  mailed  to  applicants. 

DREER'S  PREMIUM  PAN8Y  SEED 

For  sowing  in  the  Autumn,  price  00  cents  per  paper. 

APPLE  GERANIUM  SEED 

Fresh  seed;  our  own  growth;  25  cents  per  paper. 

HENRY  .A-.  DREER, 

Seedsman  and  Florist,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philr. 


TREES-     TREES.  TREES. 

We  offer  a  full  line  of  Nursery  Stock,  in  evert/  department,  with  sp4c( 
ducements  to  Nurserymen  and  Dealers, 

Our  packing  and  shipping  facilities  are  not  excelled  by  any. 
Correspondence  sotici  ted. 
Wholesale  Catalogues  on  application. 

DINGEE   &  CONRAD, 

Harmony  Grove  Nurseries, 
o2  WEST  GROVE,  (  TTESTER  CO.,  fl 


NIMMO  &  SCOLLAY'S 

IMPROVED 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

FOB 

WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Dwellings,  Greenhouses,  Grajxrics, 
Forcing  Pits,  Drying  Rooms, 
Denting  Water  for  Public  BaUts,  ixf. 

Thin  Boilrtr  l«  perCrtly  xolfHenoliiir,  Simple,  Erie 


}i  rim  niiiiMr  l«  perl.  rl\y  M-ir  i  liMuinit,  Simple,  Kri» 
noimritl  und  FoVverfal,  liaviutr,  mora  eflV-rnvo  mr 
U'-v  in        npuce  I  tun  any  U.iilor  la  the  Market. 
289  ADAMS  STREET, 
( Patent  applied  far.)  B  R( 


ROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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HEN'TS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE 
GROUND. 

Most  of  the  tender  plants  that  we  desire  to  pre- 
serve over  the  season,  have  now  been  lifted  from 
the  borders,  and  removed  to  winter  quartern, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  the  beds  will  present  a  rough 
andNbrsaken  appearance.  It  is  too  often  the 
practice  to  leave  the  borders  just  in  this  neglect- 
ed condition  till  spring  lime  returns.  But  the 
person  of  true  taste  finishes  up  the  beds,  and 
makes  all  tidy.  In  the  nbseuce  of  summer  (low- 
ers cveu  order,  pleases. 

But  many  persons  htve  a  reserve  ground  in 
which  evergreens  have  been  planted  out  express- 
ly with  the  view  of  moving  at  this  season  of  the 
year  to  the  flower  beds.  Taken  up  with  good 
balls  of  earth  they  do  not  miss  their  move,  and 
by  a  little  taste,  a  beautiful  winter  garden  is  th« 
result.  We  have  now  so  many  dwarf  hardy 
evergreens  just  fitted  for  this  sort  of  work,  that 
great  scope  can  be  given  for  the  most  varied 
effect. 

Amongst  these  are  White  Spruce  if  trans- 
planted every  year  and  trimmed  a  little,  it  will 
koep  low  many  years ;  Abies  clanbrasiliana, 
Abies  compacta;  Tree  Box  of  many  varieties  ; 
Euonymous  japonicus  of  varieties  in  shaded  lo- 
cations or  where  the  thermometer  does  not  go  .be- 
low zero;  Junipers  of  many  vai  ieties;Kalmiasand 
Rhododendrons;  Silver  Fir,  if  as  with  the  White 
Spruce, it  is  transplanted  annually  and  trimmed  ; 
Mugho  Pine,  American  and  English  Yew;  Ar- 
borvitees  of  all  kinds,  and  Yuccas. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  although  repeated 
over  and  over  again  in  our  journal,  that  death 
from  cold  in  winter  :s  as  often  as  not,  the  effect 


of  impaired  vitality  during  summer.  Hence,  if 
a  plant  is  in  dispute  about  hardiness,  it  is  fre- 
quently enough  to  decide  the  question,  to  know 
whether  it  waa  free  from  mildews  or  leaf  blights 
during  summer.  Not  only  these  matters,  but 
other  things  impair  vitality  and  thus  prepare  for 
the  hand  of  death,  before  even  the  icy  time  ;  and 
a  very  dry  season  is  especially  one  of  the  worst 
of  these  evil  influences.  The  last  season  waa  a 
particularly  dry  one  in  many  places,  and  many 
plants  had  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  hold  their 
own.  Amongst  these  there  will  probably  bo 
great  mortality  if  we  have  auy thing  like  an  aver- 
age hard  winter.  It  will  be  wise,  therefore,  if 
we  have  anything  particularly  valuable,  to  pre- 
pare to  shelter  them  from  cutting  cold,  dry  wiuds, 
or  other  severe  winter  conditions. 

Almost  all  young  trees  are  tenderer  than  they 
are  when  older.  It  is  therefore  no  test  of  the 
hardiness  of  some  rare  thing,  that  a  small  plant 
is  killed  in  the  winter.  Silver  Firs  almost  al- 
ways gets  killed  back  for  a  few  years  in  this  sec- 
tion, unless  protected,  but  yet  gain  a  little  in 
strength.  After  they  arc  ten  years  old  they  will 
endure  our  hardest  weather.  So  Spanish  Chest- 
nuts, English  Walnuts,  and  many  others,  will 
die  back  considerably,  until  they  get  strength. 
Therefore,  protect  any  valued  young  plant,  if 
possible,  no  matter  how  hardy  its  reputation  may 
be. 

Every  one  who  has  dug  up  a  potato  knows  that 
when  the  tuber  has  finished  its  growth,  all  be- 
tween it  and  the  parent  stalk  dies.  If  the  potato 
were  to  remain  undisturbed  till  spring,  frost  and 
other  things  of  course  uninjuring  it,  It  would 
push  up  from  the  place  where  it  stood,  and  a  new 
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set  of  potatoes  push  out,  and  the  space  between 
them  and  the  original,  get  wider  every  year.  So 
year  after  year  there  would  be  this  continual  pro- 
gression.— a  wandering  awaj'  from  the  first  cen- 
tre, until  in  time  the  living  plant  might  be  a  mile 
away  from  the  original  spot  which  gave  it  birth. 
Something  of  this  kind  goes  on  in  all  herbaceous 
plants,— a  part  progresses,  and  a  part  dies  every 
year.  It  is  for  the  want  of  this  knowledge  that  so 
many  friends  lose  these  plants.  Though  all  her- 
baceous plants  move  in  some  such  manner,  they 
do  not  all  go  directly  under  ground,  but  make 
bunchy  stocks  just  above  ground.  In  their  na- 
tive placesof  growth  they  manage  to  get  covered 
with  decaying  leaves  from  the  woods  or  shifting 
sands  on  the  plains,  but  in  cultivation  nothing 
of  this  kind  can  be  naturally  accomplished,  and 
unless  art  comes  to  aid  the  plant  they  soon  die 
away.  An  Auricula,  a  Primrose,  or  a  Carnation 
is  a  good  illustration  of  this.  In  the  two 
former  a  new  crown  is  formed  on  the  top  of  the 
old  one,  and  as  the  lower  parts  in  time  die  away, 
unless  new  earth  is  drawn  up,  success  with  such 
flowers  will  uot  be  great.  The  best  plan  is  to 
take  up  and  replant  every  few  years,  or  cover  the 
running  parts  above  ground  with  earth  so  that 
they  may  have  a  chance  to  get  ucw  roots  from 
the  advancing  stocks.  This  is  noticed  here  at 
this  season  to  show  that  earth  is  the  natural 
covering  for  herbaceous  plants,  and  therefore  one 
of  the  surest  ways  of  preserving  them  safe  through 
winter  is  to  draw  earth  over  them.  In  tho  spring 
they  can  be  unearthed  and  then  divided  and 
set  a  trifle  deeper  than  before,  which  is  all  they 
want  We  are  often  asked  how  to  preserve  Car- 
nations, Chrysanthemums,  Pansies'  Phloxes, 
Hollyhocks  and  so  forth  safe  till  spring.  The 
principles  here  laid  down  will  explain  the  prac- 
tice. 


FRUIT  GARDEN". 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  "how  shall  I  prune?" 
becomes  the  question  of  the  day.  By  far  too 
many  branches  are  left  on  most  trees.  When 
the  tree  is  in  leaf,  the  one  branch  smothers  out 
the  other,  and,  remembering  what  we  have  al- 
ready said  about  the  value  of  healthy  leaves,  few 
leaves  arrive  at  that  perfection  necessary  to  per- 
fect the  best  fruit.  Therefore,  pruuc  out  enough 
of  the  weaker  ones  to  give  the  rest  every  chance 
to  develop  their  leaves  to  the  fullest  extent.  Al- 
so prune  so  as  to  assist  the  plant  to  a  conical 
form,  as  this  enables  the  light  to  act  better  ou  all 


parts  of  the  tree  leaves.  If  trees  have  been  ne- 
glected, in  pruning  now  severely  to  get  them  to 
this  shape  the  result  will  be  to  make  them  throw  out 
shoots  still  more  vigorously  frmn  near  the  parts 
cut  away.  When  these  shoots  apjwar  in  'spring, 
pull  them  out  while  young  with  the  finger  and 
thumb.  The  current  of  sap  will  then  flow  strong- 
ly into  the  shoots  left,  and  tho  ratio  of  crnwth 
will  in  the  end  be  nearly  equal  through  all  the 
branches.  The  How  of  sap  through  a  tree  is 
nearly  like  that  of  water  through  an  uneven 
country.  A  very  little  obstruction  will  turn  the 
course  ;  but  that,  once  started,  soon  becomes  as 
great  a  stream  in  the  nei^  as  in  the  old  channel. 

Apple  trees  have  a  habit  when  old  of  pushing 
out  sappy  shoots  along  the  main  branches  These 
should  be  cut  away  in  addition  to  a  similar  thin- 
ning as  recommended  for  the  pear. 

Dwarf  apples  and  dwarf  pears  should  be  ex- 
amined now  to  see  what  the  borer  is  doing  for 
them.  This  is  the  time  when  they  do  the  most 
destruction,  as  they  are  boring  down  into  the 
stems  for  winter  protection.  A  cut  with  a  jack 
knife  up  and  down  the  stems  so  as  to  avo'd  gird- 
ling as  much  as  possible  is  the  most  certain  de- 
struction. Then,  if  in  spring,  before  the  parent 
insects  begin  to  work,  oiled  paper,  or  rather  tar- 
red paper,  be  put  about  the  stem  nearthe  ground 
they  can  be  kept  out.  It  is  ntrnnge  that  with  so 
little  time  as  borer  hunting  takes,  so  many  thou- 
sand trees  should  be  allowed  to  die  from  their 
attacks  every  year 

Above  all  for  both  apple  and  pear  orchards,  we 
bespeak  a  liberal  dressing— a  top  dressing  of 
something  or  another.  If  no  manure  is  to  be 
had,  even  common  road  sand  will  be  found  to 
havo  a  beneficial  intluence. 

Strawberries  are  much  better  when  protected 
through  the  winter,  no  matter  how  '"hardy" 
they  may  be.  Very  coarse  strawy  manure  is 
the  best  material,  which  can  be  raked  otf  in  ear- 
ly spriug.  A  few  inches  is  sufficient,  just  enough 
to  keep  the  sun  off  when  frozen,  which  all  our 
readers  know,  by  this  time,  is  the  chief  causo  of 
loss  by  frost. 

In  cultivating  raspberries  on  a  large  scale,  they 
do  best  in  hills,  as  the  cultivator  keeps  them 
from  crowding  each  other  so  mucht  For  garden 
culture  they  are  better  in  rows,  the  suckers  to 
be  hoed  out  occasionally  as  they  grow ;  enough 
only  being  left  that  will  be  required  for  fruiting 
next  year.  Where  canes  are  required  for  new 
plantations,  of  course  a  portion  of  the  crop  must 
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be  sacrificed  to  the  suckers.  Most  of  the  foreign 
varieties  are  apt  to  Inge  their  leaves  early  in  hot 
feasons  like  the  last,  before  they  are  quite  ma- 
ture, in  such  canes  they  are  tender  awl  need  pro  ( 
teetini  in  the  winter.  The  best  way  is  to  short- 
en back  one  third  the  cane  ;  dig  nut  a  little  on 
one  side  of  the  bunch  of  plants  ;  from  the.  other 
side  dig  a  little  so  as  to  bend  the  plant  to  the  < 
other,  and  then  cover  the  canes  with  earth. 
Some  bend  the  canes  and  cover  without  this 
►  light  digging  out,  as  they  consider  the  digging 
injures  them  a  little,  but  so  docs  the  bending 
down  without  digging.  The  first  plan  injures 
the  least. 

In  choosing  Dwarf  Tears,  select  those  that 
have  been  budded  close  to  the  ground,  as  when 
they  are  replanted  the  stocks  should  be  buried 
an  inch  below  the  pear  scion,  which  prevents 
the  attacks  of  the  quince  borer.  If  a  long  stem 
has  to  be  buried,  the  usual  consequences  of  deep 
planting  result,  and  do  as  much  injury  as  the 
quince  borer  Also  in  choosing,  select,  if  possi- 
ble, plants  that  have  been  raised  from  cuttings  ; 
for  layered  stocks  have  almost  always  a  long 
deep  tap-looking  root,  on  which  dwarf  penrs  do 
not  do  well.  If  we  have  to  use  such  dwarf  pear 
treet.,  better  shorten  some  of  this  long  trunk  root 
before  planting.  Never  plant  what  appears  to 
be  the  stem  of  a  tree  far  beneath  the  surface,  un 
der  any  circumstances,  for  diseases  will  be  most 
probably  an  ultimate  consequence. 


FORCING  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Few  subjects  are  better  worth  the  attention  of 
nurserymen,  market  gardeners  and  amateurs 
than  this  very  interesting  branch  of  gardening ; 
but  it  has  been  greatly  neglected.  Whether  as 
a  source  of  pleasure  or  profit,  it  is  an  equally  de 
lightful  occupation  ;  and  the  remarks  made  we 
trust  will  be  the  means  of  awakening  some  en- 
thusiasm on  its  behalf. 

Potatoes,  peas,  beans,  cauliflower,  radishes, 
lettuces,  tomatoes,  asparagus,  rhubarb  and  pars- 
ley are  the  chief  vegetables  usually  forced  ;  and 
among  fruits,  the  apricots,  cherry,  fig,  grape, 
nectarine,  peach,  plum  and  pine 

Grapes  every  one  wishes  to  grow.  For  early 
forcing,  they  are  the  best  grown  in  pots,— that 
is  where  fire-heat  is  used  ;  when  a  "cold  grapery" 
is  employed  to  produce  them,  they  are  usually 
grown  in  the  open  ground.  This  is  a  good  sea- 
son to  prepare  for  the  latter  mode  of  culture,  so 
as  to  have  everything  ready  to  plant  out  the 


vines  the  next  spring.  Houses  can  now  be  con- 
structed from  five  to  six  dollars  per  running  foot, 
and  capable  of  growing  grapes  to  perfection,  and 
in  many  places  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  a 
pound  can  be  very  readily  obtained  for  the  fruit. 
The  borders  for  the  vines  need  not  bo  expensive. 
A  dry  bottom  is  essential,  which  must  be  obtain- 
ed cither  by  draining,  or  what  is  better,  eleva- 
ting the  border  above  the  surrounding  soil.  A 
very  durable  and  substantial  border  may  be 
made  by  taking  out  the  soil  two  and  a  half  feet 
deep,  and  filling  in  with  bones  and  broken  stone, 
lumps  of  charcoal,  brickbats,  or  any  coarse  ma- 
terial, to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  then  filling  in  the 
remainder  three  inches  deep  with  sods  from  an 
old  pasture,  to  which  about  a  third  of  well  de- 
composed cow  or  horse  manure  can  be  added. 
The  border  may  extend  under  the  vinery,  and 
some  ten  to  fifteen  feet  beyond. 

Pot  vines  are  usually  fruited  the  year  follow- 
ing that  in  which  they  are  raised.  Plants  struck 
last  spring,  and  grown  all  summer,  will  now  be 
ready,  either  to  put  away  till  wanted  in  spring, 
or  started  at  once,  where  sufficient  heat  is  at 
command  They  should  be  at  once  pruned  to 
the  desired  length,  usually  about  six  feet,  the 
laterals  taken  off.  the  canes  painted  with  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphur  and  soap,  to  destroy  insects  ;  and 
those  not  just  now  required,  either  put  into  a 
cellar  or  shed,  secure  from  frost,  to  avoid  danger 
to  the  pots.  Those  desired  to  fruit  early  should 
be  at  once  placed  in  a  temperature  of  65 ?  to  (50° 
and  the  canes  bent  down  to  aid  in  causing  ah 
the  buds  to  burst  equally.  This,  however,  de- 
pends on  the  condition, of  the  cane  itself.  A  vine 
with  badly  developed  budB  will  not  break  well, 
no  matter  how  well  managed.  The  buds  will 
only  swell  under  the  above  temperature  ;  but  tt 
is  cot  well  to  start  with  much  heat. 

In  a  house  of  thisehnracter  the  fig  may  also 
be  started  at  the  same  time,  and  the  pine  prow 
very  well.  The  other  fruits  named  will  not  do 
so  well  started  with  these,  unless  in  tho  hands 
of  greatly  experienced  gardeners,  as  the  heat  ne- 
cessary to  ripen  the  grapes  so  early  is  too  much 
for  them— Dwarf  Beans,  Tomatoes  and  Cucum- 
bers, would,  however,  do  very  well.  These  may 
be  sown  at  once  for  this  purpose.  Peaches, 
Nectarines  and  Apricots  do  very  well  planted  at 
the  back  walls  of  vineries,  and  especially  do  they 
do  well  in  tubs  and  pots  For  the  latter  mode  it 
is  best  to  grow  them  one  seasou  before  forcing, 
as  better  and  handsomer  specimens  can  be  made 
I  from  one  year  grafted  plants.   Now  is  the  time 
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to  select  those  that  wo  may  desire  to  force  the 
next  spring.  They  should  be  lifted  and  potted  j 
very  carefully,  and  afterwards  placed  in  a  cool  J 
cellar  till  February.  Those  that  were  potted 
last  spring,  and  have  a  good  growth,  aud  are  es- 
tablished sufficient  to  warrant  an  early  forcing, 
may  at  once  be  started  in  a  heat  of  from  45°  to 
5(P,  and  the  heat  increased  to  55°  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks.  They  should  be  previously 
cleaned,  as  already  recommended  for  grapes. 

Plums  and  Cherries  do  not  do  very*  well  forced. 
The  difficulty  is  in  getting  them  to  ri;>cn  well. 
We  liave  seen  the  best  success  when  started  with 
Peaches  at  this  lime.   Strawberries  force  easier  j 
thau  any  fruit,  and  in  our  opinion,  when  gone  1 
into  properly,  will  pay  even  better  than  grapes.  ! 
They  may  be  had  all  the  year  round  when  a  heat 
of  GIT  cau  be  maintained,  simply  by  bringing  for-  I 
ward  a  few  every  two  weeks.   The  pols  of  plants  | 
should  be  prepared  in  September,  six  inch  sizes  1 
Wing  employed.    They  should  be  started  in  a 
heat  of  05%  till  the  (lowers  are  set,  and  ripened 
in  one  of  GO1.    They  must  be  kept  near  the  glass, 
and  the  red  spider  carefully  watclwd.  Those 
who  have  not  command  of  heat  may  have  them 
very  early  by  potting  good  plants,  keeping  them 
iu  a  moderately  dry  place  till  February,  and 
then  setting  them  in  frames. 

A  house  fitted  for  Strawberry  forcing  is  just 
the  place  to  force  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Radish- 
es, Peas  and  Potatoes,  which  do  not  do  well  with 
much  heat.  Any  of  these  may  be  started  now 
either  in  pits  or  boxes.  Peas  are  scarcely  worth 
forcing,  except  as  a  luxury.  They  will  not  bear 
freely  unless  very  near  the  light. 

A  Cauliflower  pit  should  be  in  every  garden 
where  leaves  or  manure  can  be  had.  Radishes 
and  Lettuce  can  be  forced  at  the  same  time,  and 
will  be  in  use  before  the  Cauliflower  grows  in 
their  way.  Pits  of  stone  or  brick,  about  six  feet 
under  and  one  or  two  above  the  ground  are  usu- 
ally employed,  with  glass  sashes  over.  The 
leaves  should  be  filled  in  as  early  as  possible,  so 
as  to  get  their  most  violei.t  heating  over  before 
the  plants  are  set  oul.  A  watering  as  they  are 
filled  in  assists  this,  which  may  be  known  to  be 
effected  by  the  sinking  it  exhibits.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  have  the  plants  set  as  near  the  gLiss  as 
possible ;  a  few  more  leaves,  should,  therefore  be 
added  before  the  six  inches  of  soil  required  is 
placed  on.  The  plants  sown  iu  September  should 
be  planted  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  Lettuce  and 
Radishes  may  be  sowu  broad-cast  between  As- 


paragus, Rhubarb  and  Parsley  are  prepared  by- 
taking  up  the  old  roots  at  this 


nOT  AND  GREENITOUSE. 

Plants  stored  away  for  the  winter  in  cold  pits, 
require  more  care  for  the  first  month  or  so  than 
at  any  other  time  through  the  winter  season. 
Many  of  them  have  unripened  shoots,  or  shed 
many  of  their  leaves,  and  unless  these  be  cut  off 
and  removed,  gangrene  and  decay  commit  dis- 
tressing havoc.    Air  should  be  given  at  every 
opportunity,  and  nothing  omitted  that  will,  iu 
any  way  tend  to  harden  the  plants,  and  send  ve- 
getation to  rest.    No  more  water  should  be  given 
than  just  sufficient  to  prevent  withering,  and 
the  temperature  should  be  kept  as  near  40'  as 
possible,  and  every  chance  taken  to  render  the 
air  about  the  plants  dry.    When  frost  actually 
docs  come,  no  further  caro  than  protection  from 
its  embraces  will  then  be  required.    Plants  so 
hardened,  may  stay  covered  up  for  weeks,  with- 
out any  light  or  air,  and  secure  from  the  slight- 
est injury.    Mice  constitute  the  most  trouble- 
some enemy  in  a  pit  closed  for  any  length  of 
time ;  but  we  have  as  yet  found  nolhiug  better 
than  the  recommendation  given  iu  back  volumes, 
namely,  to  take  peas  and  soak  them  twenty  four 
hours  in  water,  then  roll  in  arsenic  and  sow  in  a 
pot,  as  if  in  the  regular  way  of  sued  sowiug.  A 
few  pots  so  prepared,  should  be  placed  in  the  pit 
before  jiermanently  closing  up.    The  mice  usual- 
ly find  these  pots  at  their  first  cntranco  to  the 
pits.    If  placed  on  the  soil,  they  seem  to  guess 
your  secret,  aud  will  not  '•bite." 

Plants  in  cellars  need  much  the  same  care  as 
those  in  pits.  Avoid  heat  aud  dampness  ;  fre- 
quently however,  plants  suffer  through  getting 
too  dry.  They  should  be  looked  over,  at  any 
rate,  once  a  month,  and  a  little  water  given,  if 
likely  to  become  entirely  dry. 

Plants  in  windows  and  rooms  usually  suffer 
from  excessive  waterings,— very  dry  air  about 
them,— too  great  a  heat,  or  too  much  shade.  As 
much  as  possible,  room  plants  should  be  select- 
ed for  their  indifference  to  these  requirements. 
Succulents,  such  as  Cactuses,  Mesembryanthc- 
mums,  Rocheas,  Crassulas,  Aloes,  &c,  care  not 
how  dry  the  room,  but  they  deraAud  all  the  sun- 
light possible.  Camellias,  Chinese  Primroses, 
Azaleas,  Dicentra  spectabilis,  Polyanthuses, 
Violets,  Hyacinths,  etc.,  do  not  mind  a  little 
shade  'r  but  they  abhor  a  high  temperature. 
Others  again,  while  disliking  heat,  want  light ; 
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of  thf  se  are  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias.  Geraniums, 
Pelargoniums,  Pansies,  Daisies,  Tree  Carnations, 
perpetual  blooming  Pinks,  Hoses,  and  the  like. 
"Leaf  plants,'*  for  the  most  part,  like  a  close, 
moist  atmosphere,  and  a  moderate  degree  of 
heat  to  do  well.  For  these  glass  partitions  and 
closely  glazed  cases  are  usually  employed.  A 
great  error  in  the  growth  of  the  plants  in  these 
cases,  is  to  suppose  they  require  no  air.  The 
closeness  is  to  secure  a  moist  atmosphere,  not  to 
exclude  the  air.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  tem- 
perature is  low,  and  litLle  evaporation  going  on, 
the  opportunity  should  be  seized  to  air  the  cases  ; 
a  few  moments  are  sufficient.  A  very  pretty  plant 
arrangement  may  be  made  in  parlors  that  have 
bay  windows  ;  the  whole  window  may  be  closed 
off  from  the  main  part  of  the  room  by  a  sash, 
and  filled  with  plants.  Some  on  the  floor, — 
some  on  shelves,  and  some  pendant  from  the 
roof.  A  common  oil  lamp  will  be  quite  sufficient, 
with  the  usual  window  shutters,  to  keep  out 
frost  during  the  night  or  extra  severe  weather, 
while  the  regular  day  temperature  of  the  room 
will  suffice  for  that  time.  When  the  lamp  is 
burning,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  ad- 
mission of  fresh  air  from  the  room  at  the  bottom 


of  the  case,  and  for  the  exit  of  consumed  air  at 
the  top  of  the  case.  This  is  best  accomplished 
by  a  tube  to  and  from  the  lamp. 

It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  fumes 
of  burning  coal  gas  is  highly  injurious  to  vegeta- 
tion, and  any  adaptation  of  heating  by  it  will  fail, 
unless  provision  be  made  to  lead  the  fumes  away. 
With  this  precaution,  gas  lights  in  towns  and 
cities,  where  it  can  be  had  cheaply,  would  be 
very  useful  in  heating  small  parlor  plaat  cabi- 
nets. 

To  those  who  have  larger  plant  cabiuels  or 
small  conservatories,  connections  with  heaters 
or  hot  water  from  kitchen  ranges  will  suggest 
themselves.  This  is  often  done.  The  great  er- 
ror we  have  often  noticed  is,  that  the  heat  is  led 
to  the  back  only,  when  it  should  be  continued 
right  to  the  front  or  coldest  part  of  the  house. 
When  heaters  are  employed,  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  is  usually  defective  ;  and,  besides,  the  air  is 
very  dry  and  ungenial  to  healthy  vegetation. 
Evaporating  pans  around  the  mouth  of  the  air 
flues  should  be  used  in  such  cases,— syringing 
done  at  frequent  intervals,  and  pure  fresh  air 
giveu  whenever  a  warm  out-door  spell  furnishts 
I  the  opportunity. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


LAWNS. 

BY  P.  BARRY,  ESQ. 
( Rexuibe/orelhe  Geneva  Hm-tLculturM  Society,  Sep.  15, 1870 ) 

THE  LAWN. 

The  most  important  elements  or  materials  of 
landscape  gardening  are  trees  and  grass.  With 
these,  and  I  might  say  these  alone,  the  hand  of 
taste  can  make  the  most  charming  of  rural 
scenes. 

I  propose  this  cuening  to  offer  a  very  few  re- 
marks, more  by  way  of  suggestion  than  other- 
wise, on  grass-  whatingardenins  phrase  we  call 
the  lawn.  A  space  of  ground,  of  greater  or  less 
extent,  adjoining  the  dwelling,  kopt  short  and 
smooth  by  constant  cutting  and  rolling,  so  as  to 
resemble  velvet,  or  rather,  as  we  tread  on  it  the 
idea  of  velvet  is  suggested,  and  hence  the  expres- 
sion "velvet  lawn  " 

The  reason  why  I  have  chosen  this  topic  is 
that  I  regard  it  as  having  a  most  important  bear- 
ing on  the  the  progress  and  improvement  of  or- 


namental gardening  in  this  country.  Indeed,  f 
think  I  would  not  overstate  its  importance  if  I 
should  say  that  it  is  the  very  foundation  of  the 
edifice. 

BEAUTY  OF  THE  LAWN. 

I  need  not  consume  your  time  by  expatiating 
on  the  beauty  of  a  well  kept  lawn,  apart  from  all 
its  adjuncts  or  ornaments.  You  who  have  seen 
good  examples  will  agree  with  me  that  no  other 
production  of  gardening  art  ou  the  surface  of  the 
earth  gives  more  real  pleasure 

Young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and 
unlearned,  will  stop  to  admire  and  utter  excla- 
mations of  wonder  and  delight  at  the  sight  of  a 
beautiful  lawn,  and  it  is  one  of  those  things  so 
agreeable  to  the  eye,  that  it  may  be  said  we  never 
weary  looking  at  it. 

Beautiful  trees,  plants,  flowers  and  fruits  elicit 
our  admiration,  and  may  even  excite  surprise 
and  wonder  by  their  magnificence,  but  these 
sensations  soon  pass  off.   The  sight  of  the  lawn 
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In  Its  smooth,  soft,  fresh,  enameled  green,  awa- 
kens sensations  of  satisfaction  and  delight  which 
linger  in  our  memory. 

Duriug  my  recent  travels  in  California,  this 
idea  was  brought  to  my  mind  with  peculiar  force. 
We  visited  gardens  filled  with  rare  and  beautiful 
trees  and  gorgeous  flowers  that  called  forth  our 
admiration.  We  saw  natural  scenery  whose 
sublimity  awed  us,  and  we  saw  giant  trees  of 
the  forest  whose  prodigious  magnitude  amazed 
us,  but  we  saw  pieces  of  lawn  that  made  us  all 
exclaim  "how  beautiful  and  we  wonld  revert 
to  it  time  and  again,  and  say  u  how  beautiful  " 
It  is  true  that  in  a  country  like  California,  where 
rain  does  not  fall  for  six  month,  and  all  herbage 
is  dried  and  withered,  a  green  spot  is  more  re- 
markable, and  doubtless  more  highly  apprecia- 
ted than  it  is  in  a  climate  like  ours;  but  a  fine- 
lawn  is  one  of  those  things  thai  are  everywhere 
and  under  all  circumstances  pleasing  and  de- 
lightful to  the  eye,  and  that  even  to  the  eye  of 
uncultivated  taste. 

Downing,  the  most  eloquent  and  appreciative 
of  all  American  writers  on  such  subjects,  snys, 

with  a  lawn  and  trees  one  has  indeed  the  most 
enduring  sources  of  beauty  in  a  country  resi- 
dence. Perpetual  neatness,  freshness  and  ver- 
dure in  the  one ;  ever  expanding  beauty,  variety 
and  grandeur  in  the  other.  What  more  docs  a 
reasonable  man  desire  of  the  beautiful  around 
him  in  the  country  ?  Must  we  add  flowers  ex- 
otic plants,  fruits  ?  Perhaps  so,  but  they  are  all, 
in  an  ornamental  light,  secondary  to  trees  and 
grass,  where  these  can  be  had  in  perfection  " 

44  Without  this  feature,  the  lawn,"  the  same 
writer  adds,  "  no  place,  however  great  its  archi- 
tectural beauties,  its  charms  of  scenery,  or  its 
collection  of  flowets  and  shrubs,  can  be  said  to 
deserve  consideration  in  point  of  landscape  gar- 
dening ;  and  with  it,  the  humble  cottage  grounds 
will  possess  a  charm,  which  is,  among  pleasure 
grounds,  what  a  refined  and  graceful  manner  is 
in  society— a  universal  passport  to  admiration." 

We  all  know  and  feel  the  truth  and  force  of 
these  remarks  of  the  great  author  and  artist. 

ITS  BENEFICIAL  INFLUENCE  ON  TASTE. 

I  have  said  that  I  regarded  the  lawn  as  having 
an  important  bearing  on  gardening  improvement, 
and  for  this  reason.  I  observe  that  where  peo- 
ple succeed  in  making  a  piece  of  lawn  around 
their  dwelling,  their  gardening  taste  improves 
rapidly  ;  disagreeable  objects  become  more  so  in 
contrast  with  the  smooth  grass  and  must  be  re- 


moved, some  choice  trees  and  shrubs  are  added, 
perhaps  a  vase  or  basket  or  bed  of  flowers,  —  one 
object  of  taste  suggests  another  and  another, 
and  thus  we  make  real  progress.  I  see  much  of 
this  change  going  on  in  our  own  city  of  Roches- 
ter. All  around  our  streets  T  we  charming  bits 
of  grass  with  brilliant  beds  and  vases  of  flowers, 
where  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  tangled  un- 
sightly mixture  of  fruit  and  shade  trees,  flowers, 
long  grass  and  weeds.  This  change  has  added 
immensely  to  the  beauty  of  our  city,  and  has. 
doubtless  added  largely  to  the  comfort  and  en- 
joyment of  the  owners  as  well  as  to  the  money 
value  of  their  property. 

Tl.'a  reform  has  been  aided  very  much  recent- 
ly: 1st  by  the  introduction  of  lawn  games,  such 
as  croquet,  which  contribute  so  much  to  the 
pleasure  oi  home  life  both  iu  city  and  country, 
during  the  summer  season.  A  piece  of  smooth 
lawn  is  indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of  these 
games. 

2d  The  introduction  of  the  Hand  Lawn  Mow- 
er. I  should  think  150  of  these  machines  were 
sold  in  Rochester  last  spring.  One  house  alone 
sold  100.  Yet  five  years  ago,  I  might  say  less, 
outside  of  some  half  a  dozen  places  there  was  not 
a  square  rod  of  lawn  about  the  city,  and  not  more 
Mian  two  or  three  mowing  machines  of  any  sort. 
These  horse  and  hand  mowers  have  happily  re- 
moved one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  keeping  a  lawn  in  good  order  at  a  small  ex- 
pense. 

To  know  how  to  cut  short  grass  was  a  qualifi- 
cation confined  to  professional  gardeners,  and 
only  a  few  of  them  cou  d  do  it  well.  Resides, 
it  was  expensive.  It  formerly  required  one  man 
all  the  time  and  frequently  two  to  mow  one  lawn, 
which  we  now  cut  in  about  hall  a  day,  once  a 
wi-ek,  with  a  man  and  horse,  and  do  it  intiuilely 
belter.  The  mowing  of  the  lawn  is  therefore  no 
longer  n  terror,  and  there  is  no  other  difllculty 
that,  I  know  of  worthy  of  mention. 

The  cultivation  of  flowers  in  beds  on  lawns,  as 
now  practised,  is  much  more  satisfactory  than 
the  old  way  of  scattering  tliem  around  the  gar- 
den, and  has  really  given  a  great  impetus  to  flo- 
riculture. 

There  is  no  other  place  where  a  fine  tree  or 
shrub,  or  lied  of  flowers,  appears  to  such  advan- 
tage or  gives  so  much  pleasure  as  when  planted 
on  a  smooth,  well-kept  lawn.  The  grass  to 
them  is  like  the  background  in  a  painting,— the 
|  frame  to  a  pieture  or  the  setting  of  a  diamond. 
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Now  tlu  n,  f-»r  these  reus  »ns,  and  many  more 
which  Plight  be.  urced,  let  us  do  something,  if  wc  ' 
can,  to  etvrotir  i  n>  the  growth  of  this  charming 
feature  <>f  m  >d  rn  irardening.  Th.?  members  of 
this  Kocii'ty  individually  and  collectively,  can 
all  aid.  if  they  will,  both  by  precept  and  example.  1 

LAWKS  FOR  THE  FARM  DWELLINGS. 

I  desire  to  see  every  one  who  has  a  garden,  if 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  devote  a  ' 
portion  of  it  to  a  lawn.    I  know  of  no  other  way  i 
in  which  people  are  so  likely  to  get  the  value  of  j 
their  money.    It  is  a  cheap  luxury,  and  I  do  not : 
wish  to  see  it  con  lined  to  cities  and  vill  iges  and 
their  suburbs.    It  must  extend  into  the  country,  j 
the  farming  districts.     Why  should  not  every  | 
farm-house,  in  our  old  and  rich  farming  districts  j 
in  Western  New  Y«rk,  have  its  broad  and  beau 
tiful  lawn  around  it?    Are  farmers  and  their 
fami  ies,  and  the  friends  who  visit  them,  incapa- 
ble of  enjoying  its  beauties  ?   No.   There  are  no 
more  enthusiastic  admirers  of  a  One  lawn  or  a 
beautiful  garden  scene  than  country  people. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  farmer's  homes  are 
surrounded  by  green  fields,  and  they  have  no 
need  of  lawns. 

This  is  not  true.    A  smooth  and  closely  cut 
lawn  is  no  less  capable  of  yielding  enjoyment  in 
the  country  and  to  the  farmer's  family  than  in 
tha  city  or  village ;  and  nowhere  does  it  appear 
to  belter  advantage  than  when  placed  in  contrast  I 
to  farm  crops,  pastures  and  meadows.    Often  j 
this  summer  have  I  seen  firmer*'  families  endea-  \ 
voting  to  enjoy  the  favorite  game,  croquet,  on  1 
rough  gronnd»araong  tall  weeds,  as  if  they  were  1 
intending  a  burlesque.    In  all  such  cases  I  felt 
quite  like  lecturing  the  good  farmer  on  the  lawn. 
If  it  were  not  an  expensive  thing  requiring  much 
hard  labor,  I  should  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to 
farmers  in  this  country,  where  labor  is  so  scarce 
and  dear,  and  fast  becoming  more  so  ;  but  as 
nearly  the  whole  work  of  making  and  keeping  a 
lawn  can  be  performed  with  horses,  and  as  there 
is  always  spare  horse  labor  on  the  farm,  I  have 
uo  scruples  on  that  score. 

Then  let  us  push  this  reform  into  the  country. 
There  it  is  most  needed.  Only  think  of  the 
change  that  would  be  wrought  in  the  aspect  of 
our  farm  districts,  if  the  gardens  and  dooryards 
which  arc  now  filled  with  a  mixture  of  fruit  and 
shade  trees,  weeds,  grass  and  rubbish,  were  con- 
verted into  a  smooth  lawn  and  planted  with  a 
few  well  chosen  trees  and  shrubs  1  What  a 
source  of  comfort  and  delight  to  the  farmers  and 


their  families  and  those  who  pass  by  them  ! 
And  how  largely  it  would  add  to  their  money 
value  besides  beinir  a  band  of  love  binding  fam- 
ilies to  their  homes.  On  this  last  point  much 
might  lie  said  ;  although  I  mention  it  last,  it  is 
by  no  means  the  least  in  importance.  Farmers  I 
do  more  to  make  your  homes  attractive  to  your 
families,  and  thus  you  will  cultivate  and 
strengthen  the  love  of  home,  which  is  one  of  the 
charms  of  life,  and  without  which  men  and 
women  are  little  bttter  than  wandering  Arabs. 

The  nurserymen  of  the  country,  and  especially 
such  as  those  of  Geneva,  with  extensive  grounds 
and  ample  resources,  can  do  much  to  educate  the 
taste  of  people  in  the  surrounding  country  and 
stimulate  them  to  improvement.  Their  grounds 
may  not  only  be  schools  of  trees  and  plants,  but 
schools  of  rural  taste  and  design. 

The  city  parks  now  springing  up  everywhere 
will  also  exercise  much  influence  on  public  taste. 

Our  sister  city,  Buffalo,  commences  her  park 
this  fall ;  we,  in  Rochester,  hav»  thus  far  only 
talked  about  it.  ThedifAculty  with  us  seems  to  bo 
that  we  have  so  many  excellent  sites  for  a  pub- 
lic park  that  we  cannot  determine  which  is  the 
best. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  LAWN. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  making  and  keeping  of  a 
lawn,  I  will  only  state  the  principal  points  : 

1st.  The  ground  should  be  dry— that  is,  en- 
tirely free  from  stagnant  water.  2d.  It  must  be 
thoroughly  deepened  by  trenching  or  trench 
ploughing  to  the  depth  of  18  to  21  inches.  This 
deep  working  is  of  the  highest  importance,  as 
without  it  the  grass  will  not  be  able  to  resist  the 
effects  of  dry  periods  which  occur  almost  every 
summer  A  week  of  hot,  dry  summer  weather 
will  be  sufficient  to  dry  up  the  gra«s  on  a  thin 
soil,  whilst  on  a  deep,  well  prepared  soil,  a  whole 
month  of  drouth  will  fail  to  destroy  the  verdure. 
We  have  all  seen  frequent  illustrations  of  this 
This  decpeniug  of  the  soil  will  not  only  insure 
the  safety  of  the  grass  in  dry  weather,  but  will 
promote  the  growth  of  all  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants  that  may  be  used  in  planting  it.  The 
depth,  whatever  it  may  be,  should  be  uniform, 
for  if  it  be  deeper  in  some  places  than  in  others, 
the  deep  places  will  settle  and  make  the  ground 
uneven. 

3.  Evenness  of  surface  is  of  great  importance. 
I  do  not  mean  level,  for  and  undulating  surface 
is  quite  as  desirable  for  a  lawn  as  a  level  one  ;  but 
whether  level  or  undulating  it  must  be  smoatb 
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nnd  free  from  even  the  smallest  stones,  as  these 
interfere  with  the  operations  of  the  mowing  ma- 
chine. 

The  operations  of  draining,  deepening,  level- 
ling and  removing  the  fctones,  arc  all  well  under- 
stood, and  need  no  further  comment. 

What  is  the  best  grass  for  a  lawn  ?  is  a  ques- 
tion frequently  asked.  My  answer  usually  is 
Red  Top,  and  about  4  or  6  bushels.  50  or  60 
pounds,  to  the  acre.  The  smaller  quantity  will 
be  sufficient  if  the  seed  be  clear  and  good,  which 
it  seldom  is.  Some  people  recommend  white  clo- 
ver, say  one-fourth,  to  be  mixed  with  the  Red 
Top,  and  this  does  very  well,  but  I  prefer  the 
pure  Red  Top. 

What  is  the  best  time  for  seeding  a  lawn  ? 
Early  in  the  spring,  at  the  first  moment  the 
ground  will  bear  working  All  preparatory  work 
on  the  ground  should  be  performed  in  the  full,  so 
that  during  winter  it  may  settle,  and  any  defects 
that  may  be  developed  can  be  corrected  before 
sowing.  In  thai  spring,  at  the  fitting  moment, 
give  a  light  plowing,  a  good  harrowing,  pick  off 
the  stones,  sow  the  seed  and  give  it  a  good  rolling, 
which  finishes  the  work.  Small  pieces  of  lawD 
where  expense  is  a  minor  matter,  can  be  made 
better  by  using  turf  from  an  old  sheep  pasture  or 
common,  instead  of  seed.  The  annoyance  of 
weeds  which  is  sometimes  experienced  in  newly 
seeded  lawns,  will  thus  be  avoided.  The  pre- 
paration of  ground  for  turf  is  just  the  same  as  for 
seed. 

I  ought  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  many  people 
think  that  oats  or  some  grain  should  be  sowed 
with  the  grass,  but  this  is  a  great  error.  The  re- 
sult of  this  method  usually  is  a  meadow  instead 
of  a  lawn. 

By  sowing  early  in  the  spring,  you  may  have  a 
respectable  lawn  by  midsummer.  Where  turf  is 
employed  it  should,  If  possible,  bo  laid  down  in 
the  fall. 

CARE  AND  KEEPING  OF  A  LAWN. 

The  keeping  of  a  lawn  consists  chiefly  in  fre- 
quent and  careful  mowing  and  rolling.  Our  rule 
is  to  mow  once  a  week— for  a  short  time  in  the 
spring  it  is  scarcely  enough,  aud  in  dry  midsum- 
mer weather  less  frequently  might  answer,  but 
the  adoption  of  a  rule  prevents  its  being  over- 
looked in  the  hurry  of  other  work. 

We  use  one  of  Swift's  mowers,  which  has  a 
heavy  roller  attached.  Where  a  hand  mower  is 
used  without  a  roller,  a  roller  should  occasion- 
ally be  used  by  itself.    A  lawn  will  not  remain 


perfectlj*  smooth  and  firm  on  the  surface  for  any 
great  length  of  time  without  rolling. 

In  well  prepared  soils  a  lawn  will  not  need 
anythiug  in  the  way  of  manure  for  a  long  time. 
A  rank  growth  of  grass  is  not  wanted,  and  ma- 
nure should  never  be  applied.  When  the  growth 
of  the  grass  becomes  feeble  from  lack  of  nourish- 
ment give  it  a  top  dressing  of  compost,  rotten 
turf  from  an  old  pasture  mixed  with  stable  ma- 
nure, well  decomposed  until  the  whole  is  in  a 
fine  mold  ;  then  it  should  be  screened  before 
being  put  on  the  lawn  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
picking  and  raking  off  stones  afterwards. 

The  idea  has  been  quite  prevalent  in  this 
country,  that  the  American  climate  is  too  warm 
and  dry  in  summer  for  lawns.  Ample  expe- 
rience has  proved  this  to  be  an  error  as  regards 
the  northern  States,  at  least.  We  can  now  see 
aa  good  lawns  here  as  in  England,  whoso  lawns 
are  proverbially  beautiful. 

It  is  true  we  have  periods  of  heat  and  drouth 
very  trying  to  them,  and  for  a  time  depriving 
them  of  their  fresh  green  color,  but  the  first  rajn 
restores  it  like  magic,  and  in  small  places  an  oc- 
casional watering  will  preserve  their  freshness 
in  the  dryest  seasons.  Let  it  be  well  understood 
then,  that  the  difficulty  of  climate  is  more  in  im- 
agination than  fact.  As  I  have  already  stated, 
the  most  effectual  way  to  guard  against  the  ef- 
fects of  drouth  is  to  deepen  your  soil.  This 
places  within  reach  a  largo  reservoir  of  moisture 
when  it  is  needed. 

How  to  plant  and  ornament  a  lawn  is  *  ques- 
tion I  will  not  discuss  at  present.  I  feel  no  way 
uneasy  about  that.  I  am  quite  sure  if  the  lawn 
is  made,  and  made  well,  it  will  stand  a  good 
chance  to  be  well  planted.  I  wish  to  see  the 
lawn  made  first,  and  the  planting  done  after- 
wards. There  is  a  great  deal  of  planting  done 
that  amounts  to  nothing,  for  the  want  of  a  right 
start. 

But  we  are  making  progress,  rapid  progress. 
There  are  those  who  assert  that  our  horticultu- 
ral progress  is  chiefly  in  fruit  culture,  which  is 
prosecuted  solely  from  motives  of  gain,  ami 
that  the  growth  of  our  nurseries  do  uot  imlicatc 
a  growth  of  horticultural  taste  This  is  an  er- 
ror.  Only  think  of  the  immense  quantities  of 
ornamental  tives  and  plants  sold  from  the  nur- 
series, from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other. 
Think  of  the  tons  of  flower  seeds,  bulbs,  &c  , 
disseminated  by  our  seedsmen.  Tha  statement 
of  the  sales  of  soma  of  these  articles  would  soem 
fabulous  ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  horticultural 
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taste  is  not  growing !  What  a  mistake  !  I  think,  it  is  well  settled,  pour  common  tar  all  over  the  top; 
on  the  contrary,  that  taste  of  this  kind,  a  real  I  on  a  still  evening,  (a  cloudy  one  if  possible.) 
love  of  gardening,  19  being  developed  here  more  f  when  the  fruit  blossoms  commence  falling,  set 
rapidly  than  in  any  other   country  in    the^  'ire  to  the  aides  of  the  basket,  and  hold  it  up  to 


world,  and  I  anticipate  such  progress  from  this 
time  forward  as  has  never  been  witnessed  before. 

Our  resources  and  facilities  arc  wonderful, 
at  the  present  time,  when  compared  with  twenty 
3*ears  ngo. 

The  number,  extent  and  completeness  of  our 
nursery  and  seed  establishments  offer  every- 
thing that  is  now,  rare,  beautiful  or  excellent, 
from  every  part  of  the  wor'd. 

The  facilities  for  transportation,  steamships, 
railroads,  express  companies,  the  mail  bag?  1 
What  more  could  we  desire  in  these  respects  ?  I 
can  order  plants  from  Europe,  and  in  a  fortnight 
have  them  growing  in  my  garden. 

From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  is  but  a 
pleasant  excursion  of  a  few  days,  and  the  most 
delicate  plants  can  be  safely  smU  from  ocean  to 
ocean  in  as  short  a  time  as  it  formerly  took  be- 
tween Buffalo  and  New  York. 

The  frontier  settler,  far  away  from  railroads, 
can  supply  all  the  wants  of  his  garden  through 
tho  post. 

With  these  wonderful  facilities,  and  from  the 
evidence  of  growiug  taste  we  see  all  around  us, 
we  are  warranted  in  predicting  great  progress. 
Our  people  move  rapidly,  and  those  of  us  who 
may  live  ten  years  hence,  will  witness  great 
changes. 

We  are  now  far  ahead  of  all  other  countries  in 


the  tree,  so  as  to  let  smoke  pass  all  through  it ; 
if  there  is  a  flame,  pour  on  more  tar,  so  as  to 
produce  a  heavy  dense  smoke.  •  Repeat  this  pro- 
cess just  after  the  blossoms  have  fallen.  After 
I  the  smoke  penetrates  well,  some  of  the  Curculios 
fall  dead,  and  if  the  smoke  is  very  heavy,  it  kills 
them  all.  This  can  bs  ascertained  by  laying  a 
cloth  under  the  tree. 

I  was  told  by  another  person  that  the  hay  was  put 
into  buckets  or  pans  ami  hung  to  the  lowest  limb 
near  the  centre  of  the  tree.  This  might  save 
time  where  thero  were  •many  trees,  and  if  all 
were  smoked  at  once  few  could  escape. 


CEDAR  OF  LEBANON". 

BY  MR.  J.  JAY  SMITH,  GKRMAXTOWJT,  PHILA. 

I  believe  your  Journal  said,  some  very  few 
years  ago,  that  I  was  the  first  to  exhibit  full  ripe 
cones  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  at  the  Horticultu- 
ral Society  in  Philadelphia.  Whether  the  first 
in  America,  I  know  not ;  I  only  wish  to  tell  you 
that  the  same  tree  planted  34  years  ago,  is  again 
in  full  bearing,  and  a  bcautifuj  object  it  is.  Per- 
haps few  of  nature's  productions  exhibit  more 
jwrfect  beauty  than  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon  cono.  Its 
form,  solidity,  with  the  elegance  of  the  spray  to 
which  it  is  so  firmly  attached,  cannot  bo  sur- 
passed. The  whole  is  a  model ;  and  then  tho  his- 


fruit  culture,  and  my  belief  is  that  the  time  is  |  torical  character  that  attaches  to  its  biblical  rc- 
not  far  distant  when  we  shall  be  equally  in  ad- I  cord.   Why  are  they  so  few?   Possibly  they 


vance  in  ornamental  horticulture. 

hot  us  of  Western  New  York,  who  enjoy  so 
many  advantages,  do  our  best. 


DESTROYING  THE  C17RCUMO. 

BY  MISS  A.  O.,  BEADING,  PA. 

Hearing  that  several  of  our  fruit  loving  citi- 
zens h  id  tried,  with  success,  the  following  plan 
to  get  rid  of  these  pests,  I  send  you  a  statement 
obtained  from  Mr  Bartram  Conrad,  who  tried  it 
for  tho  protection  of  his  plum  trees  I  have 
heard  of  four  others  who,  by  lb  ;  same  method, 
secured  crops  of  plums ;  in  two  instances  the 
tries  werthloaded  with  plums. 

Put  some  hay  into  warm  brim  and  saak  it 
well,  then  spread  it  out  and  let  il  become  nearly 
dry,  so  as  to  burn  slowly  ;  attach  a  win  basket 
to  a  pole,  and  press  H12  hay  firmly  into  it,  when 


grow  too  slow  for  Americans,  but  a  fine  "Cedar" 
is  an  heirloom  on  any  place,  and  1  would  advise 
more  planting  of  them. 


CLIMBING  PLANTS. 

BY  PROF.  W.  J.  BEAL. 

[Concluded) 
Ampelopsti  quinqiief<Aia  climbs  by  tendrils  like 
the  graj>e-vine,  but  in  addition  has  a  way  of 
bidding  fast  to  plai  n  surface  s  by  means  of  little  disks 
or  cushions.  These  disks  arc  apparently  never 
developed  without  a  contact  with  somj  object. 
A  tendril  which  ha<not  become  attached  to  any 
body  docs  not  contract  spirally ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  two  shrinks  into  the  finest 
thread,  withers  and  drops  off.  An  attached  tcn- 
>lril,  on  tho  oth?r  hand,  contracts  spirally,  and 
thus  becomes  highly  elastic  ;  so  that  wlun  the 
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main  foot-stalk  is  pulled,  the  strain  is  filially 
distributed  to  nil  the  attached  disks.  During 
the  following  winter  it  ceases  to  live,  but  remains 
firmly  attached  to  the  stem  and  to  the  surface  of 
attachment.  The  gain  in  strength  and  durabil- 
ity in  a  tendril  after  its  attachment  is  something 
wonderful  They  adhere  still  strong  after  an 
exposure  to  the  weather  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  One  single  lateral  branchlet  of  a  tendril, 
estimated  to  be  at  least  ten  years  old,  w  is  still 
elastic  and  supported  a  weight  of  exactly  two 
pounds.  This  tendril  had  five  disk-bearing 
branches  of  equal  thickness  and  of  apparently 
equal  strength,  so  that  this  one  tendril,  after 
having  been  exposed  during  ten  years  to  the 
weither,  would  have  resisted  a  strain  of  ten 
pounds. 

Spiral  Contractions.— Tendrils  of  many  kinds 
of  plants  if  they  eatch  nothing,  contract  after  an 
interval  of  several  days  or  weeks  into  a  close 
spire.    A  few  contract  into  a  helix. 

The  spiral  contraction  which  ensues  after  a 
tendril  has  caught  a  support  is  of  high  service  to 
all  tendril-bearing  plants  ;  h  mce  its  almost  uni- 
versal occurrence  with  plants  of  widely  different 
orders.  When  caught,  the  spiral  contraction 
drag*  up  the  shoot.  Thus  there  is  no  waste  of 
growth,  and  the  stretched  stem  ascends  by  the 
shortest  course.  A  far  more  im;>ortant  service 
rendered  by  the  spiral  contraction  is  that  the 
tendrils  are  thus  made  highly  elastic  The  strain, 
as  in  Ampelopsia,  is  thus  equally  distributed  to 
the  several  attached  branches  of  a  branched  ten- 
dril. It  is  this  elasticity  which  saves  both 
branched  and  simple  tendrils  from  being  torn 
away  during  stormy  weather.  In  one  case  ob- 
served, the  Bryony  safely  rode  out  the  gale,  like 
a  ship  with  two  anchors  down,  and  with  a  long 
range  of  cable  ahead  to  serve  as  a  spring  as  she 
surges  to  tho  storm.  When  an  uncaught  tendril 
contracts  spirally  the  spire  always  runs  in  the 
same  direction  from  tip  to  ba*c.  A  tendril,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  has  caught  a  sup|>ort  by 
its  extremity,  invariably  become  twisted  in  one 
part  in  one  direction,  and  in  another  part  in  the 
opposite  direction  ;  the  oppositely  turned  spires 
being  separated  by  short,  straight  portions. 

Sometimes  the  spires  of  a  tendril  alternately 
turn  as  many  as  five  times  in  opposite  directions 
with  straight  portions  between  them  ;  even  seven 
or  eight  have  been  seen  by  M.  Leon.  Whether 
few  spires,  or  many,  there  are  as  many  in  one 
direction  as  in  the  other.   To  give  an  illustra- 


tion :  when  a  haberdasher  winds  up  ribbon  for  a 
customer  he  does  not  wind  it  into  a  single  cor".  ; 
fey  if  he  did,  the  ribbon  would  twist  itself  as 
many  times  as  there  were  coils  ;  but  ho  winds  it 
into  a  figure  of  eight  on  his  thumb  an  1  little  fin- 
ger, so  that  he  alternately  takes  turns  in  opposite 
directions,  and  thus  the  ribbon  is  not  twisted. 
So  it  is  with  tendrils,  with  this  sole  difference, 
that  they  take  several  consecutive  turns  in  one 
direction,  and  then  "the  same  number  in  an  op- 
posite direction  ;  but  in  both  cases  the  self-iwist- 
ing  Is  equally  avoided.  Pasxiflnra  yrat-ifis  has 
the  most  sensitive  tendrils  which  were  seen  ;  a 
bit  of  platina  wire,  one-fiftieth  of  a  grain  in 
weight,  gently  placed  on  the  concave  point, 
caused  two  tendrils  to  become  hooked.  After  a 
touch  the  tendril  began  to  move  in  twenty-five 
seconds.  Dr.  Asa  Gray  siw  tendrils  of  Si^yos 
move  in  thirty  seconds.  Other  tendrils  move,  in 
a  few  minutes  ;  in  the  Dictnlra  in  half  an  hour; 
in  the  Smilax  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter ;  and  in 
the  Ampelopsis  still  more  slowly.  Tendrils  move 
to  the  touch  of  almost  any  substance,  drops  of 
water  excepted  Adjoining  tendrils  rarely  catch 
each  other.  Some  tendrils  have  their  revolving 
motion  accelerated  and  retarded  in  moving  to 
and  from  the  light;  others  are  indifferent  to  its 
action  America,  which  so  abounds  with  arbor- 
eal animals,  abounds  with  climbing  plants  ;  and, 
of  the  tendril-bearing  plants  examined,  the  most 
admirably  constructed  come  from  this  grand 
continent,  namely,  the  several  species  of  JUgno- 
nia,  E.cremocarpun,  Cobaca,  and  Amjxlopsis. 

Root  Ciimbers.—Ficus  repens  climbs  up  walls 
just  like  ivy  ;  when  the  young  rootlets  were  mado 
to  press  lightly  on  slips  of  glass  they  emitted, 
after  about  a  week's  interval,  minute  drops  of 
clear  fluid,  slightly  viscid.  One  small  drop  the 
size  of  half  a  piu's  head,  was  mixed  with  grains 
ofsand.  The  slip  of  glass  was  left  exposed  in  a 
drawer  during  hot  and  dry  weather.  The  miss 
remained  fluid  during  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  days  ;  how  much  longer  was  not  observed. 
Tho  roots  s?em  to  first  secrete  a  slightly  viscid 
fluid  and  then  absorb  ihe  watery  plants,  and  ul- 
timately leave  a  cement. 

Plants  become  climbers  in  order,  it  may  bo 
presumed,  to  reach  the  light,  and  to  expose  a 
large  surface  of  leaves  to  its  action  and*  to  that 
of  the  free  air.  This  is  effected  by  climbers  with 
wonderfully  little  expenditure  of  organized  mat- 
ter, in  comparison  with  trees,  which  have  to 
support  a  load  of  heavy  branches  by  a  massive 
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trunk.  Because  these  climbing  plant*  graduate 
into  each  other  they  have  "become"  climbers  by 
gradual  changes.  This  looks  too  much  like  the 
old  fanciful  theory  that  has  again  and  again  ap- 
peared, namely,  the  giraffe  acquired  his  long 
neck  by  a  constant  desire  for  high  twigs,  and  an 
effort  to  reach  them ;  the  elephant  his  long  trunk 
by  a  similar  desire  and  effort  t"»  ivach  the  grass 
at  his  feet.  We  cannot  see  how  homology  indi- 
cates descent.  We  do  not  believe  because!  the 
various  modes  of  inflorescence  run  into  each 
other  (ftomologoHs),  that  they  have  all  been  de- 
rived from  one  common  form.  Mr  Darwin  be- 
lieves that  leaf  climbers  were  primordially  twi- 
ners and  tendril-bearers  were  primordially  leal- 
climbers  ;  and  thinks  he  understands  how  the 
change  has  been  brought  about ;  yet  he  says  "if 
we  inquire  how  the  petiole  of  a  leaf,  or  the  pe- 
duncle of  a  flower,  or  a  branch  first  becomes 
sensitive,  and  acquires  the  power  of  bendinsr 
towards  the  touched  side,  we  get  no  certain 
answer.''  We  are  again  silenced  if  we  inquire 
how  the  stems,  petioles,  tendrils  and  flower  pe- 
duncles first  acquired  their  power  of  sponta- 
neously revolving  Below  we  give  a  good  sample 
ef  Darwinism. 

*'If  these  views  be  correct,  Lathynui  nhsolia 
must  be  descended  from  a  primordial  spirally- 
twining  plant ;  that  this  became  a  leaf  climber  ; 
that  first,  part  of  the  leaf,  and  then  the  whole 
leaf  became  converted  into  a  tendril,  with  the 
size ;  that  this  tendril  lost  its  branches  and  be- 
came simple,  then  lost  its  revolving  power  (in 
which  state  it  would  resemble  the  tendril  of  the 
existing  L.  aphaca)  and  afterwards  losing  its 
prehensile  power  and  becoming  foliacious,  would 
no  longer  be  called  a  tendril.  In  this  last  stage 
(that  ol  thcexisting  L.  nlisolia)  the  former  tendril 
would  re-assume  its  original  function  of  a  leaf, 
and  its  lately  largely  developed  stipules  beiug  no 
longer  wanted,  would  decrease  in  size."  He  be- 
lieves that  the  capacity  of  acquiring  the  revolv- 
ing power  on  which  most  climbers  depend  is 
inherent,  though  undeveloped,  in  almost  every 
plant  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  Notwithstand- 
ing his  peculiar  views,  which  are  so  enticing  to 
many,  we  must  acknowledge  that  he  is  a  shrewd 
nud  accurate  observer,  and  that  in  this  paper,  as 
in  many  others,  he  has  patiently  collected  a  vast 
amount  of  valuable  information  upon  a  great  va- 
riety of  subjects. 

[As  we  have  before  stated,  we  are  indebted 

to  the  American  Naturalist  for  this  highly  in- 
teresting paper.  -Ed. 


HONEYSUCKLES. 

BY  J  M. 

The  sort  known  as  the  Belgian,  is  the  best 
flowering  one  in  a  collection  of  6  or  8  I  have. 
From  about  a  dozen  small  plants  of  it,  a  constant 
succession  of  bloom  has  been  had.  Its  fragrance 
is  most  delightful ;  a  small  bunch  of  the  flowers 
gathered  to  day,  emits  a  perfume  which  pervades 
the  whole  room.  It  isalsoa  very  rapid  grower;  the 
flowers  before  they  expand,  show  an  entire  rosy 
pink  surface,  but  on  the  opening,  the  yellow  of 
the  inside  of  the  corolla  is  shown,  thus  making  a 
pleasing  contrast.  The  new  Japan  sort,  L.  Hal- 
liana,  was  sold  first  by  some  as  a  perpetual  bloom- 
er ;  this  I  have  found  is  not  its  character.  With 
me  its  value  consists  in  its  flowering  after  the  old 
Japan  aud  the  Chinese  have  done.  It  is  true 
that  a  few  flowers  may  occasionally  be  seen  on  it 
at  different  ti  mes  throughout  the  season,  as  in  older 
varieties,  but  they  arc  n  »t  sunt  dent  in  number  to, 
with  truth,  be  called  everbloomimj.  The  Bel- 
gian possesses  the  qualities  tnc  Halliana  was 
advertised  to  have,  and  is  far  more  fragrant,  and 
continues  blooming  till  frost. 


DRYNESS  OF  SOIL  AN  AID  TO  THE  RI- 
PENING OF  WOOD  IN  TREES, 
PLANTS,  &c. 

BY  J.  M. 

Gardeners  are  sometimes  inconvenienced  when 
engaged  in  in-door  grape  growing,  by  the  length 
of  time  the  vine  retains  its  leaves.  As  the  cold 
nights  of  the  autumn  approach,  they  become  un- 
easy about  their  greenhouse  plants  plunged  out 
of  doors,  and  find  their  grape  vines,  with  many 
leaves  yet  green  on  them,  very  much  in  the  way. 
The  process  of  ripening  may  be  advanced  by 
withholding  a  greater  part  of  the  water  usually 
given  them,  for  some  weeks  previous  to  their 
usual  time  of  leaf  shedding.  When  it  is  evident 
that  all  growth  has  stopped  for  the  season,  the 
quantity  of  water  can  be  lessened  and  the  vines 
be  cleared  of  leaves  and  ready  tostow  away  for  the 
winter  some  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  Exam- 
ples of  this  may  be  seen  in  trees.  In  the  front 
of  my  house  stank  a  row  of  Silver  Maples,  aud 
in  the  rear  near  a  well,  another  tree ;  those  in 
front  having  been  without  rain  for  a  long  time, 
have  strewn  the  ground  with  their  leaves,  whilst 
from  the  one  near  the  well,  with  its  roots  in  par- 
tial contact  with  the  water,  not  a  leaf  has  yet 
fallen.    With  trees  or  shrubs  not  entirely  hardy, 
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a  wet  situation  favoring  late  growth  would  place 
the  question  of  its  injury  by  frost  beyond  a  doubt 
in  the  affirmative. 

f\Ve  doubt  the  conclusion  of  our  correspon- 
dent, although  wc  know  it  is  the  general  opin- 
ion. If  a  tree  grow  late  from  diseases —say  for 
instance  a  tree  lose  its  leaves  by  fungus  and  then 
make  a  sveond  growth,  such  ui;ri|>c  wood  will 
suffer.  But  in  a  healthy  tree,  that  one  will  get 
through  the  winter  best  which  retains  its  leaves 
the  longest. 

The  interesting  note  in  reference  to  grape 
vines,  refers  of  course  to  those  cases  in  which 
plants  and  grape  vines  arc  grown  together  in  the 
same  house.— Ed.  1 


THE  LAW  OF  FASCIATION  AND  ITS 
RELATION  TO  SEX  IN  PLANTS. 

BY  THOMAS  MKE1IAN.  OERM ANTOWX,  I'A. 

Head  before  Uie  A  merienn  A**ocintion  for  the  Atltxtncemcnl 
af  Science,  at.  Troy,  A*  Y,  Aw/u»t  Wh,  ISTii. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association,  Dr. 
Sterry  Hunt  handed  me  a  fasciateil  branch  of  TV- 1 
ecu  bahnmca,  in  which  the  branchlets  of  the  fas- 
cicle presented  a  very  distinct  appearance  from 
the  normal  form    In  the  language  of  the  person 
who  directed  Dr.  Hunt's  attention  to  it,  it  seamed 
as  if  a  Norway  Spruce  was  being  developed  from 
the  Balsam  Fir.  From  facts  I  had  previously  ob- 
served and  embodied  in  my  paper  on  Atlnation  in 
Omifero\  read  at  Chicago,  it  was  clear  that  these 
branchlets  did  not  possess  the  aduating  power 
which  I  showed  in  that  paper,  to  be  character- 
istic of  the  highest  vigor.    Tlx ;  leaves  were  not 
distichous,  but  scattered  around  the  weak  stems, 
terete,  and  in  every  respect  like  those  on  plants  in 
theyoungsccdlingstate;and  corresponding  in  this 
charac  y-r  with  the  free  leaves  in  Arborvita?,  Juni- 
per and  similar  plants,  when  the  branch  *s  arc  for- 
ced to  grow  in  shady  places,  or  under  othercondi- 
tions  unfavorable  to  perfect  nutrition    I  was  as- 
tonished at  the  suggestion  that  filiation  c  >uld 
possibly  bd  a  weakness  of  development ;  because, 
though  very  little  has  been  writtiu  about  this 
phenomenon,  all  that  I  have  read  refers  t  >over — 
nutrition  as  the  probable  causa.    I  believe  i  can 
now  offer  some  fa  Us  which  will  show  that  there 
may  bo  two  distinct  causes  of  fasciation,— one  an 
abundant  supply  of  nutrition,  whi*:h  e  r.\*  >\\  lites 
together  parts  normally  free,  as  we  often  see  in 
aspingiH,  plantains,  dan  lelions  and  other  com- 
mon thing*,— the  other  a  weakened  flow  of  vital- 
ity, w'.iie  i  is  not  able  to  combine  parts  together,  | 


which  usually  go  to  make  up  the  integrate  struc- 
turo,nnd  which  then  take  the  form  known  am  in  gst 
the  people  generally  as  "  Crow's  nest  branches." 

That  the  last  cause  was  probable  in  the  case 
before  me,  I  saw,  as  I  have  already  stated  I 
found  several  specimens  ou  living  trees  of  Bal- 
sam Fire  near  me  similar  to  the  one  given  to  me 
by  Dr.  Hunt,  and  watched  them  frequently. 
That  they  wero  weak  deve'opments,  was  clear 
from  the  fact  that  they  made  little  more  than  an 
inch  of  growth  every  year,— that  the  leaves,  usu- 
ally of  a  dark  green,  were  of  a  paler  hue,  —they 
were  destroyed  by  the  first  frosts  of  autumn,  be- 
coming as  deciduous  as  the  larch,  while  the  regu- 
lar leaves  continued  evergreen, -and  many  of 
the  fasciated  shoots  died  during  the  course  of 
the  winter.  The  pale  tint  was  evidence  of  de- 
fective nutrition,  as  it  is  well  known  to  every 
practical  gardener  that  when,  from  any  cause,  the 
fibre*  of  a  plant  become  injured,  and  the  free 
supply  of  sap  is  from  any  cause,  as  by  ringing 
the  bark,  cut  off  from  the  leaves,  they  become  of 
a  pale  sickly  hue.  It  was  also  evident  from  the 
inability  of  the  fascicle  to  keep  its  leaf  green,  and 
some  of  its  branchlets  alive  during  winter,  that 
vitality  was  at  a  low  stage. 

I  examined  the  fasciated  branches  on  other 
kinds  of  trees,  and  found  these  general  results  in 
;  all ;  but  in  noae  so  well  illustrated  as  in  a  sassa- 
fras tree  which  had  nearly  all  of  its  branches  in 
this  condition,  one  of  which  I  exhibit.  Another 
tree  was  alongside  of  it  quite  free  from  this  char- 
acter. The  one  with  the  fasciated  branches  was 
not  near  as  large  as  the  other,  although  there 
appeared  no  p.-ason  in  soil  or  other  circumstan- 
ces why  it  should  not  b\  A  great  number  of 
the  branchlets  in  the  fascicles  also  died  out  every 
winter. 

I  was  very  anxious  to  find  how  these  fasciated 
branches  would  behave  in  a  state  of  inflores- 
cence, but  could  not  find  any  case  of  one  bearing 
flowers  At  length  I  discovered  them  in  the 
common  blackberry,  Rub  ha  villotus,  and  was 
pleased  to  find  that  they  not  only  onfirmed  the 
view  1  had  taken  of  the  cause  of  this  kind  of  fas- 
ciation, but  also  furnished  in  the  most  unex- 
pected manner,  new  facts  in  favor  of  my  theory 
of  last  year  respecting  S'ix.  namely:  that  the  m  tle 
is  the  offspring  of  a  declining  vitality.  These  fas- 
ciated brmches  in  Rubus  I  am  inclined  to  think 
common,  and  it  will  be  very  easy  to  verify  the 
following  facts:  In  these  fasciated  branches  the 
|  number  of  branchlets  varies  from  five  to  fifteen. 
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The  pale  tint  characteristic  of  failing  nutrition 
is  particularly  marked,  while  the  lower  leaves 
die  away  earlier  than  in  those  branches  on  the 
same  cane  produced  in  the  regular  way.  That 
the  whole  of  these  leaves  will  fall  first  I  antici- 
pate, but  cannot  speak  from  actual  knowledge* 
He  re  are  perfect  evidences  of  failure  of  nutrition, 
decreased  vitality,  and  fasciation  all  going  along 
together. 

Now  in  its  relation  to  sex.  I  pointed  out  in 
my  paper  on  this  subject  last  year,  that  the  flow- 
er bearing  parts  of  plants  were  weak  in  propor- 
tion as  they  diverged  from  the  feminine  condi- 
tion. In  a  polygamous  plant  the  pistillate  llow- 
er  is  on  the  stoutest  axis*,— the  hermaphrodite 
the  next,— the  male  the  weakest.  So  also  in  the 
grades  of  masculine  weakness.  When  the  male 
flowers  had  their  stamens  reduced  to  petals,  the 
plant  or  axis  of  the  plant  was  weaker  than  be- 
fore ;  and  when  the  sepals  took  on  the  character 
of  leaves,  or  the  leaves  lost  their  chlorophyllous 
character  and  simulated  petals,  vitality  was  well 
known  to  horticulturists  to  be  in  a  weaker  state 
than  in  other  cases. 

Here  ate  the  same  illustrations.  As  you  see 
in  this  specimen,  the  lower  branches,  pushing  in 
the  usual  way,  have  the  regular  calyx  segments; 
but  in  the  upper  set  of  fasciatcd  ones,  the  seg- 
ments have  taken  on  a  leaf-like  form,  the  sta- 
mens have  increased  in  size,  and  the  pistils,  as 
shown  by  the  great  number  in  some  flowers  which 
have  failed  to  swell  out  their  ovaries,  are  propor- 
tionately defective.  A  tendency  to  masculinity 
is  clearly  in  connection  with  defective  nutrition, 
decreased  vitality  and  fasciation. 

I  saw  this,  however,  still  more  clearly  demon- 
strated in  a  field  of  a  cultivated  variety  of  black- 
berry—the  Wilson  s  Early,  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Win.  Parry  of  Cinnaminson,  New  Jersey.  His 
son  Levi,  an  intelligent  and  observing  young 
man,  called  my  attrition  to  the  fact  that  wher- 
ever these  fascicles  occurred  the  flowers  were 
nearly  double,  and  no  fruit  followed.  I  found  this 
to  be  the  case  so  far  as  the  flowers  were  concern- 
ed. In  some  there  were  as  many  as  twenty  pe- 
tals, and  the  calycine  segments  were  largely  fo- 
liaceou8.  There  could  not  be  clearer  illustra- 
tions of  masculinity  and  fasciation  going  along 
together. 

Returning  to  fasciations  of  the  "Crows  nest" 
kind,  we  may  then  safely  say  that  they  arc  bun- 
dles of  branches  formed  from  germs,  which,  if 
nutrition  had  been  sufficient  to  provide  the  re- 
quired vitality,  would  have  adnated  together  and 
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t  formed  one  vigorous  united  axis,  instead  of  as 
now,  each  struggling  on  in  its  own  weak  way.  I 
am  aware  that  this  conclusion  may  conflict  with 
received  theories  as  to  the  formation  of  axis  or 
stein.  It  would  seem  to  imply  that  one  i>erfeet 
branch  is  but  a  collection  of  smaller  homogenous 
ones.  I  sometimes  see  cases  which  indicate  that 
this  may  be  so.  I  have  here  a  portion  of  a  cane 
,of  Jiubus  oecidentalis.  At  the  base  it  is  no  thick- 
er than  the  average  of  other  canes  ;  but  near  the 
middle  of  its  length,  it  has  separated  into  four 
smaller  canes.  It  has  been  usual  to  regard  these 
cases  as  the  result  of  an  easily  and  accidental 
union  of  several  points ;  but  in  this  case  there  is 
no  increase  in  bulk,— nothing  but  clear  assump- 
tion to  warrant  any  such  a  theory.  On  the  con- 
trary, every  appearance  suggests  not  that  the 
union  of  branches  is  the  accident ;  but  that  that 
is  the  normal  condition  ;  and  that  it  is  the  divi- 
sion into  the  fasciatcd  branchlets  which  is  the 
departure  from  the  rule. 

I  donot,  however,  wish  toask  for  this  suggestion 
anything  more  than  it  may  be  worth.  Others 
more  able  than  I,  can  interpret  the  circumstan- 
ces. The  main  object  I  have  had  in  this  paper, 
is  to  show  that  all  the  circumstances  which  ac- 
company fasciation,  are  those  connected  with  a 
low  stage  of  vitality.  On  this  I  think  there  can 
be  no  mistake. 

[At  the  conclusion  of  thereading,  Mr.  Median 
said  that  as  he  had  already  observed  in  the  pa- 
per, he  had  not  been  able  to  And  fasciatcd 
bunches  with  flowers,  except  in  Bubus,  so  as  to 
draw  many  facts  from  sex  as  to  the  causes  of 
fasciation.  But  while  with  the  excursion  of  tho 
Society  to  Albany  the  day  before,  he  had  found 
a  plant  of  Atriplcx  rosea  with  a  fasciated  branch. 
He  exhibited  this  specimen,  and  showed  that  it 
had  eight  branchlets  from  the  fascicle  and  all  had 
male  flowers  only,  while  each  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  plant  bore  male  and  female  flowers,  sepa- 
rate, and  according  to  the  law  ho  had  already 
pointed  out  in  his  paper  on  sex,  namely  with  the 
male  flowers  ou  the  weakest  axes,  and  the  fe- 
male on  the  stronger  ones. 

Professor  Gill,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
said  he  6hould  be  glad  to  know  from  Mr.  Mee- 
han  how  far  he  intended  to  carry  his  theory  of 
sex  ?  For  himself,  he  thought  it  of  very  limited 
application,  if  at  all  true.  He  entered  into  era- 
bryological  reasons  to  show  that  it  was  not  true 
in  the  animal  world. 

Mr.  Mechan  said  that  in  his  paper,  read  last 
year,  and  in  all  his  papers  elsewhere,  he  had  con- 
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fined  himself  to  fads  which  he  himself  had  ob- 
served and  verified.  If  he  were  to  go  into  the 
auininl  department  of  this  subject,  he  should 
have  to  take  other  peop'e's  observations  instead 
of  bis  own,  which  would  place  him  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  defender  of  a  theory  rather  than  a  sim 
pie  presenter  of  facts.  lie  considered,  there- 
fore, that  for  the  purposes  of  such  a  dfcemsion 
he  might  say  he  knew  nothing  of  zoology,  and 
must  therefore  decline  to  discuss  it  with  Prof. 
Gill  from  that  point  of  view.  He  had.  however, 
studied  it  well  in  the  botanical  field  and  if  any  gen- 
tleman was  not  yet  satisfied  with  the  theory  on  the 
facts  already  presented, he  was  prepared  to  go  fur- 
ther into  it.either then oratany  time  lie  repeated, 
that  no  instance  had  Wen  brought  to  his  notice 
which  disproved  his  position,— where  any  evi- 
dence was  afforded,  it  was  alwajs  to  show  that 
the  female  flowers  were  always  and  only  produced 
in  the  strongest  lines  of  vitality  or  vigor. 

Prof.  Gill  icplied,  that  the  specimens  which 
Mr.  Median  had  produced  certainly  did  seem  to 
admit  of  no  other  interpretation  than  what  Mr 
Meehan  had  put  on  them.  Yet  he  thought  that 
the  principles  of  biology  ought  to  be  the  same  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  as  in  the  animal ;  and  he 
must  it pea tbisopinion, that  Mr.  Mechau's  theory 
was  not  sustained  by  the  animal  world 


NOTE  ON  MAGNOLIA  GRANDIFLORA. 

BY  P.  J.  B.,  AUOUSTA,  OA. 

In  1861  I  planted  an  avenue  of  Magnolia  gran- 
diflora, taking  one  year  old  seedling  plants  grown 
in  pots.  In  1866  a  few  trees  commenced  to 
bloom  ;  the  average  height  is  now  some  15  feet. 
Last  year  one  of  the  trees  produced  a  large  crop 
of  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  another  in  the 
fall,  commencing  to  show  open  flowers  15th  of 
September,  and  continued  to  give  an  uninter- 
rupted crop  until  the  end  of  October.  This  year 
the  tree  is  again  producing  its  second  crop,  and 
from  the  present  appea ranee  there  are  buds 
enough  in  all  stages  of  growth  to  promise  a  con 
tinuous  bloom  until  November.  Should  the  tree 
continuo  another  year  in  this  peculiarity,  it 
would  inaugurate  a  novel  feature  in  this  class  of 
plants,  and  prove  quite  anacquisition  toourcollec- 
tion'ofevergreentrces,asanevcrblooming  Magno- 
lia grandiflora  would  be  as  desirable  as  it  is  novel. 
Has  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  ever  no- 
ticed a  similar  feature  in  M.  grandiflora  ? 


OLD  AND  USEFUL  PLANTS. 

BY  B.  It  ,  TIIILADA. 

I  am  glad  to  sec  that  the  Monthly,  while  tak- 
ing its  hat  off  to  the  plants  of  new  introduction, 
does  not  cut  old  acquaintances  altogether  But 
there  are  a  few  old  favorites  which  you  have  not 
noticed,  that  I  remember,  which  I  think  should 
be  generally  grown. 

BEGONIA  EVANSIANA 

Is  oneof  these  old  things  I  have  in  my  mind.  Now 
this  has  been  rather  a  dry  time,  and  yet  in  the 
open  air  growing  in  the  flower  borders,  I  have 
one  which  has  been  a  mass  of  bloom  from  end  of 
August  till  now,  (1st  of  October).  If  there  is  no 
frost,  I  do  think  it  will  last  till  Christmas.  It 
is  a  curious  thing  to  propagate  ;  for  besides  the 
little  grains  at  the  roots,  bulbs  come  out  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  leaves.  1  think  it  is  har-ty  too, 
but  of  this  I  am  not  sure.  When  I  was  at  school 
at  Bethlehem.  I  remember  that  they  came  up 
through  the  myrtle  [Periwinkle.  -Ed.,]  thattrail- 
ed  about  the  College  buildiugs ;  but  no  doubt 
they  were  a  little  bit  protected  by  this  leafy  cov- 
I  ering.  I  take  up  my  roots,  and  after  mixing 
j  with  dirt,  put  the  pot  or  box  which  contains 
them  in  a  cellar  away.  In  our  old  garden  at 
home  in  Pucks  Co.,  they  went  by  the  name  of 
"Beefsteak"  plant,  from  the  leaf,  which  with 
some  imagination  looks  like  a  piece  of  meat 
Now-a-days  they  go  as  "Elephant's  cars."  Some- 
times it  is  seen  on  the  streets,  where  they  call  it 
"Begonia  plant." 

Another  old  thing  I  greatly  admire  is  on  the 
grounds  of  a  neighlwr,  and  which  I  have  known 
since  girlhood  as  the  "Lend  flower," 

PLUMBAGO  CAPEN8I8. 

My  charming  floral  neighbor  is  a  bush 
about  two  feet  high,  and  has  been  a  huge  hillock 
of  lilac  flowers  all  summer,  increasing  the  quan- 
tity till  now.  It  seems  an  easy  plant  to  keep, 
for  they  have  only  a  cellar,  where  they  keep  their 
Oranges  and  Oleanders,  and  this  is  taken  up  in- 
to a  pot  and  goes  in  with  them.  It  is  a  hard 
plant  to  raise  I  think,  for  I  had  slips  given  to 
me  several  times,  but  they  never  would  grow  for 
me.  I  think  this  plaut  is  three  years  old,  and 
everybody  likes  it. 

Perhaps  you  will  wonder  at  my  taste,  but  I  do 
like  the  Old  Brown  Day  Lily. 

IIEMAUOCALLIS  FULVA. 

We  had  a  large  patch  in  a  waste  place 
on  our  old  homestead.  I  ucver  think  of  it,  but 
i.he  first  thing  comes  up  in  my  mind  it  these 
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beautiful  flowers.  They  never  had  anything 
done  to  them,  but  for  all  this  had  an  immense 
number  of  pretty  brown  cups.  Tt  was  like  tak- 
ing a  reward  for  doing  nothing ;  for  we  did  noth 
ing  at  all  for  them.  They  flowered  also  in  sum- 
mer when  there  were  few  other  flowers.  About 
the  time  the  Pseonies  went  out  these  came  in. 
Wherever  I  have  been  these  many  years  since, 
I  have  always  had  a  patch  of  them  in  the  gar- 
den and  shall  never  tire  of  them.  Indeed,  home 
does  not  seem  like  home  to  me  without  them. 
I  was  thinking  to  say  a  word  for  the 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY, 

But  I  remember  I  was  to  write  of  neglected 
plants  ;  but  as  uobody  neglects  them,  it  seems 
not  to  fit  in  here.  However,  I  may  say  that  it 
is  a  very  good  plant  to  set  in  the  shade  if  nothiug 
better  is  found  to  do  there. 

[We  promised  our  correspondent  to  fill  in  the 
botauical  names  if  she^would  write,  which  we 
have  done.  We  are  sure  our  readers  would  like 
mor%  of  the  same  sort.— Ed  ] 


had  caused  "to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant 
to  the  sight.''  One  noble  old  tree, whom  ruthless 
time  had  not  spared,  as  years  counted  on  its  lof- 
ty form,  lay  prostrate,  uprooted  by  some  violent 
gale,  measuring  in  length  219  feet,  circumference 
35  feet  Where  trees  stood  out  singly  and  about 
00  or  70  feet  high,  and  well  furnished  to  the 
ground  with  branches,  they  were  objects  of  sur- 
passing beauty. 

Another  fine  tree,  Tristania  albicans,  present- 
ed a  most  singular  appearance  as  it  supported  a 
cluster  of  climbing  plauts,  consisting  of  Cissus 
autarctica  or  gigantic  vine,  Passillora  adiantifo- 
lia,  Hardcubergia  Comptoniana,  audaKennedya 
with  the  foliage  of  K.  Marry  at  tte  aud  flowers 
like  K  %eterophylla,  mixed  with  the  finest  con- 
ceivable masses  of  Dendrobium  elongaium.  Ad- 
jacent grew  the  strange  looking  grass  trees,  Xat> 
thorhoea  australis,  and  X.  hastata,  Callistemon 
viridiflora  and  several  kinds  of  Acacias,  beueath 
which  grew  the  pretty  Gaultheria  antipoda, 
which  seemed  to  flourish  there  equally  as  well  as 
in  New  Zealand. 

Adieu,  isolated  and  dreary  Norfolk  Island  and 
its  beautiful  Pines,  whose  like  I  shall  never  sec 
again. 


NORFOLK  ISLAND,  OCEANICA. 

BY  Mr.  W.  T.  HARDING,  FAIRMOUNT  PARK. 

Gladly  accepting  a  passage  which  was  kindly 
offered  me  from  Moreton  Bay  to  Norfolk  Island, 
it  gave  mo  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  in  their 
primeval  condition,  a  grove  of  Araucaria  exccl- 
sa  or  Norfolk  Island  pine.  How  else  shall  they  be 
scribed  than  to  pronounce  them  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  majestic  conifers  I  have  ever  seen. 
Probably  many  of  your  horticultural  frimds 
have  seen  handsome  specimens  under  greenhouse 
protection,  if  not,  visit  Mr.  R.  Buistof  this  city, 
where  may  be  seen  A.  exce'sa,  A.  Bidwellii,  A. 
Cookil,  A  Brasiliana,  A.  imbricata  and  A.  Cun- 
ninghamii.   See  them  readers  of  the  Monthly  by- 
all  means,  and  you  will  be  then  able  to  form  an 
opinion  of  what  they  would  be  m  their  native  for- 
ests.   Their  noble  appearance  and  symmetrical 
form,  with  their  dark  green  branches,  give  to 
them  a  beautiful  and  pleasing  aspect.  As  I  wan- 
dered among  them,  admiring,  wondering  and 
meditating,  I  thought  of  the  adventurous  Cap- 
tain Cook,  that  brave  old  mariner,  and  of  the  no 
less  .adventurous  and  enthus.astic  botanist,  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  wheu  they  first  lauded  from  the  good 
ship  "Endeavor,"  on  the  spot  over  which  I  was 
then  meandering.  I  thought,  did  they  think  then 
as  I  do  now,  and  feel  as  I  feel,  grateful  to  Him 
whose  providential  care  had  safely  borne  them  thus 
far  to  behold  the  glories  of  his  creative  power,  who  (  branches,  which  do  not  have  time  to  ripen  their 


HARDINESS  OF  PRUNED  RASPBERRIES 
AND  BLACKBERRIES. 

BY  W.  P-.  P.,  ONAROA,  ILLS. 

In  reply  to  the  query  raised  in  t!ie  September 
number  of  the  Monthly,  I  would  say  that  I  have 
had  growing  in  my  grounds  for  some  years,  the 
Lawton  Blackberry,  the  Purple  Cane,  Miami 
and  Doolittle  Raspberries.  My  experience  with 
Blackberries  and  that  class  of  berries,  is  that 
one  cutting  back  or  pinching  in  June  or  July, 
is  beneficial  iu  more  ways  than  one,  to  wit: 

1.  It  shortens  the  main  canes,  and  greatly  in- 
creases their  size,  consequently  their  capacity 
for  self  support. 

2.  It  causes  several  vigorous  branches  to 
put  out  near  the  ground,  all  of  which  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  ripen  up  their  wood  earlier  and  more 
uniformly  than  the  one  main  cane  would 
have  done  had  it  been  suffered  to  grow  and 
lengthen  itself  without  being  cut  back. 

3.  I  have  sometimes  cut  back  tho  branches 
again  in  the  month  of  August,  but  have  finally 
discontinued  that  practice.  I  have  found  that 
the  second  cutting  back  serves  to  stimulate  the 

|  growth  of  a  new  set  of  brauchletson  the  main 
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wood  before  cold  weather  sets  in.  If  they  do  not 
die  during  the  winter,  which  they  often  do,  they 
will  be  so  damaged  in  bud  and  wood,  that  they 
will  bear  but  little  fruit,  and  that  very  small  and 
poor  in  quality.  It  19  moreover  believed  that 
this  second  cutting  back  in  the  fall  gives  a  shade 
to  the  whole  stool  or  bush,  and  lessens  its  capa- 
city for  fruit  bearing  the  succeeding  year. 

4.  I  now  allow  the  main  branches  to  grow  at 
will  throughout  the  season.  In  the  fall  they 
droop  and  rest  upon  the  ground  ;  in  this  form 
they  resist  the  drifting  snow  during  the  winter, 
ami  becomes  a  means  of  protecting  the  whole 
stool.  Early  in  the  spring,  I  cut  b^ck  these 
main  branches  to  within  about  one  foot  of  the  main 
stem  or  canes.  As  soon  as  growth  commences, 
the  whole  bush  puts  out  strong  and  vigorous 
fruit  spurs  at  every  bud,  and  the  result  of  all  is 
a  crop  of  fruit  that  in  point  of  size,  quality  and 
quantity  astonishes  all  beholders. 

">.  Many  attach  much  importance  to  the  cut- 
ting out  of  the  old  wood  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
gathered.  As  a  matter  of  mere  taste,  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  see  them  all  cleaned  out    But  I  am 


SKILFUL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  TREES. 

BY  WALTKB  ELDER,  LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 
I'lIILADELPIIIA. 

Rural  improvers  should  consider  how  to  best 
make  their  arboral  arrangements,  so  as  to  give  a 
pleasing  and  divers  fled  scene  all  the  year  through. 
Study  the  statures  and  hasbits  of  the  numerous 
species  of  trees,  the  hues,  sizes  and  forms  of  their 
foliage.  Then  the  different  shades  of  verdure 
will  contrast  more  beautifully  in  the  seasons  of 
growth  ;  and  the  tints  in  the  autumn  will  shine 
with  greater  splendor.  • 

In  the  eastern  and  middle  States,  the  native 
forest  clumps  and  embellished  pleasure  ground?, 
are  numerous  enough  and  close  enough  to  gild 
and  beautify  the  landscape.  It  looks  as  if  all  tho 
deciduous  species  combined,  in  tho  autumn 
months,  to  give  a  grand  illumination  of  various 
colors,  so  as  to  make  41s  enjoy  and  glorify  our 
season  of  thanksgiving  with  greater  zest. 

The  most  numerous  species  show  the*  "sear 
and  yellow  leaf ;  '  but  the  red  foliage  of  the  Scar-, 
let  Oak,  Sweet  Gum  and  red  Maple  trees,  shine 
like  bright  scarlet  in  the  distance,  and  take  off 
the  sorrowful  look  of  the  yellows.  The  transpa- 
coming  to  regard  them  as  the  natural  supports  j  rent  crimson  leaves  of  mauy  Oaks,  wiih  the  dim 
and  protectors  of  the  young  and  tender  canes  j  brown  leaves  of  the  Dogwoods  on  the  outer  mnr- 
whilst  they  are  maturing  their  wood  and  becom-  I  gin9,  add  greater  weight  ana  beauty  to  the  scone, 
ing  self  supporting.  They  also  help  to  gather 
the  drifting  snow  around  the  stool  during  the 
winter,  an  item  of  no  small  importance  on  the 
prairies,  and  I  write  for  the  prairies,  latitude  40\ 
Illinois. 


6  I  would  add  that  the  cutting  back  of  the 
canes  not  only  urt  utly  increases  the  size,  strength 
and  hardiness  of  the  stems,  but  it  keeps  the  bush 
so  low  and  compact  that  it  is  much  less  exposed 
to  severe  winds,  and  much  more  accessible  for 
tho  purposes  of  cultivation  and  of  fruit  gather- 
ing. 

7.  Tn  conclusion  I  would  observe  that  the  fore- 
going remarks,  so  far  as  they'  relate  to  the  Rasp.- 


as  bane  and  tenvr  give  greater  strength  and  melo- 
dy to  the  music  E  ich  tree  isagem,  and  every  good 
arboral  arrangement  is  a  finished  picture,  freshly 
painted  and  gilded  by  the  hand  of  the  most  high. 
Art  may  imitate,  but  can  never  equal  the  origi- 
nal handiwork  of  the  Master. 

How  splendidly  noble  do  our  tree  clad  moun- 
tains and  lolly  river  banks  look  as  they  rise  in 
their  majestic  erandeur  far  above  the  levels  of 
the  plains  and  waters,  and  there  better  display 
the  various  hues  and  colors  of  their  arboral  gar- 
ments ;  how  lovely  are  the  blossoms  in  spring,  how 
beautiful  the  variegated  verdure  during  the  sum- 
mer, how  gloriously  gilded  are  the  tints  of  au- 
tumn, how  blessed  are  we  who  can  feast  upon 


berry,haverefereucetothosevarietiesthatarepro-  the  beauties  and  fragrance  of  the  trees,  and  en- 
pagated  from  the  tips  and  that  grow  in  stools,  in  I  joy  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  their  shelter 
distinction  from  those  that  spread  and  propagate  1  and  shade.  How  desolate  and  bleak  would  the 
from  the  root.  j  world  be  without  its  garnishments  of  trees. 
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WINTERING  APPLES. 

BY  MR.  JOnX  O.  KRETDER,  LANCASTER,  PA. 

These  should  be  carefully  hand  picked  to  pre- 
vent bruising.  Light  ladders  should  be  provi- 
ded, and  great  care  taken  to  not  to  bruise  the 
trees  in  picking  as  often  happens.  The  time  of 
picking  depends  mifeh  on  the  varieties  and  cli- 
mate ;  but  the  usual  time  is  from  the  middle  of 
October  to  the  twentieth  of  November.  In  pick- 
ing, a  very  good  implement  for  that  purpose  is  a 
two  pronged  hay  pitch  fork,  stuck  iuto  the  mouth 
of  a  bag  that  will  hold  ouc  peck.  This  comes 
very  handy  to  pick  those  that  can  not  be  reached 
by  hand  ;  and  what  can  be  reached,  can  be  pick- 
ed in  a  basket,  which  is  the  most  perfect  way. 
For  keeping  over  winter,  if  in  small  quantities, 
they  may  be  put  in  a  room  where  the  tempera- 


ture will  not  fall  below  40,  nor  rise  above  50  de- 
grees. They  should  be  examined  at  least  evory 
week,  so  that  if  it  should  have  happened  that  a 
few  were  bruised  in  picking,  they  would  early 
decay,  and  they  should  be  picked  out  before  they 
would  affect  any.  of  the  rest.  By  this  way,  I 
have  kept  small  quantities  of  apples  until  the 
new  crop  was  ready  to  be  harvested.  But  if 
you  have  apples  in  large  quantities,  put  them  in 
a  heap  of  ten  to  fifteen  bushels,  and  cover  them 
with  rye  straw  to  the  depth  of  one  and  a  half 
feet,  covering  the  straw  with  earth  to  the  depth 
of  two  to  three  inches,  except,  at  the  top  a  small 
hole  should  be  left  for  ventilation  or  they  would 
decay.  A  dry  spot  should  be  chosen  for  making 
the  heap ;  and  before  severe  frost  comes,  cover 
your  heap  altogether  with  more  earth. 


EDITORIAL. 


ABOUT  WATERING. 

"How  often  shall  I  water  my  plants  ?"  asks  the 
purchaser  of  a  small  bill  at  the  nursery.  In 
window  gardening  the  water  question  is  also  one 
of  the  anxious  ones,— and  even  in  the  regular 
operations  of  gardening,  under  the  treatment  of 
quite  practiced  hands,  the  relations  of  water  to 
plant  life  is  not  as  clear  as  it  might  be. 

We  shall  understand  better  how  to  water  if 
wo  correct  first  Gome  impressions  derived  from 
old  works  on  physiology.  It  is  said  thnt  plants 
want  water.  This  is  not  strictly  true.  Water  is 
found  in  plants,  but  it  enters  rather  in  the  shape 
of  vapor.  A  soil  that  is  wet  will  grow  only  wa- 
ter plants ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  these 
water  plants  seem  to  have  very  little  water  in 
them.  A  reed  or  bulrush  grown  in  water  has 
far  less  water  in  its  structure  than  a  nearly  al- 
lied species  grown  on  the  dry  laud.  The  plants 
which  have  most  fluid  matter  in  them  are  those 
grown  in  the  dryest  places.  The  deserts  of  Af- 
rica abound  in  Euphorbias  ;  while  on  the  plains 
of  Mexico  the  only  moisture  wild  cattle  can  often 
get  is  from  the  large  spiny  Globe  Cactuses, 
which  they  manage  to  cleave  open  with  their 
hooves.  • 

A,  wet  soil  is  totally  unfit  for  plant  growing.  A 
plant  standing  twenty  four  hours  in  water  is 


often  irreparably  injured.  A  Ilyacinth,  to  be 
sure,  will  live  one  season  in  water;  but  all  the 
matter  which  goes  to  make  up  the  flower  is  pre- 
pared  the  year  before,  and  after  flowering  the 
bulb  is  exhausted  and  almost  worthless. 

A  good  soil  for  plant  growing,  therefore,  is  not 
one  which  will  hold  water ;  but  one  in  which  wa- 
ter will  rapidly  pass  away. 

The  soil  iticlf  is  composed  of  minute  particles, 
through  which  air  spaces  abouud.  The  water 
must  be  just  enough  to  keep  theso  particles 
moist,  and  the  air  in  the  spaces  is  thus  kept  in 
the  condition  of  moist  air.  The  roots  traverse 
these  air  spaces,  and  it  is  therefore  moist  air 
which  roots  want,  and  not  water. 

If  it  werewater  simply  which  plants  wan  ted,  we 
should  cork  up  the  bottom  of  the  hole  in  the  flow- 
er pot,  and  prevent  the  wator  getting  away.  In- 
stead of  this  we  try  to  hasten  the  passiug  of  the 
water  through  as  much  as  possible  ;  by  not  only 
keeping  the  hole  as  clear  as  possible,  but  often 
by  putting  pieces  of  broken  material  over  the 
hole. 

A  plant  will  generally  be  the  healthiest  there- 
fore, which  wants  water  the  oftenest.   This  will 
show  that  there  are  plenty  of  air  spaces,  and 
i  that  the  roots  are  making  good  use  of  them. 
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If  It  does  not  often  want  water  it  is  in  a  bad  way,  rows,  the  Cattdrills,  are  all,  nevertheless,  leading 
and  more  water  will  make  it  worse.  |  point*  of  great  beauty  ;  but  nothing  especially 

How  often  to  water  them  will  be  according  to  j  interests  a  horticulturist  until  the  upper  Hudson 
how  easy  the  water  passes  away.  If  when  you  pour  districts  aroweached,  when  he  is  struck— at  least 
water  on  earth  it  disappears  almost  instantane-  i  one  from  the  central  or  southern  States  is  struck 
ously,  it  would  be  safe  to  water  such  plants  ;  by  the  over-flowing  abundance  of  Plums.  Al- 
every  day.  .  |  most  every  one  has  a  few  tecs  which  were  being 

And  now  for  open  air  work.  We  often  hear  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  fruit,  and  those 
good  men  say  about  a  piece  of  ground  rather  low,  who  had  large  orchards  were  rejoicing  out  of  the 
that  it  is  wet  in  the  winter  to  be  sure,  but  a  few  '  fullness  of  their  abuudance.  Also  stopping  at 
open  ditches  in  winter  to  carry  off  the  water  will ,  Troy,  wo  were  disappointed  at  finding  so  little 
make  all  things  right.  But  water  in  winter  does  horticultural  taste  there.*  Some  few  of  the 
not  hurt  things  much.  It  is  water  in  summer,  !  wealthy  agriculturists  away  from  the  place  a  few 
— water  while  plants  are  growing  which  hurts  |  miles,  have  some  good  gardens  ;  but  as  for  the 
them.  And  the  reason  why  land  is  wet  in  win-  \  city  and  suburbs,  we  saw  less  gardening  here 
ter,  is  because  the  conditions  are  such  that  wa-  |  than  in  many  a  "one  horse''  western  town.  It 
ter  cannot  pass  rapidly  away,  and  such  land  is  of  j  may  have  been  our  misfortune  in  not  findiug  the 
course  the  same  in  summer.  Everyshower  takes  ]  right  places  during  our  perambulatious,  or  in 
several  days  to  soak  away,  in  the  meantime  the  .  not  inquiring  of  the  riafct  parties,— certain  it  was, 
plant*  suffer.  j  that  we  felt  sorry  that  a  people  so  hospitable  and 

So  the  constant  aim  of  the  cultivator,  whether  ijencrous  as  we  fdund  them,  should  seemingly  be 
of  plants  in  pots  or  things  in  the  open  ground,  deprived  of  some  of  thobestpleuauresof  Hie, which 
should  be  to  make  water  always  pass  rapidly  '  gardening  affords.  In  almost  all  markets  we  see 
away,  and  yet  lo  have  the  soil  of  such  consis-  j  some  attempts  at  flower  sales.  At  Troy  there 
tence  that  a  moist  atmosphere  should  be  always  |  was  an  utter  absence  of  all  this.  The  markets 
present  in  the  air  spaces  existing  through  it.       j  were  however  supplied  with  vegetables  in  profu- 

In  its  relation  to  moisture,  we  might  say  a  lit-  sion,  showing  that  the  stomach,  if  not  the  finer 
tie  about  the  consistence  of  the  soil.  If  the  earth  senses,  were  abundantly  ministered  to.  Besides 
for  instance  were  composed  of  all  sand,  there  i  the  immense  amount  of  onions  and  cucumbers, 
would  be  little  moisture  except  in  the  air  spaces,  j  which  alwaysseemssostrangetoone  coming  up  to 
The  particles  of  flint  of  which  sand  is  composed  .  the  NorthemStates,  there  wasasmallkindof  Lima 
are  not  capable  of  absorbing  moisture,  any  more  j  Bean  called  the  "Selah,"  which  we  had  never 
than  we  can  get  water  to  soak  through  a  glass  seen  before  ;  but  which  we  were  to'd  was  in  use 
bottle.  For  moisture  retaining  purposes,  there-  (  six  weeks  before  the  common  Lima  ;  if  thin  should 
fore,  sand  is  useless.  But  it  is  u^ful  sometimes  .  be  generally  the  case  it  ought  *o  be  better  known 
to  add  sand  to  clayey  soils  which  otherwise  would  j  everywhere.  At  Troy,  we  met  our  good  friend 
lie  so  close  that  there  would  be  no  air  spaces.  It  Gregory,  of  Marblehej 


indeed  helps  to  make  air  spaces,  aud  has  no 
other  use. 


TRAVELING  RECOLLECTIONS. 
To  see  the  beauty  of  the  Hudson  River  coun- 
try, one  should  use  the  steamers  to  or  from  Al- 
bany or  Troy.  The  beautiful  residences  for 
which  the  banks  of  the  river  arc  famous,  are 
chiefly  on  the  east  side,  and  as  the  Hudson  River 
It.  R  follows  that  line,  nothing  of  these  garden 
beauties  are  seen.  For  the  scenal  interest  by  this 
R.  R.,  the  views  along  the  Susquehanna,  Schuyl- 
kill and  the  Lehigh  are  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
Hudson  River,  except  in  the  matter  of  life  given 
to  the  river  by  tho  numerous  boats  that  move  up 


on  its  waters.  The  Palisades,  the  Islands,  the  Nar-  j 


who  with  a  fondness 
for  horticulture,  and  a  high  business  reputatiou, 
uuites  a  love  of  the  natural  sciences    He  was 
tho  author  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  papers 
on, geology,  read  before  the  American  Associa- 
tion, then  assembled  there ;  and  he  showed  as 
much  interest  in  this  bean  as  in  science.  lie  told  us 
it  was  a  very  old,  and  locally  well  known  kiud, 
but  supposing  it  a  mere  substitute  for  something 
better,  had  given  it  little  thought.    But  certainly 
if  it  will  come  into  bearing  six  weeks  or  even  a 
month  before  the  Lima  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  it  is  well  worthy  general  cultivation. 

The  scenery  arouud  Troy  is  very  inviting,  and 
wishing  to  know  more  of  the  Plujn  success,  -wo 
rode  down  to  Lansingburg,  a  few  miles  out  from 
r~J_  I  Troy.   Here  Mr.  S.  B.  Fanchcr  has  the"  mis- 
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sion  of  horticulture  in  charge ;  and  the  numer- 
ous pretty  gardens  and  flower  beds  about  ihe 
town,  showed  that  he  had  had  considerable  suc- 
cess in  bis  ministrations  His  own  place  is  a 
charming  spot  for  one  in  a  closely  built  up  portion 
of  a  town.  Many  of  the  new  cole  us,  geraniums 
and  other  rare  flowers  adorned  the  ground.  Mr 
F.  is  the  inventor  of  a  tile  for  gardeu  edging, 
which  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  very  good  thing 
Usually  these  tiles  are  thrown  over  by  frost, — 
and  in  the  spring  look  anything  but  ornamental, 
being  twisted  in  every  direction.  These  have  a 
large  phlange  under  ground,  which  issaid  to  steady 
them  They  are  like  pieces  of  T  rail,  but  made  ofa 
ccmeut.  They  are  capable  of  much  ornamenta- 
tion ;  while  their  shape  renders  them  easy  to 
pack  for  transportation. 

It  is  so  rare  that  we  have  a  good  plum  season 
in  the  beat  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  that  it  was 
a  good  chance  to  get  a  renewed  acquaintance 
with  our  old  plum  friends.  M*r.  F.  kindly  made 
out  for  us  a  list  of  the  best  varieties,  which  with 
a  selection  of  some  other  fruits  found  by  long 
experience  to  be  best  adapted  to  this  region  we 
append,  in  F.'s  own  terse  yet  graphic  style: 

Plums.— Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Green  Gage,  Red 
Mfignum  Bon u in,  all  do  well  here,  and  trees 
healthy  — add  Ismbard.  Jefferson  rots  badly, 
and  tree  short  lived  ;  General  Hand,  the  very 
be^t  large  Plum,  but  I  think  the  tree  is  tender. 

Pear?.— Bnrtlett,  Duchess  on  quince,  Louise 
Donne  dc  Jersey  on  quince,  Scckel,  Bcurrcd'An 


the  soil  who  reside  there  ;  but  on  all  assembling 
together  for  that  purpose,  it  was  found  that  the 
party  could  not  return  to  Troy  in  time  for  some 
other  positive  engagements  which  had  been 
made.  We  do  not  often  write  about  what  we 
do  not  see  or  do,  but  when  we  say  little  horticul- 
ture was  to  be  seen  about  Troy,  the  reader  who 
knows  what  Albany  can  show,  would  naturally 
wonder  why  we  did  not  see  that  at  any  rate. 
We  had  the  opportunity  to  spend  a  few  hours  in 
Albany  examining  the  observatory,  and  the  pub- 
lic library,  expecting  to  return  to  Albany,  as  we 
have  before  said.  The  observatory  is  worthy  of 
its  great  fame,— we  wish  we  could  say  as  much 
for  the  grounds.  With  so  great  natural  advan- 
tage as  the  site  has,  it  is  a  wonder  that  no  ef- 
fort is  made  by  the  citizens  to  make  it  famous 
for  landscape  beauty. 

We  accepted,  with  some  other  friends,  an  in- 
vitation from  the  generous  citizens  of  Troy,  to 
go  up  and  see  Saratoga.  The  site  of  the  town  is 
one  of  great  beauty.  The  principal  street  is 
wide  and  beautifully  shaded  with  magnificent 
trees,  apparently  half  a  century  old.  Some  of 
the  residences  exhibit  slight  evidence  of  an  ex- 
isting taste  for  horticultural  pursuits.  The 
grouuds  of  the  "Congress  Hall,'*  several  acres  in 
extent,  were  indeed  very  pretty,  well  laid  out, 
and  kept  iu  remarkably  neat  order.  To  our  as- 
tonishment no  one  seemed  to  make  any  use  of 
them.  Thousands  were  lolling  lazily  around, 
and  in  the  parlors  of  the  hotels,  borne  down  by 
the  weight  of  jewelry,  or  dressed  in  the  highest 


jou.  Flemish  Beauty,  Wiuter  Nolis,  Burtums  are  ;  8lyle  0f  Parisian  fasbion.-spending  th 


best. 

Grapes.— Allen's  Hybrid,  Israella,  Concord  ; 
Rogers',  mostly  uncertain  on  account  ofa  defec- 
tive fertilization,  but  worth  trying  ;  Isabe  la  for 
sheltered  localities;  Catawba,  best  of  its  class  for 
sheltered  localities. 

Peaches  in  the  ascendant,— done  well. 
Cherries.—  Great  Bigarreau,  best  of  its  class; 
tree  very  hardy. 

Ra*pberrie$.— Franconia,  Doolittle;  good  bye 
to  the  rest. 

Strawberries  —  Wilson  ;  good  bye  to  the  rest. 

Quinces.—  Orange  or  Apple,  '  A  No.  l.»' 

Albany  is  the  headquarters  for  horticulture  in 
this  section  of  Xew  York.    A  party  of  us,  in- 


cir  time 

in  the  most  vnineaning  frivolities,  while  the  nu- 
merous beauties  of  nature  about  them  were  as 
so  many  pearls  cast  before  swine.  But  we  for- 
get that  Saratoga  is  the  grand  matrimonial  mar- 
ket of  the  United  States,  and  possibly  these  beau- 
tiful grounds  have  their  purpose  accomplished 
iu  'Walks  by  moonlight  alone.'' 


LIBOCEDRUS  DECURRENS. 
Is  it  possible  that  our  English  friends  arc  not 
acquainted  with  the  great  merits  of  this  beautiful 
troe.*  It  seems  almott  impossible  to  get  any  of  it 
true  from  there.  An  acquaintance  sent  there  for 
a  small  stock  last  spring,  and  took  especial  pains 


to  say,  that  he  did  not  want  Thuja  yijautea,  or 
eluding  Mr.  Riley  of  the  Entomologist,  and  some  j  any  of  the  kinds  sold  for  the  Libocnhus,  and 
other  well  known  names,  had  fixed  on  a  time  to  |  describing  exactly  his  wants.  But  the  Thuja 
run  down  and  pay  our  respects  to  the  Country  came.  Of  all  the  Arborvitas  family  the  Libocedrus 
Gentleman  and  the  other  distinguished  sons  of  is  the  handsomest. 
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SCRAPS  AND  QUERIES. 


Napoleon 's  Flower.— The  Violet  is  the 
emblematic  flower  of  the  Bonapartcs,  as  the  Lily 
is  of  the  Bourbons.  When  Eugenie  agreed  to 
accept  Napoleon's  offer  of  marriage,  she  express- 
ed it  only  by  appearing  one  evening  dressed  in 
an  exquisite  violet  toilet— violets  in  her  hair,  in 
her  dress,  eveu  to  a  branch  in  her  hand.  Louis 
Napoleon  understood,  and  it  was  his  only  an- 
swer. Napoleon  while  consul,  selected  this  as 
his  flower.  It  was  through  Josephine  asking 
him  to  bring  her  a  bouquet  of  them  on  her  birth- 
day— a  desire  he  was  only  able  to  serve  after 
very  great  difficulty.  He  cultivated  them  as- 
siduously, while  a  prisoner  at  St.  Helena  ;  and 
they  were  profusely  planted  over  the  grave  of 
Josephine.  After  his  death,  his  coffin  was  cov- 
ered with  the  humble  flowers  he  loved.  It  is 
even  said  that  in  the  earlier  days  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon, he  was  silently  made  acquainted  with  who 
his  secret  friends  were,  by  a  cautious  display  of 
Violets. 


Dr.  Jack's  Fern  Cabinet. — Mrs.  E.  B.,of 
Allegheny  Furnace,  Pa.,  writes:  that  for  two 
years  she  has  been  using  the  window  case  de- 
scribed in  1862,  by  Dr.  Jack,  and  finds  that  sho 
fails  to  secure  the  requisito  degree  of  internal 
moisture.  Has  she  the  openings  in  the  bottom 
fully  twice  as  large  as  the  surface  of  the  ventila- 
tor at  the  top,  to  enable  the  free  escape  of  cold 
air  ?  Does  she  use  rain  water  for  tho  water  ves- 
sel? In  case  spring  water  is  supplied,  the 
threads  of  the  crochet  covering  become  clogged 
with  earthy  matter  to  such  a  degree  as  to  quickly 
lose  their  purpose.  Hybrid  Pentstemons. — These  arc  said  to 

Any  large  loose  cotton  thread  or  candle  wick  have  made  wonderful  strides  iu  improvement 
will  answer  for  the  webbing.   The  openings  of  the  past  year;  so  much  so  as  to  endanger  the 


Asimtna  triloba.— The  Botanical  Magazine 
has  a  plate  illustrating  our  common  Papaw.  It 
appears  to  be  very  rare  in  England.  It  is  singu- 
lar that  a  tree,  which  in  the  United  States  should 
be  found  northward  almost  to  the  lakes,  and 
must  often  endure  frost  many  degrees  below  ze- 
ro, should  need  a  wall  to  induce  it  to  flower  in 
England.  It  is,  however,  one  of  those  plants 
which  need  a  high  long  continued  summer  tem- 
perature to  grow  vigorously  ;  which  England  has 
not.   The  account  says  : 

"A  rare  and  curious  plant  of  the  order  A  nonaceae . 
It  is  a  native  of  the  banks  of  streams  in  the  Mid- 
dle, Southern  and  Western  States  of  North 
America,  where  it  forms  a  small  tree  Gftecn  to 
thirty  feet  high,  flowering  in  March  and  April, 
and  bearing  in  autumn  a  yellow,  fragrant,  fleshy, 
eatable  fruit,  called  both  "Custard  Apple"  and 
"Papaw"  in  the  States  (though  equally  widely 
different  from  the  fruit  of  the  Custard  Apple 
proper,  Anona  reticulata,  and  of  the  true  Papaw, 
Carica  Papaya).  "Asiminier''  was  tho  name 
applied  to  it  by  the  early  French  colonists  of 
America.  "Asimina  triloba  was  introduced  into 
England  by  Peter  Collinson  in  1736,  and  proba- 
bly old  trees  of  it  may  still  linger  in  botanic  and 
other  gardens."  The  tree  at  Kew,  from  which 
the  present  figure  has  been  prepared,  is  traiHed 
againt  a  wall,  and  flowered  in  June  of  the  pres- 
ent year.  We  may,  therefore,  provisionally  con- 
sider the  North  American  Custard  Apple  as  au 
addition  to  our  list  of  hardy  fruit." 


tho  meshes  should  be  nearly  as  largo  as  the  point 
of  the  small  finger. 

Dr.  Jack  informs  us  that  ho  has  the  case 
described  in  our  volume  for  1862,  still  in  very 
successful  operation.  It  gives  great  pleasure  tb 
all  who  sec  it. 

Parks  and  Gardens  or  Europe— Mr.»  Rob- 
inson, author  of  this  popular  work,  spent  sever 


popularity  of  the  zonale  Pelargoniums  or  Gera- 
niums for  bedding  purposes. 


An  Everbloomino  Chrysanthemum.— A 
correspondent  of  tho  London  Gardener's  Chroni- 
cle says,  at  the  Wimbledon  House  near  Londou 
the  greatest  novelty  amongst  the  bedding  plants 
was  a  dwaif-growing,  white-flowered  Chrysan- 
al  days  in  Philadelphia,  recently.  He  will  be  I  theraum,  which  continues  in  bloom  all  through 
some  months  in  this  country.   Mr.  Robinson  is  the  season,  and  is  largely  used  for  bedding-out 


one  of  those  rare  gentlemen  who  unite  greajfc  in- 
telligence with  true  modesty.  We  hope  our 
friends  will  show  him  the  attention  which  his 


and  pot-culture  for  the  conservatory,  for  which 
latter  purpose  it  is  extremely  useful  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  when  such  structures  are  gencr- 


unobtrusive  manners  might  prevent  hia  seeking,  j  ally  less  gay  with  flowers  than  at  any  other  time. 
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Disease  in  Pears  P.,  Onarga,  Ills.,  says: 

"About  one  year  axo,  I  received  from  a  nursery 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  about  200  very  fine 
and  thrifty  looking  pear  trees,  two  and  three  years 
old.  They  had  made  a  growth  of  four  and  Ave 
feet  during  the  summer.  They  were  all  cut  back 
more  or  less,  and  a  good  many  of  them  were  set 
out  carefully  in  the  fall,  and  well  mounded  up ; 
others  were  well  headed  in  and  set  out  in  the 
spring.  In  the  spring  the  heart  in  the  wood  of 
late  year's  growth  in  nearly  all  of  them  was  black. 
Some  twenty  to  thirty  have  died,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  remainder  have  simply  put  out 
their  leaves  and  remained  stationery  throughout 
the  Benson,  and  this  while  under  a  high  state  of 
culture  and  the  best  of  treatment  in  every  way. 
I  very  seldom  loso  a  tree  tint  is  in  health,  when 
I  take  it  in  hand.  Now,  can  I  hope  ever  to  make 
healthy  specimensoutof  these  black  hearted  trees, 
or  had  I  better  dig  them  up  and  throw  them 
away  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  waste  time  and  labor 
on  them  if  thev  are  worthless.  Please  give  me 
your  opinion  of  such  trees,  and  greatly  oblige  an 
interested  reader." 

[The  disease  which  you  have,  is  that  known 
ns  "frozen  sap  blight but  with  which  the  frost 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do.  As  you  correctly 
remark,  the  foundation  of  the  disease  is  laid 
while  the  young  wood  is  growing,  as  is  clearly 
evidenced  by  the  black  pith  when  such  wood  is 
cut  across.  The  following  spring,  black  blotches 
appear  on  the  surface  of  the  bark,  often  destroy- 
ing even  five  year  old  wood  Through  the  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  the  "frozen  sap"  theory, 
without  tho  slightest  critical  examination  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  nothing  whatever  is  known 
of  it.  It  is  well  worthy  of  the  study  of  a  scien- 
tific mind.  We  have  known  trees  get  over  it  by 
being  cut  almost  down  to  the  grouud.  so  as  to 
get  an  entirely  new  stein  growth  We  should 
be  inclined  to  try  this  in  your  case  ] 

Parasitic  Insects— J.  K.,  West  Milton. 
says:  "In  the  September  number  of  your  MnnUily 
you  refer  to  an  article  by  Prof.  Russell,  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Horticulture,  where  he  allude*  to  a  species 
of  fungus  which  destroys  the  lame  of  th*  Cock- 
chafer. In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  find 
in  an  old  volume  of  the  Cultivator,  published  in 
1840,  (May  No.)  tho  statement,  that  "the  larvae 
of  the  Mvlolontha  is  one  of  the  very  few  which 
have  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  vegeta- 
ting insects,  from  their  being  found  both  before 


and  after  death  with  shoots  of  some  vegetable 
fungus  issuing  from  them.  In  some  districts  or 
Pennsylvania,  it  is  a  common  belief  that  these 
vegetable  elongations  change  to  blackberry 
bushes." 

Now,  friend  Meehan,  your  humble  correspo- 
dent,  in  the  Spring  of  1869,  planted  one  acre  to 
Kittatinny  Blackberries,  of  which  these  same 
grubs,  during  the  succeeding  summer,  malicious- 
ly ate  clean  a  large  portion.  lie  has  since  been 
waiting  patiently  for  further  developments  in 
the  shape  of  fungus,  i.  t.  blackberry  bushes. 
Whether,  or  not,  they  will  prove  new  varieties, 
remains  to  be  seen.  Meanwhile,  he  offers  to  sup  - 
ply  nurserymen  with  these  larvae,  in  quantities 
to  suit  purchasers,  and  at  reduced  rates. 

Iron  and  Mushrooms.— Mr.  Robinson  says, 
in  his  recent  work  on  Mushroom  culture,  that  a 
single  rusty  nail  in  a  Mushroom  bed,  will  blast 
all  hopes  of  a  crop. 

Meefian's  Nursery. — Under  this  head  we 
gave  an  extract  recently  from  the  American 
Agriculturist,  in  which  the  Editor  of  the  Gar- 
dener's Monthly  was  complimented  on  "saying 
so  little  about  his  own  nursery  in  his  journal.  >' 
The  Southern  Planter  also  extracts  the  paragraph  t 
and  adds : 

41  We  clip  the  above  merely  to  say,  what  wo 
have  often  felt,  that  Mr.  Meehan  is  a  model  edi- 
tor in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  many  others. 
If  ho  has 'axes  to  grind,' and  doubtless  he  has 
many,  he  does  it  in  the  advertising  and  not  the 
editorial  pages  of  his  journal.  This  is  a  vast 
deal  more  than  can  be  said  for  many  other  mag- 
azines we  see. " 

We  have  endeavored  to  keep  the  Monthly  clear 
of  being  made  a  machine  for  puffing  any  one's 
business ;  and  to  make  it,  what  its  projectors  set 
out  to  do,  a  representative  of  horticulture  only. 
We  have  no  doubt  others  could  edit  it  as  ably, 
but  none  with  more  honesty  to  this  purpose,  and 
we  are  gratified  that  our  endeavors  in  this  course 
are  appreciated  by  our  contemporaries. 

K apnopfi yte.  — E.  Whitley  &  Co.,  of  Mur- 
freesboro,  N.  C,  have  patented  a  plan  for  burn- 
ing brush,  straw,  &c.,  by  which  all  the  material 
is  returned  to  the  soil,  instead  of  being  wasted 
as  usual  by  burning  in  the  open  air.  The  pro- 
cess appears  to  us  little  besides  the  regular  one 
for  making  charcoal,  and  we  should  suppose 
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scarcely  patentable.  However  that  may  be,  •;  Disease  in  Tulip  Trees— D.  W ,  Engh- 
tbere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  earth  impregnated  tcood,  JV.  J.,  writes  :  'I  have  a  Liriodendron  on 
with  the  gases  from  the  burning  material  ought  j  my  lawn,  which  for  two  summers  has  been  smit- 
to  make  a  rich  fertilizer,  and  it  is  remarkable  ten,  early  in  July,  with  some  sort  of  disease, 
that  this  has  not  been  in  use  before.  The  pro  •;  Dark  spots  appear  on  the  lea  vis.  These  spots 
prietors  of  this  patent  deserve  success  for  this  spread  until  the  leaves  are  blackened  and  fall  off 
thought  at  any  rate,  whether  there  is  much  nov- ,  toward  the  first  of  August.  The  tree  loses  about 
elty  in  the  process  or  not.  The  patent  appears  two-thirds  of  its  leaves ;  the  trunk  looks  healthy ; 
to  have  been  granted,  and  they  sell  rights  to  use  ■.  its  growth  is  good.    Two  other  Liriodendrons 


it. 


Judas  Tree  IIoney. —  W.  II.  II.,  Mo.,  says: 


near  by  are  not  afflicted.  The  microscope  shows 
no  protruberance  on  the  leaves,  but  the  spots 
seem  sunken  into  the  fibre  of  the  leaves,  hence  I 


"In  answer  to  an  inquiry  in  the  August  number  infer  the  spots  arc  not  caused  by  Hies  or  beetles, 
of  the  Gardiner's  MonUdy,  as  to  whether  or  no  Is  it  some  species  of  fungus,  think  you  ;  if  not, 
the  C'erch  canadensis  is  detrimental  to  the  honey  ,  can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  and  how  to  cure  a  no- 
bee    I  have  a  very  successful  apiary,  situated  :  ble  young  tree  ? 

in  the  bottom,  between  a  river  and  creek,  where  [We  have  not  seen  anything  of  the  kind, — 
there  is  a  great  quantity  of  Red  bud.    I  notice  probably  it  is  one  of  those  transient  fungi  which 


that  bees  like  to  work  on  it,  and  make  a  nice  fla- 
vored honey  while  it  is  in  bloom.'* 


Brief  Notes. — We  have  been  more  than  usu 
ally  favored  ot  late  with  brief  notes  of  horticul- 
tural experience.  We  value  these  fully  as  much 
as  the  longer  essays,  which  many  subjects  ne- 
cessarily require.  It  takes  less  time,  and  many 
can  note  them  in  leisure  moments.  Wo  hope 
jour  readers  will  continue  on  in  this  good  work. 
To  those  who  have  favored  ub  with  these  short 
notes,  we  return  our  best^thanks. 


infest,  more  or  less,  all  trees  at  times.] 


Apples  from  Denton,  Md.-J.  W.  K., 
sends  us  an  Apple  for  name.  We  do  not  recog- 
nize it  as  anything  we  know,  so  as  to  speak 
with  certainty.  We  submitted  it  to  three  others 
who  are  excellent  authorities,  and  have  three 
different  names  "positively"  given  to  it.  So  we 
have  not  found  any  help  in  our  own  doubts 
about  it.  It  may  be  a  new  seedling,  as  your  friend 
suggests,  but  would  not  like  to  say  for  certaip. 
It  is  a  good  thing. 

Our  Relioious  Exchanges.—  Our  publish- !  The  Alvky  Grape  in  Virginia.-  A  Frtd- 
ers  suggest  to  us,  to  say,  that  amongst  the  most  I  tricksbnrg  Correspondent  fays:  "We  have  been 
anxious  or  the  press  of  the  country  to  exchange  without  rain  since  latter  part  of  June,  and  vegc- 
with  us,  are  the  religious  newspapers.  We  have  t«li°n  Js  almost  gone  My  garden  is  a  waste, 
a  large  list  of  them.    Ours  being  a  horticultural '  and  the  8ra8a  wm,,d  burn  on  application  of  the 


journal,  we  can  seldom  make  any  uso  of  these 
exchanges  for  our  pages  ;  except,  perhaps  in  the 
way  of  lessons  of  brotherly  love  which  wu  ought 
to  find,  but  too  often  do  not  in  their  pages  But 
the  courtesy  is  very  rarely  acknowledged  by 
them.  This  makes  two  notices  which  we  have 
recently  read,  the  more  asreeable  to  us.    One  is 


torch.  The  grapes  in  my  sandy  soil  shriveled, 
and  very  imperfect  in  flavor,  with  the  exception 
of  my  favorite,  the  Alvey,  which  holds  its  own  in 
all  seasons." 


Grapes  ox  a  Back  Wall.— 77,  Sprinnfirhl, 
Ills.,  says  :  "I  have  a  lean-to  cold  grapery  fa- 
from  Ave  Maria,  aRoman"  Catholic  magazine  of  ,  ciog  East  which  always  does  well,  but  the  vines 
Indiana,— the  other  from  the  Liberal  Christian, 
Unitarian  of  New  York.  The  latter  is  particu- 
larly flattering.  It  thinks  our  plates  equal  to 
tho  best  productions  of  Europe.  We  hope  to  still 
further  improve  in  these  as  our  artist  gets  his 
"hand  in."  We  also  acknowledge  the  compli- 
ment of  the  Episcopalian  of  Philadelphia,  which 
always  notices  at  least  the  receipt  of  our  maga- 
zine. 


of  tho  front  row  now  slnde  those  of  tho  back  raw 
so  much  that  that  they  do  not  bear  well,  and  in 
fact  are*  doing  no  good,  and  I  intend  to  take 
them  up.  I  am  uncertain  as  to  what  I  ought 
to  put  in  their  place,  whether  figs,  apricots,  &c  ; 
and  I  will  be  thankful  for  your  advice  on  this 
subject'' 

[We  have  never  known  grapes  do  well  on  a 
j  back  wall,  even  when  not  shaded  much.  Wc 
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ruppose  the  tops  of  the*  vine  rob  the  lower  of 
some  of  its  nutriment,  and  hence  the  lower  por- 
tions nrc  not  organized  for  reproduction.  Such 
vines  do  best  when  trained  laterally,— that  is 
arms  led  along  from  the  main  stem  of  the  vine, 
instead  of  upright  Nectarines  often  do  tolera- 
bly well  on  a  back  wall ;  but  all  these  should  bo 
trained  laterally,  or  at  least  fan  shaped. 


Gardening  in  Michigan.— The  Kalamazoo 
Telegraph  says  that  all  over  that  county  there  is 
an  increased  attention  given  to  gardening,  and 
very  kindly  couples  this  increase  of  taste  with 
the  Gardener's  Montlily. 

We  havo  no  doubt  that  the  Gardener' a  Month- 
ly in  its  turn  owes  much  of  its  success  to  the  nu- 
merous excellent  agricultural  journals,  some  one 
or  another  of  which  everybody  takes.  The  seeds 
of  gardening  are  really  sown  by  them.  The 
Gardener's  Monthly  merely  takes  the  Httlo  plant 
in  hand  where  they  leave  off.  With  the  Gar- 
dener's Montlily  iu  one  hand,  and  a  good  agri- 
cultural paper  in  the  other,  the  "country  will  be 
safe."  * 

The  Botanist  or  tub  Agricultural  De- 
partment.—Dr.  C.  C.  Parry,  who  has  been  in 
Europe  the  past  year,  has  just  returned.  All 
the  collections  ofthe  Smithsonian  Institution  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  department,  and  under 
the  management  of  Dr.  Parry.  The  United 
States  will  soon  have  a  collection  of  which  the 
nation  will  be  proud. 

Wixk  Growing— A  "temperance  man" 
takes  us  rather  sharply  to  task  for  admitting 
Dr.  Schrceder's  paper  on  Wine  growing  in  a  re- 
cent number.  Ho  thinks  the  Gardener's  Month- 
ly should  be  employed«in  the  cause  of  "reform." 
We  are  aware  that  it  is  the  custom  now-a-days 
for  Barnum  exhibitions,  circus  shows,and  Ethio- 
pian minstrels,  to  advertise  themselves  as  4,bigh- 
ly  religious  and  moral  entertainments."  and  we 
no  doubt  might  do  a  little  in  this  "moral"  way. 
But  we  rather  prefer  to  stick  to  horticulture  pure 
and  simple,  and  let  "reform"  alone.  We  have 
our  own  ideas  about  this  temperance  question. 
We  might  go  so  far  as  to  assent  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  world  on  the  whole  would  be  better 
if  there  had  never  been  a  drop  of  liquor  in  it. 
But  that  is  "neither  here  nor  there."  The 
point  between  Dr.  Schroedcr  and  "temperance 
man,"  is  that  the  Dr.  finds  a  whisky  soaked 


specimen  of  humanity  which  "temperance  man" 
has  failed  to  make  anything  out  of.  He  will 
drink  this  wretched  stuff  instead  of  listening  to 
the  pure  water  principles  of  "temperance  man.'' 
If  Dr.  Schneder  can  now  step  in  and  make  him 
substitute  wine  for  his  whiskey,  what  business 
is  it  of  "temperance  man's?"  But  this  is  not 
horticulture,  and  so  we  do  not  speak  oracularly 
about  it.  We  merely  submit  the  question  to  our 
correspondent  with  all  due  respect. 


Invitations.— We  have  received  with  much 
pleasure  invitations  and  tickets  for  "self  and 
lady,"  to  so  many  exhibitions  and  fairs  through 
the  country,  that  we  have  been  unable  to  ac- 
knowledge them  all  severally.  We  hope  the  offi- 
cers of  these  societies  will  accept  in  this  general 
way  our  best  thanks. 

Tree  Cultitre  of  Grapes.— A  Danville  cor* 
respondent  says : 

"You  have  "hit  the  nail  square'  on  tree  culture 
of  grapes  The  grape  crop  fine  here.  Apple 
crop  enormous.  Grapes  selling  at  Naples  at  4  c. 
Dealers  are  afraid  of  apples  at  81.50  per  barrel." 

We  will  only  say  that  wo  hope  others  will  fol- 
low up  this  subject.  The  figures  wo  gave  as  to 
the  crops  produced  by  the  tree  grapes  of  Italy, 
seem  enormous.  We  do  not  vouch  for  their  ac- 
curacy ;  but  merely  give  what  have  been  stated 
by  writers,  whose  credit  has  not  been  attacked. 
Certainly  the  most  marked  success  attends  their 
tree  practice. 

Wash  for  Trees.—/.  JT.,  Jackson,  Ky  , asks: 
"I  have  a  young  pear  orchard  in  which  the  white 
scale  are  making  great  ravages.  I  have  seen 
potash  solutions  recommended,  but  do  not  know 
the  proportions  Tho  trees  are  almost  white 
with  the  insect ;  what  would  advise  me  to  do  ?" 

[Make  them  whiter.  That  is  we  should  white- 
wash them.  Mix  powdered  sulphur  with  the  . 
whitewash,  and  paint  the  stems ;  previously  cut- 
ting away  all  tho  twiggy  portions  of  tho  stems. 
We  like  this  better  than  dny  potash  mixtures, 
as  it  kills  fungoid  matters  as  well  as  insects.] 


The  Botany  of  Cuba  and  Texas— Tho 
Houston  Telegraph  has  the  following-well  merit- 
ed notice  of  the  labors  of  one  of  the  most  enthu- 
siastic of  living  plant  collectors.  Mr.  Wright  is 
now,  we  believe,  at  the  Botanical  Gardens  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.: 
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As  early  as  1845-G,  Prof.  Charles  Wrigbt,  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College,  then  engaged  in  teach- 
ing at  Ruterville,  made  a  very  extensive  collec- 
tion of  the  botanical  productions  of  Texas;  in- 
cluding hundreds  of  unclassed  specimens.  The 
Botanist  at  Cambridge  paid  paid  Professor  W. 
one  thousand  dollars  for  his  collection. 

Mr.  Wright  was  connected  as  Botanist  with 
the  Commission  that  ran  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Texas  and  Mexico,  and  subsequently 
acted  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  Japan  expedi- 
tion, lie  has  spent  several  years  in  Botanical 
researches  in  Cuba,  and  when  we  last  beard  of 
him,  he  was  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  preparing  for 
publication  a  Botanical  report  of  the  West  In- 
dia Islands.  There  is  no  man  living  so  thor- 
oughly qualified,  from  pa*t  labors  and  experi- 
ence, as  Professor  Wright  to  prepare  a  Botany 
of  Texas.  lie  never  married  ;  is  a  thorough 
cosmopolitan,  and  could  undoubtedly  be  induced 
to  undertake  the  task. 

Phyllotaxis,— This  is  the  name  of  the  branch 
of  botanical  science  which' determines  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  leaves  along  the  stems.  "Na- 
ture," an  English  journal,  says: 

'"The  Royal  Society  of  Denmark  oners  a  gold 
medal  this  year  for  the  best  series  of  observa- 
tions of  phyllotaxis  and  inflorescence,  with  par- 
ticular regard  to  tho  question  as  to  what  part 
the  terminal  bud  takes  in  the  development  of 
phasnerogamic  plants." 

Wilson's  Albany  Strawberry  in  toe 
.  South. — Some    one   recommending  Barnes' 
Mammoth,  as  a  substitute  for  Wilson,  the  Edi- 
tor of  South  Land  says  : 

"We  don't  desire  any  substituto  for  Wikon's 
Albany;  and  have  little  expectation  of  soon  see- 
ing a  better  market  strawberry.  Amateurs  may 
try  Barnes'  Mammoth,  on  ground  "good  and 
rich,"  but  we  venture  tho  assertion,  that,  on 
such  ground,  the  Wilson  will  produce  twice  or 
three  times  as  many  berries  as  the  Barnes'  or 
any  other  variety,  in  this  latitude." 

i 

Names  or  Plants  —  W.  T.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.— Funkia  ivrcfolia.  A.  F.  S.,  Moline,  Ills. 
—Cassia  Chamoecrista. 


The  American  Entomologist  — In  the  ear- 
ly numbers  of  the  Gardener's  Monthly,  we  paid 
much  attention  to  insects,  but  finding  the  Ento- 
mologist doing  such  excellent  service,  we  have 
left  it  all  to  it.   Now  we  are  Borry  to  learn 
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that  it  has  suspended.  We  happen  to  know, 
however,  that  this  is  ch&fly  owing  to  its  Editor 
wishing  to  spend  a  year  in  Europe,  and  that 
when  he  returns,  he  intends  to  resume  the  pen, 
with  all  tho  "latest  improvements.  '*  After  all 
we  expect  science  will  be  a  gainer  by  the  short 
delay.  The  Entomologist  is  not  dead  butslecpcth. 

Nutrition  and  Sex  in  Plants.— In  the  pa- 
per on  this  head,  read  by  the  Editor  of  this  mag- 
azine before  the  American  Association  at  Troy, 
speaking  about  the  two  classes  of  flowers  in  tho 
common  chestnut,  occurs  this  paragraph: 

"One  class  of  male  flowers  comes  out  from  tho 
axils  on  half  starved  shoots,  ther  othe  class  termi- 
nates the  strong,  vigorous  shoots  which  bear 
the  female  blossoms.  Those  of  the  former  class 
have  the  flowers  set  densely  on  the  rachis,  on 
the  latter  they  are  somewhat  scattered,  and  do 
not  open  until  a  week  or  ten  days  after  tho  lat- 
ter.'* 

Copying  the  paper,  the  Editor  of  the  rrairie 
Farmer  says  of  this  paragraph  : 

"Here  is  probably  a  mistake.  We  think  the 
word  1  latter,"  as  last  used  in  the|uurth  sen- 
tence, should  bo  stricken  out  and  tho  word  for- 
mer inserted  in  its  stead.  This  correction,  if  ad- 
mitted, would  convey  the  idea  that  the  partially 
starved  male  blossoms  were  the  first  to  appear. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Meehan's  ob- 
servations of  causes  including  defective  bloom, 
as  stated  in  this  article.  Wo  think,  in  our  own 
investigations  of  blooms  of  other  trees,  we  have 
seen  much  of  an  analogous  nature  tending  to 
confirm  his  view?." 

We  return  our  best  thanks  for  the  correction  of 
an  error  which  it  is  singular  we  should  have  made. 


Tiie  Western  Gardener. — We  noticed  the 
prospectus  of  Uiis  new  horticultural  journal. 
The  first  number  was  good ;  and  it  improves 
with  every  number. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  has  added  a  "Cal- 
ifornia Editor"  to  its  regular  staff.  How  many 
editors  it  takes  to  make  a  good  paper  will  soon 
be  a  question.  The  Rural  has  always  been  a 
first-class  weekly— if  not  on  the  top  of  the  class 
in  its  special  lino  of  combiniug  all  things.  It 
seems  to  have  an  idea  that  there  is  a  class  be- 
yond the  best,  which  it  may  finally  reach  if  it 
tries.  We  can  at  least  but  admire  the  effort ; 
however  much  we  may  pity  the  infatuation 
which  attempts  it. 
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NEW  AND  R 

TnE  Detroit  Grape  — This  new  grape  has 
a  remarkably  vigorous  vine,  and  will,  we  believe, 
take  a  prominent  position  among  the  leading 
varieties.  The  fruit  is  of  a  medium  size,  with  a 
rich  Catawba  color,  only  a  shado  darker ;  the  I 
clusters  are  compact  and  large,  the  flavor  rich, 
having  a  sweetness  similar  the  Delaware  and  a 
flavor  peculiar  to  the  Catawba.  It  ripens  before 
the  Isabella,  and  a  little  later  than  tho  Concord. 
The  Detroit  took  premium  No.  39,  at  the  Grape 
Growers'  Association,  offered  for  the  variety  of 
recently  introduced  ofgreatest  promise,  competing 
with  the  Eumelan,  Walter,  Salem  and  other  new 
kinds  ;  also,  two  first  premiums,  in  same  Associ- 
ation, prior  to  this.  Awarded  a  special  premium 
at  the  Michigan  State  Fair,  the  examining  com- 
mittee making  their  report  as  follows. 

"  Your  Committee  recommend  a  special  pre- 
mium for  the  'Detroit  Grape,'  considering  it 
worthy  of  special  notice  as  peculiarly  adapted  to 
our  climate,  having  a  delightful  flavor  and  deli- 
cate taste.  Your  committee  recommend  it  as 
worthy  of  the  Attention  of  all  cultivators  of  the 
vine.1'—  Ohio  Farmer. 


New  Grape  from  Mr.  Campbell  of  Dela- 
ware, Onio. — With  a  cluster  of  most  delicious 
grapes,  we  have  the  following  note* 

"I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  to  day,  by 
mail,  for  your  examination,  part  of  a  cluster  of 
the  first  fruits  of  a  hybrid  grape  grown  from 
Concord  seed,  which  had  been  fertilized  with  | 
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pollen  from  Joslyn's  St.  Albans  or  Chasselas 
Musquc.  The  vine  seems  even  stronger  in 
growth  than  Concord,  and  the  foliage  very  near- 
ly as  good.  I  send  you  also  a  leaf  from  the  vine, 
I  that  yo  may  also  judge  of  its  character. 

I  do  not  like  to  say  much  of  my  own  produc- 
tions, but  will  say  that  I  think  it  comes  nearest 
to  a  fine  foreign  grape,  produced  upon  a  strong, 
healthy  and  hardy  native  Yine,  of  anything  I 
have  yet  produted  ;  although  I  have  been  experi- 
menting in  that  diroctioa,  and  with  that  object, 
near  twenty  years.'* 

Peach  from  Danville,  N.  Y.— Mr.  T.  T. 
Southwick  sends  us  a  Peach  with  the  foUowing 
note: 

"We  send  you  a  seedling  Peach  by  mail,  a 
chance  seedling  coming  up  in  my  back  yard.  It  is 
about  ten  days  in  advance  of  last  season,  and 
only  about  two-thirds  as  large.  Its  late  season 
of  ripening,  good  quality,  size,  fine  appearance 
and  small  pit,  seemed  to  recommend  it  as  being 
a  'good  thing.'   What  say  you  ?" 

Well,  what  we  say  is,  that  if  this  Peach  al- 
ways produces  as  good  fruit  as  this  one  sent  us, 
it  is  a  very  fortunate  "chance"  seedling  to  find. 
Mr.  Robinson  had  been  to  see  us  a  few  days  pre- 
vious, and  after  praising  up  much  that  he  found 
in  the  United  States,  fell  back  on  the  Peach  ques- 
tion. "He  had  tasted  nonelikcthe  wall  Peaches  of 
England.''  We  should  liked  to  have  shared  this 
one  with  him. 
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Retinospora  plumosa.— This  elegant  little 
coniferous  tree  is  one  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons' 
numerous  recent  introductions  from  Japan.  In 
common  with  most  other  trees  of  this  genus,  it 
is  scarcely  hardy,  but  being  of  a  most  elegant  and 
peculiar  habit,  well  deserves  a  place  in  the  cool 
conservatory,  as  a  companion  (though  a  humble 
one)  of  the  noble  Norfolk  Island  pine  and  the 
curious  Dacrydium  cupressinum.  The  plumose 
Retinospora  has  much  the  character  of  a  lycopod 
in  its  grncral  aspects,  and  being  of  a  fine  glaucous 
hue,  quite  different  to  the  prevailing  dark  colors 
of  most  other  species,  will  be  valued  as  a  nearly 
hardy  decorativo  tree.  In  mild  moist  climates 
it  may  be  planted  out  with  safety. — Gardener's 
Weekly. 


Iresine  Ltndevi.— What  few  plants  of  this 
I  have  bedded  out  this  season  have  done  very 
well  and  are  very  effective,  but  I  should  also 
state  that  they  are  planted  in  very  good  soil  and 
have  been  well  supplied  with  water,  without 
which  treatment  I  don't  suppose  they  would  have 
made  much  progress  in  a  dry  and  hot  season  like 
the  present.  I  consider  it  very  far  superior  to  I. 
Herbstii  in  every  way,  and  think  it  will  prove  an 
acquisition  as  a  dark  foliage  bedding  plant.  The 
color  is  distinct  and  rich,  and  the  habit  of  the 
plant  good.  I  have  lately  seen  it  very  good  in 
another  garden  in  this  neighborhood. — J.  H. 
Mason,  in  Gardeners  Weekly. 
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Geranium  Italia  unita.—  This  beautiful  at  tho  roots.  Even  under  the  most  favorable 
silver  tricolor  is  splendid  with  me  this  season  management,  the  foli  igc  of  the  tricolor  varieties 
bedded  out,  both  in  growth  and  brilliancy  of  leaf-  is  never  so  bright  in  the  very  hottest  part  of  the 
marking.  My  reason  for  noting  the  fact  is  be-  !  summer  as  it  is  In  tho  earlier  and  later  parts  of 
cause  I  so  repeatedly  hear  this  gem  of  tricolors  ■  the  season,  when  the  sun  is.lcss  powerful  and 
condemned  for  bedding  purpose*,  on  account  of  the  atmosphere  cooler  ;  at  least,  such  is  my  ex- 
its poor  growth.  That  it  is  not  an  over-free-  I  perience  with  this  class  of  plants  LadyCullum 
growpr,  I  grant ;  but  the  secret  of  success  with  and  Laura  (a  seedling  of  my  own,  not  yet  sent 
this  variety  is  to  plant  it  in  rich  soil,  and  supply  out,)  amongst  the  gold-edged  varieties,  have 
it  with  an  abundance  of  water  at  the  roots  in  dry  kept  their  color  best  with  me  this  season, 
weather.  Indeed,  I  find  this  treatment  answers  Italia  Unita  has  been  good  this  season  through, 
best  for  allthe  tricolors  when  bedded  out,  whether  and,  like  all  the  gold-edged  varieties,  is  daily  im- 
gold  or  silver  edged  varieties,  their  leaf-markings  proving  since  the  weather  became  cooler.  —J.  H. 
being  much  brighter  when  so  treated  that  when  M.,  in  Gardener's  Weekly. 
grown  iu  poor  soil  or  allowed  to  become  very  dry 
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The  Peach  Trade.— The  Ntuo  York  Times 
says,  that  in  Ihe  season  "every  man,  woman, 
and  child  luxuriates  at  a  small  expense  in  the 
most  delicious  fruit  known  to  humanity."  But 
it  is  admitted  that  the  peach  of  the  southern 
counties  of  England  is  superior  to  the  American, 
and  that  Covent-Garden  peaches  are  from  four 
to  eight  and  ten  times  as  large  as  Washington- 
market  peaches.  New  York  draws  its  supply 
chiefly  from  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  part  of 
Pennsylvania.  Most  of  the  fruit  is  sent  by  rail- 
road iu  through  cars ;  iu  favorable  weather  it 
arrives  in  much  better  condition  by  water,  but 
weather  cannot  be  relied  on.  The  supply  which 
reached  New  York  and  Philadelphia  last  year 
exceeded  four  million  baskets,  a  basket  averaging 
200  peaches  ;  but  this  year  there  is  hardly  half  a 
crop,  owing  to  an  "eastern  blight. "  The  method 
of  tho  peach  trade  in  New  York  in  the  season  is 
this :  A  trip  to  Jersey  City  about  1  A.  M.  will 
show  a  shabby-looking  unwashed  crowd  awaiting 
the  cars.  As  soon  as  they  arrive,  no  time  is  lost 
in  selling,  and  100,000  baskets  are  gobbled  up 
very  quickly,  in  quantities  varying  from  50  to  500 
baskets  at  a  time,  by  middle-men.  Now  comes 
the  turn  of  the  first-class  retailers,  who  often 
spend  $3  to  $5  a  basket  for  choice  lots ;  then  the 
grocers,  a  hard  lot  to  suit,  but  good  buyers, 
make  a  large  hole  in  a  consignment ;  after  them 
come  the  apple-women,  pretty  hard  at  driving  a 
bargain,  but  profitable  customers  in  the  main. 
The  shippers  and  preservers  come  in  later,  and 
generally  get  fruit  cheap.   Tho  last  customer 
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is  the  worst — the  huckster.  Be  peaches  ever  so 
good  or  ever  so  rotten,  he  bides  his  time,  and 
never  misses  a  chance  of  pouncing  on  some  un- 
fortunate dealer  mad  with  anger  at  being  "stuck," 
and  anxious  to  get  back  some  of  his  money. 
Rarely,  however,  does  this  class  of  retailers  get 
anything  but  tho  very  worst  article,  or  pay  more 
than  75c.  a  basket  for  it.  When  it  is  considered, 
that  on  a  moderate  computation  there  are  over 
$10,000,000  embarked  in  the  Eastern  peach  trade, 
tho  profit  on  which  exceeds  935,000  per  annum 
to  the  growers,  laborers,  and  mechanics  of  the 
region,  nenrly  52">r>,000  per  annum  to  the  New 
York  commission  houses,  §1,400,000  to  the  rail- 
road and  freight  companies,  and  perhaps  another 
S3  000,000  to  the  vendors  in  New  Yprk,  an  idea 
of  the  importance  of  the  trade  may  be  had. 

Deatii  of*  a  Maryland  Horticulturist. 
— Dr.  John  II.  Bayne,  tho  eminent  horticulturist, 
of  Prince  George's  county,  Md  ,  died  on  the  18th 
inst  Tho  late  John  S  Skinner  gave  him  the 
title  of  "  Prince  of  Horticulturists  »» 


The  Richmond  Peach.— This  is  a  now  seed- 
ling, one  of  two  saved  from  a  lot  of  50D,  bv  Dr 
E.  Ware  Sylvester,  of  Lyons,  who  has  kindly 
favored  tis  with  a  sample  of  the  truly  luscious 
fruit.  It  resembles  in  appearanco  tho  Early 
Crawford,  but  is  much  sweeter,  and  of  finer 
flavor.  Dr.  Sylvester  claims  for  it :— first,  that 
it  is  more  hardy  than  the  Eirly  Crawford  ; 
second,  that  it  is  as  large  as  the  Early  Crawford ; 
third,  that  it  is  as  firm  for  marketing  as  Early 
Crawford  ;  fourth,  that  it  is  as  handsome  as  the 
Early  Crawford  ;  fifth,  that  it  is  as  sweet  as  any 
first  rate  white  peach,  lacking  the  acidity  of  the 
Early  Crnwford,  however  ripe.— Country  Qent. 
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Tnis  Year's  Pear  Cuop.—  The  Pear  crop  in 
New  England  is  undoubtedly  the  largest  since 
1802.  The  hailstorm  which  passed  of*?r  Boston 
in  Juno  cut  the  fruit  badly ;  but  this  was  quite 
limited  in  extent,  and  generally  the  fruit  is  fair 
and  of  fine  quality.  We  think  there  have  never 
been  so  many  Birtletts  in  the  market,  good  ones 
having  been  sold  at  wholesale  as  low  as  two  dol- 
lars per  bushel  for  such  as  commonly  bring  two 
or  three  times  thnt  price.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
one  of  the  best  authorities  in  pear  culture  that 
the  proportion  of  first-rate  fruit  years  is  three  out 
of  ten,  witli  four  moderately  good  crops,  and 
three  poor.  This  year,  in  spite  of  the  extreme 
drouth,  not  only  the  pears,  but  the  apples  and 
grapes,  are  unusually  abundant  and  excellent.— 
Journal  4f  Horticulture. 


County  Fairs.— A  more  than  usual  interest 
appears  to  centre  in  our  county  fairs  this  year, 
and  the  premium  lists  and  regulations  show  a 
commendable  progress.  We  hope  for  a  decided 
improvement  iu  the  Awarding  Committees.  Let 
these  meet  the  exhibitors  face  to  face,  each  man 
show  all  the  good  points  of  his  goods,  and,  after 
a  patient  hearing,  let  the  decisions  be  made.  In 
England  these  committees  are  called  jurors,  as 
they  are  in  fact  set  to  hear  and  to  decide  the 
question  of  merit.  The  idea  that  judges  should 
be  hoodwinked,  like  Dame  Justice,  iu  order  to 
hold  the  scales  even,  Is  a  sad  burlesque  on  the 
integrity  and  intelligence  of  the  American  people. 
"We  might  as  well  blindfold  the  jury,  so  that  they 
cannot  see  the  parties  to  the  suit,  or  the  attor- 
neys and  the  judges.  It  is  time  we  make  these 
things  open  aud  above-board  Let  us  look  at 
one  or  two  instances  of  sight-seeing  :  John  Max- 
well exhibits  six  varieties  of  named  apples  for  the 
premium  for  the  best  six  winter  apples.  Joseph 
Conlan  presents  ten  varieties  The  judges  fancy 
that  one  variety  of  Mr.  Maxwell's  apples  arc  not 
true  to  name,  and  this,  taken  from  the  list,  throws 
him  out  of  the  competition,  aud  though  Mr.  Con- 
lan has  ten  varieties  to  draw  on,  yet  they  are  all 
inferior,  but  he  gets  the  prize,  and  his  inferior 
varieties  are  set  forth  as  the  best,  from  the  fact 
that  they  have  taken  the  first  premium.  Mr. 
M.,  knowing  that  his  varieties  were  correct,  ap- 
peals to  Downing,  Monroe,  and  Warder,  and, 
with  books  in  hand,  is  ready  to  prove  asser- 
tion. But  no  ;  the  exhibitor  has  no  rights  that 
the  committee  arc  bouud  to  respect,  according  to 
tho  laws  laid  down  in  the  "rules  and  regulations." 


Besides  this,  he  is  liable  to  be  tlrruat  out: for  such 
impudence.  In  short,  the  society  has  voted  that 
the  committees  are  infallible,  and  that  no  such 
nonsense  will  be  permitted  Wo  can  thus  see 
that,  in  all  probability,  the  Pope  eaught  the  idea 
of  infallibility  from  the  managers  of  our  State, 
and  county  fairs,  for  by  them  this  doctrine  is 
put  upon  its  broadest  basis,  for  is  it  not  written, 
that  "anyone  attempting  to  influence  the  judge 
shall  be  excluded  from  competition  ?" 

"Away  with  your  books,  Mr.  Maxwell,  for 
we  cannot  be  influenced.  Did  we  not  tell  you 
that  your  Ram  bo  was  not  true  to  name  ?  Be- 
sides, it  it  further  written  that  4  in  making 
awards,  it  is  recommended  that  judges  have  no 
discussion,  but  that,  after  a  thorough  examina- 
tion, they  proceed  to  vote  by  ballot  until  a  decision 
is  made.'" 

"Ifitisnot  Rambo.  you  would  like  to  know 
what  we  call  it?"  Well, we  don't  call  it  at  all;  we 
have  voted  that  it  is  not  Rambo,  and  as  that 
leaves  you  one  less  variety  than  the  list  calls  for, 
you  are  out  of  tho  question.  Exeunt.  Mr.  Max- 
well, solm.  "Well,  those  fellows  beat  me  all 
hollow.  I  will  bet  ten  dollars  that  they  cannot 
name  ten  varieties  of  apples  after  the  labels  are 
taken  oft*.  I  will  try  try  them. "  He  goes  to  Mr. 
Smith,  who  has  the  twelve  best  varieties  for  winter, 
and  arranges  with  him.  They  change  the  labels ; 
Greening  goes  on  Golden  Russet,  Perry  Russet  on 
on  Boston  Russet,  Smith  s  Cider  on  Romanstem, 
Willow  on  Ben  Davis,  Winkler dn  Winesop,  and 
Snow  on  little  Romanitc.  Our  astuto  committee 
soon  make  their  appearance  and  look  over  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  pronounce  them  all 
correct.  But,  as  they  are  about  to  pass  on,  Mr. 
Maxwell  calls  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
flesh  of  the  Snow  apple  is  pure  white,  and  not 
yellowish,  as  in  the  one  labelled  Snow  by  Mr, 
Smith.  The  apples  arc  cut,  and  the  bystanders 
make  more  or  less  invidious  remarks  about  the 
committee.  One  gentleman  volunteers  the  re- 
mark that  not  one  of  Mr.  Smith's  apples  is  cor- 
rectly named.  Some  wag  says  :  "He  has  been 
here  and  changed  the  labels,  for  all  the  varieties 
in  the  list  of  Mr.  Smith's  are  here.  Please  let 
me  arrange  them."  And  this  is  the  infallibility 
of  the  committee,  doubtless  equal  to  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Pope.  Let  ua  have  a  ohange ;  let 
parties  be  heard  in  explanation,  and  then  let  the 
committee  decide  according  to  the  facts  and  the 
law.  Xo  hoodwinking  and  no  throwing  of  dice 
for  the  awards  —  Chicago  Tribune. 
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Culture  of  the  Large-Flowered  or 
Show  Pelargonium.— Among  hardy  flowers 
the  Rose  is  justly  called  the  queen,  and  quite  as 
justly  may  the  large-flowered  Pelargonium  claim 
the  same  exalted  title  among  greenhouse  flowers  ; 
but  how  very  rarely  are  plants  met  with  grown 
as  the  deserve  to  be !  How  often,  instead,  do  we 
find  them  crammed  among  all  sorts  of  plants, 
and  subjected  to  every  variety  of  treatment: 
hence  wo  generally  And  spindly  long-drawn 
specimens,  often  infested  with  insects  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  render  them  a  nuisance,  instead  of 
a  pleasure.  Now,  no  plant  is  easier  to  manage, 
and  the  following  mode  of  cultivation  will  bring 
them  to  great  excellence.  At  this  place  we  like 
them  In  bloom  throughout  July,  aud  now  (July 
8th)  the  collection  of  upwards  of  eighty  sorts  is 
in  full  bloom. 

I  put  the  cuttings  in  about  the  end  of  May  or 
first  week  in  June,  taking  what  I  can  spare  or 
get  when  staking  the  specimens.  I  make  them 
in  the  usual  way,  and  dibble  them  in  an  open 
south  border,  give  them  a  good  watering  when 
first  put  in,  and  then  leave  them  to  take  care  of 
themselves  for  three  or  four  weeks.  I  then  pot 
them  in  60  sized  pots,  and  keep  them  close  for  a 
few  days  until  the  begin  to  grow,  afterwards  I 
give  them  a  little  more  air.  (The  framed  used 
when  they  are  potted  the  first  time  should  have 
a  littlo  bottom  heat.)  In  a  few  weeks  they  will 
have  made  good  roots,  and  may  be  hardened  off 
gradually,  aud  about  the  end  of  September  or 
beginning  of  October  potted  in  the  next  size  of 
pot,  or  small  48's.  When  that  is  done,  the  best 
place  for  them  is  a  shelf  in  a  greenhouse,  and 
when  they  have  made  a  fresh  leaf  or  two  nip  out 
tho  point  of  the  shoots.  They  should  be  again 
shifted  using  G-inch  pots,  in  which  size  they 
should  bloom  the  first  year. 

Alter  they  have  finished  blooming  or  begin  to 
look  shabby,  they  should  be  placed  out  of  doors, 
and  not  watered  much  for  a  fortnight,  when 
they  will  be  ready  to  cut  down,  which  operation 
should  be  performed  with  a  sharp  knife,  cutting 
them  down  like  an  Osier  slump,  and  leave  them 
outside  until  they  havo  broken  well,  when  they 
should  be  carofully  taken  out  of  the  pots,  and 
havo  every  bit  of  the  old  soil  shaken  out,  and  the 
ends  of  the  long  roots  shortened.    They  should 


then  be  potted  into  their  blooming  pots,  placed 
in  a  warm  frame  or  house,  and  be  only  sprinkled 
until  growth  commences,  care  being  taken  not 
to  make  them  too  wet,  or  the  soil  will  turn  sour. 
They  should  always  have  plenty  of  room  and 
light,  and  abundance  of  air  whenever  it  can  be 
given,  for  that  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  success. 
Always  be  on  the  watch  for  green  fly,  and  as 
soon  as  that  makes  it  appearance  give  them-  a 
good  tobacco  fumigation  for  two  successive 
nights 

Keep  a  very  low  temperature  all  winter,  and 
nip  out  tho  points  of  long  shoots  till  February, 
after  which  time  it  should  not  be  done  No 
liquid  manure  should  be  given  till  the  flower 
buds  begiu  to  form,  when  they  should  have  some 
once  a  week.  When  the  shoots  are  loug  enough, 
they  should  be  thinned  if  they  require  it,  and 
tied  out  to  neat  straight  sticks,  which  are  best 
made  out  of  plasterers'  laths.  Watering  must 
be  well  attended  to,  for  if  they  arc  allowed  to  be- 
come very  dry  they  soon  suffer,  and  produce 
small  yellow  leaves,  aud  a  warm  dry  tempera- 
ture is  very  conducive  to  filth  of  all  sorts. 

The  following  compost  I  find  answers  extremely 
well:— To  four  barrowloads  of  good  pasture  loam 
I  add  one  of  old  Mushroom-bod  dung,  one  of 
charcoal  broken  up  fine,  one  of  very  old  leaf 
mould,  and  one  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  the 
whole  well  mixed.  I  draiu  the  pots  with  char- 
coal. 

The  followiug  varieties  are  all  distinct,  first- 
rate,  and  would  form  a  good  small  collection,  of 
course  plenty  of  others  might  be  added:— Trou- 
badour, Progress,  Charles  Turner,  Heirloom, 
Favorite,  Viola,  Hermit,  Decision,  Congress, 
Beauty  of  Windsor,  King  of  Trumps,  Queen  of 
White  (Dobson's,)  Hob  Roy,  Emperor,  Victor, 
Magician,  Diadem,  Example,  Queen  of  Scots, 
Turban,  Mary  Hoyle,  Captain  John,  Lord  Lyon, 
and  Lady  of  the  Lake.  — R  icn  ard  Jameson, 
Gargrove,  in  London  Journal  of  Horticulture. 

Xanthorhhgja  australis.— In  our  regular 
columns  of  communications  a  correspondent  fur- 
nishes some  interesting  notes  of  Australian  vege- 
tation. We  have  thought  it  would  give  that  ar- 
ticle further  interest  by  giving  the  following  illus- 
tration from  the  Gardener's  Weekly  Magazine, 
which  lias  also  a  vivid  description  of  the  plant. 
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Sex  in  Plants.-A  curious  instance  of  the  !  xvi.,  pp.,  77,  78,)  and  if  an  annual  batch  of cut- 

»  i.     _   •  „r  i  i»u„ 


production  of  stamens  in  a  female  plant  of  Lych 
nis  diurna  is  recorded  in  the  English  journals  as 
having  been  noticed  by  Miss  Becker.  Sometimes 
the  flower  is  attacked  by  a  fungus,  a  species  of 
Ustilatjo ;  in  these  cases  it  forms  stamens  as  voell 
as  pistils. 


tings  were  made,  a  succession  of  healthy  pot 
plants,  as  flourishing  and  prolific  as  those  planted 
out,  could  be  maintained.  If  it  be  objected, 
that  the  culture  of  Roses  in  this  way  for  exhibi- 
tion would  make  greater  demands  upon  one's 
time  and  skill,  I  think  this  could  very  justly  be 
met  by  pointing  to  tho  great  utility  of  such  plants 


Pot  Roses  fok  Exhibition. — All  true  lovers  I  for  home  decoration  at  all  seasons  of  tho  year, 
of  floriculture  agree  in  calling  the  Rose  the  queen  ,  Moreover,  by  offering  the  principal  prizes  for  pot 
of  flowers,  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  the  loveliest  j  Roses,  attention  would  be  drawn  to  a  branch  of 
among  the  lovely ;  and  rightly  so  too,  for  in  the  :  floriculture  but  too  often  neglected,  or  not  un- 
varielies  of  this  charming  family  we  have  flowers  !  dei>tood.  Who  has  not  seen  the  miserable  spoci- 
of  the  most  exquisite  form,  the  richest  color,  mens  of  pot  Roses  so  frequently  to  be  met  with 
and  the  most  delicious  perfume.  Take  for  in-  in  private  establishments?  I'oor  sickly  looking 
stance,  a  partly  expanded  blossom  of  Alphonse  objects,  which,  having  undergone  their  annual 
Karr,  in  what  flower  can  we  find  a  closer  np-  forcing,  are  turned  out  to  rest.    To  rest!  why, 


proneh  to  perfection?  its  shell-like  petals,  of  a 
peculiarly  soft  and  pleasing  shade  of  pink,  are  so 
beautifully  fitted  to  each  other  that  the  fine  form 
of  the  flower  leaves  us  nothing  to  desir*  The 


I  do  not  believe  a  healthy  Rose  is  ever  at  rest. 
Plant  one  early  in  November,  lift  it  and  examine 
its  roots  at  Christmas,  and  plenty  of  new  rootlets 
from  1  to  2  inches  Ion 4  will  be  seen;  hero  is  a 


delieate  beauty  of  Lamarque,  the  magnificence  .  hint  from  Nature,  which,  if  acted  upon  iu  tho 
of  Charles  Lefebvre,  the  splendor  of  the  deep  ,  culture  of  pot  Roses,  produces  the  best  results, 
rich  Eugene  Appert,  distinct  and  striking  in  If  a  Rose,  after  it  has  done  blooming,  immedi- 


every -feature,  its  dark  elegant  foliage  being  in 
fine  keeping  with  its  vclvety-petalled  blossoms  - 
these,  and  a  host  of  others  possessing  some 


ately  begius  to  grow  again,  suitable  food  should 
certainly  be  gfvcu  it ;  it  is  therefore  necessary, 
when  pot  Roses  are  taken  out  of  the  houses  into 


equally  distinct  fenlurc,  nre  the  kinds  to  grow;  the  open  air,  that  all  weakly  growth  should  at 
these  are  the  rare  gems  which  command  our  ad-  j  once  be  cut  clean  out,  the  requisite  thinning  and 
miration  and  rivet  more  firmly  the  chains  of  our  I  shortening  given  to  the  stronger  wood,  the  roots 


"old  love." 

I  have  frequently  asked  myself  the  question,  as 
I  doubt  not  others  have  done,  when  viewing  the 
long  ranks  of  cut  blossoms  staged  in  their  stiff 
formal  boxes  at  a  flower  show,  '"Is  this  the  best 
way  iu  which  to  exhibit  the  Rose  V"  I  think  uot. 
Cut  flowers,  but  too  often  without  buds  or  foliage, 
are  subjected  to  the  severest  criticism,  shorn  of 
much*  of  their  beauty;  but  if  each  variety  were 
to  be  exhibited  not  cut  from  the  plant,  excepting 
in  the  case  of  novelties,  but  iu  the  form  of  a  pot 
plant,  what  a  different  nppearaucc  would  a  Rose 
show  present ;  instead  of  the  long  lines  of  flat 
staging  now  used,  an  effect  rivalling  that  of  the 
Rhododendron  Show  at  South  Kensington  might 


sh  iken  free  of  the  old  soil,  repotted  and  the  pots 
plunged  to  the  rim,  not  behind  a  wall  or  shed, 
but  in  an  open  airy  position.  Plants  so  treated, 
and  fed  occasionally  with  guano  water  as  they  ap- 
pear to  need  it,  will  produce  plenty  of  stout  wood 
clothed  with  healthy  foliage,  care  being  taken  to 
ply  the  syringe  among  them  all  the  summer. 

Once  again  I  would  urge  all  who  really  care 
for  Roses  to  grow  them  on  their  own  roots,  and 
to  train  them  as  L  have  lie  fore  advised.  No 
standards  can  equal  the  appearance  of  these 
glorious  pyramids,  laden  with  a  multitude  of 
flowers.  Nor  are  their  flowers  small  or  puny, 
although  produced  in  such  prolusion;  the  plants 
are  rendered  so  vigorous  by  tho  abundance  of 


be  obtained  with  the  greatest  ease*  From  my   stout  suckers  constantly  springing  up,  and  which 


own  experience  of  Rose  culture,  I  can  see  no  real 
difficulty  in  the  attainment  of  an  object  so  de- 
sirable, but,  on  the  contrary,  very  much  iu  its 
favor.  Rose  cuttings  are  easily  struck,  and 
the  plants  grown  to  a  considerable  sizuln  a  short 
space  of  time,  as  I  thoroughly  explained  in  an 
article  published  iu  this  Journal  last  year  (vol. 


are  trained  to  whatever  part  of  the  plant  they 
may  be  required,  that  the  lowest  tiers  of  brauches 
present  an  amount  of  vigor  both  in  wood  growth 
and  bloom  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  highest 
parts —Edward  Luckhukst,  Egerton  House 
Gardens,  Kent,  in  London  Journal  of  Horticul- 
ture. 
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Marechal  Niel  Hose.— The  finest  Marechal 
Niel  Rose  plants,  wc  think  we  may  venture  to 
say  in  England,  are  at  Wollaton  Hall,  near  Not- 
tingham; and,  so  far  from  training  being  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  bloom,  one  of  these 
plants  within  the  last  three  months— take  your 
breath,  Rosarians— has  not  produced  less  than 
one  tltoumnd  flotcers.  Now  this  plant  was  plant- 
ed a  dormant  hud  upon  the  brier  two  yean  ago 
last  October.  It  is  trained  up  one  of  the  pillars 
in  the  conservatory  for  about  12  feet,  it  then 
proceeds  across  the  span  of  the  roof  aud  branches 
right  and  left  about  41  feet.  This  plant  may  be 
said  to  receive  no  (raining;  the  main  branches 
are  supported  by  trainers  from  the  roof  and  the 
lateral  blooming  branches  depend  in  graceful 
wreaths  of  roses,"  that  to  see  once  must  be  a 
"joy  for  ever."  Other  plants  of  Marechal  Niel, 
at  Wollaton,  are  scarcely  less  beautiful,  and 
climbing  Devonienuis  aud  Gloire  do  Dijon  are 
not  less  superb  than  the  Marechal  referred  to. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  neiftcr  training,  pru- 
uing,  nor  the  Bimrsalt  stock  are  the  sources  of 
success  with  Mr.  Gadd,  the  indefatigable  gar- 
dener at  Wollaton.  His  practice  may  be  inten- 
sified in  a  single  sentence,  free  growUi  und  thorough 
maturation.  Mr.  Gadd  does  not  say  prune  not  at 
all,  but  he  prunes  very  little,  his  practice  being 
confined  to  thinning  the  weaker  spent  branches 
out  and  shortening  the  stronger  ones  back  to 
two  thirds  or  three  fourths  of  their  length -and 
thus  he  obtains  his  wreaths  of  Roses  in  March, 
April,  and  May,  and  again  in  autumn.  Now 
upon  the  subject  of  pruning  there  can  scarcely, 
wc  imagine,  be  a  second  opiniou  that  gardeners, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  have  run  entirely 
and  particularly  mad.  They  prune  because  it  is 
fashionable;  and  they  curtail  growth  in  order  to 
increase  tho  luxuriance  of  the  plant.  Can  any- 
thing be  more  monstrous?  It  is  something  like 
damming  the  source  of  supply,  in  order  that  the 
reservoir  may  be  the  sooner  full.  Pruning  is  a 
nice  art.  By  it  plants  may  be  made  to  play 
*  strange  fantastic  tricks,  but  by  it  no  man  ever 
yet  mad©  a  healthy  plant  produce  more  giowth 
or  bulk  than  it  would  under  controlled  manage- 
ment. Half  the  cultivated  trees  in  our  gardens 
are  ruined  by  pruning.— Nott's  Guardian, 


DALEdlAMMA  ROEZLEANA  ROSEA  CUL- 
TURE.— This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants, 
aud  requires  but  little  skill  in  cultivation.  We 
have  it  now  in  a  vinery,  beautiful  with  its  bright 


rosy  pink  bracts  contrasting,  as  they  do,  well  with 
deep  green,  graceful,  drooping  Oak  like  foliage. 
It  is  seldom  or  never  out  of  flower,  and  tho 
plants  bloom  when  a  few  inches  high.  It  is 
readily  raised  from  seed,  which  ripen  freely. 
Sown  when  ripe  in  sandy  peat  and  loam,  and 
placed  in  a  hotbed,  the  plants  soon  attain  to  a 
flowering  state.  It  requires  a  cool  stove,  but 
will  do  well  in  a  viuery  or  even  in  a  greenhouse 
in  summer  indeed,  we  think  it  will  do  in  a 
warm  greenhouse  in  winter,  but  not  having 
tried  it  we> cannot  say  positively.  Wc  grow 
it  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  sandy  peat, 
fibrous  loam,  and  leaf  soil,  with  a  free  ad- 
mixture of  sand,  and  afford  good  drainage. 
The  potting  is  done  in  April;  that  satisfies 
its  wants  until  autumn,  then  we- again  repot, 
removing  what  soil  we  can  without  interfer- 
ing much  with  the  roots,  and  give  a  moderate 
shift,  and  we  have  flowers  all  winter.  Jn  point 
of  moisture  it  requires  the  soil  moist,  good  sup- 
plies when  tho  soil  becomes  dry,  and  a  moist  at- 
mosphere. With  frequent  sprinklings  overhead 
it  is  it  at  home,  but  as  that  interferes  with  the 
beauty  of  its  bracts,  a  moist  atmosphere  is  neces- 
sary, as  it  is  rather  subject  to  red  spider,  but 
that  yields  readily  to  a  spongiug  with  the  solu- 
tion of  soft  soap,  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon.  Being 
very  enduring  of  a  dry  atmosphere,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  plants  for  house  decoration. 
We  cannot  name  plants  from  leaves.  Specimens 
with  both  flowers  and  foliage  are  necessary.— 
London  Journal  of  Horticulture. 

Dracaena  Propagation.  — The  best  mode 
of  propagation  is  by  eyes.  The  plant  should  be 
cut  down  to  within  two  or  three  eyes  of  their 
base,  and  the  part  taken  off  should  be  cut  into  as 
many  lengths  as  there  are  joints,  which  should 
be  inserted  singly  in  small  pots,  vertically,  in 
light  sandy  peat  and  loam,  just  covering  the  eyes 
with  soil.  Place  the  cuttings  in  a  hotbed  of  from 
75°  to  80",  and  keep  them  dose  and  moist,  but 
avoid  making  the  soil  wet.  When  they  have 
grown  a  few  inches  high  remove  thrm  to  the 
stove,  shifting  them  into  larger  potsns  required. 
The  top  of  each  shoot  should  be  formed  into  a 
cutting,  which  will  strike  freely  iu  a  temperature 
of  from  7(T  to  75",  if  covered  with  a  hand-glass, 
and  kept  close  and  shaded  from  bright  sun  until 
rooted.  Ficus  elastica  may  be  propagated  in  the 
same  way  at  this  season,  both  from  eyes  of  the 
well-ripened  wood  aud  the  short-jointed  shoots. 
—  Cottage  Gardener. 
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THE  GARDENER'S  MONTH LT  November, 


HQRTICUTUKAL  NOTICES. 


PENNA.  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  monthly  mooting  is  not  usually 
very  brilliant  in  October.  Exhibitors  take  a  rest 
after  their  efforts  nt  the  annual  September  meet- 
ing. Mr.  E.  Satterthwait  had.  however,  some 
remarkably  fine  specimens  of  the  Rutter  Pear 
amongst  his  other  varieties.  It  is  strange  that 
this  pear,  really  one  of  the  best  in  existence, 
should  be  so  little  known. 

Mrs.  Isaac  B.  Baxter's  gardener,  J.  McLaugh- 
lin, had  also  some  very  fine  pears,  amongst  which 
wenoticed  an  extra  fine  Kingsessing,  Niles.  Glout 
Moreeau,  Passe  Colmar  and  Triomphe  de  Jo- 
doigne.  Some  of  the  last  variety  Mr.  McL.  has 
raised  this  year,  weighing  1  pound.  It  is  re- 
markable that  all  of  Mrs.  Baxter's  pears  ripen 
earlier  than  the  same  varieties  with  other  people. 
Glout  Moreeau,  for  instance,  was  now  yellow  and 
in  eating  condition. 

Mr.  (jco.  I  luster  had  some  very  nice  hothouse 
grapes,  amongst  them  a  variety  unknown  to 
us,  which  he  called  Sehosse's  seedling.  This  he 
said  was  an  accidental  seedling,  raised  near  Phil- 
adelphia, and  which  had  been  now  three  years 
in  bearing.  The  bunch  was  long,  rather  slender, 
with  two  long,  loose  shoulders ;  berries  black, 
round,  nearly  as  large  as  average  Black  Hamburg, 
and  with  the  flavor  and  some  other  peculiarities 
of  the  St.  Peter  class  of  grapes.  We  were  highly 
pleased  with  it. 

The  Dahlias  of  Gerard  Schmidt  were  as  usual 
excellent,  and  there  were  many  nice  collections 
of  cut  flowers,  but  nothing  that  we  thought  par- 
licularly  new  up  to  the  hour  fixed  by  the  Society 
for  staging  things,  7  30,  at  which  time  our  re- 
porter had  to  close  for  another  engagement.  We 
make  this  note  in  case  any  exhibitor  came  late, 
and  might  think  his  a i tides,  perhaps  really  meri- 
torious, Blighted  intentionally. 


WARSAW,  (ILLS.)  ITORTICI3 LTURAL  SO- 
CIETY. 

We  find  in  the  summer  meeting  report  the  follow- 
ing interesting  discussion  on  Raspberries: 

President  Hammond  requested  Dr.  Hay  to 
take  the  chair,  which  he  did,  and  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order,  stating  that  the  subject  for  discus- 
sion to  day  is,  "Small  Fruits— Modes  of  Cul- 
ture.'' 

The  Secretary  said  he  would  set  the  ball  rolling 
by  mentioning  Raspberry  culture.  He  had  for- 
merly allowed  the  canes  to  grow  too  long.  The 
true  system  is  to  cut  or  pinch  back  the  new 
shoots  as  soon  as  thev  reach  a  height  of  three 
feet,  or  even  less.  This  will  be  late  in  June. 
They  will  then  throw  out  lateral  shoots.  These 
side  shoots  should  also  be  shortened  as  soon  as 
they  reach  one  foot  or  fifteen  inches  in  length. 
This  shortening  in  causes  the  plant  to  grow  more 
stubbg,  and  they  stand  up  better,  besides  yield- 


j  ing  a  larger  quantity  of  fruit.  In  this  way  they 
require  little  or  no  staking  ;  though  a  single  wire 
run  along  the  row  two  feet  or  two  and  a  half 
from  the  ground,  furnishes  a  good  support.  They 
should  be  tied  to  it  with  a  coarse  string  or  bark. 
As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  off.  the  bearing  wood  should 
be  cut  away.  This  treatment  with  good  cultiva- 
I  tion  and  thorough  mulching,  will  ensure  a  good 
crop,  of  raspberries  or  blackberries. 

The  red  sorts,  such  a^,  do  not  take  root  from 
the  tips,  but  sucker  so  profusely,  he  had  long 
ago  discarded ;  but  believed  that  by  close  atten- 
tion and  free  use  of  a  knife  and  hoe,  good  crops 
of  these  also  might  be  had. 

Mr.  Chittenden  combatted  the  idea  of  cutting 
back,  as  requiring  too  much  time,  and  instanced 
the  cultivation  of  the  Red  Antwerp  and  Golden 
Cap,  in  cases  where  they  were  allowed  to  do  as 
they  pleased— good  crops  being  the  result.  Had 
tried  cutting  back  and  cultivating,  both  with 
the  Raspberry  and  Lawton's  Blaekberry,  and 
should  do  so  no  more. 

Mr.  Crouse  ad*>catcd  the  theory  of  good  cul- 
ture and  cutting  back,  as  the  true  way  to  grow 
the  Raspberry  and  Blackberry,  and  insisted  that 
much  larger  crops  of  better  fruit  could  be  obtain- 
in  that  way.  He  mentioned  several  varieties — 
Mammoth  Cluster,  Doolittle  Black  Cap,  Fran- 
coma,  Philadelphia  &c— that  were  doing  well  in 
his  grounds. 

Mr.  Willis— Grows  the  Ohio  Everl)earing  chief- 
ly. Believes  in  deep  culture,  thorough  culture 
and  mulching.  By  this  method  he  gets  a  fair 
crop  all  summer  "Has  tried  the  Catawissa,  the 
Red  Antwerp,  Philadelphia,  &c.  Thinks  the 
Ohio  is  preferable  to  all  others. 

President  Hammond  — Expressed  the  opinion 
that  cutting  back  was  th«  true  theorv,  in  most 
cases,  but  would  not  cut  the  Lawton  Blackberry 
so  much.  He  believed  that  it  had  a  great  in- 
fluence in  causing  the  wood  to  harden,  and  thus 
prevent  winter-killing. 


AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Our  Richmond  friends  are  already  preparing 
for  the  biennial  festival. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Southern  rianUr  says  : 
.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  Society  has  secured  the  meeting  of* 
the  American  Pomologieal  Society  in  the  city  of 
Richmond,  in  September,  1871,  and  even  thus 
early  bespeak  the  co  operation  of  our  citizens  in 
entertaining  a  convention  which  will  number 
probably  two  hundred  delegates,  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  which  cannot  fail  of 
doing  much  for  the  benefit  of  this  city,  and  the 
entire  State.  Not  only  will  delegates  be  in  atten- 
dance upon  this  convention, but  the  Horticultural 
and  PomologicalSocietics  forall  the  States  willex- 
hibit  fruits,  wines  and  flowers  from  their  respec- 
tive sections. 
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Old  and  New  for  November.  Roberta  Broa  ,  Publlahora,  143 
Washington  Street,  Boaton.    8t  per  annum. 

Content* : — Old  and  New,  The  Freaeh  Army,  The  Myatery  of 
Edwin  Drood,  Six  Month,  on  Fire  Cento,  Sylvla'a  Rone,  Suffrage 
and  Education  The  Science  and  Learning  of  the  Vatican,  The  Wail 
In  the  Pcan,  Pink  and  White  Tyranny,  Indian  -Summer,  What 
Happen-'  1  to  the  Khan  and  the  Poor  Manx  Son,  Theology  and 
Fnilb,  Quark  Ch  a  i  Ma.  Tulk  about  the  T'-n-TatU, 

any  a  variety  of  «hort  piece*  ^aw  1  .  afcam  Nam  1MB  wk<ea 
All  new  anbacrihera  to  Old  and  New  for  1871  will  not  only  re- 
ceive the  Oct.,  Not.  and  Dec.  Numbers  of  1870,  Faaa,  hut  alao,  a* 
an  extra  Inducement.  "  Tut  OrtatgrwA*  Locxkt."  the  JChrtettnaa 
Number  of  OH  and  New,  which  will  be  aant  free. 
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English-  and  Scotch  Quarterlies, 


AND 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

REPRINTED  IN  NEW  Y«»RK  BT 

The  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co. 


Tnx  KpiXBCituR  Kxviaw, 
Noam  B«iTt.«n  Rxvrnr, 


Seedsman  Wanted. 

One  who  thoroughly  nnde rsl».n«is  the  bn«ine«a  in  all 
its  branches  and  can  come  well  recommended,  may 
hear  of  •  first-class  tfituatlon  by  addresrirtK. 

K 

Office  Uardener'i  Monthly. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 


AS  Gardener  In  a  private  gentleman'*  place.  Alao,  nnderatanda 
the  care  of  horses.    Ha*  lived  for  many  year*  In  the  o|ty  of 


Ireland.  sTn*        ^''""V'y  '    '"  '!""',,• 
irdeiiVr.'lT*"^^  m..n.  ( Kn  .  llsh.1  *f  rx- 


Dubltn 
John  W 

A SO. 
teo«lve  experience,  A  noil  *nSceeaful  Propairator  and  Plant 
Grower,  alao  understand*  the  Culture  of  Vlnea  and  Forcing  all 
kind*  of  Fruit*  and  Plant*.  Addrraa,  A.  B.,  care  Th«*.  Meehan, 
Oermantown.  Pa. 

T)Y  a  single  man  who  thoroughly  nnderatand*  the  management 
I  I  of  Vine*,  Pinea,  Melon*,  Cucumber*,  Stove  and  Greenhouae 
Planta,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  eaily  and  late  Forcing  of 
Frnltaand  Yex.ul.lea.   A  native  of  Ku  \daro*4,  W.  F., 

care  Strong  *  Ooodwls,  Nuraerywen  BrighU-P,  M.iaa. 

BY  practical  Gardener  who  ha«  Va-I  innnyyeara  experience  In 
Frnlla,  Fluwera  and.  Vegetable*  botlUn  private  and  commercial 

placaa;  or  weald  takeaj-i      on  aharee  v.  i.«r«  there  ■*   .U- 

etandfor  Plant*  and  Bono.net*.  Can  give  the  very  be»t  of  reference 
If  required.    Addreaa,  D.  R.,  No  Ml  Walnut  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


SEED  Wheat.  Oats  and    orn.  «  Boat  Bmed«  of  Hoga 
Poultry  of  the  world,  how  to  make  the  farm  pay.  Addreaa 
O.  A.  DKITZ,  Chamber tbura,  Pa. 


QUARTERLY. 

LottpoM  Qpastsslt  Rsnsw, 
Wwrran^arRa  Ramtw.  *  'ti 

MONTHLY. 

Blackwood's  Edinhurgh  Magazine, 

These  perlixllcat*  arc  the  medium  throngh  which  the  greateat 
mloda,  not  only  of  Great  Brluln  and  Ireland,  bot  alao  of  Continen- 
tal Europe,  are  coa*tanlly  brought  luto  more  or  lew»  intimate  com- 
munication with  the  world  of  readara.  HUtory.  Biography,  Sci- 
ence. Phllo*.iphy.  Ait,  Religion,  the  great  political  <|ueatloa*  of 
the  pa«t  and  of  to-day,  are  treated  in  their  pagea  aa  the  learned 
alone  can  treat  them.  No  one  who  would  keep  pace  with  the 
time*  i-an  afford  to  do  without  tli-»e  periodical*. 

Of  Oil  the  RloOthltea  Btaekirood  hold*  the  r  r.uno-t  pUce. 

TEEMS. 

For  any  ono  of  the  Review*  |  4  00  Per  annum. 

Fur  any  two  of  thn  Revlewa                              7  00  " 

For  any  three  of  the  Review*  10  0t>  " 

For  all  four  of  the  Review*                              I?  00  " 

For  BlarkwoiMl'.  Magaxine                               4  00  " 

For  Btackwo.  d  and  one  Review                             7  00  '* 

For  Black  wo  ,\  and  any  two  of  the  Revlewa....  10  00  " 

Fur  UlackwuKl  auO  >uy  lhr>.'  of  ih«>  Reviews...  l:t  "0 

F  r  I!!:rk«-H,l  :iDi!  tli<-  font  !:.'Muwg                     U  OC  " 

sin^ie  niiinh.-ra  of  a  Kathrw,  #1:  single  number*  of  Blackwood, 
ih'fv.flv-  rent*,   l'o'taff  two  cento  a  number. 

CLUBS. 

A  dleroiuit  of  In  rn/jl  i><:r  i  t  nl  «  111  bo  aIIo*.  d  to  duba  of  foor 
'  or  more  per»on*.    Thna,  font  eoplea  fit  Black  wood,  or  of  one  Re 

»i..»r,  will  it  »ent  iQfine  address  for  $l280.  Four  eoplea  of  the 
.  four  Heviawa  and  Blackwood,  for  »4P.  and  »o  on  Pi-f  club- of  ten 
|  or  more  pemon*.  a  copy  gratia  to  the  getter  up  of  the  club,  In  addi  - 

tiun  to  the  abovo  discount. 

PREMIUMS  TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 

New  anbM-ribera  to  any  of  the  above  periodical*  for  1871,  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  one  of  the  Reviews  for  IS70.  New  nbacrlbera 
to  all  the  Ave  may  receive  any  two  of  the  lit  views  for  1870. 

Neither  premium*  to  lubacrtbcre,  nor  dierount  to  club*  can  be  »l- 

t  gu::;;  v;-r ,,cJ  a,ncl  10  ,h(  Jtubluher-  *° 

Circular,  with  futther  parttcolart  may  he>«d 

oatinn.] 

THE  LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLISHING  CO., 

140  Fnlton  Street.  New  York. 

1'oatmasters  and  other*  diepoard  lo  c^nvaaa,  Uherallv  dealt  with. 

The  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co. 

ALSO  PUBLISH 
TUB  FARMER  S  GUIDE 

To  Scientific  and  Praotioal  Agriculture.  r)fl 

Br  HRirar  Srarnaaa,  F.  R.  8  ,  Edinburgh,  and  the  late  J.  P.  Noa- 
tod,  Profeaaor  of  Sclentlflc  Agriculture  in  Yale  College,  New 

Haven. 

Two  vola.  Royal  octavo.  1600  pagea  and  numeron*  engra- 
ving*.   Price  $7  ,  hy  mall,  poet-paid,  $8. 


on  further  appli- 


MY  SPRING  CATALOGUE 

OK 

BEDDING  PLANTS  FOR  1871, 

Will  be  ready  about  the  let  of  January. 

la  ft  I  •hall  offer  many  admirable  novelties,  such  as 

French  and  Belgian  Geraniums,  superb  new  C annas,  new  Dahlia*,  new 
niums,  new  Verbena*,  new  Lantana*,  new  Heliotrope;  new  Ivies,  <kc. 


Alio,  tiia  very  beat  among  the  new  and  the  older  varieties  of 

French  Hybrid  Gladiolus, 

of  which  I  make  a  specialty.  These  I  can  furnish  to  the  1'raJe  by  the  quantity  at  lower  rates  th*n  have 
ever  before  been  offered  in  this  country. 

Also,  fine  and  extra-fine  BULBS  of  DOUBLE  TUBKRO8E8,  larger  even  than  our  last  year's  growth, 
many  of  which  produced  for  our  customers  from  50  to  60  flowers  each,  and  iu  one  instance  as  many  as  69 
flowers  from  a  single  Bulb. 

No  Bulbs  or  Plants  are  seat  out  unless  they  are  perfectly  healthy  specimen*,  and  a  special  point  is 
made  of  supplying  the  Trade  with 

Stock  Plants  of  Verbenas 

Entirely  free  from  disease. 

Attention  is  alto  called  to  my  collection  of  RARE  PLANTS  for  Hothouse  and  Greenhouse,  and  to  the 
collection  of 


Containing  superb  specimens  of  Aerides,  Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums,  LcBliaa, 
Odontoglossums,  Vandas,  etc ,  all  of  which  are  in  the  most 

vigorous  health  imaginable. 


ALSO,  TO  THE 


Foreign  Grapes  for  Graperies, 


Grown  in  the  best  English  style,  and  well  calculated  to  produce  the  best  and  quickest  results  whether  rul- 
tiTated  in  pots  or  planted  in  the  Grapery.    Addrees,  ' 

OEOBQE  SUCH, 

n0>  South  Amboy,  New  Jersey. 
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The  Horticultural  Advertiser. 


Apple  Stocks. 

We  offer  *  large  quantity  of 

One  Year  Apple  Seedlings, 

NICE 


BULBOUS  ROOTS-A  LARGE  ASSORT  - 
ment  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Iris,  Narcis- 
'  sub,  Crown  Imperial,  4c.,  imported  and  fur  sale  by 

DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SON, 

21  and  23  South  Sixth  Street, 

nl 


CREAT  8UCCE8S. 

suitable  for  Budding  or  Grafting,  at  moderate  prices  I  American  Sunday  School  Worker. 

A  Monthly,  for  Parent*,  Teacher-  and  Scholar*. 

S)1 

DINGEE  &  CONARD, 
Harmony  Grove  Nurseries. 
West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


nl 


RUSTIC  FLOWER  STANDS,  HANGING 
Baskets,  Terra  Cotta  Vases,  Flower  Pots,  Crocus 
Pots,  Hyacinth  Glasses,  Ac.,  for  sale  by. 

DAVID  LANDRETH  8t  SON, 

Reed  and  Implement  Warehouse, 
21  and  23  South  Sixth  Street, 
nl  Hetum-u  Market  and  Cheotnilt,  1'hlla. 


HOWELL  POINT 

Fruit  Farm  and  Nurseries. 
150,<HM)  Peach  Trees  of  Standard  varieties,  Apple, 
Pear,  Plum,  Quince,  Raspberries,  Blaclt berries,  Grape 
Vines,  Asparagus,  Osage  Orange,  and  a  general  as- 
sortment of  Nursery  Stock. 

N.  BARNARD, 

nl  Still  Pond,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 

~      SEASON  1870--1871.  fif 

European  Catalogues  Ready  for  Distribution: 

Holland, 


$1  50    A    TEAR.    IN  ADVANCE. 

Sixty  Scholar*'  Le*»ou  paper*  free  to  all  club*  of  10 

If- Send  pontage  aump  for  »p«cimen  copy  and  list  of 
for  1871,  (o  toe  Publisher, 

na  j.  w.  Mclntyre,  kt-  ^bu.  Mo. 


STANDARD  AND 
81  r 
(J  rape 

Me  riant*.  fnrnl»bed  at  low  rate*,  by  single  plant,  dozen,  100,  1000 
10,(100,  *e.    We  bare  thousand*  of  plant*  In  bearing  for  market. 


RELIABLE    KINDS  OF 

r»w  (<erne*,  Haepberrien,  lllackberrle*,  i  arrant-  Guoeeberrle* 
Grape*,  Rhnbarb,  Aapangti*,  Seed  Potatoes,  Cold  Frame  Vegeta- 


It  l»  to  the  Interest  of  Urge  Planters, 
to  send  for  oar  Fall  Circular  Special  attention  paid  to  order*  for 
Oardeue  by  mall  or  express,  to  all  part*  of  the  country  Corre*- 
pendence  solicited  for  Fall  '70  and  Spring  '71  order*.  (Stale  the 
kind*  and  amount*  wanted). 

D.  H.  BROWH,  Cherry  Lawn  Faim, 
•1  New  Brnno'-nick,  X  J. 

Hothouse  Grape  Vines, 

ONE  AND  TWO  YEAR  OLD. 

ild  Vines  are  prown  expressly  to  fruit 

in  pots. 
JOHN  LANDRR8  *  SONS, 
Rosbdale  Nurskry,  New  Castle,  Dela. 


Our  two  year  olt 


nl 


E.  H    Krclagc  &  Son's,  Haarlem, 
Dutch  Bulb$  and  Flower  Konts. 

Fomologioal  Institute's,  Ringeihoim, 
many,  young  Plants  and  Seeds. 


Ger 


Catalogue*  to  be  received  orineued. 

po«lble,  to»ll 


They  will  be  Kent,  aa  noon  »- 

>ppltr*nU. 


Frederiok  Adolphus  Haage,  Jr. 'a,  Erfuri, 


C.  Platz  &  Bon's,  Erfurt,  Prussia,  Seeds. 

John  Stewart  &  Sons',  Dundee,  Scotland  am! 
Ferndown,  England,  Plant*  and  Seeds. 

Peter  8.  Robertson  &  Co.'S,  Edinburgh,  Soot- 
land,  Plants. 

D.  Dauvesse's,  Orleans,  France,  Plants. 

Eug.  Verdier  flls  sine's,  Paris,  Fran  e,  Gladi- 
olus, Roses,  Patonies,  frc. 

 ,  

The  Subscriber  has  purchased  many  lots  of  fine 
Nursery  Stocks  and  fre>h  Pear  Seed,  in  France 

He  feels  confident  that  he  will 
whole,  of  them.      He  will,  >o  n 
of  said  Nursery  Stocks  and  Pear  Seed,  and  will  send 
a  copy  of  it  to  all  applicants. 
■  C.  RAOUX, 


P.  O.  Boa 


Office,  35  Maiden 


>EW  TOBK  CITY. 


WILLIAM  SOTJTHWOOD. 
FLORAL    it  E  POT, 

Mas,  Wraths.  Crn«w.  finished  it  the  ikortwi  notice. 


-  | 


1 


So. 
a« 


NORTH  SIXTH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

SIS  Wood  Street. 


Peach  Stones,  Cherry  stones,  Apple 
and  Fear  Seeds 

WE  are  now  gentling  out  Peach  Stone!  at  per 
bushel,  $3  k,or  barrel,  and  le»«  by  the  fifty  or 
one  hundred  bushels. 

MAZZARO  CHERRY  STUN  fid, 

get  "son"!  If  Vo7  the  f°, cc"'8  lb,b>  m*il>  t,r  *8  Per  bu"hel  "r  !e*s  in 
n,  issue  a  Prio*  List    lot*  of  fiv«  bushel8  °r  l,PWftrd»- 

Also,  many  kinds  of 

Fruit  and  Tree  Seeds 

THOMAS  MEEHAN, 

Germantown,  Philadelphia 


octl 
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FIRST  CLASS  GRAPH  VINES,  RASP- 
BKRR1ES,  BLACKBERRIES  A  CURRANTS. 
Bt  lowest  rates.  ROSES  a  nxcialty.  We  offer  a 
Urge  collection  of  Tea,  China,  Bourbon  and  Noisettr 
Roses.  Our  selection  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  100,  or 
•90  per  1000.  Also,  a  choice  collection  of  Gentni- 
ncns.  Verbenas,  i^antanas,  Coleus,  Ac. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

MORRIS  *  SMIWJf, 

oct-a  London  Bri«i>te  Nureerie*.  Burlington,  N.  J. 

PLANTS  BT  MAIL. 

One  Plant  of  either  of  the  following  will  be  sent  by 
mail  (postage  paid,)  for  50  Cents. 

Hovey's  Arborvitw,  Tom  Thumb  do  ,  Heath  LeafVd 
do.,  Lawaon's  CypresB,  Akebia  Quinata,  Lonicera 
Hfilliana.  and  Variegated  Leafed  A  Ithea  ;  or  one  of 
each  of  the  seven  varieties  lor  13.00.  AddreBS 

C0HKLIN  &  CO., 

oct-2  P  O  Box  184A  New  Haven,  Conn. 

AggHbSAIEB  1WAF*»», 

FINE  TREES,  from  2  to  4  feet,  $5  per  100,  $40 
oer  1000. 

HO!'  TREE  (Petelia  trifoliata,)  4  to  6  feet,  $10 
per  100. 

HOVEY  ARBORVIT^E,  10  to  12  inches,  $10  per 

100,  |»0  per  1000.   

'         1  COHKLIM  *  CO., 

oot-a  Ridgeroad  Nurt-ery, 

P.  O.  Addr«M-Box  i(U5  New  Hiureo.Conn. 


J.  M. 

Nursery  and  Greenhouses. 

THE  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  Treea, 
Vines,  Shrubs  and  Wants  in  the  West.  150 
Acr 44  in  trees.  6500  feet  of  glass  in  the  Ornamental 
department.  Can  fill  orders  at  Retail  or  Wholesale. 
»r  Catalogues,  stating  what  you  wish  to  buy. 
J.  M  JORDAN, 
ol2  St.  Leuis,  Mo. 


100,000  Grape  Vines, 

For  Sale,  of  the  following  varieties :— Concord,  Ives, 
Hartford  Prolific,  Clinton,  Wilder,  (Rogers'  No.  4). 
All  of  which  I  offer  at  extremelj  low  rates  in  qnan. 
tities  to  suit. 

Price  List  sent  free  to  all  on  application. 

L.  L.  WOOD, 
o2  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


PEAR  SEED, 
g.  &  S.  ^a&JESOS. 

JTURSEMIME8, 

ORLEANS,  FRANCE, 

Beg  to  offer  fresh 

PEAR.  SEED, 

of  very  best  quality  at  80  cents  {gold")  per  pound. 

Orders  must  be  sent  to 

Messrs.  KNAUTH,  NACHOD  &  KUHNE, 
o2  51  Broad  Street,  New  York. 


OELE  R  Y  HOES, 

Price,  $2  each. 


Kor  sale  by 


D.  LANDRETH  &  SON, 
21  and  23  So.  6tb  Street,  Philadelphia. 


4?  4 


*    -Ov  %C 


Onr  Tonnd    of  Crampt«»n*a  Imperial 

I.niit'Of  v  r-w.p  will  raak«-  t«yelv«  ««yjrt» 

At  HHIHIW'ID.    Soft  MlWp.  A«J« 

err  f-:<-  I;  Trv    it.  OICAHPiON 

FJ It  U  h1  i  I  t^.It  >.         I'potil  St.,  >"rV  l  orlf. 


For  sale  at  Philadelphia  hj  Koons  h  Ruoff,  202  N. 
Delaware  Avenue.  [ol2 


Agents!  Read  This! 

WE  WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A  SALARY  OP 
$30  p«T  Weak  »ad  «xp«nsM,  or  allow  a  larp  e»m- 
miMlaa,  to  Mil  our  new  aud  wnn.fcrful  i  creation*,  addrwM, 
n3  M.  WAGNER  A  00.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


[Aquilegia  crjerulea — Torrky.] 


I8PW1CH,  ENGLAND, 

Begs  leave  to  offer  fresh  8eeds  of  the  above  splendid 
Columbine  in  trade  packets  at  5s.,  10s.  and  2«s., 
free  by  mail.  fnl 


lOOO 

For 

nl 


TO  NURSERYMEN 

Southern  Natural  Peach  Pits 

by 

C.  B.  ROGERS,  Seedsman, 

No.  133  Market  St.,  Phila, 


Evergreen  Cuttings 

By  the  100  or  1000. 

Carefully  prepared  for  the  Propagating  Box,  with 
instructions  for  striking. 

Irish  and  Sweedish  Junipers,  Golden,  Siberian, 
American,  Hybrida  and  Pyramidal  is  Arbor- 
vitae,  Juniper  Savin,  Thuja  Ericoides 
and  other  Evergreens  at  low  rates  by  mail  or  express 

J.  ROTTER, 
nl  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
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HERSTINE'S  SEEDUN8 

RASPBERRIES. 

A  limited  number  of  plants  from  the  "  HERSTINE "  and  **8A  UNDERS," 
will  be  for  iale  this  Fall,  at 

$8  each  ;  $16  per  Half  dozen ;  $30  per  dozen. 

Orders,  accompanied  by  the  Cosh,  will  be  booked,  and  filled  in  rotation  as  received,  after 
September  15th,  or  previously,  if  desired.  Address. 

D.  W.  HERSTITSTE, 

Agricultural  Rooms  Oth  and  Walnut  8te  ,  Philadelphia 


Saul's  Nurseries, 

WASHINGTON  CITY,  D.  C. 

The  underpinned  offers  for  the  Fall  Trade,  a  very 
extensive  Stock  of  well  grown 

FRUIT  TREES. 

* 

at  low  rates. 

PEARS — Standard  and  Dwarf— a  Urge  stock  of  fine 


APPLES,    PEACHES.    CHERRIES,  APRICOTS, 
PLUMS,  &c. 
GRAPE  VINE8— The  leading  kinds  for  Vinyards, 

witr  the  newer  varieties. 

8tba  wbbrries,  RASFBEaaiRs,  Black  berries,  &c. 

EVERGREENS — Small  sizes  suitable  for  Nursery- 
men.   Also,  larger  plants  in  great  variety. 
Fecit  Tbee  Stocks,    Fi.oweeing  Sheubs, 
Oehamf.nta l  Trees,  tec. 

Plant  Department. 

NEW  AND  RARE  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS— A 
large  collection,  suitable  for  Florists,  Amateurs,  Ac. 

ROSES— All  the  new  varieties  of  1870,  and  the 
finest  of  previous  years. 

BULBOUS  ROOTS  of  the  finest  quality,  Imported 
direct  from  Holland,  consisting  of  Doable  and  Single 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Ac. 

Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL, 

53  WASHINGTON'  CITY,  D.  C. 

CHERRY  TREES,  Ac 

111,000  Cherry. »tftn<Urd  and  V<  standard  tt.1yrs.  $170  por  l'W 

.W<X.O  Standard  Apple.  *  vws,  *)4  to  8  feet   ISO 

2  '.ono  Ivoh  and  Concord  Grape,  large   40  " 

110,000  Kittariany  Rlackherry   20  " 

Gtadiolua  Anertcan  '  ybr*da,  fft  per  100. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  and  Trade  List  of  general 

nursery  stock  sent  free. 

eeMt  O  A  %  BOA  IT.  WorwaJk,  Pal  a. 

G01DE1T  APPLE 

AAA  2.  8  and  4  year  Tree*,  for  sale. 
O ,  \J  V  J  l  J  Price*  Reduced. 

Send  for  Circular  Address 

S.  B.  MARSHALL. 

oct-2  Box  2178,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ifr<ipe.  prono 
'  Also 


unced  b< 


MARTHA!  MARTHA!! 

A    SPLENDID  STOHK  of  this  perfectly  hard», 
XjLhealthy  and  reliable  whit* 
many  "  better  than  Delaware.' 

ALL  THE  NEW  GRAPES 
Including  Croton.  Senaaqua-  Eumelun.  Walter.  Ar 
nold's  New  Hybri-  a:  Othello,  Auluchon  Br^nt.  Cor- 
nucopia and  Canada  ;  Also  Una.  Cortnge.  Hi»e.  Tel- 
egraph, Lorain  and  all  older  varieties  of  va'we 

Also.  Blackberries.  Iteapber  ies,  Currants,  Straw- 
berries, Ao. 

A  fine  stock  of  Greenhouse  and  Beddinir  Want*. 
Bulbs  and  Flower  Roots  Send  two  3-uent  stamps 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  to 

GEO   iV  CAMPBELL, 

cot-fl  »)f»|*warp.  Ohio 


ROSES. 


A LARGE  STOCK  of  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Bour- 
bon,  Tea,  Moss,  nnd  other  ROSES,  both  in  the 
around  and  in  pote.  Strong,  healthy  plants,  all  on 
their  own  roots- 

.HART  BISSET, 
oct  No.  333  Taaker  Street.  Philadelphia 


0UU,UUU       Cherry  and  Plata  Seedling., 

All  one  year  old  and  very  strong:  grown  in  new 
prairie  soil,  deeply  subsoiled  Also.  100  000  Angers 
Quince  cuttings.  For  price  list  of  seedlings  and  gen- 
eral nursery  stock,  address 

BIRD  &  GBAY. 
oci  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

NEW  PLAINTS. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR  OP  NEW 
PLANTS,  consisting  of  Tri  Color  and  Bronze 
Geraniums,  which  have  never  been  offered  in  this 
country,  sent  free.  Applications  from  tho  Trade  re- 
quested. Address 

WM.  H.  LYMAN, 

New  Plant  and  8««d  Merrhant,  l.evereit.  Mann. 


WALTER  ELDER, 
LANDSCAPE  AND  JOBBING  GARDENF  R 

So  1231  KOUMA.N  8TKKBT,  Philadelphia 
to  all  braachaa  of  M»  boMtwu  on  rsa>onabU  tenn 
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HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILERS, 

For  hearing  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Tineries,  Forcing 
Pits,  Public  and  Private  Buil 


The  advantages  are,  Cheapness,  Durability,  Economy  in  Fuel,  and  Space— requiring  no 
room  than  a  eommon  due  furnace. 


No  1  Boiler  will  heat  200  feet, 

No.  2       44  44     300  feet, 

No.  3      44  44    400  feet, 


$18 

20 
28 


No.  4  Boiler  will  heat  500  feet, 
No.  6      "  44     700  feet, 

No.  6       44  44  1  »00  feet, 


♦2 


We  are  prepared  to  heat  with  this  Boiler  from  One  Hundred  to  Ten  Thousand  Feet  4-inch  pipe. 
We  hare  also  the  Upright  Tubular  Boilers  of  various  sizes.    Please  send  for  mi  -.lar  ot  rorc-.ences 


J" 


THOMAS   J.  MYERS, 

No  11«2  Pasayunk  Road,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

 — 


Wholesale  Price  List,  Now  ready 

FOR  THE  FALL  OF  1870, 

Of  CAMELLIAS,    AZALEAS,    DAPHNES,    and  other 

Winter-blooming  Plants, 


Mailed  to  all  applicants. 
Address, 


ROB'T.  J.  HALLIDAY, 

Seedsman  and  Floriut, 


VINEGAR 


I dra*i 

•  'romwcll,  Ct. 


How  itmi'.i  from  Cidnr  Wine,  Mo- 
Ihuwmi  or  Sorghum.  tD  10  boan  wit  h- 
P.  I.         Vinegar  M.kw, 


Labels!  Labels! 

TRBB,  PLANT,  AND  BUNCH  LABELS,  GARDEN  8TAKBS.  .4  c. 
U«4«  from  th«  U«t  quality  of  PU»  Lombtr,  ud 


•II  to  be 


to  the  Tnul.. 


40 

60 
1  25 
6  00 
3  00 
6  00 


PRICKS : 
JB  o.  1  Tree  Isabels,  pierced  for  wire... 
,4   2  do      do     notched  " 

"  2i  Giapedo  "    24  inch  

44   :l  Pot    do  3,  3J,  4,  4$  In.  long... 

4'   4  Bunchdo     6  do   

44   5  Bale   do     12    do     2  wide... 
Garden  -Stakes,  12  in.  long  U  i».  wide 
Hound  Greenhouse  Rods,  2  feet  long. 

Other  lengths  in  proportion. 
\o.  3  Pot  Labels  5,  54,,  and  6  inches  long  at  pio 
portionata  rates.    Orders  for 

lo.t'O0  to  SO.OtK),  Nos.  1,2, 2 J,  &  3,  10  per  ct.  disc'nt 
60,000  or  more,  44       44        IS  «' 

Samples  sent  tree.   Send  for  a  Circular.  Address, 

TREVOR  k  CO., 

••P  Lockport,  Niagara  Co.  N.  T 


55  pet  lOOt 
50  do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


IMPROVED  STOCK. 

Premium  Chester  White  Swine,  pure  breed  poul- 
try.   All  other  breeds  from  our  own  importatiobs. 

Send  Stamp  for  Illustrated  Price  and  Descriptive 
Circulars 

THOS.  B.  SMITH  &  CO., 


f«b 


Plantsrille,  Conn. 


EXTRA  LARGE  PLAHTS  Of 

CAMELLIA  AND  AZALEA. 

Fo.  sale  cheap  to  make  room.    For  prices  an 

Address 

T.  B.  JENKINS,  Soft., 

NURSERY  ASSOCIATION, 

sep  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


ErcildouQ  and  Coatesville  Nurseries. 

PEACH  TREES  I    The  large*  stock  and  best 
assortment  of  Market  varieties. 
Size  of  trees  suitable  for  distant  transportation. 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  sent  to  applicants. 

LUKENS  PEIROE, 
oet-9  CoateevMe,  Pa. 
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BTACIVYn, 

AUBATVM,  JAPAN 

AND  ALL  OTHER  KINDS  OF 


LILIES 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING,  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 


Descriptive  Retail  Catalogues  free  to  all  applicants.  Address, 

C.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

74   FULTOJT  STREET,   BROOKEWJT,   JTEW  YORK. 

WHOLESALE  PRICE  LISTS  for  the  Trade  only.  [sep 


300,000  First-class  Peach  Trees, 

All  Budded  on  8tocks  Grown  from  Natural  Pits. 

This  Slock  embraces  all  the  celebrated  orchard  varieties  that  are  favorably  known  in  the  great  Peach 
<rowing  district*  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  including  Salway  and  other  new  varieties.  A  fall  8 lock  of 
APPLES,  PEARS,  CHERRY,  APRICOTS,  NECTARINES  and  SMALL  FRUITS  in  variety. 

ROSES,  SHRUBBERY,  EVERGREENS  and  DECIDUOUS  THEES,  HOTHOU8E  PLANTS,  or  all 
Stock  that  can  be  found  in  a  fiist-class  Nursery — at  the 


GREAT  NORTHERN  AND  S0UT1 


02 


LN  NURSERIES,  WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 

RANDOLPH  PETERS. 


VICK'S 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF 

HYAC1HTH8,  TULIPS,  LI  LI  88, 
AND 

OTHER  HARDY  BULBS  FOR  FALL  PLANTING, 

Is  now  published,  and  will  be  lent  FREE  to  all  who 
apply.  Address, 


JABTES  VICK 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


<  HKSTNUT  TRKKS. 


4  inch  to  4  feet  high.    One  of  ihc  l'»ot  Timber  and 
Nut  producing  trees  our  Continent  affords.    Send  2 
<*ent  stamp  #»r  a  16  page  Circular  with  cuts  and  prices. 
Address  STORRS,  HARRI80N  A  CO., 

*««4  Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


NEW  STYLES 

OF 

BOUQUET  PAPERS 

In  every  size  and  quality.    Imported  by 

HENRY  BERLINER, 

16  North  Ninth  Street, 

june  I  Philadelphia. 

STANDARD  AND  DWARF  FEAR  TREES. 

5O,(H>0  one  and  two  year  old.  Principally  Bartlett 
Standard,  and  Ouchess  Dwarf.  The  most  desirable 
market  varieties.    Extra  large  for  their  age. 


LUK  ENS  PEIRCE, 
Coateaville,  Pa. 
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THOMAS  ROBERTSON. 
Practical  Gardener  and  Florist, 

N.  W.  Cor.  Twenty-fourth  k  Coatee  St*., 

PHILADELPHIA. 

O  round*  laid  oat,  planted  and  kept  la  order  on  reasonable  term*. 
Floral  Deeign*  and  Boaqaet*  fur  every  parp°**>  at  abort  notice. 


PEACH  STONES. 


SHRUBS  AND  PLANTS. 

No  better  assortment  in  the  Western  States.  Very 
liberal  rates  to  the  trade.  Send  stamps  for  Catn- 
logues.  No.  1  Fruit  and  Ornamentals,  64  pages. 
No.  2  Greenhouse  8tc  ,  58  pages.  No.  3  Chestnut 
Circular,  16  pages.  No.  4  Trade  List  for  Nursery- 
men and  Dealers  only.    Call  and  examine  our  stock 

8TORRS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 
aug4  Painesvillc,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


Tw 

BUSHELS  Osage  Orange  Seed,  planted  on  deeply 
trenched  ground  and  kept  free  from  weeds  by 
faithful 

WORKMEN  * 

Will  raise  No.  1  plants  enough  to  set  two  thousand 
miles  of  fence  not  to  be 

WRECKED 

By  high  winds  or  breachy  stock  ;  all  of  which  we 
offer 

ON 

Favorable  terms  by  the  thousand  or  million  at 
wholesale  or  retail.  Our  facilities  for  shipping  to 
any  point  on 

THE  RAILROAD 

are  unsurpassed.    To  those  desiring  to  purchase  by 

the  car  load,  we  can  offer  special  inducements  Also 
a  fine  lot  of  two  year  old  Apple  Trees,  Deciduous 
and  Evergreen  tree  seedlings  at  lowest  rates. 

Get  our  terms  before  purchasing.  Price  List  fur- 
nished on  application. 

Address  BARNES  BR08.  8c  CO. 

aug4      Yocno  America,  Warren  Co.,  III.  • 

~1loomingtor  NURSERL 

600   Acres.       19th   Year.  10 

Pratt  and  Ornamental  Tree*.  Nar»ei 
graft* 
Frutt 

eU  tor  Catalog..**. 

F.  K  P1HE5IX.  Bloomlogton,  111. 


fratt  and  Ornamental  Tree*.  Nar»ery  9t«*k,  Evergreen*.  Root- 
JtU,  Hedge  Plant*,  Tulip*.  Hyacinth*.  Croco*.  Lille*,  Colored 
lit  and  Flower  Plate..    All  at  Wholesale  and  Retail    Bead  10 


TREES!  TREES! 

Remember  the  old  adage:  Plant  a  tree  and  it  will 
grow  when  you  are  sleeping.    A  fine  stock  of  Fruit. 
Ornamental,  and  Evergreen  Trees.    Grape  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  Creepers,  &c.    For  Sale  by 
HENRY  DOE  &  CO 
Successors  to  david  d.  buchanan 
aug4  U?  Spring  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

(&*Catalogues  furnished  on  Application. 

4  RTIFICIAL   HONEY.  — Pure  and  Delicious — 
.  "\_  How  to  make  it  easy  and  cheap  ;  sent  Jtm. 
Address  G.  G.  BERRY,  North  Strafford,  N.  H. 


900  Barrels,  collected  from  healthy  trees  of  natural 
fruit.    Price,  $3.50  per  barrel 

JOHN  DONALDSON  4  CO., 

KlTTAMNINO,  PA. 


President  Wilder  Strawberry  Plants  in  quantity. 
Good  strong  plants,  frown  within  a  short  distance 
,  of  the  "Old  Wilder  Place,"  and  warranted  true  to 
name,  ready  for  delivery  this  Fall.  Prices: 

$40  per  1000;  $tt  pr  100;  and  $1  per  dozen. 
Orders  addressed  to  Highland  Smith  &  Co.,  97 
Fanuiel  Hall  Market,  Boston,  or  A.  P.  CALDER, 
•8  Boston  Highlands,  Mass. 

HEIKES  NURSEBIES." 


Established  1822. 

hi  tall 


for  the  Fall  of 


»npt>lt«d  promptly.  In  large 


A  large  as 

1870. . 

Snraerymen,  Dealer*,  and 
or  arnali  qaaollttse 

Parting  done  In  the  DO(t  thorough  and  rarwfn)  manner. 

SPECIALTIES. 

Stand,  and  I>wf.  Penra,  Blaad.  and  Dwf  Peaebea,  Cberriea, 
PInma,  (2  year*,  4  to  fl  ft.  a  $130  per  M  Currant*,  Btrawberrlea, 
Oooaeberrle*.  Kaapberrlee,  BlaekWriee.  Fralt  tree  Seedling,  and 
Block*,  Hedge  Plants,  ke.,  «c 

Onr  Price  list  la  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicant* 

Addreaa,  with  rtamp. 

**  W.  F.  HEIKES,  Dayton.  Ohio. 


r. 


4>jf  f& 
 ^/  xferr^ 

PEACH  TREES. 

First-class,  healthy,  well  assorted  market  fruit. 
Ground  must  be  cleared  this  Fall.    A  bargain  ft 
tome  one.  Address, 

EDWIN  ALLEN, 
o2  New  Brunswick  Nurseries,  New  Jersey. 
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HITCHING  S       &  CO- 
ESTABLISHED  1  8  44, 

MANUFACTURERS  OK 


AND 

DffPEOVED  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING- 
Greenhouses,  Graperies,  Propagating  and  Forcing  Houses, 
Conservatories,  Dwellings,  Schools,  &c. 

Also,  for  Beating  Water  for  Baths  and  Manufacturing  Purposes. 


tSTEW  BOJLER,  PATENTED  1867. 

  #   

Special  attention  is  invited  to  our  New  Corrugated  Fire  Box  Boiler,  which 
»«ibine  the  advantages  of  Great  Heating  Power,  Great  economy  in  Fuel,  Sim- 
plicity in  construction,  Durability,  Completeness,  and  Compactness ;  Easily 
set  up  and  Easily  managed,  with  but  little  care  or  attention ;  does  not  require 
brick  work  in  setting ;  does  net  require  near  so  deep  a  pit  or  cellar  for  the  boiler  to 
and  in  as  the  or  inary  style  of  boiler,  and  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  any  Fuel,  either 
\nthracite  or  Bituminous  Coal,  Coke  or  Wood. 

We  manufacture  four  sizes  of  the  corrugated  Fire  Box  Boiler  ;  alio  continue  the  manufacture  of  four 
sizes  of  the  combination  Cone  and  Flue  Boiler. 

Fire  size*  of  the  conical  Boiler  and  three  sizes  of  Saddle  Boiler,  the  latter  is  designed  to  be  used  in  eon 
nection  with  brick  flues;  also  manufactures  Cast  Iron  Pipe,  Expansion  Tanks,  Vapor  Pans,  Stop  Va  res 
Branches,  Teis  and  Elbows  j  also  Iron  Troughs,  for  Propagating  Beds,  and  everything  necessary  for  (ireen- 
boose  Heaters.    Send  for  Circular  and  Reference. 


HITCHINOS  cfc  CO.. 

|«ae  158  CROSBY  STREET,  NSW  YOEJL 


It  The  Horticultural  Advertiser. 

DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

■ 

Now  ready  a  Splendid  Collection  of 

Hyacinths,      Tulips,      Liliums,      .Amaryllis,  Nar- 
cissus,    Crocus,     Crown     Imperials,  <fcc. 

Selected  at  extra  price*  and  will  be  sold  at  ordinary  rates. 

Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogues,  with  Directions  for  Cultivation,  forwarded  to  all  applicants. 

ANDREW  BRIDGEMAN,  878  Broadway,  New  York. 


trrs 


EVERGREENS, 
Roses,  G-reenlio-u.se  Plants, 

IMPORTED   BULBOUS  ROOTS, 
Conover's   Colossal     Asparagus,  &c, 

WHOLESALE    *#*r»     RETAIL  Br 

o-2  JOHN  R.  &  A.  MURDOCH,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Catalogues  free. 

REMOVAL  NOTICE. 


Patent  Boilers  for  Greenhouses,  etc., 

Messrs.  WEATHERED  &  CHEREVOY, 

' ''/ '  J 

Beg  leave  to  infcrm  their  numerous  friends  and  customers,  that  the  promises  which 
they  have  occupied  for  the  past  twelve  years  has  now,  through  the  great  increase  of 
their  business,  become  too  small  for  them  to  fulfil  the  orders  entrusted  to  them.  Hav- 
ing now  built  a  large  and  extensive  manufactory,  our  facilities  will  be  greatly  increased, 
where  we  can  complete  all  orders  with  that  promptness  and  dispatch  for  which  w 
have  ever  been  noted. 

WEATHERED  &  OHEREVOY,  - 

No.  46  MARION  STREET, 

*  -  * 

Between  Spring  and  Prince,  two  blocks  East  of  Broadway. 


Digitized  by  Google 


PATENT  BOILERS, 


Pig  1.  Fig  2. 


AND  IMPROVED 

Hot  Water  Apparatus, 

No.  46  MARION  STREET,  BETWEEN  SPRING  AND  PRINCE,  NEW  TORS. 

(TWO  BLOCKS  BAST  OF  BROADWAY.) 

For  Wanning  and  Ventilating  Public  Buildings,  Private  Dwellings,  Greenhouses,  Graperies, 

Forcing  Pits,  Drying  Rooms,  and  Heating  Water  for  Public  Bath-. 
Fig.  1  is  an  outside  visw.   Fig.  2  is  a  vertical  section  through  the  centre. 

Tb  is  Boiler  is  the  most  simple,  the  cheapest,  most  economical  and  powerful  Boiler  ever  offered  to 
the  Public.  It  requires  less  attention  ;  does  not  require  cleaning  to  make  it  effective;  draught  is  always 
good,  there  being  no  water-jacketed  chambers  to  condense  ihe  smoke  and  choke  up  the  flue. 

The  great  reputation  our  Boilers  have  maintained  for  a  number  of  years,  together  with  our  well  known 
promptness,  punctuality,  an  t  personal  attention  to  business,  warrant  us  in  guaranteeing  any  work  en- 
trusted to  us  will  be  completed  in  a  substantial  and  satisfactory  manner. 


The  following  are  a  few  names  of  Gentlemen  who  have  our  Boiler  in  use  : 


Tboi.  Dr*k«,  B»q .,  Oermantowa,  Pa. 
Simon  Camaron,  E»q.,  Karrliburg.  Pa. 
J.  D.  Cameron,  E«q.,  Harriabarg,  Pa 
Tho».  Cartor,  Kn)  ,  Kalftgh.N,  C. 
I.  H.  Dunham.  K»q.,  Chicago,  111. 
Jaa.  B  Waller  Baq.,      "  " 
W.  J.  Gordon,  B»q.,  Cl«»eland,  Ohio. 
Qm.  Stanley.  K»q..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Hiram  Cran»too,  E«q.,  Slephentown,  N.  Y. 
Geo  W.  Cuyler,  K*q.,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
P.  M.  Oeborn,  E«q  .  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
John  B  Puteher.  B*q.,  Pawling.  N.  Y. 
A.  M  Allerton,  Baq  ,  BronxTlllt,  It.  Y. 
George  Merrltt.  K»q..  Tarry  towa,  H.  T. 
Prt*r  Ho*.  B«q  . 


R.  M  niyphant,  Esq  ,  Dobb'i  K>rry,  N.  Y. 
S  D  Babeock,  Eeq  .  KWerdaJe.  N.  Y. 
H  F,  Spalding,  Baq.,  RlYardala,  It  Y. 
Camlile  Marlr,  Esq.,  Inwood.  It.  Y. 
Clarknon  If.  Pottor.  B*q  ,  Ff«w  Rochelle,  It.  Y 
P.  II.  Wolcott,  Baq.,  Aatoiia,  L.  I. 
i  B.  Wool»*y,  B*q..  Astoria,  I*  I. 
William  Chorlton,  K»q  ,  Itew  Brighton,  8.  I. 
Wm.  MoUer,  Eaq.,  No.  fl  W»»t  20th  St,  H.  T. 
G«.  W  .1  aae.  K»q.,  No.  8  Wwt  2»ih  St.,  N.  Y. 
Jaa  Y  8mlth,  K»q.,  Providence,  K,  I. 
1>«iuH  W.  Colt,  E«,.,  Monrteb,  Conn. 
B  W.  Willlai**,  E»q.,      -  « 
William  Flndlay,  K*q.,  Ifewport,  R.  I. 
William  Kelloy.  Knq  ,  KhlneWk,  M.  Y. 

WEATHERED  &  CHEREVOY, 


Digitized  b; 


Dreer's  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 

BULBS  AND  OTHER  FLOWER  ROOTS. 


With  direction-  for  their  culture  and 
sirable 


Alio  «  lilt  of  the 


WINTER  BLOOMMG  PLANTS,  ROSES,  CARNATIONS.  CAMELUAS.&C. 

Choite  FlotCtr  Seeds  for  sowing  in  the  Autumn,  with  a  list  of  the  beet 
varieties  of  Small  Fruits  for  general  cultivation ;  with 
ings  and  a  Colored  Plate  of  Hyacinths  mailed  to  applicant*. 


DREER'S  PREMIUM  PANSY  SEED 

For  towing  in  the  Autumn,  price  80  cents  per  paper. 

APPLE  GERANIUM  SEED 

Freeh  aeed;  our  own  (trowthj  25  oents  per  paper. 


aepl 


Sbkdsman  and  Florist,  Til  Chestnut  St  ,  Phila. 


Ifif   TRADE  LIST, 

AUTUMN,  1870. 

Containing  many  new  and  desirable  article*  in  connection  with  a  full  line  >f  stuck  in  every 

DEALERS,  NURSERYMEN  AND  ORCHARDISTS 

Planting  largelr  should  not  fail  to  procure  a  copy.    We  also  call  attention  to  our 

Retail  Descriptive  Catalogues 

Embracing  every  thing  of  value. 

HGOPES,  BROTHER  &  THOMAS, 


HIMMO  ft  SCOLLAY'S 

IMPROVED 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 


WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Dwellings,  Greenhouses,  Graperies, 
Forcing  Pits,  Drying  Booms, 
Heating  Water  for  Public  Baths,  dx, 

Tlti»  Under  Ik  perfectly  •»! I  ■  leucine,  Simple.  Eco- 
DnmlcHl  and  Powerful,  having  more  effective  aur- 
fai  e  in  1.-H..  space  i(pu  may  Builer  io  Ihe  Market. 

289  ADAMS  STREET, 

(Paten,  appludfar.)  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Digitized  by  Google 


EDITED  BY  THOMAS  MEEHAN 


PUBLISHEO  BY  BRINCKLOE  4  MAROT, 


Books  for  Rural  Life. 

Any  of  these  books  w{ll  "SB  forwarded,  by.. mail, 
p<i*t  paul  on  receipt  of  price. 

Allen'*,  K.  L.,  American  Piirtn  Booh...'  01  M 

Alien'*  B.  L..  Disease*  of  Domestic  Animal*   1  00 

Allen-*  L.  P.  Kural  Architecture   1  iO 

Allen'*  L.  F.  American  Tattle.  .  40 

Allen'*.  K  L..  k  L.  F.,  New  America  Farm  IWk  ■*  .VI 

Allen,  J  FUk,  on  the  Culture  of  the  Grape  1  23 

American  Architect   7  00 

American  A.-n  nliur»l  Annnal.  87.  *U>.  tf>  .ch.  p.ipwi  'r(i;tlu  7.*i 
American  Horticultural  Annua).  87,  6S,  8!»,  ** 

Ameiicau.B4r<l  {vwier,  (Brown'*)  ...  ....»,.. 

American  Family  Physio  n  ..... 
Atnericau  Farmer'*  Kocyr:.ipa>d)a, 

American  Florist's  Guide  

American  Wic.-.i  and  l  •  .f  I  I  ,nl 

Art  of  Saw  F  Dug   

Archltreture.  By  ('uuiiaing*  and  MlllerC . .  i . . 

r"  ,      Modern  American.  'Cqmihlrig*  and  Miller, 
.  *.  ,      Principle*  itnrl  Practleeof,  By  Lorltia;  d>.renning12  00 
Architect  lurtl  Review  .v  J-aiJd^**  .Journal.  8.  Sloan  .In  No*.*acl<  50 

B  ker'i  Fruit  Culture   4  00 

Basaclt  on  Craiihrrry  Culture   30 

Barry's  Fruit  Cnrdeo..    F%.  1  75 

Borneo!'*  Poulterer'* Companion.  .'  2  00 
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Bcment's  Ualil.lt  Fancier  I.     .. .V.I.*;. .",.Vi.«~ 

Beet  Root  Sui-nr..  v.»u»  , 

Blake'*.  Kev.  J.  J.„  Farmer  at  Home..  .« 

BomnieC**  Methifc,  offmakini;  Manure*^.  ««V.lAv 

Bousatri'gault  -  J.  B  ,  Kural 'Economy  1 

Brown'*  Field  Book  of  Maaawe*...*.  I...  l  50 

Brack*-  Mew  Book  of  Flowers  ,  1  75 

Bfidtvwnan  «,  I".,  Vuom  Gardener*  A*«l«»nt  ..........  2  50 

Bnliit't.  Robert,  Am.  Flower  Ylarilen  Direclo  j  .'  |  50 

Bnl»t\  Robert,  Family  Kitchen  Gardener   1  00 


Barr**.Vege(»hl< 
Carpenter  and  Joiner.  (R.  Riddell)., 
Cborltoit's  Grape  Ur»wers  Guide.... 
Cherulsiry  of  the  Farm.  (Nichols)... 
Cole'*,  8.  W., American  Frti'l  Bool^  . 
Cole'*  American  Veterinarian. 


Jenning'*  Sheep.  Swine  and  Poultry  ..j^i**...^..... ......  1  7S 

lohu-oii's  How  Crop*  Grow  .V.JV-*i*»J>  SH 

Johnson's  Pent  anil  it*  1'se*  I  J$ 

John-ton'*  Element*  of  Ag  Chemistry  and  Oeol<%y.....  1  50 

John-ton'*,  J.    .  W  ,  Agricultural  Chemistry   1  75 

Kemp'.  ljtnd-c  ij-  < ... r.l.  n tuy  J  .*) 

Kllppatl's  Form  firai  uav   1  IS 

Langstroin,  Kev  L  L  ,  00  the  Hive  and  Honey  Bee.........  SCO 

Leachars*  Ho^  to  Build  Hot  Houses  ]  So 

Leibeg's,  .lu«tu'*,Fauilll*r  Lectures  on  Chemistry   Tj 

Lyman'*  Cotton  Culture  l  5* 

Maruew'*  Practical  Book  Keeping  tor  Farmer*   W 

Mead's  drape  Culture.  J  gn 

Mechanic*  Companion,  (Nicholson.)   3  00 

Meeb*n'«  Ornamental  Trees  #<  100 

McMshon'a  "fmsrican  Gardener  

Milhurn  on  the  Cow  atid  Hairy  Husbandry  

Miner**,  T.  B.,,Bee  Keeper  - Manual. 

Mob r on  the  Grape  Vine  

Munu's,  B..  Practical  Land  Drainer. . 

My  Vldeytfrt*  at  l*kfview     l 

My  PaVni  of  Kdgewo*M...'   1 

Nash's,  J.  A  .  Progressive  Farmer  

Xoil'»  Prac  Fruit,  Floweif  i  Kitchen  (larde.tet  -  Companitfa.  1 

Norton'*.  .In\>.  1'.,  Klein. -ut- of  Scientific  Agriculture  

Iforri*'  Fieh  Culture  1 

Our  Farm  ot  Te*  Acrt~.  paper  30  ;  cloth  

Packanl'-.  O'nftlo  llie  study  ■>!  iuaect-,  S  parts,  each  

Pardee  on  MrnWberry  Cnltltre  

Parson,  Kam'f.  JV>  Q<>  the  Kq*e   1 

Parkmali's  lltok  «f  Ui"»e»  ...... .A  J  00 

Peat  and  ita ufc*.  ••••  1  4 

Pear  Culture,  Fields'  *:.."...  t  B 

Pedder**  Jarne*,  Farmers  Laud  Meiisurer....   fa 

Phiii  .in  Wine  Making   1  t. 

Qnlnn'*  Pear  Culture  f»r  Profit  J  y»r 

tjninbv's  Mynteries  of  Bee  Keeping  explained  .v  ;.•  1 

Kami  ill's  Sheep  llnsban.il y   1  « 
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>■«... ,  1^ .... 

Copeland'a  Country  Life....   5  00 

Dadd's,  Geo.  U.,  American  Cattle  Doctor   1  50 

tin. Li's  M<«l<  rn  Hot-c  Doctor   1  ,«J|> 

l)..dd'»  Ah.»toiny  sjil  Plcys*lolog*  <>f  ibu  11        plain  plaiesf.  3  ,vi 

Daua'a,  9>aml  H.  Muh  Mn  Dual   1  25 

Darwin'*  Variations  of  AMmaN  ami  Plant*,  (2  »ol*  >........ '8  00 

Do  Voe'»  Market  Assistant.............   2  fio 

DownlogV  A  J.,  Landecape  Gardening.. ........  650 

Downing'- Cottage  Residence*.,  .l  300 

Downing*  Fruit*  and  Fruit  Tree*  of  America  3  m 

Downing  -  Kural  Eatwy*  ,  5  on 

Du  Breui I'*  Vineyard  CQUiTie.  (Dr.  Waiden)  ..1....*  2  00 

Eastwood  on  Cultivaiipa  ot  ilia  Cranberry  1   75 

Ell  lot's  Western  Fruit  Growers  tinide  1  50 

Farm  Talk,  Bracken), ,,  I  00 

Farming  for  Hoy*.;...  |  50 

Field'*,  Thos.  W.,  Pear  Culture  1  25 

Fishing  in  American  Waters,  (Scott)...... 

Flagg**  European  Vineyard*  

Finn  .  C  has.  L  ,  on  Oraaae*.. .  .< . ... 

Fliut'*  Milch  Cow*  ,  

Flower  Garden*  fos  Connlry  Home*.. ...... 

Frank  Forester's,  t  inhiind  Fi-hlua:,  9  vo  10"  EugraTiug*.. . . 

Frank  Forester '■  Mannal  for  young  Sportsmen.  8  to  ....,3  00 

French'*  Partn  Drainage..,.,.  *   1&0I 

FutlerS.  tlrape  Cultiirisn, ..^  .f  50, 

Fuller'*  Smsll  Fruit  Culture     J  50'f 

Fuller'*  Strawberry  Cull urjst  v.. .........  20 

Fulton'on  IVach  Culture. . .'  j.....  .*  1  -io  I 

Gar  eftlng  for  Pro  Hi, Henderoou ).   1  50  ' 

Geyeliu  «  Poultry  Breeding   1  25 

eray'a  How  Plant*  Grow  '.  'JI..25  1 

Gray'*  Manual,  Botany  and  Lesson*,  in  one  vol  4  00  ' 

liray'*  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botan  2  50 

Ureen  on  Trout  Cnltinn  ,.....,,4,..,...  1.00  1 

Gregory  on  SuuaahesT'..'  \..'.   .(paper)     30  i 

Guernon  on,  w\fih  Cow*  ^y.  , .  75 

Haratthy'*  Grape  OoltrrVeand  WtneMakii.K'  77...,  5  00  ! 

Harris'  ln*ect*  lujurios*  tu  Vegetation,  alo.  ft  00  Kxlra.  6  00 

Harri*  on  the  Pig.....".....'  1  £0 

Hatfield  *  American  House  Caxpenter...  v.,   3  50 

Henderson'*  Practical  Floriculture-  '.....  1  50  ' 

Hoops*  on  Evergreen*..   ,  3  00 

Hooper*  Dog  and  Gun,  paper  30  cents,  cloth   80 

Hop  Culture   40 

Husaiaan**  Grape*  and  Wine*   1  SO  I 

Jieqnea'  Manual  of  the  House   1  50 

■leaning'*  Cattle  Doctor.  1  75 

Jennings  on  Hon*  and  hi*  di ******   j  75 


if) 


Ranfeftalb* 

Hand's  Floweisfm  l"«rl  >r  iind  G.trden 

B«inl,a!j*w*mty  nve  Flower*..  

Reemehn'a,  Ch«*„  Vlmtreesers  Manu: 
Richardaou  00  the  Dug,  paper  ■*">;  c'*'1 

River's,  Wm..  Orchard  House  

Rivers'  Miniature  Ftiiil, Harden     1  0' 

Roosevelt**  Five  Acres  l.s>  Oinch   1  jj 

Rose  Cullurl*t,  paper,  30;  cl.<th   "t 

Bobbins', -R,.  Produce  au'.l  Ready  Hvs-kon-r^  f  17 

Rural  ChiiVcti  Architecture,  fohju  In  colon  4.*  ;  plates  M  <0 

Rural  Studies,   1  "J 

Saunder*'  Domestic  P»ulirv   73 

Saxton'*  Hand-I.m.ks.  in  C  oir  s»mes.  (  ach   1  Si 

Scliro  k  s  Rnr«U;ato.  u.-H  Text  H.k4*..*.  .>   7* 

Scribner'a  Ready  Reckoner  aud  Log  !!••  k   » 

Silloway's  Modem  Carpentry   jot 

Sklllluf  HouMwII*. . .  •   7* 

Smith's  C  it.  9.,  Lanas.  «pe  il  ir  feiiins,  Park*  and  Ground*..  1  * 

Stewart's,  John.  Stal.l.    Book.....  1  if 

StrongS. Cultivation ol  the<>rat,o  ,   Sff 

Tegetmeier's  Poultry  Book.   »  «* 

Teu  Acre*  Enough   I  M 

Thaer  »,  Albert  U.,  ^gwentture  J  M 

Thomas'  Fruit  Culturlst,  old  edition,  ill  .A):  new  edisicn  3  W 

TUomts'  Farm  Implement*  and  Machinery  1  JO 

Thortpsou'*  F.snl  of  Animal*....   1  00 

Tim  Hunker  l'aper*. .. . . . 

Tobacco   Culture. ..........  •esse    ■•>    >•••*••••**•••■*•■■»««  aO 

Trsld'*  8.  E„  Young  Fanner  *  Manual,  iv-  l-.  I  aud  it  e^ch..  2  00 

TiaidVW^eat  CuriuM*!  kAW;S..,-h2£l.mm.i*  t  tO 

Turaer'g.J.  A~  Vo."Vn  >'lani*r*  Manual  >J» 


Tucker  .  Koral' AlmHa,  0  Tola  bonod,  each  09 

Vans'*  Villa*  and  Cottage*.  3 '* 

Warder's  American  Pomology., I.  Sot 

Wmro>r>*  Ileil^eeand  Evergreen*...  1  M 

Wsiing  *  l»raiuliis'  for  Pn>llt  and  Health  I  Mi 

Waring'-  b.emeot*  of  Agneultnre   1  00 

Wanng's  kiarth  Closets   S> 

Watson'*  American  Home  Garden  10* 

Well  •  Every  Man  hi*  own  Lawyer  2  00 

Wheeler**  Rum)  Home*   2  00 

Wheeler'*  Homes  ho  ihe  People   •  «**.-.«».....-  -  ......  300 

White'*  Gardening  for  the  South   *•«»•••***••••»»  • *• *  ss  »  200 

White'*  Crsuhvjiy  Culture  ,   M 

Woodward'*  Cottages  and  Farm  Hoases  ....i. I  It 

Woodward'*  Country  Home*. ................. .............  140 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  House*  1  10) 

Woodward'*  Graperies,  Ac..  .......  ..........  .............  a  aw 

Wright'*  Practical  Poultry  Keeper  2  0» 

Youatt  1  Spooner  on  the  Horse   1  6s 

Youatt  *  Martin  on  Cattle.   I  00 

Yojatt  M  Martin  on  the  Hog..... ....... ...................  1  £0 

Youatt  on  Sheep.... ........ .....«.«..•..«..*.,*. ..........  I  00 

Youmaa'*  Household  Selene*   0  9 
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HINTS  FOR  DECEMBER. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE 
GROUND. 

We  arc  again  at  the  end  of  another  year  of 
our  labor,  glad  to  feel  that  they  have  been  of 
some  use  in  the  spread  of  horticultural  taste  and 
knowledge.  We  are  particularly  glad  to  feel 
that  our  "hints"  have  not  been  thrown  away.  We 
endeavor  to  make  this  an  especial  feature  of  our 
magazine.  Here  we  admit  nothing  but  what 
has  been  submitted  to  the  severe  test  of  practice 
and  experience.  In  other  departments  we  strive 
to  encourage  thought,  ai>d  allow  latitude  to 
speculations ;  but  in  this  only  those  things  ore 
suggested  that  have  been  tried  in  the  balance  and 
not  found  wanting. 

It  is  often  said  that  what  is  science  to-day  is 
not  science  to-morrow.  This  is  equally  true  of 
practice.  If  we  take  up  the  hand  books  of  cul- 
ture of  the  past  generation  and  compare  them 
with  the  present,  how  wonderful  is  the  change  ! 
So  even  with  us  ;  conscious  as  we  have  already 
been  that  what  we  taught  was  really  the  best 
way  ;  yet  we  And,  year  by  year,  our  practice 
changes,  and  we  have  to  feel  that  perfect  culture 
has  not  been  reached. 

Thus  our  monthly  hints,  though  season  by  sea- 
son in  some  respects,  necessarily  similar,  are  al- 
ways progressing;  and  those  who  follow  us  regular- 
ly, can  but  note  that  no  course  of  practical  conduct 
in  the  garden  is  so  perfect  that  something  better 
cannot  be  taught. 

So  it  is  that  we  have  never  dared  to  lay  down 
any  absolute  rule  for  gardening  operations.  We 
are  content  to  give  what  we  write  the  modest 
name  of  "hints,"  hoping  the  reader  will  receive 


them  as  such,  and  give  to  them  some  thought  of 
his  own  before  putting  them  in  practice. 

We  usually  commence  with  the  FUnecr  Gar- 
den, because  it  Is  the  first  gardening  any  of  us 
do.  As  children,  we  have  our  little  gardens  of 
' 'Johnny-jump-up 's, ' ' "Forget-me-not  s"  "Sweet 
Williams"  or  "Roses ;"  and  it  is  only  as  we 
get  to  fight  the  stern  battles  of  life,  that  what 
we  shall  oat,  or  wherewith  shall  we  be  clothed, 
troubles  us.  Even  when  we  become  children  of 
larger  growth,  a  geranium  or  a  mignonette  in  a 
window  sill,  is  often  the  extent  of  our  gardens 
long  before  the  cabbage  plot  or  the  strawberry 
beds  come  into  existence. 

Well,  these  same  geraniums  and  window  flow- 
ers will  want  all  the  sun  light  they  can  get  at 
this  season.  Many  suppose  that  if  plants  iu 
windows  get  light,  that  is  enough  ;  bu  Ahere  is 
nothing  so  good  as  sunlight.  This  is  even  of 
more  consequence  than  heat.  Flowers  will  gen- 
erally be  in  greater  proportion  in  a  window  at 
55^  than  in  a  much  higher  temperature  without 
the  sunlight.  Most  of  the  old  fashioned  window 
plants  are  still  among  the  best.  For  instance 
Mignonette,  Sweet  Alyssum,  Zonale  Geraniums, 
Cupheas,  Fuchsias,  Violets,  Roses,  Plcctran- 
thus,  Chinese  Primroses,  Lobelias,  Oxalis,  So- 
Uinum  semi-baccatum  or  "Jerusalem  Cherry,"  (of 
which  the  dwarfer  kind  S.  capsicastrum  is  an 
improvement,)  Catalonian  Jasmines,  Daphnes, 
Sweet  Olive,  Laurustinus,  and  where  there  is  a 
little  knowledge,  Camellia  and  Azalea  are  still 
among  the  best. 

The  more  out-door  operations,  however,  come 
und#r  our  present  head.   One  of  the  best  hints 
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in  sen  bod,  is  to  nee  what  can  be  thinned  out. 
There  is  no  place  that  we  know  of  where  the  aze 
and  saw  may  not  be  used  to  advantage  in  even  a 
'gome  sort  of  merciless  manner.  Places  must  be 
planted  thick  in  order  to  get  an  immediate  ef- 
fect,—a^d  they  must  be  thinned  as  they  grow, 
if  a  continuously  pretty  place  is  desired.  It  is 
here  that  true  artistic  skill  comes  in.  It  takes 
genius  to  plant  a  place  properly  ;  but  a  higher 
cast  of  it  to  judiciously  thin  out.  It  is  said  that 
the  ridiculous  practice  with  many  people  of  head- 
ing back  their  ornamental  trees*-  especially 
those  on  the  streets  in  winter  time,  originated 
through  the  advice  of  frozen  out  jobbers  who 
wanted  something  to  do.  It  is  murder  to  the 
trees.  They  soon  die  outright  after  a  few  years 
of  this  treatment  If  men  want  work,  and  will 
advise  to  thin  out,  they  will  do  good  to  those 
who  employ  them,  and  save  the  wear  of  con- 
science—that  is,  those  who  have  any.  • 

We  have  often  pointed  out  the  advantage  to 
•places  of  being  sheltered  from  cold  winds  in  win- 
ter by  belts  of  evergreens.  This  advice  will  be 
appreciated  at  this  season.  Many  plants  like 
the  Deodar  Cedar,  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  En- 
glish Holly,  can  only  be  grown  in  this  region, 
when  the  plants  are  protected  by  these  belts 
The  best  kinds  of  Evergreens  for  making  belts, 
on  account  of  their  rapid  growth  and  warmth 
imparting  character,  are  the  White  Pine,  Scotch 
Pine,  aud  Norway  Spruce ;  among  deciduous 
trees  the  Larch,  Silver  Maple,  Birch,  Scotch  or 
Sycamore  Maple,  and  the  Cottonwood  Poplar, 
which  can  be  cut  away  as  the  others  grow. 

Besitfcs  trees  for  shelter,  good  hedges  serve 
the  triple  service  of  shelter,  protection  from  tres- 
pass, and  beauty,— setting  aside  their  cheapness 
as  compared  with  lumber  fences,  now  that  their 
proper  management  is  understood,  their  superi 
ority  in  the  points  we  Have  designated  gives 
them  commanding  claim  on  every  ono's  atten- 
tion. They  need  not  be  always  of  evergreens 
Beech  and  Hornbeams  are  excellent  deciduous 
things.  9 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  wealthy  communi- 
ty are  deterred  from  doing  much  at  gardening, 
from  a  prevalent  idea  that  it  is  very  expensive. 
The  gardener  is  apt  to  think  as  gardening  is  for 
pleasure,  while  farming  is  for  profit,  there  is  not 
the  same  necessity  for  consulting  labor-saving 
ideas ;  but  when  it  is  clear  that  the  more  we 
cheapen  necessary  expenses,  the  larger  the*es 
tablishracnts  can  be  made,  it  is  clearly  the  inter- 


est of  the  gardener,  as  of  the  farmer,  that  the 
smallest  means  to  the  greatest  ends,  should  be 
well  studied  by  him.  In  this  respect  the  intro- 
duction of  lawn  mowers  has  been  of  decided  bene- 
fit. At  this  season  one  may  study  how  to  adapt 
a  lawn  to  these  machines.  The  surface  must  be 
very  even.  To  make  them  so,  soil  may  be  baulcd 
during  the  winter  season,  and  the  uneven  spaces 
filled  up.  In  Spring,  rake  the  whole  smooth, 
and  roll  down ;  and  the  grass  will  soon  come 
through  and  make  an  even  lawn. 

A  great  many  little  things  of  this  character 
can  be  studied  out  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Where  there  is  nothing  to  add  to  a  place,  a  few 
of  the  decorative  portions  of  one's  grounds  may 
be  slightly  altered.  Though  one  of  the  charms 
of  a  gardcu  is  the  incessant  variety  caused  hy  the 
growing  changes  of  form  and  outline  in  the 
shrubs  and  tree?,  this  may  be  often  added  to  at 
a  trifling  expense  by  other  changes. 

It  does  not,  in  very  many  cases,  require  much 
time  or  money  so  to  alter  the  appearance  of  a 
place  as  to  make  it  bear  a  very  different  look  to 
what  it  did  in  the  past  year.  A  new  clump  of 
cheap  shrubbery  may  be  planted,  or  an  old  one 
taken  away  to  admit  a  new  view  that  may  have 
grown  up  since  the  original  planting  A  strip 
of  grass  may  be  laid  down  on  what  was  once 
bare  gravel.  Here  a  small  rockery  may  be  put 
together  ;  there  a  nest  of  roots  thrown  up,  and 
ferns  and  trailing  plants  freely  interspersed  be- 
tween them.  In  this  corner  you  may  place  a 
stump,  and  entice  ivy  or  some  climbing  vines  to 
grow  over  it -a  rustic  arbor  may  be  formed  in 
some  inviting  nook,  and  in  another  shade  enti- 
cing spot,  a  rustic  chair  or  bench  be  fixed.  Even 
the  outlines  of  the  flower  beds  may  be  dunged, 
or  of  the  walks  themselves,  or  even  the  contour 
of  the  surface  in  some  instances,  and  all,  in  many 
cases,  at  the  expense  of  a  very  small  expenditure 
of  lime  and  money. 

Soil  for  flowers  may  also  be  looked  up  during 
the  wiutcr  season.  Very  few  understand  that 
an  occasional  change  oTsoil  is  very  beneficial  to 
flowers  in  beds,  though  all  know  how  important 
it  is  to  flowers  in  pots.  There  is  nothing  bet- 
tor than  surface  soil  from  an  old  pasture,  taken 
oft* about  two  inches  deep,  and  throwu  into  a 
heap  with  about  one-sixth  part  old  hotbed  dung 
to  partially  decay.  In  addition  to  this  "staple" 
item,  smaller  quantity  of  different  matters  should 
be  gathered  together  for  peculiar  cases,  or  par- 
ticular plants.  Peat,  for  instance,  will  be  found 
very  useful  for  many  kinds  of  plants.    This  is 
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not,  as  is  often  supposed,  mero  black  sand  ;  but 
a  spongy,  fibrous  substance  from  the  surface  of 
bogs  and  boggy  wastes.  Sand  should  be  collect- 
ed sharp  and  clean  ;  tho  washings  from  turnpike 
ditches  are  as  good  ns  any  thing.  Leaf  mould  is 
best  got  already  well  decayed  from  the  woods. 
That  one  makes  for  himself  from  rotten  leaves 
is  seldom  good  for  anything  ;  it  is  always  sour 
and  seems  "indigestible"  to  vegetation.  A  load 
or  so  of  well-decayed  cow-manure  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  gardener  to  have  by  him,  as  all  those 
plants  that  dislike  our  hot  summers,  and  waul  a 
cool  soil  to  grow  in,  prefer  it  to  any  other  ma- 
nure. A  small  pile  of  hotbed  manure  is  almost 
indispensable  to  the  garden. 

GREENHOUSE. 

Year  by  year  the  demand  for  c^t  flowers  in- 
creases, and  it  is  far  more  important  in  these 
days  that  a  gardener  keep  his  employer's  table 
and  family  iu  these,  than  to  have  the  uice  speci- 
men plants  so  much  in  fashion  some  years  ago. 

To  have  plants  bloom  freely  at  this  season, 
heat,  moisture  and  fresh  air  are  essential.  It  is 
even  good  economy  to  lose  some  heat  in  order  to 
gain  the  advantage  of  opening  ventilators  or 
windows,  if  the  weather  outside  be  not  favora- 
blu  enough  without.  The  Camellia,  Azalea, 
Daphne,  Stevia,  Poinsettia,  Euphorbia,  Violets, 
Tree  Carnation,  Lopczia,  Eupatoriuui,  Cinera- 
ria, Fercnuial  Candytuft,  Deutzia  gracilis,  Tea 
aud  Noisette  Roses,  Epiphvllum  Iruncatum, 
llermnnnia  odorata,  Acacia,  Blelia,  Scarlet  Ge- 
raniums, htrclitzia,  I'horizein  i,  and  most  kinds 
Australian  plants,  Verbenas,  Bouvardia,  Helio- 
trope, are  a  few  of  the  best  things  to  grow  for 
culling,  that  occur  to  us  as  we  write.  Tho  tem- 
perature should  not  ofteu  be  beiow  55"  to  be  se- 
cure of  a  good  bloom. 

We  ought  perhaps  to  add  the  Rosa  to  this  list. 
It  is  however  not  a  very  free  plant  to  flower  in 
the  winter,  unless  an  abundance  of  light  can  be 
afforded  r  Even  then  seme  classes  of  Roses  arc 
unlit  for  it.  Only  the  Tea  class  and  some  of  the 
Noisettes  will  do ;  there  are  not  many  of  this 
last,— Lamarque  being  one  of  the  lew  to  do 
well.  Cels,  Sattrauo,  Triomphe  de'Luxemburg, 
Horner  and  Madame  Russel  are  about  the  best. 
The  Camellia  aud  Azalea  are  particularly  va  u- 
ble  for  cutting.  The  Whites  are  the  most  popu- 
lar for  this  purpose,  principally  the  old  Double 
White  and  Candidissima ;  the  last  coaies  iutu 
flower  a  little  later  thau  the  other  kind.  In  cut- 
ting these,  only  the  flowers  are  taken  off,  andar- 


;  tiflcial  stems  in  the  shape  of  small  wires  are 
given  to  them.    The  common  white  azalea, 
]  Azalea  indica  alba  is  also  very  popular  among 
white  flowers. 

The  Camellia  is  very  apt  to  drop  its  buds  if  tho 
atmosphere  is  too  dry  ;  but  generally  dropping 
follows  any  check  to  the  roots  by  which  the  regu- 
lar flow  of  moisture  to  the  bud  is  stopped.  This 
may  be  either  too  little  or  too  much  water  ;  if 
too  little,  of  course  there  is  not  enough  moisture; 
if  too  much,  the  fibres  are  liable  to  have  their 
points  injured,  and  thus  are  unable  to  draw 
moisture  to  the  bud.  Usually  the  last  bad  re- 
sults follow  from  over  potting.  Wiih  a  largo 
mass  of  soil,  water  is  apt  to  not  pass  readily 
away,  when  thesoil4,80urs,,,a8  It  is  termed  A  pot 
full  of  roots  will  seldom  drop  the  Camellia  buds 
for  any  other  cause  than  too  little  water. 

A  great  enemy  of  the  Camellia  is  the  Red  Spi- 
der. The  leaves  indicate  its  presence  generally 
by  a  brown  tinge,  when  the  pocket  lens,  which 
every  gardeucr  of  course  carries,  readily  detects. 
All  |  lauts  are  more  or  less  liable  to  these  insects, 
as  well  as  to  green  fly,  mealy  bug  and  scale. 
The  best  way  to  keep  them  down  is  by  a  free  use 
of  the  syringe  in  fine  days,  using  water  in  which 
some  sulphur  has  beeu  strewn.  Tobacco  smoke 
is  still  the  best  cure  for  aphis.  Scale  is  a  very 
troublesome  pest ;  water  heated  to  130°  is  still 
the  best.  This  injures  very  tender  leaves  ;  but 
the  scale  is  rarely  on  such,  it  usually  keeps  to 
the  branches  or  on  thick  leathery  leaves. 

Tree  Carnations, — these  also  now  indispen- 
sible  wiuter  flowering  plants,  want  a  very 
light  place  to  do  well.  They  do  not  generally 
care  about  very  large  pots— about  live  or  six 
iuches— but  they  are  very  much  benefited  by 
r:ch  manure  water. 

The  Caila  Lily  is  now  extremely  popular. 
This  also  loves  light.  It  must  have  a  good  sup- 
ply of  water,  aud  good  soil  to  dower  well. 

Towards  spring  tho  Cineraria  comes  in  re- 
markably well  lor  cutting.  'I his  is  a  -queer" 
plant.  It  is  oue  of  the  easiest  to  s utter  from 
frost,  and  yet  will  not  do  well  in  a  high  tempera- 
ture. ^  It  also  requires  much  light,  aud  to  bo 
very  near  the  glass  So  aUo  of  the  1'anty  and 
Vtolit,  although  some  frost  will  not  hurt  these. 

It'  Pelargoniums  are  wanted  to  flower  well  next 
May  aud  June,  they  should  be  attended  to,  and 
grow  well  through  the  winter.  They  want  a 
rather  warm  house  to  keep  them  growing,  and 
should  Imj  piuched  back  us  they  grow,  to  keep 
them  bushy. 
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A  good  supply  of  young  Fuchsias  should  be 
coming  on  now— repot  as  their  roots  fill  each 
pot,  let  them  not  want  for  moisture  or  light ;  do 
not  pinch  off  their  tops,  but  let  them  grow  rap- 
idly. T^e  temperature  in  which  they  are  grown 
should  not  exceed  65°.  A  turfy  loam,  moderate- 
ly enriched  with  well  decayed  manure,  and  well 
drained  with  charcoal,  suits  them  admirably. 

Australian  and  Cape  Plants  are  the  chief  or- 
naments of  the  greenhouse  at  this  time.  The 
Acacia,  amongst  the  principal;  will,  like  the  Ca- 
mellia, require  more  water  while  flowering  ;  in- 
deed, most  plants  which  produce  flowers,  before 
they  make  a  new  growth,  require  more  water  as 
they  flower.  On  the  other  hand,  most  plants 
which  flower  on  the  young  wood  at  or  near  the 
completion  of  its  growth,  take  less.  The  Correa 
is  another  beautiful  tribe,  but  does  not  do  well 
in  most  collections ;  it  is  generally  grown  in  a 
peaty  soil ;  we  observed  that  where  it  seems  to 
succeed  well,  the  growers  use  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  loam  in  their  compost  for  it.  This  is 
consistent  with  our  own  experience,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  more  loam  should 
Ik?  used  with  the  peat  for  hard-wooded  plants 
than  is  generally  done  in  this  country.  As  soon 
:n  any  Cape  or  hard-wooded  plant  has  ceased  to 
dower,  it  should  be  repotted,  if  it  require  it ; 
many  prefer  waiting  till  the  plants  arc  placed  in 
summer  quarters  before  this  is  done,  and  some 
in  the  fall.  We  prefer  before  they  commence  to 
sjrow,  whatever  the  season  may  be,  as  the  roots 
being  then  in  their  most  active  state  immediate- 
ly penetrate  the  new  soil,  and  before  it  becomes 
.sour  or  sodden  by  frequent  waterings,  reap  what- 
ever advantages  the  air  it  contains  when  fresh 
may  afford  them.   Some  greenhouses  are  render- 


ed very  gay  in  February  and  March  by  having 
young  plants  of  Verbenas,  Petunias,  and  other 
bedding-out  plants  potted  at  this  time  into  large 
pots,  and  encouraged  to  grow. 

VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 
Very  little  can  be  done  now  in  this  depart- 
ment, except  by  way  of  preparation  for  another 
year. 

Manure  can  be  placed  on  the  ground  wher- 
ever required,  and  Asparagus  beds,  if  not  already 
done,  should  have  a  slight  covering  of  it.  Bean 
poles,  Pea-brush,  and  stakes  of  all  kinds  should 
be  got  now,  the  tool-house  gone  over  and  put  in 
order,  and  everything  kept  in  good  order  and 
studiously  in  its  place.  When  the  season  of 
operations  commences,  there  will  then  be  no- 
thing to  hold  back  the  attention. 

Where  there  can  be  a  heat  of  OCT  commanded, 
Bush  Beans  can  be  easily  grown  in  pots,  and 
can  be  gathered  in  two  months  from  time  of 
sowing. 

If  there  is  abundance  of  leaves  or  manure  at 
command,  and  small  frames,  beds  may  be  put 
up  for  early  spring  salads,  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Radishes  and  Lettuces  are,  however,  very  im- 
patient of  too  much  heat ;  they  will  come  on  well 
if  the  temperature  be  kept  at  45°.  When  it  goes 
above  that,  the  sashes  should  be  lifted  entirely 
off.  . 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  Potato  and 
the  Early  Horn  Carrot. 

Cauliflowers  in  frames  require  all  the  air  pos- 
sible. Never  allow  them  to  become  dry  ;  this  is 
the  cause  of  many  failures  by  way  of  "buttoning 
off." 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


LAWNS. 

I}Y  n.  W.  S  ,  WODENETHE,  2T.  Y.  . 

U.  II.  N.  is  both  right  and  wrong  in  his  arti 
e'e  ou  Lawm,  in  your  October  number. 

Right—  inasmuch  as  we  no  doubt  injure  our 
Lawns,  by  cutting  with  a  machine  too  close  in 
dry  weather. 

Wrong-  in  his  low  estimate  of  White  Clover, 
which  I  consider  entirely  essential  as  a  carpet 
or  bottom  to  cover  the  ground. 


I  have  had  perhaps  as  l»ng  an  experience  as 
most  persons  in  the  use  of  the  mowing  machine 
—over  twenty-five  years.  I  have  imported  and 
used  all  the  best  English  machines,  and  gnve 
Mr.  Swift,  15  years  or  more  ago,  permission  to 
take  one  of  my  machines  apart,  and  make  cer- 
tain improvements,  by  which  he  has  made  hia 
fortune. 

For  many  years  I  managed  to  keep  a  low  flat 
carpet  of  White  Clover,  over  which,  once  a  week, 
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the  machine  was  run,  cutting  simply  the  little 
spears  of  grass  that  projected  above  this  clover 
carpet,  and  this  I  permitted  to  fly  in  a  grassy 
shower,  thus  returning  each  week  the  growth  of 
the  week,  but  merely  rolling  down  the  clover. 
In  process  of  time,  however,  the  clover  disap- 
peared, contrary  to  the  experience  of  R.  H.  N  , 
and  all  sorts  of  minute  seeds,  with  an  endless 
quantity  of  summer  or  crab  grass  appeared,  and 
for  July  and  August  took  possession  of  my 
Lawn,  which  also  became  as  hard  as  a  hard 
floor. 

To  my  annoyance,  I  found  the  Lawn  of  a 
neighbor,  cut  by  a  scythe,  was  as  elastic  and 
soft  as  a  Turkey  carpet,  and  quite  free  from 
weeds.  After  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
two  Lawns,  I  came  to  this  conclusion  : 
1st.   My  neighbors  Lawn  was  cut  by  a  scythe, 


THE  WITCH  HAZEL. 

BY  J.  M. 

A  much  neglected  shrub  is  Our  native  Witch 
Hazel  or  Hamamelis  Virginiana  It  would  suit 
the  purpose  of  the  landscape  gardener  as  well,  or 
better  than  the  much  sought  for  English  and 
American  Hornbeams,  a  resemblance  in  growth 
to  which  it  bears.  An  agreeable  feature  is  its 
flowering  late  in  the  fall,  when  its  leaves  are 
mostly  shed,  and  all  other  trees  and  shrubs  may 
be  said  to  be  "closed  up"  for  the  season.  Some 
specimens  I  saw  yesterday,  October  24th  ,  were 
in  full  flower.  The  flowers  are  very  fragrant, 
having  much  of  the  honey  scent  peculiar  in  Hon- 
eysuckles; they  are  yellow  in  color,  thickly 
studded  on  the  bare  branches.  It  is  somewhat 
slow  of  growth,  and  docs  not  usually  grow  too 


always  leaving  his  grass  longer  than  when  cut  1  larg°>  to  oe  classed  ns  a  large  shrub. 


by  a  machine. 

2d.  The  grass  was  gathered  by  a  common 
wooden  rake,  with  its  tenth  2  to  3  inches  apart, 
consequently  a  great  deal  of  grass  (1  to  2  inches 
or  more  long)  was  left  on  the  Lawn,  which  the 
rake  did  not  take  op.  This  dying  made  a  heavy 
mulch  at  the  end  of  the  season,  but  his  lawn,  for 
the  very  reason,  (the  dead  mulch  showing  when 
you  looked  down  upon  it  from  a  height)  never 
looked  as  green  as  mine.  Cut  by  a  machine,  the 
Utile  snips  of  grass  above  the  clover  not  gather- 
ed, but  flying  in  front  of  the  cutter ;  soon,  these 
snips  in  2  or  3  hours  of  hot  sun  disappeared,  and 
produced  little  or  no  mulch.  In  addition  to 
which,  my  neighbor's  lawn  was  never  rolled  ; 
while  a  heavy  lawn  cutter  weighing  700  lbs. 
was  passed  every  week  over  mine  }  thus,  as  I  be. 
fore  said,  making  my  lawn  as  hard  ns  the  floor 
of  a  brick  maker's  yard,  which  I  believe  to  be  in- 
jurious in  a  protracted  drought. 

My  conclusion,  therefore,  is  thil,  that  the  best 
Lawn  can  be  obtained  in  this  country  by  using 
a  machine  only  up  to  the  last  of  June,  and  after 
the  15th  of  September ;  but  during  July  and  Au- 
gust, especially  if  dry,  mowing  with  a  scythe, 
and  gathering  with  a  wooden  rake,  or  if  a  lawn 
is  too  large  for  this,  using  a  small,  light  machine, 
setting  up  the  grade  one  or  two  inches,  instead 
of  using  the  heavy  horse  machine ;  but  by  all 
means  encouraging  a  bottom  or  carpet  of  white 
clover. 

Another  very  important  thing  in  using  a  ma- 
chine is,  that  the  turns  should  not  always  be 
made  in  she  same  place,  thus  wearing  out  the 
grass,  but  on  each  mowing,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
different  turning  place  should  bo  made. 


In  the  numerous  grounds  of  our  horticulturists 
around  Philadelphia,  it  seems  almost  unknown. 
If  this  short  notice  will  awaken  an  interest  in  it  , 
I  shall  be  pleased. 


ORCHARD  CULTURE. 

BT  J.  W.  ROBSON. 

Delivered  tu  the  late  Fair  of  the  Jo  Davie*' *  (Tilt.)  Cbun'y 
Horticultural  &>ciely. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:— 1 
have  been  announced,  much  against  my  own  in- 
clination, to  address  you  this  evening,  and  be- 
lieving as  1  do  that  the  aims  and  objects  of  this 
Society  are  not  generally  known  in  this  commu- 
nity, {hough  it  has  been  in  existence  for  several 
years,  therefore  to  enlighten  you,  the  citizens  of 
Galena,  we  will  make  this  subject  our  theme. 

This  Society  *as  started  by  a  few  lovers  of 
Horticulture  and  Floriculture  for  the  purpose  of 
disseminating  reliable  information,  and  to  give 
a  frosh  impetus  to  the  culture  of  fruits  and  flow 
ers  in  this  grand  old  county  :  and  while  we  have 
been  laboring  here  almost  unknown  to  you,  the 
fame  of  this  Society  has  extended  all  over  the 
State,  and  throughout  the  great  Northwest  be- 
yond us.  ( 

Orchard  culture  has  engaged  much  of  our  at- 
tention, and  our  discussions  on  this  subject  have 
drawn  hither  the  best  horticulturists  of  our 
State,  who  have  uniformly  declared  (what  we. 
as  a  society,  have  always  maintained)  that  we 
have  the  finest  fruit  growing  region  in  the  West. 
A  survey  of  the  towns  of  Bast  and  West  Galcpa, 
Rice,  Hanover,  Woodbine,  Guilford,  Thompson, 
Elizabeth,  Menominee,  Vinegar  Hill,  and  Coon- 
cll  Hill,  will  satisfy  any  fruit  culturist  that  hero 
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is  a  ie. ion  superior  to  any  other  in  the  State  for 
the  culture  of  tho  hardy  varieties  of  grape,  ap- 
ple, pear,  plum  an/1  cherry. 

As  a  Society,  we  have  given  puhlicity  to  the 
Soulard  apple  and  crab,  the  Hinckly  plum,  and 
the.  Lcib  cherry,  with  such  satisfactory  results 
that  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
these  varieties  are  being  propagated  in  the  State, 
and  in  the  neighboring  States  of  Wisconsin, 
Iowa  and  Minnesota. 

Our  lists  of  hardy  fruit  have  been  published  in 
nearly  every  paper  in  the  Northwest,  and  re- 
commended as  the  only  list  that  will  meet  the 
wants  of  both  producer  and  consumer,  and  you 
have  only  to  look  at  these  well  spread  tables  to 
convince  yourself  of  the  fact.  We  are  ready  to 
admit,  however,  that  the  fruit  grower  has  nu- 
merous insect  enemies  to  contend  with,  in  the 
shape  of  the  borer,  tho  canker  worm,  the  bark 
louse,  the  tent  caterpillar,  and  the  codling  moth. 
The  four  first  named  insects  are  local  in  their 
habits,  and  can  easily  bo  destroyed  by  the  care- 
ful orchardist.  These  he  can  fight  alone,  but  the 
last  named  is  ubiquitous.  It  matters  little  how- 
ever much  he  may  contend  with  the  foe  ;  if  every 
other  fruit  growerinthe  countydocsnottry  toex- 
tirpate  the  enemy  his  labor  is  all  in  vain.  Ho- 
ping every  orchardist  amongst  us  will  make  an 
effort  to  destroy  the  Moth,  we  will  merely  note 
the  various  modes  of  lessening  their  ravages  and 
rcuder  them  comparatively  harmless. 

1st.  Encourage  tho  black  cap  Tit-mouse  and 
hairy  woodpecker  who  destroy  tho  insect  in  the 
pupa  state. 

2d.  Light  small  bonfires  in  the  orchard,  on 
dark  nights,  after  the  fruit  is  set.  This  will  de- 
stroy the  moth. 

3d.  Pick  up  wormy  fruit  as  soon  as  it  falls, 
run  it  right  through  the  Cider  Mill,  or  throw  it 
to  the  hoi,'s  to  be  eaten. 

4th.  Strips  of  woolen  cloth  lied  around  the 
trunk  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  and  examined 
twice  a  week,  will  destroy  those  that  have  es- 
caped and  crawled  there  fbr  shelter.  They  will 
Ih;  found  generally  in  a  transformation  state  be- 
tween worm  and  pupa. 

5th.  Place  a  bunch  of  weeds  or  soft  hay  in 
the  crotch  of  the  tree  at  the  same  time,  and  ex- 
amine frequently.  You  have  only  to  look  at 
these  dishes  of  beautiful  fruit,  to  see  how  this  in- 
sect destroys  the  appearance,  and  lessens  the 
market  value  of  the  apple. 

lirothcr  Horticulturists,   up  and  be  doing, 


bearing  in  mind  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  handsome,  perfect  fruit. 

We  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Hull  when  h«  says 
"  that  we  should  not  extend  our  fruit  growing 
territory  because  we  thereby  increase  our  insect 
foes  ;''  but  wo  say  to  every  man  who  owns  a  rod 
of  land,  plant  trees  and  battle  with  tho  insect ; 
and  we  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  the  beau- 
tiful ridge*  which  surround  our  city  in  a  circle 
of  nearly  20  miles,  will  be  covered  with  vineyards 
and  fruit  growing  trees.  If  we  could  only  con- 
vince the  farmer  that  a  well  cultivated  vineyard 
or  orchard  will  pay,  thi%  assertion  would  soon 
become  a  fact. 

This  Society  has  accomplished  much  in  mak- 
ing the  Science  of  Ornithology  a  practical  Sci- 
ence. We  were  the  first  to  announce  to  the 
public  that  the  downy  Woodpecker,  and  the  tit- 
mouse destroyed  the  pupa  of  the  Codling  moth  ; 
that  the  Bluebird  and  Shrike  are  certain  destruc- 
tion to  the  Canker  worm— that  the  Jay.  and  the 
Cuckoo  guts  the  tents  of  the  Orchard  Caterpil- 
lars, *nd  all  others  that  have  a  hairy  covoring— 
that  the  Thrush  and  the  Robin  dig  out  those 
terrestrial  grubs,  which  destroy  our  Strawberry 
beds,  that  the  golden  Oriole  does  eat  curculioa, 
in  defiance  of  the  State  Horticulturist,  and  that 
the  King  bird  or  tyrant  Hy-catcher,  feeds  upon 
the  gad  and  bot-fly,  which  are  so  annoying  to 
our  horses  at  this  season  of  the  year.  In  defense 
of  the  feathered  tribes,  we  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion of  skirmishers,  and  are  thereby  drawing  the 
enemies'  fire. 

On  the  subject  of  Horticulture,  we  as  a  socie- 
ty have  done  much  to  encourage  our  people  to 
cultivate  flowers,  and  ornamental  trees,  and 
these  beautiful,  well-filled  tables  before  you,  are 
an  evidence  of  tho  fact,  teaching  them  to  adorn 
and  ornament  their  homes,  and  we  have  cause 
for  rejoicing  that  our  influence  is  being  silently 
felt  everywhere  throughout  this  city  and  coun- 
try. The  cultivation  of  these  great  necessaries 
of  life,  has  been  urged  some  time,  by  this  Society. 
Its  members  do  not  agree  with  the  present  Presi- 
dent of  our  Agricultural  Society,  who  has  stated 
that  it  would  bo  better  and  cheaper  for  every 
farmer  to  buy  his  own  vegetables  and  fruit  than 
grow  them.  We  believe  that  the  days  when 
"hog  and  hominy"  were  tho  rule  as  articles  of 
diet,  are  fast  passing  away,  and  a  greater  variety 
of  our  finer  vegetables  aro  beiug  grown  than 
heretofore.  The  farmers  of  our  county  would 
confer  a  lasting  benefit  upon  themselves  and 
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their  families  were  they  to  turn  their  attention 
more  to  a  little  garden  patch,  and  raise  those 
rich,  excellent,  delicious,  health  giving  vegeta- 
bles, which  you  citizens  of  Galena  enjoy  every 
day  of  your  lives  ;  and  yet  strange  to  say,  when 
spoken  to  on  the  subject,  those  Lords  of  the  soil, 
who  own  all  those  broad  acres  which  compose 
our  county,  answer  the  argument  by  saying  "it 
would  not  pay." 

But  I  must  close.  The  subject  of  Horticul- 
ture is  so  vast,  so  boundless  in  its  interests. — 
embracing  questions  of  ornament  and  decoration, 
of  food  and  health,  of  shelter  and  protection,  of 
economy  and  profit,— that  it  seems  only  possible 
to  do  it  justice  by  the  employment  of  the  very 
best  talent  of  the  land .  Of  course  a  pen  wielded 
by  a  hand  of  necessity,  tasked  by  daily  labor,  and 
guided  by  a  mind  engrossed  with  the  cares  of 
business,  is  hardly  the  proper  instrument  to  in- 
,  form  or  educate  you  in  this  great  and  growing 
productive  science. 

But  ever,  as  we  progress  in  social  science,  we 
come  more  fully  to  appreciate  the  bearings  and 
influences  of  the  productive  arts  upon  the  aggre- 
gate of  human  happiness ;  and,  in  consequence, 
we  see  more  plainly  the  urgent  need  of  informa- 
tion upon  this  and  kindred  subjects.  If  our  so- 
cial status  was  that  of  the  nomad  of  the  desert, 
or  even  many  grades  in  advance  of  that,  we 
might  still  feel  no  want  of  horticulture  ;  but  lo- 
cated in  a  zone  like  this,  and  being  a  people  of 
development  and  progress,  tree  planting  and 
tree  culture  has  become  one  of  our  most  impera- 
tive needs. 

Thus  the  industries  are  born  >of  civilization, 
and  with  its  advancement  new  calls  for  knowl- 
edge and  action  are  continually  arising.  The  in- 
creasing interest  felt  everywhere  in  this  free 
country  in  horticulture,  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  so- 
cial progress,  bound  to  lead  to  material  prosperi- 
ty, and  the  adornment  of  our  common  country, 
while  the  very  existence  of  this  interest  is  a 
standing  demand  upon  every  person,  at  all  capa- 
ble of  giving  instruction,  to  yield  up  his  quota  to 
the  general  fund  of  knowledge  that  all  may  pro- 
fit thereby. 

Pleasantly,  indeed,  during  the  past  forty  years, 
have  we  been  engaged  in  the  production  of  fruit. 
Every  tree  and  fruit  bearing  plant  which  we 
have  tendered,  and  nurtured,  has  been  to  us  a 
source  of  perennial  enjoyment. 

Hope,  alas,  with  all  her  pleasing  fancies  encir- 
cles every  planter  of  a  fruit  tree,  while  year  af- 


ter year  it  is  nursed  and  advanced  to  a  bearing 
state.   Hope  yet  remains  entwined  with  pros- 
|  pective  reality,  until,  at  last  its  branches  loaded 
j  with  ripe,  ruddy  delicious  fruit,  bear  out  the 
goddess  in  sustaining  the  efforts  of  man  to  the 
gratification  of  taste,  nod  feeling,  as  well  as 
i  profit. 


NOTES  ON  THE  SEASON. 

BY  SCR.  A.  HUIDRKOPBR,  MEADVILLE,  PA. 

The  first  severe  frost,  cutting  down  the  tender 
plants,  came  to  us  here  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th  iust.  The  season  has  been  characterized 
by  absence  of  severe  frosts  in  the  spring,  by  in- 
tense anil  protracted  summer  heat,  by  sufficient 
and  timely  showers  of  rain,  by  abundant  and 
\  well  ripened  crops,  and  by  luxuriant  fall  pasture 
to  gladden  the  dairymen. 

FRUITS. 

Among  others  which  I  fruited  this  year,  were 
the  Israella  and  Maxatawney  grapes— the  first 
was  sweet,  had  a  clearer  taste  than  the  Isabella, 
but  lacked  spirit.  I  have  eaten  it  grown  else- 
where of  higher  quality. 

The  Maxatawney  ripened  fully,  the  berries 
were  of  good  size,  but  the  clusters  were  small, 
and  the  fruit  had  the  May  apple  flavor  that  I 
have  noticed  in  the  Rebecca  grape. 

The  heat  in  August  was  so  great,  that  I  found 
some  difficulty  in  the  vinery  even,  with  frequent 
irrigation  to  keep  the  grapes  from  burning.  To 
remedy  the  matter,  the  vines  were  loosened 
above  and  permitted  to  hang  down  a  little,  form- 
ing a  better  screen  from  the  solar  rays ;  after 
this  I  had  no  more  trouble,  the  fruit  being  fine 
and  well  colored. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Gardener'* 
Monthly,  R.  H.  N  ,  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  asks 
for  a  remedy  for  the 

THRIP. 

I  tried  quassia  for  this  pest  the  present  season, 
with  considerable  success,  applied  in  the  follow- 
ing way,  viz. :  Put  half  a  pound  of  quassia 
chips  in  a  large  crock,  and  fill  it  with  boiling 
water,  let  it  stand  a  couple  of  days,  then  pour 
off  the  water  clear,  and  syringe  the  vines  thor- 
oughly ;  the  sediment  of  quassia  will  have  some 
strength  left,  and  the  process  may  bo  repeated 
some  three  times  with  the  same  materials.  Com- 
mence this  operatiou  soon  after  the  leaves  form 
in  the  spring,  and  repeat  the  application  about 
every  ten  days  until  the  fruit  is  a  third  grown 
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If  continued  too  long,  the  grapes  will  taste  of  the 
quassia. 

This  is  an  inexpensive  remedy,  easily  applied, 
and  might  under  some  circumstances  be  used  for 
outdoor  vines. 


^OTESON  StLPHIUM  LACINIATUM,  L. 
The  Compass  Plant, 
by  thomas  meehan. 

Xtnd  br/orr  Academy  of  Natural  Scinrm  rf  Phtla.  Oot  lift,  70. 

It  is  at  once  the  strength  and  the  weakness 
of  science  that  it  takes  little  on  trust.  One 
would  suppose  that  after  the  positive  facts 
given  by  President  Hill  in  his  paper  before  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  American  Association, 
there  was  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  edges  of 
leaves  of  Silphium  lacinialum  had  an  average  bear- 
ing north.  But  I  find  men— excellent  acute  ob- 
servers—who doubt  the  facts.  They  say,  "we 
took  the  trouble  to  examine  the  plants  on  the 
spot,  and  found  not  the  slightest  trace  of  any 
such  tendency,-— we  want  no  better  evidence 
than  that  of  our  own  senses." 

As  before  suggested,  it  is  an  excellent  habit 
to  verify,  for  ourselves,  the  facts  reported  br- 
others,—there  is  far  too  little  of  this  habit,— but 
when  the  observations  conflict,  it  is  safer  to  as- 
sume that  both  are  right,  and  that  there  is  some- 
thing yet  undiscovered  which  would  harmonize 
the  opposition,  than  that  cither  one  is  wrong. 

In  this  matter  of  the  Silphium  or  "Compass 
plant,''  1  was  able  to  And  this  missing  link,  and 
to  see  that  both  parties  were  right. 

"When  I  first  saw  the  SjLphium  to  any  great 
extent  in  its  native  localities,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  indications  of  this  northern  tendency. 
It  was  a  great  surprise,  as  a  limited  knowledge 
of  it  before  had  taught  the  reverse.  I  deter- 
mined to  watch  a  plant  carefully  on  my  own 
grounds  the  next  year.  The  result  was  just  as 
described  by  President  Hill.  There  was  the  un- 
mistakable northern  tendency  in  the  edges  of  the 
leaves  when  they  firstcame  up,  and  until  they  were 
large  and  heavy,  when  winds  and  rains  bore  them 
indifferent  directions,  audthey  evidently  had  not 
the  power  of  regaining  the  points  lost.  This  of- 
ten took  place  by  their  own  weight  alone,  espe- 
cially in  luxuriant  specimens.  Mr.  Hill  says  it 
was  in  June  when  he  saw  them  on  the  prairies, 
all  bearing  north  ;  when  I  saw  them,  and  not 
doing  so,  it  was  early  in  September,  anfl  then  no 
doubt  the  mechanical  causes  I  have  referred  to, 
had  been  in  operation. 


The  plant  I  have  had  in  my  garden,  now  for 
some  years,  affords  much  interest  in  many  re- 
spects.  I  learned  an  useful  lesson  from  it  this 
year,  in  reference  to  the  relative  rates  of  growth 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  inflorescence.  No- 
ticing that  there  appeared  to  be  no  growth  in 
the  disk  florets  in  the  day,  I  determined  to  nolo 
accurately,  one  morning  during  the  lost  week  in 
August,  exactly  when  growth  did  commence. 
The  ray  flowers  close  over  the  disk  during  night, 
and  at  4  A.  m.,  with  day  just  dawning  in  the 
East,  I  found  the  ray  petals  just  commencing  to 
open  back.   In  the  disk  there  are  about  fiaeen 
coils  of  florets  in  the  spiral.    There  appeared  no 
motion  until  4  40,  although  no  doubt  growth 
commenced  at  4,  when  the  ray  petals  were  in 
motion,  but  too  slow  to  be  perceptible.    At  4.40, 
however,  the  five  outer  circles  were  evidently 
slightly  elevated  above  the  others  in  the  disk. 
Then  follows  the  following  record  in  my  diary: 

4.44  the  five  division*  of  the  corolla  split  open. 

4  SO  corolla*  grown  three  thirty  seconds  ef  an  Inoh. 

446  division*  of  oarolla  fully  •speeded. 

6,  florets  two-eights  shove  the  rest  of  the  disk.  It  might  be 
well  to  ssy  here  that  there  «u  no  growth  in  soy  this  morning 
but  in  the  five  outside  rows  we  are  speaking  of. 

(.ft  5.10,  no  apparent  change  except  that  some  which  were 
not  so  perfectly  opened  as  the  others,  aeemed  to  becomo  so. 

•  16,  pistil  and  mass  of  stamens  slightly  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  corolla. 

6  20,  corollas  now  about  flvenisteenth*  or  an  Inch  nbere  the 
others  In  disk.  Pistils  and  stamens  about  two  lines  above  the 
corol'as.  I  ong  yellow  ray  petals  half  open,  with  no  appear, 
ance  of  pollleu  on  their  pistils. 

From  this  time  forward  there  was  no  further 
growth  of  the  corolla,  so  that  this  portion  of, 
the  daily  labor  was  accomplished  in  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

6.25,  pistil  and  stamens  beyond  the  corolla  1  32  inch. 
bM       «  ••  m  Ma 

6.34         "  «  •«  |.g 

6.40         -  «  gg  « 

6.4$,  5.60,  no  change. 

6.66,  pistils  begin  to  pro|ect  beyond  the  stamens.  The  Aral 
insect,  a  mad  wasp  appears.  He  insert*  his  proboscis  down 
between  the  olavate  pistil  and  the  stamens,  carrying  away  the 
pollen  which  is  all  over  his  head. 

0,  0.5,  plsbls  one  line,  stamens  no  longer  lengthen. 

•  10,  anthers  are  falling  away  from  lbs  pistils,  which  are  two 
lines  beyond. 

0.16  no  change. 

t.rt,  the  ray  petals  new  fully  open,  that  is  horizontal. 

No  change  was  noticed  after  this,  except  the 
free  visits  of  the  sand  wasp,  none  of  these  how- 
ever, carried  any  pollen  to  the  pistils  in  the  ray 
florets. 

.  About  9  o'clock  (there  had  not  been  the  slight- 
est indications  of  any  growth  since  6  20)  heavier 
insects  began  to  arrive,  and  then  the  slightest 
touch  broke  off  the  florets,  which  fell  on  the  ray  pis- 
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tils  which  happened  to  be  below  them,  and  iu 
this  way  they  wore  fertilized.  These  pistils  died 
very  soon  after.  Those  pistils  on  the  upper 
side  (the  flower  leaning  a  Utile)  were  quite  fresh 
the  next  morning,  awaiting  some  chance  to  be 
fertilized,  insects  evidently  not  performing  that 
office. 

We  here  see  that  there  were  jhree  phases  of 
growth,  with  a  slight  rest  between  each,— the 
pistil  taking  the  most  time,  then  the  stamens, 
and  the  corolla  the  least ;  but  the  whole  growth 
of  the  day  included  within  two  hours. 

I  have  used  the  word  pistil  for  the  clavate  pro- 
cess which  occupies  the  place  of  the  true  organ 
in  perfect  flowers.  Of  course  only  the  ray  florets 
of  Silphium  have  perfect  pistils.  This  clavate 
false  pistil  or  orary  has  hitherto  been  supposed 
to  be  iv  necessary  production  for  the  fertilization 
of  the  plant.  It  was  supposed  to  push  out  the 
pollen,  which  was  thereby  scattered  to  the  ray 
florets  about  it.  But  these  observations  show  that 
this  is  probably  an  error,  and  that  fertilization 
is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  easy  falling  away  of 
the  mass  of  stamens,  as  I  have  shown  in  a  paper 
on  Euphorbia  Jacquinceflora,  in  last  year's  Pro- 
ceeding*, is  the  case  with  that  species. 

I  am  anxious  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
different  ratios  of  growth  m  connection  with  the 
appearance  of  the  different  floral  orgaus  in  this 
plant ;  because  I  think  I  see  traces  of  a  general  law 
in  plants  that  there  are  vibrations  or  varying  in- 
tensities during  each  season's  growth,  and  that 
the  production  of  the  various  organs  depends  on 
the  degrees  of  these  vibrations. 


PLANTS  FOR  SHADY  PLACES. 

BY  B.  B. 

There  are  not  many  plants  adapted  to  shady 
places.   Last  spring  you  gave  us  a  few,  of  which 
I  recollect  Periwinkle  and  the  Yellow  Money-  j 
wort  particularly,  as  we  have  made  a  border  of  | 
them  and  they  have  done  very  well.   I  do  not  [ 
remember  all  jou  named,  but  wp  have  ono  hero  • 
which  is  admirable,  which  I  think  was  not  in  j 
your  list.    A  neighbor  had  a  few  plants  from  ' 
England  and  this  came  up  as  a  weed  in  the 
earth  about  them  ;  but  as  it  had  rather  a  pretty 
Jlower,  it  was  saved,  and  we  had  a  piece  given  to  ' 
us. 

An  English  gardener,  who  is  also  a  good  bot- 
anist, tells  us  it  is  a  Ajuga  repUns.  Tho  leaves 
are  of  a  glossy  green,  and  no  matter  how  shaded 
continue  to  grow.   The  flowers  come  up  in  July, 


on  a  spike  about  four  inches,  and  are  quite 
pretty,  though  uot  gaudy  by  any  meaus 

Again,  I  have  thought  it  might  do  for  a  bas- 
ket plant,  although  this  is  to  be  tried.  Its  trail- 
ing habit  is  good.  It  would  hang  over  the  sides* 
like  Moneywort  or  Saxifrage.  Plants  which  do 
well  in  the  shade,  usually  make  good  basket 
plants,  as  our.rooms  and  piazzas  are  not  favora- 
ble to  more  sun  loving  plants.  If  you  would  like 
a  plant,  I  would  send  it  with  much  pleasure. 

[From  what  we  know  of  Ajuga  reptans,  which 
is  clearly  the  plant  our  correspondent  has,  wo 
have  no  doubt  of  its  value  both  for  shady  places 
out  of  doors,  and  as  a  pretty  basket  plant.  Our 
correspondent  we  regard  as  fortunate  in  intro- 
ducing this  little  plant,  which  as  she  says  is 
neat  if  not  gaudy.— Ed.] 


LINES  ON  THE  SEASON. 

BY  H. 

In  walking  about  in  the  yard  to-day, 
One  may  note  the  Frost  King's  tread. 

In  the  faded  leaves  on  the  maple  spray. 
And  In  Dahlias,  limp  and  dead. 

Instead  of  the  Heliotrope's  sweet  perfume, 
Are  some  stem*  now  black  and  dried. 

The  sole  remains  of  that  purple  bloom 
Which  made  it  the  borders  pride. 

But  the  Pansy  stands  with  Its  monkish  face 

And  Petunias  are  still  aglow, 
And  Chrysanthemum's  buds  the  eye  way  trace, 

•Till  concealed  by  the  winter's  snow. 
And  thus  or  we  walk  adown  life's  hill. 

Though  summer  flowers  may  fade. 
Autumnal  buds  wilt  oheer  us.  until 

We  rest,-lu  the  churchyard  laid. 


CLIMBING  PLANTS  AS  HELPS  TO  HOME 
ADORNMENT, 

BY  MB.  H.  T.  WILLIAMS. 
Send  tr/ore  <A«  Ntu>  York  Fruit  Grown'  Club. 

Country  life,  with  all  its  charms  of  beautiful 
scenery  and  wealth  of  foliage,  flower,  and  fruit, 
growing  in  endless  profusion,  needs  and  receives 
a  heightened  effect  by  rural  embellishments 
around  the  homes  and  mansions  of  the  tasteful 
country  citizen. 

Our  most  beautiful  shade  trees  may  live  a  long 
and  unappreciated  life  in  their  native  habitats,  by 
the  running  stream  of  water  or  in  the  cool  shadow 
of  the  surrounding  forest ;  but,  transplanted  to 
the  meadow  of  the  landscape  gardener,  or  placed 
aloug  his  highways,  they  become  one  of  the  most 
appropriate  of  all  means  of  rural  embellishment; 
while  the  foliage  in  summer,  or  the  autumn- 
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colored  hues  in  October,  become  a  source  of  ad- 
miration and  appreciated  beauty. 

The  lowly  shrub,  with  all  the  delicate  tracings  of 
its  leaves  and  stems  growing  by  the  woodside, 
graceful,  yet  unknown  and  unseen,  when  trans- 
planted to  the  lawn  of  the  villa  resident,  embel- 
lishes his  grounds  and  adorns  his  pathways,  be- 
tokening taste  and  refinement. 

The  grape-vine,  growing  in  the  cool  soil, 
stretching  far  upward  into  the  arms  and  branches 
of  a  friendly  tree,  spreading  its  rich  canopy  of 
leaves  and  fruit  over  the  top  beyond  our  reach, 
is  still  without  an  admirer  until  transferred  to 
the  garden  of  the  amateur  ;  where,  trained  over 
arbors  or  summer  houses,  its  rich  foliage  and 
fruit  hang  down  in  gentle  grace,  seen,  known, 
and^pved,  giving  both  delight  to  the  eye  and  the 
palate  of  him  who  eats. 

COUNTRY  LIFE  IS  FULL  OF  EMBELLISHMENT. 

Every  tree  that  waves  in  the  breeze,  or  the 
flower  that  casts  its  delicate  perfume  to  the  air, 
the  shrub  that  throws  up  its  long  stems,  or  the 
grass  that  forms  the  spreading  lawn,  so  smooth 
and  beautiful  to  our  sight,  is  but  a  natural  em- 
bellishment, ty  ical  of  the  wisdom  and  taste  of 
the  great  Landscape  Gardener,  who  has  provi- 
ded all  that  is  suitable  for  our  pleasure. 

But  Nature  helps  man,  and  man  assist*  Na- 
ture ;  together  they  fashion  flower  gardens,  they 
build  rustic  arbors  and  summer-houses,  and 
cover  them  with  climbing  plants  ;  they  put  shade 
trees  along  our  highways  to  please  and  comfort ; 
they  adapt  the  tender  evergreen  to  ornamental 
use  in  their  extended  grounds,  and  with  tasteful 
villas  and  cottages,  conservatories  and  flowers, 
they  build  up  together  and  combine  all  that  is 
essential  to  make  country  life  enjoyable  in  the 
highest  degree. 

Rural  embellishments  include  too  many  de- 
partments of  rural  life  to  be  discussed  in  a  single 
article— the  world  so  wide  and  free  has  no  limit 
to  its  pleasures  ;  but  of  them  all,  whit  delicate 
taste  and  suggestive  beauty  seem  gathered  up  in 
the  association  of  climbing  vines. 

Helps  to  home  adornment  we  have  called  them, 
and  the  fairy  fingers  who  twino  them  around 
their  parlor  windows,  or  along  the  piazza,  or  on 
the  rustic  trellises  bfore  the  cottage  door,  can 
tell  you  how  well  they  appreciate  their  value  in 
making  home  so  pleasant. 

The  motion  of  the  climbing  vine  as  it  sways  in 
the  breeze  is  suggestive  of  poetic  associations. 
At  one  time,  like  an  ivy,*  it  clings  with  loving 


fondness  to  the  decaying  oak  which  supported  it 
in  its  infancy  ;  again  it  runs  wildly  over  a  rustic 
bower,  then  clings  to  some  gnarly  grape  vine, 
again  dips  its  tender  branehlets  in  the  sparkling 
waters  of  the  slowly-gliding  streamlet,  while  the 
beautiful  flower-like  golden  cups  may  lead  our 
imagination  to  believe  they  are  the  drinking  ves- 
sels of  the  fairies  of  the  woods,  and  then  it  dances 
way  in  the  fines*  wreaths  and  natural  festotms 
of  mingled  verdure  and  flowers. 

CLIMBING  VINES  AUK  NOT  A  PLEASURE  ONLY, 
BUT  A  NECESSITY. 

Wherever  there  is  an  uusightly  fence  or  wall, 
there  exists  the  opportunity  to  render  it  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  garden.  Our  new  built 
houses,  with  all  their  elaborate  decorations  and 
imposing  design,  are  still  cheerless  until  mellow- 
ed and  softened  by  the  genial  touch  and  presence 
of  Nature.  The  wood,  brick,  or  stone  stand  out 
in  angular  outlines,  bare  and  hard,  and  lack  the 
one  thing  needful  to  heighten  their  effect.  Let 
them  be  wreathed  with  climbing  vines,  and  let 
their  corners  bo  hid  under  the  delicate  foliage  or 
brilliant  flowers  of  the  vine,  and  architecture 
and  Nature  combine  in  harmonious  proportions 
to  produce  highest  picturesque  effect.  The  list 
of  climbing  plauts  is  quite  extended,  comprising 
over  thirty,  all  deserving  complimentary  notice  ; 
but  time  forbids  mention  of  only  a  few,  the  most 
Useful  and  popular. 

First  on  the  list  we  notice  with  special  admi- 
ration the  Scarlet  Trumpet  Creeper  (Bignonia 
radicans)  This  magnificent  plant,  wherever 
sufficiently  hardy  to  grow  with  vigor,  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  of  all  creeping  vines,  attach- 
ing itself  firmly  to  walls,  buildings  of  stone, 
brick,  or  wood,  trunks  of  trees,  hedges  or  arbors; 
it  throws  out  innumerable  aerial  rootlets,  devel- 
ops its  large,  handsome  scarlet  flower  in  clusters, 
and  forms  a  gorgeous  sight  in  late  summer,  pro- 
ducing a  striking  contrast  with  the  rich-pointed 
fol'ngc,  and  a  splendid  object  when  grown  on  the 
trellis.  I  have  observed  it  in  Delaware,  grow- 
ing on  tho  sides  or  tops  of.  the  osage  orange 
hedges,  throwing  out  its  glossy  green  leaves, 
surmounted  with  its  brilliant  trumpet-shaped 
flower,  extending  for  many  yards,  and  eliciting 
expressions  of  admiration  from  the  passers  by. 
Downing,  commenting  on  the  beauty  of  the 
large  variety,  says  :  • 

"In  the  blossom  of  the  'grandiflora,'  however, 
lies  its  peculiar  beauty.  These  are  produced  in 
great  profusion  of  cluster,  in  July  and  August, 
so  as  to  give  the  wholo  plant  an  exceedingly  gay 
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and  lively  appearance.  They  are  not  long  and 
tubular,  like  those  of  the  common  trumpet  flow- 
er, but  somewhat  cup  shaped.  The  color  is 
beautifully  varied,  the  outside  being  a  rich,  pure, 
orange  yarlet,  marked  with  bright  streaks. 
These  gay  clusters  open  their  blossoms  in  suc- 
cession, so  as  to  keep  up  a  brilliant  appearance  for 
a  long  time;  and  we  are  acquainted  with  no  climb- 
ing shrub,  except  the  Chinese  Wisteria,  which  at 
ull  vies  in  elegance  or  brilliancy  of  effect,  in  the  gar- 
den or  pleasure  grouud,  with  this  during  the 
season  of  bloom.  One  season  we  counted  over 
300  in  bloom  at  once,  upon  a  plant  in  our  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  same  profuse  display  continued 
a  fortnight  or  more.  Any  dry,  light,  well  drain- 
ed soil,  suils  this  climber.  It  should  be  made 
moderately  rich  ;  and  in  such  soil,  when  planted 
against  a  wall,  it  will  cover  a  space  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  square  in  two  or  three  seasons.  It 
is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
looking  for  climbers  of  a  permanent  kind  to  cover 
an  unsightly  walls,  or  close  fences,  or  to  render 
garden  buildings  of  any  kind  more  ornamental 
by  a  rich  canopy  of  foliage  and  bloom  " 

The  Bignonia  will  bo  found  a  little  tender  in 
localities  north  of  New  York,  but  can  be  very 
easily  protected  during  the  winter  by  tying  a 
layer  of  straw  over  the  shoots  or  laying  some 
branches  of  evergreen  against  them  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  This  course,  followed  for  two 
or  three  years,  will  serve  to  strengthen  and  har- 
den the  wood  gradually,  after  which  it  will  thrive 
with  only  ordinary  care.  In  the  Middle  and 
Southern  8tates,  where  it  takes  on  a  robust 
habit,  it  excels  in  showy  splendor  its  brilliant  ef- 
forts here,  and  fairly  glows  in  midsummer  with 
its  thousands  of  rich  orange  red  blossoms,  "like 
clusters  of  bright  goblets"  A  remarkable  spe- 
cimen of  it  exUted  several  years  since  in  Balti- 
more. It  covered  a  three  sided  trellis,  fifteen 
feet  in  height,  and  tho  owner  one  day,  couuting 
its  flowers  and  buds,  found  it  to  contain  fifty  four 
corymbs,  each  of  which  averaged  ten  flowers  and 
twenty-seven  buds  ;  in  all  upward  of  500  flowers, 
and  l,500more  buds  juslforming.  Fewornoolimb- 
ing  plants  will  bear  such  comparison  with  it  iu 
luxuriance  and  brilliant  effect.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in*clusters ;  aud  tho  buds,  just  like  a  half- 
opened  rose  bud,  are  nearly  as  beautiful  as  ihe 
flower  itself. 

An  additional  effect  is  often  gained  by  ming- 
ling the  vine  with  that  of  the  Wisteria,  planting 
them  so  that  the  two  may  twist  and  twine  to- 
gether.  The  contrast  of  foliage  or  flower  is  very 


pleasing;  but  growing  in  its  native  habitats, 
along  the  road  fences  or  covering  the  hedges,  it 
bursts  suddenly  upon  the  passing  traveler  with 
its  living  fiery  bloom,  and  is  ever  after  remem- 
bered with  expressions  of  delight. 

Next  in  beauty,  both  a  living  beauty  and  a 
beauty  even  in  death,  is  the  Virginia  Creeper, 
or  American  Ivy,  (Ampelopai*  hederacea).  The 
Virginia  Creeper,  like  the  bignouia  and  ivy, 
throws  out  roots  at  the  joints,  by  which  it  fas- 
tens itself  to  anything  it  touches,  but  is  more 
hardy,  more  luxuriant  and  rapid  in  growth.  In 
its  native  woods  it  will  be  seen  climbing  rock» 
and  trees  to  a  great  height,  while  in  the  culti- 
vated pleasure-grounds  of  the  gardener  it  i«* 
made  to  cover  walls  of  houses  forty  or  more  feet 
in  height  The  flowers  can  hardly  be  called  of 
much  value,  being  of  a  reddish  green  color,  not 
showy,  and  succeeded  by  clusters  of  berries  of  a 
dark  blue  color.  As  the  berries  roach  maturity, 
the  fruitstalks  and  tendrils  assume  a  rich  crim- 
son or  red  color.  It  will  grow  with  very  little 
attention  or  trouble,  and  only  asks  to  be  planted 
to  begin  its  years  of  grace.  It  is  lcs$  planted 
than  it  should  be.  because  confounded  by  many 
persons  with  the  poison  ivy  vine,  which  it  re- 
sembles a  little.  The  Virginia  Creeper  is,  how- 
evtr,  perfectly  harmless,  and  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  poison  variety  from  the  fact 
that  the  latter  contains  but  three  leaflets  to  a 
leaf,  while  the  former  has  five.  The  greatest 
■charm  of  the  vine  is  in  its  foliage,  which  while 
green  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  If  planted  in  a 
cool,  moist  soil,  to  which  it  is  best  adapted,  it 
will  climb  rapidly,  sending  off  long  branches, 
which  sway  gracemlly  in  the  breeze,  or  attach 
themselves  to  adjacent  points  and  form  rich  and 
beautiful  festoons  of  verdure.  But  the  culmina- 
tion of  its  beauty  appears  in  autumn,  when  tho 
foliage  assumes  the  most  brilliant  crimson  hues, 
and  it  seems  as  if  it  were  about  to  meet  its  death 
in  a  blaze  of  glory.  Even  then  the  effect  is  best 
seen  when  running  up  the  canter  of  a  dark  cedar ; 
or,  climbing  frequently  on  the  edge  of  some  com- 
pact evergreen,  the  October  frosts  change  its 
color  in  the  space  of  a  single  night,  and  the 
morning  finds  it  shining  like  a  line  of  crimson 
fire  over  the  dark  foliage  beyond  or  beneath. 
Emerson,  one  of  our  most  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  forosl  verdure,  says  of  it : 

"  The  great  variety  of  rich  colors— shades  of 
scarlet,  crimaon  and  purple— which  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  this  plant  assume,  and  the  situation 
in  which  wo  see  it — climbing  up  the  trunks  and 
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ap reading  along  tbe  branches  of  trees,  covering 
walls  and  heaps  of  stones,  forming  natural  fes- 
toons from  tree  to  tree,  or  trained  on  the  sides 
along  the  piazzas  of  dwelling-houses — make  it 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ornaments  of  the 
autumnal  months.  Often  in  October  it  may  bo 
seen  mingling  its  scarlet  and  orange  leaves, 
thirty  or  forty  feet  from  the  ground,  with  the 
green  leaves  of  the  still  unchanged  tree  on  which 
it  climbed." 

Several  years  since  a  Baltimore  gardener,  pos- 
sessing some  locust  trees  rapidly  being  destroyed 
by  the  borer,  determined  to  remove  them  ;  but 
Ihcre  was  one  tree,  standing  on  the  south  side  of 
the  house,  affording  a  shade  to  several  windows, 
that  he  felt  could  not  be  dispensed  with  without 
great  inconvenience.  Although  the  tree  could 
not  live  long ;  yet  by  planting  the  Virginia 
Creeper  at  its  foot,  and  allowing  the  vine  to 
mantle  its  dead  branches,  it  would  afford  some 
shnde  until  another  tree  could  be  rear,ed.  The 
creeper  was  romoved  from  another  location,  and 
replanted  with  great  care  ;  its  stem,  nearly  or 
quite  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  twined  about  the 
trunk  and  principal  branches,  to  tbe  height  of 
perhaps  twenty  feet,  and  moderately  pruned. 
The  gardener  says  that  the  experiment  was  so 
entirely  successful  that,  by  being  enveloped  in 
the  broad  foliage  of  the  vine,  the  tree  was  saved 
from  the  ravages  of  the  insect  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  lost  only  a  part  of  its  top,  and  continued 
to  livo  in  fine  health.  But  the  creeper  grew  with 
the  utmost  vigor,  notwithstanding  it  was 
four  feet  off  the  tree,  and  now  overruns  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  latter,  hanging  in  masses  and 
festoons  from  the  higher  branches,  a  perfect  wil- 
derness of  foliage.   Says  he  : 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  the  roost 
beautiful  object  on  the  place  ;  its  young  shoots, 
with  their  small  and  delicate  light  green  leaves 
forming  a  remarkably  fine  contrast  to  the  im- 
mense foliage  of  the  darkest  green  which  clothes 
the  old  wood.  In  addition  to  this,  the  gorgeous 
appearance  of  the  whole  mass  after  the  October 
frost,  have  changed  the  different  shades  of  green 
to  the  most  brilliant  and  varied  tints  of  crimson, 
scarlet  and  yellow,  is  beyond  my  power  of  de- 
scription.'' 

Although  I  could  wish  to  describe  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  Morning-glory,  so  common  around 
all  our  country  cottages,  or  the  many  climbing 
Roses,  every  one  a  bright  particular  star  of 
boauty,  or  dilate  upon  the  exquisite  perfume  of 


the  Honeysuckle,  still  I  reserve  a  choice  position 
for  modest  worth  in  the  Chinese  Wisteria. 

The  different  species  of  Wisteria,  as  a  rule, 
are  perfectly  hardy— grow  with  greafcrapidity 
when  well  started  in  rich  soil ;  but,  among  the 
six  or  more  varieties  known  and  named,  the  Chi- 
nese (Sinensis)  has  received  the  verdict  of  popu- 
lar preference,  surpassing  all  others  in  the  great 
development  of  its  stems,  and  the  astonishing 
profusion  of  the  flowers,  and  the  size  of  the 
azure-colored  clusters.  The  foliage  is  noticeable 
for  its  delicate  beauty,  while  the  flowers  hang  in 
rich  purple  clusters  like  grapes.  They  appear 
about  the  last  of  May  in  the  open  ground,  but  if 
trained  to  the  rafters  of  the  green-house  they  will 
bo  found  in  full  blossom  in  March,  while  the 
rampant  growth  seems  to  occupy  the  entire 
space  and  fill  it  with  thousands  of  the  delicate 
purple  clusters. 

There  is  often  a  second  period  of  flowering  in 
the  late  summer  months,  but  the  blossoms  can 
bear  no  comparison  with  those  which  appeared 
in  the  spring.  The  flowers  appear  in  racemes  or 
clusters,  each  raceme  six  to  twelve  inches  long, 
and  containing  fifty  to  one  hundred  or  more 
blossoms.  The  united  bouquet,  as  it  really  is,  is 
highly  attractive  and  emits  a  delicious  perfume. 
It  is  as  hardy  as  the  American  ivy,  grows  in  al- 
most any  soil,  will  bear  a  temperature  of  ten  or 
fifteen  degrees  below  zero,  and,  if  planted  in  a 
deep,  rich  loam, will  make  shoots  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  long  each  season.  It  is  easily  propagated 
from  cutting  or  layers,  or  in  a  more  simple  way 
by  taking  some  of  the  long  shoots  of  the  present 
year's  wood,  burying  a  portion  midway  between 
the  root  and  end  under  tbe  surface,  wounding  or 
slitting  the  bark  here  and  there  before  covering 
with  soil.  If  done  thus  during  the  month  of 
July,  they  will  root  finely  by  November.  Ama- 
teurs, after  receiving  plants  from  some  of  the 
nurseries,  have  difficulty  in  inducing  an  early 
and  vigorous  growth,  tho  plants  remaining 
dwarfed  and  stunted,  with  little  or  no  disposition 
to  climb  freely.  This  may  arise  from  the  possi- 
bility of  propagation  from  a  downward  or  im- 
poverished branch  ;  and  the  only  course  to  be 
pursued,  which  in  fact  is  best  for  all  plants,  good 
or  bad,  to  head  the  vines  to  a  single  bud,  as  near 
the  ground  as  possible.  Make  the  ground  rich, 
mellow,  and  deep ;  this  will  give  them  a  fair 
start,  and  ever  afterward  will  maintain  their 
natural  luxuriance.   If  it  is  desirable  to  induce 
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it  to  flower  several  times  during  the  year,  the 
following  simple  treatment  can  be  observed  : 

When  age  has  given  to  the  vine  a  character 
almost  venerable,  because  of  its  unusual  luxuri- 
ance, far  surpassing  all  other  plants  of  a  climb- 
ing nature,  we  find  here  and  there  isolated  in- 
stances of  specimens  which  have  achieved  a 
wide  celebrity.  The  fine  stspecimen  of  the  Wis- 
teria in  Europe  is  trained  upon  the  walls  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  occupies 
a  space  three  hundred  and  seventy-Jive  feet  in 
length.  Downing,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
special  champion  in  its  behalf,  describes  it  as  the 
"  lowliest  cf  olivines,*'  and  speaks  of  one  that 
covered  the  side  of  a  small  cottage  completely. 

44  Imagine  a  place  of  10  by  30  feet  completely 
draped  with  wisteria  shoots,  on  which  hung, 
thick  as  in  a  flower  pattern,  at  least  500  clusters 
of  the  most  delicate  blossoms,  of  a  tint  between 
peart  and  lilac,  each  bunch  of  bloom  shaped  like 
that  of  a  locust  tree,  but  eight  inches  to  a  foot 
long,  and  most  gracefully  pendant  from  branches 
just  s'arting  into  tender  green  foliage— if  you 
could  see  all  this  as  wo  saw  it,  you  could  not  fail 
to  utter  exclamations  of  delight." 


• 

The  noblest  specimen  we  can  call  to  mind  at 
the  present  time  in  this  country  may  be  seen  at 
the  corner  of  Second  avenue  and  Seventh  street 
this  city.  It  is  planted  at  one  end  of  a  large 
brick  house,  which  forms  the  corner,  but  has 
grown  with  such  amazing  rapidity  that  it  not 
only  covers  the  front  of  the  house  to  the  roof, 
but  an  arbor  over  the  steps,  theentireside  of  the 
house  on  the  cross  street,  and  likewise  the  entire 
side  of  a  house  in  the  rear,  an  area  of  10.000 
square  feet,  a  curiosity  of  unexampled  merit.  It 
is  trained  gracefully,  and  is  preserved  with  the 
tenderest  care  by  the  owner,  who  appreciates  its 
value ;  but  when  in  bloom  it  is  such  an  object  of 
splendor  as  to  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  the  passer-by. 

May  you  all  enjoy  your  vine-clad  arbors  with 
care  and  love,  partaking  of 

"  That  banquet 
Erer  spread  before  you,  In  a  hall 
Of  H>  aren't  own  building,  perfumed  with  the  breath 
Of  Nature""  self,  and  ringing  to  the  sounds 
Of  her  own  choristers." 


EDITORIAL. 


NEW  VARIETIES  WITHOUT  SEED. 

It  has  long  been  obvious  to  the  writer  of  this, 
that  it  is  not  alone  by  seed  that  nature  produces 
new  forms.  Ho  has  often  made  the  suggestion 
in  scientific  circles,  because  circumstances  are 
often  met  with  in  nature,  which  seemed  unac- 
countable on  any  other  theory.  But  scientific 
men  are  not  satisfied  with  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. They  must  have  the  direct  facts  them- 
selves. 

Slowly  we  have  been  gathering  these  facts. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  the  long  standing  case  of  the 
Nectarine.  It  was*  said  this  sprang  from  a 
branch  of  a  Peach  tree  ;  it  is  generally  believed 
to  be  a  fact,  but  the  date  and  time,  and  the  first 
observer  arc  unknown.  There  is  therefore  not 
the  "authority"  for  the  fact,  so  necessary  to  a 
scientific  man. 

We  will  pass  over  many  things  we  have  noted 
which  would  only  interest  the  botanist,  to  those 
facts  in  horticulture  which  any  of  us  can  appre- 
ciate. Take  the  Potato.  We  sometimes  find  a 
white  potato  in  a  hill  of  red  ones,  or  a  red  one  in 


a  hill  of  white.  Here  say  we  is  a  case  in  point. 
A  new  variety  has  been  dovcloped  without  semi- 
nal intervention.  But  the  hard  headed  botanist 
disputes  it ;  he  charges  that  the  theory  is  as- 
sumed, which  is  a  very  wrong  thing  to  do.  That 
most  probably  the  pollen  of  a  white  kind  impreg- 
nated the  pistil  of  a  red  kind,  and  that  somehow 
the  influence  was  felt  right  down^amongst  the 
tubers.  But  is  this  not  also  assuming  things  ? 
An  assumption  of  the  most  baseless  character? 
But  let  this  rest  until  we  get  other  Illustrations. 

There  happened  at  Philadelphia,  during  the 
last  mcettnz  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society,  to  bo  collections  of  Pears  from  many 
different/ parts  of  the  country;  the  same  varie- 
ties, but  grown  in  places  widely  apart.  All  of 
these  had  especial  characters  of  their  own.  Those 
from  Rochester  had  very  long  stems.  Everbody 
could  tell  a  Rochester  Pear  by  the  length  of  its 
"leg."  Certainly  this  is  not  brought  about 
through  seed. 

But  how  about  the  permanence  of  these  va- 
riations f  To  be  of  much  aecVunt  as  varieties 
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they  should  be  nble  to  maintain  a  separate  exis-  mere  bud  developments,  as  jn  this  instance  ;- 


tence  when  removed  to  other  places.  Well,  the 
evidence  is  in  favor  of  their  permanence 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Isabella  grape  grown 
about  Reading,  Fa.,  is  not  the  same  as  other 
grapes  grown  elsewhere  of  the  same  kind,  ft  is 
also  a  fact  the  Reading  Isabellas  retain  these 
special  characters  when  taken  to  other  places. 
Yet  this  variety  is  not  a  seminal  development, 
but  a  bud  evolution. 

So  with  the  Penn  apple  ;  this  has  characters 
which  readily  distinguish  it  from  the  Baldwin,— 
yet  the  llrst  one  was  found  among  a  lot  of  Bald- 
win trees ;  yet  it  is  clearly  like  Baldwin,  and 
was  certainly  not  another  kind  accidentally  mixed 
in.  It  also  retains  its  distinctive  characters 
when  propagated.  Is  the  Stark  another  such 
development  from  Pennock  f  Its  history  is  not 
known  as  a  seedling.  On  this,  however,  we  will 
not  dwell  now,  as  we  are  dealing  with  ascertain- 
ed facts. 

This  fall  a  friend  brought  us  a  fruit  of  his 
Ducheute  Pear  ;  passing  one  of  our  own  trees,  we 
gathered  one  of  our  own.  Our  friend's  was  char 
acteristic  ;  the  sweet  sugary  juice  was  as  it  al- 
ways is.    To  the  surprise  of  both  of  us,  the  Tear 
from  the  writer's  tree  was  of  a  delicious  tub 
acid.    Only  for  the  coarseness  of  the  flesh,  one 
might  suppose  he  was  eating  a  Beurre,  Sujjerfin 
Is  not  tho  frequent  cases  of  sweet  and  sour  :ip 
pics  on  the  saino  tree  analogous  to  this  ?  These 
two  were  undoubtedly  Duchcsse  d'Angouleme. 
yet  how  wide  the  ditrerence  1 

But  here  we  have  before  us,  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  that  new  forms  can 
ariso  without  the  intervention  of  floral  pons. 
This  Is  a  stock  of  Sweet  Potato,  on  which  tubers 
of  the  Yellow  Naimmond  aud  the  Bed  Brazilian 
are  formed  on  the  same  stem.    Now  no  mixing 
through  the  floral  organs  can  occur  in  this  case, 
because  it  does  not  flower  here,  nor  is  there  any 
way  by  which  any  "mixing"  could  occur.    It  is 
a  clear  case  of  bud  variation,— a  development  ol 
a  distinct  variety,  independent  of  any  cross  fer- 
tilization.   There  are  other  reflections  in  connec-s 
tion  with  this  instance.    Wc  have  in  cultivation 
some  ten  or  twelve  varieties  of  Sweet  Potato. 
But  even  in  the  Southern  States  this  plant  rare- 
ly produces  seed  under  cultivation,  and  we  have 
never  known  of  au  iustance  where  any  attempt 
was  ever  made  to* raise  them  in  this  way.  There 


showing  at  once,  not  only  the  possibility  of  new 
forms  originating  this  way,  but  of  their  subse- 
quent permanence  when  under  propagation. 


THE  MARTHA  GRAPE. 

Frvntitj  iree  ) 

Whoever  undertakes  to  write  a  history  of  Gen- 
eral Washington,  gets  little  sympathy  with  the 
reader,  unless  he  brings  in  the  salient  points  of 
the  great  man's  youth,  particularly  his  love  of 
truth,  and  more  especially  the  gallant  episode  of 
his  peaceful  but  determined  efforts  to  stop  the 
fighting  between  two  rowdy  boys.    In  like  man- 
ner we  suppose  it  will  never  do  for  us  to  gay  a 
few  words  on  American  grape  history,  without 
bringing  out  in  full  relief  theaged  forms  of  Major 
Adlum,  Mrs.  Isabella  Gibbs,  or  Mrs.  Diana  Cre- 
home.    But  notwithstanding  all  that  is  doe  to 
them  and  others  like  them,  as  prominent  actors  in 
the  early  times  of  American  grape  history,— it  is 
scarcely  to  be  doubted  tha  t  the  great  popular  move- 
ment in  grape  culture  dates  from  Mr.  Bull  and 
the  Concord  Grape.    Inferior  as  this  may  be  in 
some  respects,— superior  as  many  others  doubt- 
less are,  here  is,  at  any  rate,  the  great  tidal  wave 
which  overflowed  the  land,  and  left  in  its  course 
a  rich  drift  by  which  all  at  length  profited. 
Thousands  have  had  fruit,  who  never  would 
have  had  a  taste  but  for  the  Concord  grape. 
Great  honor  is  due  to  those  who  have  entered  the 
improving  field.    Brocksbanks,  Grant,  Under- 
bill, Moore,  Arnold,  Miller,  Rogers,  Wylic,  Al- 
len, Raabc,  Crans,  Haskell,  Parker,  Merecron, 
Kutter,  Campbell  and  Bailey,  whose  names  occur 
Loaswe  write,  besides  others  equally  well  known, 
who  have  either  spent  much  time  in  experiment- 
ing, or  have  done  much  to  introduce  some  good 
kind,deservewellof  theircounlry.  ButtoMr.  Bull 
the  great  revulsion  is  due.    He  is  the  great  pa- 
triarch of  modern  success. 

We  have  often  thought  hqw  nice  it  would  be 
to  the  manly  Concord,  if  it  only  hud  some  sister- 
ly fruit  of  the  light  complexion  to  share' its  popu- 
larity through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  laud. 
•So  far  few  have  offered,  and  indeed  there  seems  to 
be  some  natural  law  against  it.  Our  whilom  cor- 
respondent, Dr.  Stay  man,  whose  philosophic 
pen  once  so  ready  to  aid  us  in  cultivating  the 
mind  ot  horticulture,  now  lies  rusting  in  the  ink 
horn,  showed  conclusively  in  one  of  his  able  ar- 


ticles, that  we  could  never  expect  a  light  fruit  to 
is  little  doubt  all  the  varieties  under  culture  are  j  equal  a  dark  one  in  hardiness  and  endurance. 
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Yet  on  'ooking  around  on  all  the  competitors  for  a 
place  with  Concopd,  we  do  find  In  Jfart/iaoncthc 
most  near  to  it.  White  grapes  are  always  popular. 
There  is  a  delicacy  of  flavor  in  them  which  the 
dark  ones  do  not  possess.  Martha  combines 
more  good  qualities  than  any  other.  It  is  the 
best  white  grape,  so  far  as  Ints  been  generally 
tested  over  a  wide  expanse  of  country.  It  is 
now  going  through  the  same  ordeal  the  Concord 
stood.  We  know  how  mauy  supposed  their 
throats  injured  by  eating  these  ''foxy  things,'' 
who  afterwards  came  to  thank  the  day  which 
brought  Concord  forth.  It  is  so  with  Martha 
now  ;  and  it  will  end  the  same. 


Martha  is  a  Pennsylvania  seedling.  It  was 
raised  in  Lebanon,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  one  of 
our  most  enthusiastic  fruit  experimenters,  and 
now  of  Missouri.  It  is,  however,  to  the  labors 
of  Messrs.  Knox  and  Campbell  that  the  public 
owe  much  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  this  grape. 
Tnlse  gentlemen  are  well  known  to  the  commu- 
nity for  the  care  which  they  take  to  be  sure  of 
the  mc  rits  of  a  fruit  before  sendiug  It  out.  Tbey 
may  for  all  this  be  mistaken,  but  if  so,  it  is  al- 
ways in  honesty  and  good  faith. 


SCRAPS  AlS'D  QUERIES. 


Bio  Australian  Tree  -  In  Mr.  Harding's 
article  "In  the  gloomy  shade  of  antipodian  for- 
est," should  read  forests.  We  are  sorry  for  these 
little  slips,  but  it  is  the  fate  of  all  writings  where, 
as  in  magazines  and  newspapers,  it  is  not  often 
that  an  author  can  correct  his  own  proof.  We 
arc  promised  some  more  from  Mr.  IPs.  agree- 
able pen. 


Red  Magnolia — Mr.  Manning  of  Harris- 
bury,  Ohio,  writes  :  "In  my  article  in  the  last 
Mmthly,  stiike  out  the  word  purpurea  and  in- 
sert rubra  in  describing  Magnolias,  as  (ho  way 
it  reads ;  it  is  an  error  in  the  type  setter,  and 
makes  me  recommend  a  Magnolia  in  the  highest 
terms  I  never  mentioned.  The  flowers  being 
whitisli  and  purple,  and  generally  of  a  rather 
muddy  color.    It  would  only  mislead  planters.'' 

[This  comes  all  of  an  Editor  -'knowing  too 
much."  We  did  not  know  there  was  a  variety 
called  rubra,  and  hence  took  the  liberty  of  cor- 
recting what  we  supposed  to  bo  an  error.  We 
have  here  two  variet  ies  of  purpurea,  one  of  which 
is  purple  aud  called  purpurea  ;  the  other  gracilis 
which  is  light.   The  rubra  we  have  never  seen.] 


The  Horticulturist. — We  were  favored  re- 
cently with  a  call  from  Mr.  II.  T.  Williams,  the 
Editor  of  our  fellow  laborer  in  gardening  litera- 
ture, the  Horticulturist.  This  is  the  oldest  of  all 
now  in  the  field  ;  and  it  gave  us  great  pleasure 
to  hear  from  Mr.  Williams  that  it  is  in  a  most 
prosperous  condition.  He  has  our  best  wishes 
for  its  continued  succees. 


The  Niles  Pear.— This  is  not  an  American 
Pear,  only  an  American  name.  It  was  received 
from  Bordeaux  in  France,  and  its  uame  lost. 
It  has  never  yet  been  identified  with  any  known 
French  kind.  Niles  is  the  name  of  a  gentleman 
at  New  Haven,  who  has  the  tree  growing.  It 
is  a  very  showy  fruit,  larger  than  Easter  Beurre, 
though  not  quite  so  good  as  that  popular  old 
kind  ;  but  it  hj»s  the  merit  ot  ripening  easier. 


A  Japan  Toy.— B.  M.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  asks: 
"In  a  social  circle,  recently,  a  question  occurred 
as  to  what  was  the  nature  of  the  wood  used  by 
the  Japanese  in  the  little  toy  now  so  common, 
in  which  a  small  piece  of  magnetic  iron  is  set, 
which  on  being  placed  in  the  hand  or  on  a  table, 
sets  itself  erect.  An  opiuion  was  given  that  the 
wood  is  from  the  rice  paper  plant  of  Japan.  Is 
that  so  ?   It  does  not  look  like  wood  at  all." 

[It  is  not  wood  properly,  but  pith, -the  pith 
of  the  Kcrria  jujjomca,  the  common  "Corcho- 
rus,"  which  is  so  well  known  in  every  old  gar- 
den by  its  double  yellow  flowers.  Though  not 
in  our  "province"  exactly,  we  may*add  that 
there  is  nothing  "magnetic"  in  the  iron.  It 
stands  on  end  just  as  a  top  would  do,  because 
the  lower  end  is  the  heaviest.  It  simply  finds  in 
this  position  its  "centre  of  gravity." 

Variations  in  the  Vicar  of  Winkfield 
Pear.— We  have  some  specimens  of  this  varie- 
ty from  Dr.  Potter  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  which 
are  very  remarkable  in  connection  with  our  re- 
cent article  on  fruit  variations.   These  are  of  a 
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beautiful  rosy  red,  with  patches  of  russet,  and 
golden  yellow  intermixed.  At  first  glance,,  any 
one  would  take  them  for  Beurre  Clairgeau. 
Other  characters,  however,  independently,  of 
the  positive  knowledge,  stamps  it  as  undoubted- 
ly a  Vicar  of  Winkfield.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  propagate  from  this  sporting  part  of  She 
tree,  and  ascertain  whether  it  would  retain  this 
beautiful  character  under  other  circumstances. 


A  Beautiful  Flower  Picture. — We  are 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  holding  the  mirror  to  our 
own  beauty.  But  they  tell  us  our  colored  plates 
arc  perfection  in  their  way.  We  never  expected 
any  one  to  attempt  to  excel  them.  But  now 
comes  a  young  man  from  Rochester  by  the  name 
of  Vick,  who  has  not  only  the  temerity  to  at- 
tempt to  rival  us,  but  has  the  audacity  to  lay  one 
of  his  beautiful  flower  pieces  right  on  our  table, 
in  full  view  of  our  astonished  eye  sight  I 

.       *      •      •      «        Hour  friend*  wo»H  let  us  know 
That  they  are  alir*. — they're  dead,  or  should  be  so." 

This  is  Vick's  maxim.  Everybody  in  the 
United  States  knows  that  Vick's  alive.  What 
is  morn,  they  are  glad  that  he  is.  Certainly  we 
are,  notwithstanding  this  powerful  attempt  to 
crowd  us  down  with  beauty. 


Mr.  Wrigiit  and  Texan  Botany.— "In 
the  last  number  of  the  Gardener's  Monthly,  is  a 
notice  of  your  humble  servant,  which  somewhat 
shocks  his  modesty.  I  dare  say  my  good  friend 
supposed  he  was  only  doing  me  justice,  and  yet 
he  has  overdone  it.  That  I  gathered  "hundreds 
of  unclassed  specimens"  I  have  no  doubt ;  but 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  that  expres. 
sion  and  "hundreds  of  unclassed  species,"  which 
is  what  the  writer  probably  meant.  If  the  "bo- 
anist  at  Cambridge  paid  a  thousand  dollars"  for 
them,  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  transaction  ; 
yet  I  suppose  I  received  a  fair  remuneration  for 
my  labor..  Again,  when  he  says  "there  is  no 


pondent  auks:  '*  A  seedsman  in  Canada  writes  me 
that  the  duty  comes  off  of  imported  seeds  after 
the  first  6f  January.  I  thought  he  was  mistaken, 
and  asked  our  Congressman,  Farnswortb,  yester- 
day. He  thinks  it  is  so,  but  is  not  certain, 
would  look  and  see.  How  is  this?  Dahlias,  Ver- 
benas, &c,  in  bloom  here;  autumn  leaves  in  their 
glory.'' 

[All  a  mistake.  The  only  duties  on  seeds  taken 
off  last  session,  were  for  seeds  imported  for  the  use 
of  the  U.  S.  Botanical  Garden  or  Agricultural  De- 
partment, at  Washington.  For  all  others,  the 
duties  of  30  per  cent  on  tho  gold  value  still  rc- 

3 


BouvardiX  Vbeelandil— "  Dear  Sir:  I  sup- 
pose you  recollect  the  flower  of  my  white  Bouvardia 
Vreelandii  which  I  sent  you  last  December,  and 
which  you  noticed  in  your  January  number,  1870, 
of  the  Gardener  $  Monthly.  You  said  it  was  very 
dry,  so  that  you  could  scarcely  tell  what  it  wa.«. 
As  1  have  a  number  of  plants  of  tho  same  now  in 
bloom,  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  a  few  more 
flowers,  which  I  hope  will  reach  you  in  better  con- 
dition than  the  others  did.  You  say  (in  your 
January  No.,  1870,  page  20)  "  it  appears  to  be  a 
white  variety  of  B.  leiantha."  That  is  a  mistake. 
It  is  a  white  variety  of  B.  Hogarth.  It  is  a  free 
grower,  and  blooms  very  profusely,  and  has  very 
large  trusses  of  flowers,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will 
rank  at  the  head  of  our  white  winter  flowering 
plants.  8.  B.  Vreeland, 

Greenville,  Hudson  Co.,  N.  J." 

[These  came  in  excellent  order.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful variety,  and  will  be  highly  appreciated  by 
florists.  We  are  much  obliged  by  this  account  of 
its  origin.] 

Name  op  Plant.— "  ^Ma^moTr,'*  Memphis, 
Trnn. ,  says:  "I  send  you  a  small  piece  of  a 
plant  which  here  is  a  native  shrub,  covered 
during  winter  with  the  red  lorries  of  which  a  few 


•»»J  -a  "ft  ?  -  — j  -      ■  ~  "  •  •••r>  •    —  —  —    •  —  —  -  -  ~ 

man  living  so  thoroughly,  Ac.,"  he  does  me  are  attached.  I  suppose  it  belongs  to  the  Rhamnua, 


honor  overmuch.  Local  Floras  like  that  sug- 
gested by  the  writer,  are  of  comparatively  small 
importance  ;  but  a  general  flora  of  North  Amer- 
ica it  is  hoped  will  come  from  abler  hands  than 
mine. 

Yours  truly, 
Charles  Wrigiit." 
Cambridge,  Nov.  Uth,  1870. 

Duties  on  Seeds. —A  WavJcegan,  11U.,  corre*- 


but  not  being  certain,  will  feel  greatly  obliged  by 
your  giving  it  its  true  name." 

[Hhamnus  lanoeolatup,  a  pretty  shrub,  well 
worthy  of  being  introduced  into  our  gardens.] 


Lime  and  Sulphur  Vapor  por  Plants — 
G,  New  Providence,    Ind.,   says:  "In 

the  Gardener^  Monthly  for  August,  I  find  a 
Horticultural  Essay  by  Mr.  Podburr,  in  which, 
among  other  things,  he  treats  of  mildew,  or  white 
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fungus  upon  roses,  and  says  that  a-  vapor  of  quick- 
lime and  sulphur,  in  the  proportion  of  about  14 
pounds  of  fresh  lime  to  one  pound  of  sulphur,  will 
effect  a  cure. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  some  roses,  verbenas 
and  geraniums,  in  the  same  house.  The  verbenas 
are  a  little  troubled  with  fungus.  Would  Mr.  Pod- 
bury's  remedy  cure  the  verbenas  without  injuring 
the  geraniums  ?  Please  state  in  your  next  Montidy." 

[We  have  no  doubt  this  vapor  would  be  as  well 
for  other  things  as  rose*.  We  have  hero  no  personal 
experience  with  it,  and  should  be  glad  if  Mr.  P.  will 
favor  us  with  his  opinion  for  our  correspondent. 

P's  experience  is  particularly  valuable,  as  he 
is  one  of  those  who  proves  his  faith  by  his  works ; 
and  which  fact  it  was  indeed  which  gave  so  much 
value  to  his  paper.  As  foreman  to  Messrs.  Max- 
well &  Bros.,  at  Geneva,  his  magnificent  roses  are 
well  known.] 


their  great  beauty,  and  this,  be  it  remembered, 
alter  the  dryest  season  on  record.  With  such 
critical  observations  of  cause  and  effect  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  notes  of  R.  II.  N.  and  II.  W.  S., 
we  must  iu  time  adapt  our  climate  to  as  perfect 
a  lawn  as  any  other  climate  cau  boast  of. 


New  Nursery  at  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. — 
Cherry  Lawn  Farm,  is  the  name  of  a  new  institu- 
tion in  New  Jersey,  the  catalogue  of  which  we 
fiud  before  us  for  tho  first  time. 


Rhododendron,  Princess  Helen.— Mr.  G. 
Such,  South  Amboy,  J-t  sends  us  the  follow- 
1  ing  note  :  "I  send  j'ou  by  mail  this  day,  a  clus- 
'  tcrof  the  hybrid  Rhododendron,  'Princess  Helen. ' 
j  There  is  very  little  chance  of  its  reaching  you 
safely,  but  I  hope  it  may,  knowing  that  it  will 
|  please  you.'' 

[On  the  contrary,  it  came  in  most  admirable 
|  condition,  with  nothing  but  a  little  damp  paper 
|  about  it,  in  an  air  tight  tin  box.  It  in  probably 
|  an  hybrid  between  an  Azalea  and  a  Rhododen- 
dron. The  tube  is  narrow,  waxy  white,  about 
j  two  inches  Ibng  ;  and  the  limb,  composed  of  the 
,  usual  five  petals,  about  one  inch  across,  and  of  a 
i  pearly  pink.  There  arc  a  great  many  flowers  in 
!  the  tiuss.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing  indeed,  and 
gave  us  great  pleasure.]  9 


Postage  on  Seeds,  Plants,  &c— Many  do  not 
seem  to  know  that  all  writing  in  a  box  of  seeds  or 
plants  subjects  the  whole  thing  to  letter  postage. 
We  have  had  several  heavy  bills  of  this  kind  laiely 
to  pay.  Send  particulars  of  the  enclosure  in  a  sep- 
arate letter.  • 


Rocky  Mountain  Evergreens.— James  T. 
Allen,  of  the  Omaha  Herald,  an  enthusiastic 
agriculturist,  horticulturist,  poroologist,  &c., 
and  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
after  repeated  solicitation?,  has  gone  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
a  few  thousand  specimens  of  the  various  Rocky 
Mountain  Evergreens. 


Lawns. — We  call  particular  attention  to  the 
short  article  on  Lawns  by  Mr.  Sargent  in  another 
column.  So  recently  as  the  time  of  A.  J.  Down- 
ing, it  was  feared  that  we  should  never  be  able 
to  bear  any  comparison  with  England  in  this 
beautiful  feature  of  its  Elysian  gardens ;  but  the 
progress  of  tins  few  past  years,  led  by  Mr.  Sar- 
gent's illustrious  example,  has  been  wonderful, 
— so  much  so  as  to  attract  universal  remark. 
Mr.  Robinson  recently  said  to  the  writer  that  he 
came  here  with  the  impression  that  America 
could  have  no  Lawns,  and  was  astonished  at 


Deodar  Cedar.— A  correspondent  of  ihe 
Country  Gentleman  writing  from  Clarksville, 
Ga.,says:  "In  the  mountain  regions  of  Geor- 
gia it  is  tho  most  beautiful  tree  we  ever  saw,  and 
without  a  single  fault.  We  have  two  of  them 
on  our  grounds  which  were  planted  out  some  six- 
teen or  eighteen  years  since,  and  were  at  that 
time  one  foot  in  height ;  now,  they  are  between 
thirty  and  forty  feet,  with  trunks  some  ten  to 
twelve  inches  in  diameter  at  the  ground ;  the 
spread  of  the  limbs  at  the  ground  is  probably 
about  twenty  feet ;  they  are  Alpine  in  growth, 
tho  branches  sweeping  on  the  ground  with  a 
heavy  shaggy  foliage  ;  the  annual  growth  in 
height  has  been  about  two  feet ;  they  bear  an 
abundance  of  beautiful  cones,  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  discover  any  seeds  in* them." 

Mr.  Babry's  Pafer  on  Lawns. —The  Phila- 
delphia North  American,  in  a  kind  notice  of  the 
Gardener's  Monthly,  pays  the  following  well 
merited  tribute  to  Mr.  Barry's  essay  on  lawns, 
which  recently  appeared  in  our  magazine  : 

"Tho  November  issue  follows  its  timely  hints 
with  directions  for  pruning,  forcing  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  with  an  admirable  paper  at  once 
aesthetic  and  practical,  on  lawns.  The  argu- 
ment covers  only  the  makiug ;  leaving  planting 
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to  the  future.  Those  of  our  citizens  who  have 
visited  Europe,  and  particularly  those  who  have 
visited  rural  aud  suburban  England,  understand 
how  very  far  our  best  lawns  are  from  being  what 
they  may  be  made,  and  how  much  a  fine  lawn 
contributes  to  the  beauty  of  any  residence,  and 
what  many  such  do  for  a  neighborhood.  Mr. 
Barry's  paper  is  in  the  right  line,  and  shows 
how  to  achieve  the  preliminary  portion  of  what 
it  appropriately  commends.  It  should  be  read 
and  utilized  in  all  West  Philadelphia,  German- 
town  and  Chestnut  Hill.  Mr.  Meehan  discusses 
faf-cintion  in  plants,  and  concludes  that  it  is  al- 
ways incident  to  a  low  stage  of  vitality,  asadna- 
tion  is  to  the  highest  vigor.  The  subject  of  sex 
in  plants  is  involved.  The  grass  tree  of  Austra- 
lia is  described  and  figured,  and  there  is  a  pro- 
fusion of  other  knowledge  that  is  seaspnab'.c  and 
desirable.'* 


shows  we  did  not  put  the  case  before  so  as  to  be 
understood.  We  did  not  compare  ono  variety 
with  another  variety  ;  but  one  of  the  wme  tiling, 
with  another  of  the  same  thing.  For  instance, 
our  former  correspondent  referred  to  one  Silver 
Maple  which  was  green,  and  to  another  Silver 
Maple  which  was  not.  To  make  the  analogy 
exact,  E.  V.  O.  should  take  one  Siberian  Crab 
with  another  Siberian,— and  more,  both  should 
be  the  same  variety  of  Siberian  Crab.  Or  if  he 
will  take  a  Rambo  apple  which  loses  its  leaves  in 
September,  and  compare  it  with  a  Rambo  which 
holds  them  till  October,  he  will  get  our  idea  cor- 
rectly. Perhaps  wo  are  wrong  for  all  this,  but 
think  not.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
others.] 


Oun  Annual  Tithes.— Messrs.  Ellwanger 
&  Barry  sent  us  a  box  of  beautiful  penrs.  We 
seldom  eat  pears  more  juicy,  sugary,  delicious, 
and  in  every  way*acceptable,  than  those  our 
good  friends  send  us.  We  make  no  claim  for 
tithes  as  has  been  the  custom  in  other  countries, 
and  henoe  the  voluntary  offerings  of  our  good 
friends  of  the  Mount  Hope  Nurseries  render  us 
their  debtor. 


Harden  ess  of  Late  Leaves.—  Mr.  E.  Van 
().,  Naperville,  lilt.,  says  :  "In  November  No. 
of  Gardener's  MonVily  you  say,  'but  in  a  healthy 
tree  that  one  will  get  throu:;h  the  winter  best 
which  retains  its  leaves  the  longest.'  Now  1 
notice  in  the  nursery,  that  of  all  different  varie- 
ties of  apples,  the  Bed  Siberian  Crab  is  the  only 
one  that  has  shed  its  leaves,  while  all  others  re- 
tain them,  and  there  is  no  late  growth  either. 
Then,  according  to  your  views,  this  hardy  tree 
would  be  injured  by  cold  sooner  than  the  Bambo, 
Maiden's  Blush,  etc.  I  believe  you  are  wrong 
this  time." 

[We  are  much  obliged  by  this  note,  as  it 


TnE  Bucks  County  Intelligencer  of 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  after  quoting  some  matters, 
thus  speaks  of  our  November  number.  "This  in- 
formation, and  we  might  make  much  more  of  it, 
we  compile  from  the  November  issue  of  Meehan 's 
Gardener's  MonUily,  which  is  ono  of  the  most 
welcome  of  the  many  periodicals  received  at  this 
office  We  find  it  always  reliable  and  instruc- 
tive, and  not  so  much  given  to  hard  names  and 
fine  writing  as  to  make  its  articles  intelligible  to 
the  general  reader.  The  growing  taste  among 
our  country  people  for  horticultural  occupations 
will  find  in  the  Atontlity  a  safe  and  progressive 
guide.  We  charge  Meehan  nothing  for  saying 
so,  and  our  advice  that  it  should  be  widely  cir- 
culated is  eutircly  disinterested. 


The  Small  Fruit  Recorder  and  Cottage 
Gakdener.—  This  thoroughly  practical  paper 
sticks  to  facts  as  itsbosl  friend.  It  increased  cir- 
culation, which  we  are  pleased  to  note  from  the 
increased  value  of  our  advertisement  therein, 
would  indicate  that  facts  in  the  grateful  return 
are  sticking  to  it. 


NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS. 

Parson's  New  Witite  Mignonette,  Rese-  preference  to  the  other  variety  ;  the  spikes  are 
da  odorata  EXiMEA.— Tbis  new  and  lovely  large  and  beautifully  shaped,  and  one  pot  of  it 
Mignonette  will  bean  universal  favorite  ;  it  is  ao  will  perfume  a  whole  house.  There  are  many 
much  superior  in  odor,  habit  and  color— being  plants  advertised,  eulogised,  and  sent  out  to  the 
nearly  pure  white -it  cannot  fail  to  be  grown  in  I  public  as  something  very  superior,  when  they 
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arc  no  better  than  existing  varieties.— Cor.  of 
Gardener's  Chronicle. 


Cotoxeaster  Simondsti.— This  ia  a  beauti- 
ful hardy  evergreen  shrub,  with  glossy  dark 
green  leaves,  aud  bearing  a  large  quantity  of 
scarlet  berries,  which  ripen  later  than  the  Bcr 
beris  Darwini,  and  will  hang  all  winter.— Gar- 
dener's Chronicle. 

Erantiiemum  elegans. — This  plant  well 
deserves  the  name  undcr*which  it  was  exhibited 
at  one  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee, at  which  it  received  a  First  class  Certifi- 
cate. In  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  and 
general  habit,  it  is  much  like  E.  albiflorum,  Hot. 
Mag.  4225,  but  in  the  construction  of  the  corolla 
it  is  much  more  like  the  old  Eranthcmum  bicol- 
or,  or  that  form  of  it  figured  (BoL  Mag.  tab. 
.V711)as  E. 'aspersum.  In  habit  and  inflores- 
cence again  it  is  exceedingly  like  some  of  the  va- 
rieties  of  Eranthcmum  crenulatum  of  Necs  (D. 
C.  Prod.  xi.  445),  but  the  flowers  are  much  lar- 
per,  and  of  a  different  form.  Our  present  plant, 
then,  may  be  readily  recognized  by  the  following  j 


characters :— Stem  swollen  above  the  norles, 
flowers  numerous  in  long,  terminal,  leafless, 
cymulose  spikes  or  panicles,  with  salver-shaped 
corollas,  having  a  two-lip|>ed  limb,  th*;  lower  lip 
largest  and  prettily  spotted  with  purple  or  claret- 
colored  spots.  The  authers  are  purple,  and  pro- 
ject beyond  the  corolla  tube. 

The  history  of  the  plant  given  by  Mr.  Bull  is 
that  it  was  obtained  from  Trinidad  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Mnziere  Brady  (through  his  friend  the 
Hon.  Horace  Fitzgerald,  one  of  her  Majesty's 
judges  in  that  island).    We  think  it  most  proba- 
ble that  it  is  really  of  Indian  origin,  and  intro- 
duced from  that  country  into  Trinidad.    At  any 
rate  neither  in  herbaria  nor  in  books  do  we  find 
the  plant  named.    It  is  certainly  a  very  picking 
stove  plant,  its  blossoms  being  freely  produced 
on  small  plants,  and  borne  on  axillary  and  ter- 
minal spikes,  the  latter  some  8  or  10  inches  long. 
There  is,  as  Mr.  Bull  remarks,  a  remarkable 
succession  of  flowers :  as  soon  those  first  devel- 
oped go  off,  others  again  and  again  supply  their 
place,  so  that  the  spikes  continue  in  beauty  for 
weeks.— M.  T.  M.,  in  Gardener's  Chronicle. 


NEW  AND  RARE  FRUITS. 


Weston  Blackberry.  —  We  are  indebted  lor 
a  box  of  these  berries  to  Aduin  Durkes,  of  Wes- 
ton, Mo  ,  with  whom  they  originated.  lie  pays 
'  They  begin  to  ripen  from  the  20th  to  the  25th 
of  July,  and  continue  maturing  until  now,  (Au- 
gust 29th,)  always  enough  to  make  picking  an 
object.  I  have  tried  other  varieties,  the  Lawtou 
and  Newman's,  and  to-day,  after  many  years  of 
experience,  consider  the  Weston  much  more 
productive."  The  berries  came  by  mail,  aud 
were  too  much  bruised  for  us  to  judge  of  their 
merits,  but  we  hope  to- hear  irom  them  after  an- 
other year's  trial.  —  Western  Gardener. 


Foster  Peach.— Originated  with  J.  T.  Fos- 
ter of  Medford,  Mass.  First  illustrated  in  Til- 
ton's  Journal  of  Horticulture  for  November,  1867. 
I  have  carefully  examined  the  tree  in  bearing  for 
three  years,  and  am  free  to  say  that  I  believe  it 
to  be  as  hardy  and  productive  as  Early  Crawford 
( which  it  very  much  resembles)  and  more  than 
double  that  well  known  variety  in  size.  Indeed 
it  ia  the  largest  peach  of  which  I  have  any  know- 
ledge.  At  the  exhibition  in  1808,  ow  ng  probably 


to  the  drouth,  it  was  not  as  large  as  before,  and 
since,  the  tree  has  been  accidently  destroyed. 
The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  say  in 
their  last  report,— should  it  prove  as  good  in 
other  locations  as  with  Mr.  Foster,  it  will  be 
worthy  of  the  Society's  highest  premium  for  any 
new  fruit.  Mr.  J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  President  Mass. 
Hort.  Society,  says.  "Such  peaches  would  read- 
ily bring  twenty-five  cents  each  in  the  Boston 
market  "  Mr.  Robert  Manning  of  the  Journal 
of  Horticulture,  says,  "It  is  in  quality  fully  equal 
to  Crawford."  One  or  two  young  trees  have 
borne  the  present  season,  and  in  appearance 
came  fully  up  to  the  original. — T.  C.  Thurlow. 


Ive8'  Blood  Freestone.— A  seedling  raised 
by  Mr.  John  M.  Ives,  of  Salem,  who  thinks  it 
better  than  other  Blood  Peaches,  being  more 
productive,  and  darker  (almost  black)  to  the 
centre.  His  tree  has  borne  heavily  each  season 
for  the  last  eight  years,  and  the  fruit  lias  sold  at 
$8.00  per  bushel  for  preserving.  If  scalding  water 
is  poured  on  the  fruit,  the  skin  can  be  easily 
wiped  off  with  a  cloth  — T.  C.  Thurlow. 
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DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


Bouvardia  Davisjsii.— We  have  before  no- 
ticed this  beautiful  plant  in  our  magazine.  It 
was  obtained  by  Mr.  Davison  from  B.  Hogarth. 
As  we  understand,  it  was  a  branch  of  Hogarth 
which  produced  a  white  dower,  and  not  a  seed- 
ling.  which  has  m  me  intercut  iu  connection  with 
the  cases  of  Trillium  and  Wistaria  recently  no- 
ticed. It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  plant*  with 
variegated  leaves  which  originate  as  sports  from 
green  leaved  ones,  will  not  come  true  when  raised 
from  rootcultings.  A  root  culling  of  a  variegated 
plant  as  far  as  wc  know,  produces  but  green 
leaved  plauts.  It  was  supposed  by  some  good 
florists,  that  on  the  mime  principle  root  cuttings 
of  thl»  Bouvardia  mUht  produco  the  original 
Hogarth.  This  would  lxj  against  its  value,  as 
there  is  no  way  to  raise  Bouvardia*  rapid- 
ly except  by  root*.    But  wo  are  pleased  to  say 

wc  have  now  before  us  a  specimen  raised  from  a  .  , 

.......       .....  ...  chemically  prepared  with  the  necessary  elements 

root  which  has  the  white  flowers,  so  this  ques- I  .    .,      J  '  . J    ,  . 

'  for  the  growth  of  the  tree.    These  zmc  baskets 


whited  sepulchres  and  graveyards  to  an  orchard t 
where  there  should  be  only  the  most  vigorous 
life,  but  also  because  in  our  observation,  it  makes 
the  bark  hard,  when  it  is  wanted  to  be  softened. 
It  should  certainly  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  tree 
can  bear  fine  and  perfect  fruit  which  will  sell 
well  if  it  is  unhealthy  or  unthrifty  from  any 
cause.  Vigorous,  healthy  life,  constant  thrift, 
should  bo  the  watchword  for  fruit-trees;  and 
this  requires  the  most  unremitting  care  of  the 
fruit-grower.— PracticakFarmer. 

Feaciiks  in  Hanging  Baskets.— Mr.  A.  C. 
CiiAStHKur.AiN,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y  ,  has,  the  past 
eight  or  ten  years,  l>een  experimenting  in  grow- 
ing fruit  trees— such  as  peaches,  figs,  nectarines, 
&c..  —  in  hanging  baskets  aud  pots.  He  plauts  a 
ayearlingtrccin  azincbasket,  which  is  filled  with 
moss,  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  claim*,  has  been 


tmn  is  settled.  The  Bouvardins  are  amongst 
the  most  valuable  of  our  winter  flowering  plants. 
A  good  white  will  be  particularly  so.  Mr.  Dav- 
ison wc  think  has  met  with  a  little  fortuuc  in  his 
lucky  accident. 


Washing  the  Bakk  of  Fkuit-Tbees.— Xo 
time  should  now  should  be  lost  iu  washing  the 
trunks  of  all  fruit-trees  with  some  solution  to 
sol  ten  the  bark,  destroy  insects  which  harbor 
under  its  rough  surfaces,  and  thus  enable  it  to 
perform  its  office,  admitting  the  descent  of  the 
sap.  Where  it  is  scaly,  hard,  and  impenetrable, 
as  we  often  see,  especially  in  old  trees,  this  sap 
is  impeded  iu  its  course,  and  becomes  congested ; 
an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  tree  results,  and 
the  fruit  is  kuotty  and  imperfect.  Insects  also 
are  much  more  liable  to  attack  both  tree  aud 
fruit  in  au  unhealthy  condition  of  the  bark,  or, 
unlet  d,  of  any  other  of  its  important  organisms. 

On  the  farm  no  cheaper  and  more  effective  re- 
medy is  at  hand  than  a  mixture  of  equal  propor- 
tions of  soft  soap  and  lye.  Give  one  or  two  ap- 
plicant us,  according  to  circumstances,  to  the 
body  of  the  tree,  as  high  as  one  can  reach,  and 
to  where  the  branches  fork.  One  pound  of  pot- 
ash dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water  will  answer 
the  s:imc  purpose.  Apply  with  a  whitewash 
brush,  and  iu  /umJ  cases  we  have  often  used  a 
hand-scrub.  The  bark  of  a  tree  should  be  soft 
and  pliable,  so  as  to  be  easily  indented  with  the 
linger-nail.  Avoid  whitewash  in  all  cases,  not 
unly  as  a  matter  of  taftte,  conveying  the  iden  of 


arc  of  various  sizes— from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in 
diameter.  The  moss  rests  on  a  perforated  plate, 
which  fits  into  the  kettle-shaped  bottom  of  the 
basket,  two  or  three  inches  above  the  apex,  ihua 
insuring  a  chamber  into  which  there  is  drainage 
without  loss  of  water.  In  some  of  the  baskets  a 
funnel  extends  into  the  chamber,  and  the  water 
is  supplied  to  it  direct;  but  Mr.  Chamberlaiu 
has  found  that  dipping  the  basket  in  water  once 
or  twice  a  day  is  equally  as  well  for  the  plant. 

The  secret  or  success,  it  is  claimed,  lies  in  the 
chemical  compound  or  fertilizing  material  used. 
That  is  Mr.  C'a  secret.  What  that  costs  per  pot 
we  don't  know ;  what  it  costs  per  tree  to  keep  it 
a  year,  we  do  not  know ;  how  much  fruit  a  tree 
will  produce  annually  after  it  commences  fruiting, 
wc  do  not  know.  As  a  rare  thing,  as  a  fancy,  it 
is  not  a  bad  one  to  grow  peaches  in  pots  in  a 
common  plant  house.  They  are  kept  in  a  deep 
pit  outside  until  wanted  for  forcing  the  fruit.  It 
is  very  nice  to  be  able  to  hang  over  one's  dining 
table  a  basket  of  fruit  growing  on  a  tree,  and 
pluck  it  fresh  therefrom.  That  it  can  be  done 
Mr.  C.  has  proved.  That  it  can, be  made  profit- 
able to  supply  fruit  to  tables  in  this  way,  is  yet 
to  be  established.— R.  JVtw  Yorker. 


A  MAMMOTII  BLAfKRERRY  ENTERPRISE.  

One  of  the  most  interesting  calls  we  have  made 
this  year,  was  to  the  great  Blackberry  patch  of 
John  S.  Collins.  The  following  from  the  I'racti- 
cal  Farmer  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  things  as 
we  saw  them: 
Wo  visited  about  the  middle  of  the  past  month 
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approaching  but  not  quite  at  tho  height  of  the 
picking,  the  largo  Blackberry  patch  of  our 
friend  John  S.  Collins,  near  Merchantville,  New 
Jersey,  about  four  miles  from  Camden.  It 
comprises  75  acres,  ail  planted  in  Blackberries, 
and  now  bearing  profusjly,  but  far  yet  from  be- 
ing up  to  its  maximum  production.  They  were 
planted  mostly  3  and  4  years  ago.  * 

The  day  of  our  visit,  7,000  quarts  had  been 
picked ;  14,000  quarts  were  fully  expected  the 
day  following,  which  would  be  a  full  day's  work 
for  the  hands  employed,  who,  when  we  saw 
them  were  quietly  restiug  or  lounging  about 
under  the  shade  of  Irecs,  and  recruiting  for  the 
morrow— 7,000  quarts  being  about  half  a  day's 
work.  A  visitor  to  this  patch  would  at  once  be 
satisfied,  that  there  is  many  a  homely  adage  less 
truthful  than  the  very  trite  one,  "as  plenty  as 
Blackberries."  Here  were  75  acres  occupied 
with  nothing  else  than  Blackberry  plants- 
thousands  of  tho  bushes  bending  nearly  to  the 
ground  under  their  weight  of  fruit.  The  rows 
were  8$  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  4  to  4}  iu  the 
rows.  The  tillage  had  been  excellent,  no  weeds 
at  all  to  be  seen,  for  the  simple  reason,  we  pre- 
sumed, without  asking  the  question,  that  the 
berries  brought  a  better  price  in  the  market  than 
weeds,  and  the  proprietor  being  essentially  a 
practical  man,  had  given  tho  strength  of  the  soil 
and  the  labor  of  cultivation  to  the  crop  which 
brought  in  the  most  money.  People's  mental 
organizations  differ  widely,  as  also  their  reason- 
ing processes  and  conclusions.  This  was  indi- 
cated by  a  field  adjoining  the  Blackberries,  where 
tho  owner  had  evidently  concluded,  that  the 
crop  for  him  to  raise  was  mullens.  We  have 
seen  no  raullcn  crop  equal  to  them  this  season, 
and  think  we  never  saw  a  better  one  anywhere. 
Thoy  had  grown  six  feet  high,  without  any  ex- 
pense of  cultivation.  The  inference  we  drew 
was,  that  a  mulkn  soil  was  also  favorable  for 
BUwkberries. 

By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  Blackberries 
were  the  variety  known  as  Wilson's  Early. 
This  seedling,  of  a  few  years  since,  ranks  in 
importance  with  the  Philadelphia  Raspberry.  It 
is  the  best  blackberry  out,  has  been  tested  tho- 
roughly, differs  from  the  Lawton  in  being  ripe 
when  black,  is  of  good  size,  melting  and  juicy, 
which  with  its  earliness,  being  the  first  in  the 
market  and  treading  closely  on  the  heels  of  the 
Raspberry  crop,  always  secures  the  best  price. 

J.  S.  Collins  was  receiving  20  cents  per  quart, 
wholesale  price,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  which, 


•with  14,000  quarts,  mako  tho  round  little  sum  of 
$2,800  for  one  day's  picking.  Can  the  mullen 
j  grower  show  as  large  a  record? 
j  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
■  business,  to  us,  was  the  quiet,  thorough  and 
j  systematic  manner  in  which  everything  was 
done.  Each  row  had  a  marked  stake  at  the 
end.  Hand  A  undertakes  to  pick  rows  .">  and 
50, — was  so  marked  by  the  clerk  in  his  book — 
and  they  were  required  to  pick  them  clean,  an  1 
to  go  back  if  they  were  not  so  The  price  paid 
for  picking  was  1£  cents  p„«r  quart,  and  a  con- 
stant supervision  being  exorcised  over  the  work, 
the  hands  soon  discovered  it  was  easier  to  pick 
a  row  thoroughly  than  to  have  to  go  back.  Very 
few  cases  occur  where  they  are  continually 
careless1  as  to  require  to  be  discharged.  The 
average  is  100  to  150  quarts  per  d  ay  to  each 
hand,  but  they  sometimes  run  up  to  200  quarts 
per  day. 

While  a  harvest  was  being  evidently  reached 
by  tho  intelligent  and  far  seeing  projector  of  this 
Blackberry  patch,  it  was  also  no  less  a  Black- 
berry festival  for  the  hands  employed.  On  en- 
quiry where  they  were  from,  wo  were  surprised 
to  find  them  to  have  come  mostly  from  that 
aristocratic  (?)  portion  of  Philadelphia,  Bedford 
|  street.  Is  it  possible,  thought  we,  thus  toutilizo 
i  Bedford  street.  Here  were  one  to  two  hundred 
|  hands  employed,  of  what  is  known  as  the  very 
scum  of  creation,  men  with  their  wives  and 
children,  gathered  about  iu  clumps;  and  in  pass- 
ing among  them,  we  did  not  hear  a  profane  or 
improper  word,  all  quiet  and  orderly.  The 
change  from  damp  and  crowded  cellars  and  filthy 
dens  and  alleys,  to  the  green  grass  and  pu repair 
and  beautiful  trees  of  the  country,  where  all 
nature  was  pleasant,  and  the  birds  sang  merrily, 
most  evidently  impressed,  and  reached  the  lateut 
spark  of  these  depraved  specimens  of  humanity. 
As  they  stay  over  the  Sabbath,  what  a  plarc 
and  an  opportunity  for  those  rightly  qualified  to 
give  religious  labor  for  operating  on  such  a  class. 

As  the  filled  boxes  are  brought  up  to  the  clerk, 
3-ct.  or  a  larger  denomination  of  tickets  are 
given  out,  which  arc  always  good  for  the  money 
whenever  asked  for.  The  ticket  system  undoubt- 
edly induces  them  to  save  till  toward  the  end  of 
the  season. 

A  large  open  shed  is  erected,  with  rough  ta- 
bles and  benches,  which  may  be  called  the  res- 
taurant, where  plain  meals  arc  cooked,  and  pro- 
visions sold,  of  course  with  the  entire  absence  of 
intoxicating  liquors.    The  barn  as  well  as  shan- 
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ties  erected  about,  arc  used  to  lodge  in  ;  and  •  large  pauper  population  of  great  cities  might  de- 
there  can  be  no  doubt  the  hands  return,  when  rive  a  valuable  hint  from  what  may  be  seen  at 
the  season  is  over,  improved  in  mind,  body  and  such  a  place  as  Collins'  Blackbery  pickings,  and 
estate.    We  think  those  who  have  charge  of  j  of  how  a  refuse  population  can  be  utilized. 

•  .  


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 


Pelargoniums— It  is  now  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  parentage  of  the  Show  and  Fancy 
Pelargoniums.  In  Sweet's  time  a  great  many 
hybrids  were  figured  and  described  by  him  and 
others  as  garden  varieties,  and  it  is  from  those 
hybrids  that  our  present  race  of  cross-breds  have 
sprung.  P.  cordatum  is  certainly  no*  unlike 
many  of  the  Fancy  sectkm.  and  P.  cucullatum 
some  of  the  Show  kinds,  but  we  know  nothing 
positive.  Pelargonium  zonalo  is  a  distinct 
species  cultivated  in  botanical  collections,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  species  you  have  from 
South  Africa  may  be  it.  We  think  your  pro- 
posed crossing  will  give  some  curious  results  if 
it  should  prove  successful,  which  we  very  much 
question,  It  is,  however,  well  worth  trial.— 
Cottage  Gardener. 


start  away  freely  when  put  out  in  the  beds. 
When  pressed  for  time,  I  have  the  cuttings  put 
in  small  pots,  three  in  each,  and  placed  close  to- 
gether upon  a  bed  of  ashes  in  the  open  air.  This 
plan  saves  the  labor  of  potting  up  the  cuttings 
when  rooted,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  such  a 
largj  percentage  will  strike  as  when  put  out  in 
the  border.  Take  them  up  with  a  fork  immedi- 
ately the  roots  are  about  half  an  Inch  in  length, 
or  as  soon  as  possible.— Gardener's  Weekly. 


How  to  Propagate  Bedding  Geraniums. 
— The  most  general  cause  of  failure  in  propaga- 
ting bedding  geraniums  is  over-attention.  The 
cuttings  are  put  thickly  into  pots,  and  then  placed 
in  a  frame,  shut  up  close,  and  sprinkled  overhead 
once  or  twice  daily,  and  then  results  of  the  system 
are  the  loss  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  cuttings 
fnom  "damping  ofT.''  Instead  of  all  this  fuss 
and  trouble,  prepare  the  cuttings  in  ihe  usual 
way.  dibble  them  rather  thickly  together  in  a 
warm  sunny  border  in  the  open  air,  and  then 
either  leave  them  alone  until  they  are  rooted,  or 
at  the  most  sprinkle  them  overhead  about  once 
a  week.  When  rooted,  they  can  bo  taken  up  and 
potted  in  whatever  way  is  tho  most  convenient. 
The  simplest  and  a  very  desirable  way  of  potting 
them  up  for  the  winter,  is  to  put  three  cuttings 
in  a  three-inch  pot,  and  then  they  can  be  potted 
offsingly  some  time  in  cither  February  or  March. 
When  potted  singly  in  the  autumn,  the  whole  of 
the  nourishment  in  the  soil  is  exhausted  before 
•  the  planting  out  time,  and  the  growth  is,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  brought  to  a  standstill;  but  by 
managing  them  as  here  advised  they  continue  to 
make  sti  ady  progress  throughout  the  season,  and 


Roses  for  Forcino. — No  flower  is  more 
popular  or  more  useful  than  the  Rose,  whether 
as  standards  by  the  sides  of  promenades,  in  beds 
or  masses,  festooned  about  pillars,  or  enlivening 
the  conservatory  in  the  depth  of  winter.  For  all 
these  purposes  Roses  demand  a  considerable 
share  of  attention,  especially  at  this  period. 
Budding,  cutting-striking,  final  potting,  &c., 
are  processes  of  paramount  importance  at  the 
present  moment.  The  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Teas, 
Bourbons,  and  Chinas  are  the  most  eligible 
classes  from  which  to  select  kinds  for  pot  culture. 
The  following  are  good  old  kinds  for  a  winter 
collection  on  account  of  their  geueral  utility: — 
Devonicusis,  Cramoisie  Supcrieure,  La  Pactolc, 
Cnroline,  Elise  Sauvagc,  Comtc  d'Eu,  Coupe 
.  d'Hebe,  Prince  d'Etterhazy,  William  Jesse, 
I  Princess  Maria.  Clara  Sylvain,  Aubernon,  La 
Reine,  Madame  Laflay,  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
Earl  Talbot,  Belle  de  Florence,  Bourbon  Queen, 
and  Crimson  Perpetual.  The  Persian  Yellow 
and  Ilarrisoni  have  also  been  found  to  force  very 
well.— London  Journal  of  Horticulture. 


Spontaneous  Generation.— Dr.  Bastian 
in  " Nature"  thus  sums  up  the  substance  of  a 
paper  on  this  subject : 

"  My  principle  objects  in  this  paper  have  been 
to  show  : — 

"  1.  That  there  is  a  strong  a  priori  probability 
in  favor  of  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
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heterogenous  evolution  of  living  things,  and  that 
the  most  reliable  scientific  data  which  we  possess 
do,  in  fact,  fully  entitle  us  to  believe  in  this  as  a 
possibility. 

"2.  That  microscopical  investigation,  whilst 
it  teaches  us  as  much  concerning  the  mode  of 
origination  of  the  lowest  organisms  as  it  does 
concerning  the  mode  of  origin  of  crystals,  enables 
us  to  watch  all  the  steps  of  various  processes  of 
heterogenous  evolution  of  slightlv  higher  organ- 
isms, such  as  may  be  seen  taking  place  in  a 
pellicle  on  a  fluid  containing  organic  matter  in 
solution. 

"  3.  That  the  kinds  of  organisms  which  have 
been  shown  to  be  destroyed  by  a  temperature  of 
100°  C.  may  be  obtained  in  organic  fluids,  either 
acid  or  alkaline,  whicfK  whilst  enclosed  within 
hermetically  sealed  and  airless  flasks,  had  been 
submitted  not  only  to  such  a  temperature  but 
even  to  one  varying  between  146°  and  153°  C. 
for  four  hours. 

"  4.  That  a  new  and  direct  evolution  of organ- 
izable  compounds  may,  in  all  probability,  be  ca- 
pable of  arising,  sometimes  by  isomeric  transfor- 
mation of  the  atomic  constituents  of  a  single 
saline  substance,  such  as  tartrate  of  ammonia, 
and  sometimes  by  the  re-arrangement  of  the  ato- 
mic constituents  belonging  to  two  or  more  saline 
substances  existing  together  in  solution.  It  is 
not  only  supposed  that  this  may  occur,  but  that 
even  living  things  may  be  subsequently  evolved 
therefrom,  when  the  solutions  have  been  exposed, 
as  before,  in  airless  and  hermetically  sealed  flasks 
to  a  temperature  of  146  to  153'  C.  for  four  hours 

"On  account  of  this  o  priori  probability,  and 
in  the  face  of  this  evidence.  I  am,  therefore,  con- 
tent, and  as  I  think  justified  in  believing  that 
living  things  may  and  do  arise  de  novo.  Such  a 
belief  necessarily  carries  with  it  a  rejection  of  M. 
Pasteur's  Theory  of  Putrefaction,  and  of  the 
so-called  'Germ  Theory  of  Disease. » 


Small  Conservatories  in  the  vicinity  of 
large  towns  are  seldom  seen  in  a  satisfactory 
condition,  simply  because  their  owners  attempt 
to 'grow  plants  which  they  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  skill  to  cultivate  properly.  These  struc- 
tures are  generally  furnishod  with  a  stage  in  the 
centre,  filled  with  a  lot  of  sofc-wooded  stuff,  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  in  a  healthy  state.  Enter  them 
when  you  will,  the  majority  of  the  plants  are  in 
a  sickly  condition  through  a  want  of  sufficient 
air,  water,  or  space  for  the  development  of  the 


roots.  This  state  of  things  is  not  by  any  means 
an  evidence  of  either  ignorance  or  wilful  neglect, 
especially  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  know  the 
amount  of  labor  and  attention  necessary  to  keep 
a  houseful  of  plants  in  small  pots  in  health. 
Where  their  owners  are  employed  in  business 
from  early  in  the  morning  until  late  in  the  even- 
ing, it  is  impossible  to  give  the  plants  the  atten- 
tion they  require,  even  supposing  they  possess 
the  necessary  knowledge  for  managing  them. 
Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  expense  attached 
to  the  possession  of  these  little  houses,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  wonder  when  we  see  the  plants 
cleared  out  to  make  way  for  lumber,  or  to  enable 
the  house  to  be  used  as  a  smoking  roonf 

Pot  plants  are  very  well  in  conservatories ;  in- 
deed, indiHpensable,  where  they  must  be  kept 
gay  with  flowering  plants  throughout  the  year, 
and  where  there  are  other  houses  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  successional  supplies  ;  but  where 
there  are  no  other  houses,  and  the  owner  is  away 
from  home  during  the  day,  nothing  ought  to  be 
grown  in  them  but  plants  that  thrive  satisfac- 
torily when  out  in  a  bed  of  soil  Tbis  brings  us 
to  tt\£  remedy,  which  is  as  simple  as  it  is  effec- 
tual, and  we  feel  assured  its  general  adoption 
would  be  attended  with,  beneficial  results.  There 
are  a  vast  number  of  plants,  both  flowering  and 
ornamental-leaved,  which  quite  equal  in  beauty 
and  effectiveness  those  that  can  be  grown  in  pots. 

It  is  not  uecessary  for  us  to  go  into  details 
here  ;  therefore  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
mentioning  the  camellias,  rhododendrons,  and 
acacias  amongst  flowering  plants,  and  aralias, 
ficuscs,  draccenas,  tree  ferns,  and  palms  amongst 
plants  remarkable  for  their  ornamental  leafage, 
which  are  eminently  adapted  for  this  purpos 
In  addition  to  these,  there  arc  a  number  of  plants 
of  a  scandent  habit  which,  when  planted  out  in 
a  bed  of  good  soil,  grow  freely  and  flower  almost 
perpetually ;  in  fact,  in  a  manner  unknown  to 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  all  their  lives 
to  plants  grown  in  pots. 

,  To  carry  out  the  reform  here  suggested,  a 
heavy  expense  is  by  no  means  necessary,  because, 
excepting  the  purchase  of  the  plants,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  bed  of  turfy  loam,  either  in  the  centre 
or  around  the  sides  of  the  house,  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  The  bed  for  the  reception  of  the 
plants  should  be  about  three  feet  In  depth,  and 
have  a  layer  yf  brickbats  underneath,  to  prevent 
the  soil  becoming  sour  from  stagnant  moisture. 
It  Is  of  no  consequence  whatever,  so  far  as  the 
growth  of  the  plant  is  concerned,  whether  the 
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bed  is  above  or  below  the  floor  of  the  house  ;  but, 
for  appearance-pake,  it  is  well  that  it  should  not 
exceed  12  inches  above  the  level.  Plants  put  out 
in  a  bed  of  this  kind  would  virtually  take  care  of 
themselves,  as  a  good  soaking  of  water  once  a 
week  would  be  quite  Butticient  during  the  sum- 
mer months  ;  and,  of  course,  during  other  seasons 
of  the  year,  once  a  fortnight,  or  even  once  a 
month,  will  be  ample.  Indeed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  occasional  skiff  with  the  syringe,  to 


keep  the  foliage  free  from  dust,  and  the  necessary 
attention  to  air-giving,  the  plants  will  be  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  there  will  be  no 
occasion  to  fear,  when  returning  home  in  the 
evening,  that  they  will  be  half  dead  for  the  want 
of  water,  as  must  be  the  case  with  soft  wooded 
stuff  grown  in  small  pots.  We  call  attention  to 
this  subject  now  because  the  present  season  of 
the  year  affords  a  good  opportunity  for  making 
the  necessary  alterations.— Gardener's  Weekly. 


HORTICUTURAL  NOTICES. 


PENNA.  FRUIT  GROWERS'  SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  will  con- 
vene in  ChamBcrsburg,  Pa.,  January  18th,  1871, 
It  is  confidently  expected  that  this  session  will 
prove  of  unusual  interest  to  every  fruit-grower, 
and  all  desiring  the  advancement  of  Horticul- 
ture are  invited  to  attend.  Addresses  will  be 
delivered  by  Wm.  Parry,  of  N.  J.,  Dr.  J.  8. 
Houghton  of  Philadelphia,  and  E  Satterthwnit 
of  Montgomery  Co.,  in  addition  to  the  annual 
address  of  the  President.  Persons  having  fine 
specimens  of  fruit,  are  invited  to  exhibit  speci- 
mens of  the  same. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  OHIO 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  will  be 
held  at  Urbana,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  Dec.  7th,  8th  and  9th,  1870,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  invitation  of  the  citizens  of  that 
place,  and  a  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all 
persons  interested  in  Horticulture  to  attend  the 
meeting  and  take  part  in  the  discussions.  The 
past  season  has  been  quite  a  remarkable  one, 
and  many  new  facts  and  observations  of  practi- 
cal interest  will  no  doubt  be  presented  with  sug- 
gestions for  future  improvement ;  hence  a  large 
attendance  is  desirable,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
members  will  come  prepared  to  stay  the  whole 
time,  and  to  contribute  the  results  of  their  expe- 
rience or  observation  on  the  topics  discussed. 
The  programme  will  be  somewhat  as  follows  : 

Wednesday  Forenoon— Informal  meeting 
for  arranging  fruits  for  exhibition^  &c. 

Afternoon  Session  will  be  occupied  by  appoint 
ing  committees  and  hearing  ad-intcrim  reports. 

Evening— Address  of  Welcome  by  a  citizen  of 
Urbana,  and  the  Annual  Address  of  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  Society  ;  Report  of  Nominating  Com- 
mittee and  election^of  oficero. 

Thursday  Morning — Reports,  Ac  ,  follow  • 
ed  by  an  essay  or  address  on  Aesthetic  Horticul- 
ture; tho  advance  of  the  Art — its  influence  on 
Agriculture  and  Rural  Life.  Followed  by  dis- 
cussions. 

A  fternoon  Session — Essays  or  remarks  on  Prac- 
tical Horticulture  ;  The  Garden— The  Farmer's 
Garden— The  Orchard.  Followed  by  discussions. 

Evening  Session— Reports  of  Committees.  New 
or  rare  fruits  and  vegetables  presented  and  dis- 
cussed. Essay  or  remarks  on  the  Vine  and  Its 
culture  ;  discussion  on  new  varieties  of  Grapes. 

Friday  Morning— Reports  and  resolutions; 
Essays  on  Small  Fruits, their  influence  ou  health; 
culture  and  management ;  marketing  the  sur- 
plus ;  discussion  on  varieties. 

Afternoon  Session,  —  Miscellaneous  matters; 
unfinished  business ;  concluding  resolutions ; 
adjournment. 

Peraobs  having  new  or  rare  fruits  which  they 
desire  to  have  examined  by  the  Society  and  no- 
ticed in  the  reports,  are  requested  to  bring  or 
send  specimens  to  the  meeting.  Packages  from 
these  who  cannot  attend  may  be  sent  by  Express 
at  the  Expense  of  the  Society,  directed  to  the 
Secretary,  or  J.  D.  Ktrkpatrick,  Urbana. 

Bail  Bomds — The  Dayton  and  Sandusky  line, 
and  the  Cleveland  and  Indianapolis  line  (to  Bel- 
lefontaine)  will  favor  the  Society  with  a  reduction 
of  fare  to  persons  attending  the  meeting. 

Members  of  the  Society  who  do  not  attend  the 
meeting,  and  wish  to  continue  their  names  on 
the  roll,  are  requested  to  remit  the  annual  fee 
(«1)  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Dunham,  Collamcr,  O  ,  Treas- 
urer, or  to  the  Secretary,  M.  B.  Bateham, 
J.  A.  Warder,  President. 
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Broom  Fibre,  91 

Buck*  Co.  Intelligencer.  Doyles- 

town.  Pa..  32A 
Budding  Apple*  and  Pears,  212 
Bufltftn  Pear,  the.  lift 
Bng,  the  Mealy.  189 
Bnlat'a,  Mr.  K  .  Article.  211 
Bulb,  a  Summer  Blooming,  201 
Balbe,  GUdlolas,  11A 

o. 

Cabbage  Show.  288 
fiilndlum  Kaculeninm  aa  a  Vege- 
table. 202 
Caladlums  in  the  Open  Ground, 
90S 

Calendars,  Garden.  99 
California  Fmits  compared  with 
Eastern.  13 
"       Grape  Culture  In.  129 
**       Peach  Orchard*  of,2.'»0 
•*       Rare  Tree*  In.  122 
"       Small  Fruit*  in.  281 
^       the  Evergreen*  of,  lrfd 
"        the  Great  Tree  of,  121 
"       Visit  of  th*  Eaatern 
Horticulturists  to, 
283 

Callonsing  of  Roee*.  213 
Camellia  Cnltnre.  Hi 

^     Jenny  Llnd.  2SQ 
Campbell  Apple,  the.  21 
Canada.  Pear  Culture  In,  25 
Care  and  Keeping  of  a  LawB,'32S 
Caragana  Jobata.  313 
Carnationa,  Seedling,  132 
Carpenter,  Mr*.  Geo.  W.,  Green- 
house* of,  1ft 
Carpet  Chamomile,  the,  28Q 
Catalogue,  Dudley  A  Merrill,  82 
Catalogue*,  22S 

44        Nursery.  88 
"         Received,  im 
Causes  of  Suckering  of  Trees,  3U2 
Cedar,  Deodar.  ML  322 
u     of  Lehanon.322 
u     the  White,  II 
Celery,  28 

Cellular  Tissue  In  the  Panlownla 
133 

Cemeteries  and  Cemetery  Plant* 
212 

Cemetery  Tree*  and  Shrub*, 
Centaurea  Ragnaina.  Huj 
Gercls  Canadensis,  302 

•s  or  American 

Judas  Tree,  2£Q 
Chamomile,  the  Cwrnet.  280 
« 'haste  Tree.  the.  27JL  308 
Charter**  Ageratnm  ••Imperial 

Dwarf."  280 
Cheatham  A  Clement  at  Nash- 
ville, Nurseries  of,  lil 
Cherokee  Bote.  the.  22L 
Cherry,  Archdnke.  lb*.  90 
•*    Crop,  th*  Morello,  261 
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Cherry,  Hybrid,  of  Utah,  220 
"     Jerusalem,  14 
"    Orchard.  •  ioe,  381 
"     Stock*,  211 
Cherries  aa  Single  Vertical  Cor- 
dons, SI 
"      In  the  Wmit,  1M 
Nsw,  283 
Chestnut  Hill,  LI 

tha  American,  281 
"  44  Sweet 

(Illustration),  246 
Chicago.  Park*  of.  110 
Chlllcothe.  Ohio.  Arboretum  at, 

U4.  2A8, 
Chinese  Quince,  31 
"      Sand  Pear,  20 

Teas,  2ft 
"      Yam  m  an  Ornamental 
l'Uat,  lis 
Chlorophyll.  Movement*  or,  221 
Chryaanthsmam,  an  Kverbloom 

Choke  Cherry  Stock*.  281 
City  Park*  and  Gardens,  Rhodo- 
dendron Catawblense 
for,  2ki8 
Classes  of  Koeev  13 
Clematl*  fl  uutnula,  Defective 

Plowera,  StlS 
Climate  for  Fruit*.  128  • 
Climber*,  Evergreen,  61 

*•       Qreenhonee,  Culture 

of.  an 
"       Hardy.  03 
"       Leaf.  -tOl 
Climbing  Plants,  88.  Sim.  329 
"  "      aa    Helps  to 

Home  Adornment.  3fUL 
"      Vine*  not  a  Pkeaanra 
only,  bat  A  Necessity, 
S82 

Cliveden  Yellow  Pansy,  313 
CoboM  PeudaliSora,  LSfi 
Coekohafer,  Larva  of  the,  2S7 
Colmau'e  Kural  World,  108 
Cold  Urapery,  ii 

"    Winter.  i!i 
Color,  Change  of.  In  Flower*.  2fi7t 

"  of  a  Roae.  C  band  ag  lhe,2Ql 
Colored  1'late*,  our,  Sua 

• MSt,  11 

Colors  varying  In  the  same  Plant 

210 

Communications,  66,  211 
Compass  Plant,  Tha.  MO 
Compound,  Vlul'ted,  118 
Conifer  as.  Report  on  the  Regional 

and  Hypeometrioal  die- 

tributloa  oftbe,  im 
Conifers,  Manure  for,  21L 
Conditions  favorable  to  Pear 

Growing.  137 
Conservatories,  Small.  823 
Construction  of  Plant  Ilonses,  IS 
Contagions  Irisease*  among 

Planta,  109. 
Cool  Soil.  142 

•-  Sarfaoe  for  Fruit  Trees  a, 80 
Corn  Cobs.  151 

Correspondence,  Mr.  Hoope*',!  sri 
Cotoneaster  Stmnndsll,  311 
Country  Fair*.  311 

u      Gentleman,  the.  133 
-       Life  Is  full  of  Embel- 
lishment, 381 
Courtesies.  Rditortal,  88 
Covering  old  Stumps.  118 
Cranberry  Culture.  SA8 
Crassula  lac  lea,  232 
C  ratals  Co  Mat  a.  IS 
Credit  to  Hearth  and  noma,  131 
Crops  at  Rochester,  S.Y.,  213 
Cross  Fertilisation  and  the  Law 
of  Sex  In  Euphorbia, 
2d! 

Crossed  Wheat,  fit 
Crosses,  Col.  Wilder**  Alplns.117 
Crystal  Palace,  Mr.  Paul*  wBttr 
bition  of  Pot  Roses  at, 

288 

Cultivation  of  Alpine  Strawber- 
ries. 80 
"       of  Strawberries  la 

Krfypt,  30 


Cultivators,  Hand,  81 
Culture,  Berne*'  Theory  of,  22 
"     of  Greenhouso  Climbers, 

an 

'*     of  t  he  Large  Flowered,  or 
Show  Pelargoniums, 

■  -i- 

"     Orchard,  832 

'•     Peach  123  . 

"     Pear.  119,  Lil 

"     la  Canada.  21 
"        "     once  more,  H 

Sucreshful  Pear,  13 
'•     Tomato,  117 
Cureullo,  Destroying  the,  329 
Extermination  Possi- 
ble, -  '1 
"      Knocking  the,  214 
"      Ute,  212 
Carloua  Movement  in  the  Flower* 
of  Ucnlsla  Tine  ton*, 
121 

Cnrranta.  Blah,  120,  222 
Out  Flower*.  Demand  for  20. 
Cuttings,  Old,  130. 

"  Potatoes  from.  104 
Cyaaopbyllum  magniflcam, 

Treat  ineut,  32 
Cyclamens  Perslcam,  232 
Cyclamens,  81 
Cyptlpedlum.  150 

rxmlolanum,  228. 


Dahlia  Imperial!*.  183 
Daisy,  Red  Korer,  131 
Dateehampla  Roeileaaa 

Cultnre,  3H 
Damage*.  Express,  2*3 
Daoville.  N  Y.,  Peach  front,  318 
Darwin's  Theory  of  Fertilization 

through  Insect  Agen 

ey.  on  Objections  tc, 

2'8 

Davison's  Thorn  leas  Raspberry, 

Death  or  a  Orape  Vine,  118 

"         Maryland  Horticultu- 
rist. 312 
"      Kllaa  DifTeabaugh,  13i 
"      Jamas  Biaaett,  131 
M      Setb  Hoyden.  131 
Decorations,  Window,  282 
Decorative  Plants,  Ihe  Anemone 

Japonic*,  aa  a,  221 
Demand  for  Cut  Flowers,  til 
Dendroblum  Mobile,  L2u 
Denton,  Md.,  Apples  from  812 
Deodar  Cedar,  161. 3M 
Designs  for  Flow,  r  Bads,  131  I 
Desm  odium  Pendnla  folium,  220 
Destroying  the  Cureullo,  329 
Detroit  Orape,  thf*3so 
Developments,  Law  of,  la  the 
Flowers  of  Ambrosia 
artemtsiafolla,  112 
Dlffenbachl  Bowraanl,  220 
Dtaealtiee.  Labor,  2dl 
Dloniei  Article,  the,  213. 
Dloscorea,  the  Round  Tnbor.-,j  l" 
Dloscorea*.  Photographs  of  Ron  ad 

Tabared,  81 
Disease,  Orape,  20M 

In  Apple  Tree*,  181 
"  Pears,  311 

"         Tulip  Tree*.  812 
"      on  Pine  Trees,  US. 
Disease*,  Contagious,  among 
Planta.  1US 
"      Fungoid,  Theory  of,213 
"      of  Plants,  Llil 
Dog*  and  Cats.  Filthy,  81 
Dogwood,  Qunpowder,  S3 
Doable  Geraniums,  24^  •IIH 
"     Lilac.  ISA 
"     Petunia*.  Raising.  128 
Doubling  the  Ha  1mm  Flowsr.200 


penlng  of  Wood  in  Trei-*,  Plant*. 

*C.  331 

Dubuque,  Iowa.  Gardening aLlfil 
Duchesse  de  Bordeaux  Pear,  AO 

"       Pear,  Pitmastoa,  91 
Dancan's  Fall  Blackberry,  311 
Duration.  Tomato,  1ft 
Duties  on  Seeds,  Sua 
Dwarf  Pear*.  33 
Dwarfs  on  Quince  for  Ky„  221 


Earth  Temperature,  2tU 
Early  Peas,  S3 

Eastern  Fruits  Compared  with 

California,  13 
last  Tennessee,  Botanical 

Exploration*  in.  238 
Editing,  Horticultural.  223 
Editorial  Conrtaaiea,  0.1 
Egypt,  Cultivation  of  Strawber- 
ries In,  31 
Elder  Tree.  the.  Ill 
Elisabeth  Kaspberry,  211 
Elhodale  Raspberry,  LiL  228 
Embellishment,  Conntry  Life  1* 

full  of,  302 
Embryonic.  Inarching,  202 
Enemies  of  the  Rose,  233 
England,  Bedding  Plants  in.  Ml 
'■      Front  In.  808 
"      Pineapples  In.  316 
"      President  Wilder  ln.274 
Eugllsh  Floral  Works,  31 


Enlarging  and  Keeping  Pansies, 

2QQ 

Bntomolngist.  the.  18* 
Baville  Park,  Mr  Taplln  of,  132 
Erantbemum  Anderson!,  88 
Elegana,  321 

Rrgot,  HI 
Errata,  133 
Espirllti*  «ancto,  213 
Essay  on  Rosea,  "77 
Enmntan  Grspe,  the.  23.  21S 
Kupsloriamgraclle  od.ir  ilnin  '-.'1 


Downing,  Charles.  LU 
Dracasna  Propagation,  Sil 
Drawing  Visitors,  81 
Dreer's  Snrsery,  Vinelnad  aacUlo* 

"   SeedFarmmi   — 

Drought  and  Orape  Collar*,  222 
Drynea*  of  Soil,  aa  Aid  to  the  III 


Euphorbia,  Ij»w  of  Sex  In,  and 

Crasa  Fertllication,  282 

Europe,  Park*  and  Garden*  of.340 

Evergreen  Climber* ,  31 

Evergreen*  of  California,  the,  1S8 
"        Propagating.  110 
"        Rocky  Mounutn.  389 

Rxchanges,  onr  Kallgioas,  312 

Bicuralonl*!*,  Pomologlcal.  212 

Exhibition,  Pot  Roee*  for.  V*. 

Rnaos  In  Pt>U  for.  231 

Exhibitions.  Horticultural.  i>l 

Kxperimeut,  Interesting,  LfiU. 

Bxperimeala  oa*Frult  Treea,  22 

Express  Damages,  2^3 


Failure  of  Pears,  213 
Falrmeunt  Park,  Philad  a.  Traea 

and  Shrub*  at,  180 
Fairs,  County.  311 
Fall  Apple*  for  KeaturU  v,  221 
Fallowater  Apple,  the.  62 
Farm  Dwellings.  Lawns  fer,  321 
Faaeiatlon.  the  Law  of.  and  it* 
Relation  to  Sax  ia 
Plants,  332 
Female  Allanthns,  20 
Fern  Cabinet,  Dr.  Jack's,  310 
Fiber,  Broom,  81 
"     Yucca,  202 
Filthy  Dog*  and  Cat*,  31 
Floral  Hints,  2J11 

"    Works.  Bngltsb.SI 
Florida  Peaches  ia,  Itt 
Florist,  a  Visit  among  the.  111 
Flower,  a  Oood  White  Winter.79, 
MM 

"    Bed*.  Design*  for,  131 
Garden  and  Pleasure 
ground*,  1,  S3.  8^.  07. 
133,  161,  19JL223. 
>  >.  JJT.  1 .3 
"    Picture.  A  beautiful.  3«S 
"    Trade  of  St.  Louis,  326 
Flowering  Plant,  the  Smallest 
known,  210 


Flower*,  Change  of  Color  In, 287 
"      Cnt,  Demand  for.  20 
M      Defective.  Clematis 

fl.miniila  30S 

Flowers  Injured  by  Prost.  222 
14    Ambrosia  Artemlslsjfolia 
Law  of  Devslopment 
la  the,  112 
"    rndrrgroaad,  283 
Window,  ft! 
Fly  Trap.  Beef  Eating.  231 
Forcing,  Best  Strawberries  for.  215 
"      Fruits  and  Vegeublea. 
323 

"      Hale's  Early  Peach  tor, 

132 

"      Rose*  for.  321 
Foreign  and  Native  Raspberries, 

203 

"    Grapes,  201 
"  la  the  Open  Air, 

118 

Fore*t  Tree*  of  V.  W.  America. 

Report  of  tbe  Distri- 
bution of,  he.,  101 

Foster  Peaeh  %l\ 

France,  Mushroom  Culture  in,-'} 
"     Tomatoes  in,  30 

French  Gardening  and  tbe  War, 
3tiJ 

"     Mealy  Apple,  21S 
Frost  &  Co 's  Otalogne,  122 
"    Flower*  injured  by.  222 
"    la  Seeds.  Action  of,  32 
Frost*  la  Knglaad,  808 
Fruit  Crop,  Ike  Seaaon  and  t  he.121 
"    Farm,  Mark  Miller  s.  81 
'*    Garden,  35,  67.  »s.  L'O.  162. 

Kmill.  £T32a 
"    GrowTis*  Convention,  We»t- 

ern  Michigan.  128 
"   Grower*'  Society  of  Ontario, 

Canada,  2S8 
u  Grower*'  Society  of  Peuna., 

S±  8i321 
"    Growing.  12.  311 

■'  *        ?UCCe*aful,  10 

'   Prospect*  in  New  Jersey .181 
"    Thinning,  113 
"  Trees,  a  Cool  Surface  for,  80 
•'      "    and  Fangi,  3A 
'«      "    Sxperiment*  on,  22 
FrulU,  330 

"     Amateur  and  Market,  S8 
•'     and  Vegetables,  Forcing, 
823 

"     California.  Compared  with 
Eastern,  13 

"     Climate,  for,  128 

"    for  Kentucky,  Z21 

"     In  Wisconsin.  Notes  on.42 

"     Wiecobsln,  210 
Fuchsia  Cocelnea,  111 

Rose  of  Castile,  82 

"     the,  IS 
Fungi,  Fruit  Treea  and,  SA 

••     or  Mould,  and  Aolmalcu- 
la.  about.  138 
Fungoid,  Theory  of  Diseases,  213 
Fungus  on  Apple  Shoots,  31 

"     Use*  of,  231 

6. 

Garden  of  W.  IVnfleld.  near 

CieveUad.  Ohio,  218 
Gardener's  Monthly,  Sabscrip- 

tioas  to  the,  83 
Gardeners,  Wages  of,  130 
Gardener,  the  Western,  212 
Gardening,  American,  ill 

•*        at  Dubuque,  lowa.181 
"       la  Michigan.  M2. 
"        la  Mississippi,  23 
"         Lasdscape,  8,  111 
Generation,  Spontaaeous,  321 
General  Neglry  Raspberry,  2Z8 
Geneva  Horticultural  Society,  122 
212 

"     Norseries,  112 
(ienlsta  Tlactora,  Curioas  Move- 
ment  in  the  Flowers  of 

121 

Gesnera  Exonleaal*.  312 
Geranium  Italia  aatta,  318 
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S.t.i ninm,  Seedling,  Ija  "         "       Work  on, 121 

Geraniums,  Double,  2±t,  276.       jGraenhoneee  at  St.  Joe.Mlch  Jli2 
"         How    to    Propagate  "        of  Joa  Perkina.Lsq, 

Bedding,  324  111! 
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"       rraeutus,  124 
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Gloxinia  Alice,  228 
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Golden-leaved  Althea,  122 

"     Thorolesa  Kaa  nUrr  t  .  184 

"     Variegations.  86 
Gooseberry,  Victoria,  L46 
Gooseberries,  Raising,  61 
Graft  Hybrids,  LU 


Growing.  Vrott,  12 
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Gynnogramma  Lauchaaiia  gl- 
gantea,  124 
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Hand  Cultivators,  85 
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"      Red  Rover,  the,  £11 
'      Seedling,  10 
Pot  Rom*  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Mr  Wm.  Paul'*  Bxhi 
bltlon  of.  28ft 
"         for  Exhibition.  3-M) 
Pot*  Mexican  Strawberry  in  Hi 
Prairie  Farmer  Annual  for  1870, 
123 

President  Wilder  In  England,  221 

Princely  Apple,  23 

Prince**   Alice  Rhododendron. 

t'.O 

•      Christian  Rose.  222 
Production  of  India  Rubber,  25i 
Productive  Grape*,  18 


Dwarf*  on, 
tucky,  221 

R. 


Ragaa,  Reuben,  Death  of,  OS 
Raising  Gooaeberries,  81 
Rambo  Apple,  LIS 
Ramie,  1A1 

'■      Northern.  12 
Rare  Tree*  In  California,  112 
Raache  Apple,  the,  80. 
Raspberries,  84 

"         Abont  U 
"        and  Blackberries, 
Hardinena  of  Pruned. 

an 

"        Bee*  on,  LSI 
"         Foreign  and  Na- 
tive, 294 
"         In    general,  the 

Heratlne  and,  3aj 
"         New.  22fl 
"         Pruned,  Hardiness 
oftU 

Raspberry,  Davl*on'»  Thornle**, 

278 

"       Blixabeth,  2Z9 

Klllsdnle.  I .VI,  215 


Ring,  the  Lsrch,  12Q 
Ripening  of  Wood   In  Tree*, 
Plant*,  Ac,  Dryne**  of 
Boll  an  aid  to  the,  321 
Hardiness  Road  Making,  AS 

j  Rochester,  N.  T.,  Crop*  at,  24.1 
| Rocky  Mountain  KriT^m-na.sr.'.i 
Root*  and  LeavoTTEs 

from  Grape  Stems,  211 
Oxalls  Deppel,  210 
Rose,  Changing  the  Color  of  a, 
201 

Cherokee,  the,  221 
Enemies  of  the,  233 
Fuchsia,  of  C**ttle,  fi2 
for   Ken-     "   In  the  Window,  223 
"   Marechal  Nell,  ail 
'*   Princes*  Christian,  222 
Roses,  222 
"     Callousing  of  213 
"     Classes,  of,  12 
u    Essar  on,  222 
"     for  Forcing,  311 
"     In  Pot*  for  Rxhibltlon,  231 
••    Pot,  for  Exhibition,  3£u 
Round  Tubered  Dloaroreas.  Pho 


Skeleton  Tours  through  Europe, 

183 

Skilful  Arrangement  of  TVe».3.-6 
Skimnila  Japonic*.  8J 
skinner's  Nnrsery  at  Marengo, 

111*..  2S3 
Slips,  How  to  m*ke  n  Cheap  Hot- 

bed  for  Hairing,  2lll 
Small  Conservatories,  3li 
•*    Fruit  Recoider  and  Cot 

tage  Gardener,  320 
"    Fruits  in  California,  i&l 
"  "    Wisconsin,  2S1 

"    Ground*,  Judiclou*  Stock- 
ing of,  m 
Smallest  Flowerirlg  Plant  known 
the.  228 

Smoothing  Harrow  and  Broad- 
cast Weeder,  Thomas' 
Patent.  1A1 

Smut  In  Grain,  222 

8okl,  Cool,  112 

Sour  and  Sweet  Apple,  the,  fi2 
South,  Hedge*  at  lb*,  22fi 
Southern  Virginia,  Apple* for.l IS 
Sowlngntthe  full  of  theMoon,l.»7 

'•     Verbena  SeeaTHT 
Speckled  or  Weetbrook  Apple,  o2 
Spiraia  Japonica,  Jul 


tograph*  of,  fii 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.Ncw! Spirally  Twining  Plants,  SCQ 
Plant*  at  the  Menlliig  Spilt  Shoot*,  Uniting,  222 
of,  2ZS  (Spontaneous  Generation,  324 

"  *         Society's      iSport  on  Pel»rg«>niuni»,  218 

8how,  the  New  RoselSprnce,  the  Wl.lte,  Lll 


at,  28Z 
Rural  Carolinian,  the,  2111 
"    Life,  2QS 

"  New  Yorker  the,  311 
Rye  Graaa,  Perennial,  22 

8. 


Salvia  Splenden*  Yarlegata,  124 
Sap*  Aneent,  the,  HZ 
Sap,  Winter  flow  of,  118 
Sand  Peer,  Chlneae,  20 
General  Nejriey,  228.  Sash,  New  Hot-bed,  lat> 
Golden  Thorn  le*»,L81  Saturday  Evening  Po-t.  nio 


Herstine,  27S 
"       Mntnmoth  Cluster.lS 
"      Orange  King,  278 
"      Roots,  L12 
Ruby,  2lS 
"      Saunder*.  215 
£      Strawberry  and 

Blackberry  Seed,  222 
"      Wild  Ked,  Improv- 
ing the,  213 
Rawlea'  Janet  Apple,  L82 
Real  Eatale  Catalogue  of  D.  M. 

Fox  *  Son  213 
Recollections,  Traveling,  303,  338 
Red  Magnolia,  3112 
"    Maple  Trees,  308 
"   Rover  Daisy,  1A1 
»      "    Potato**,  the,  281 
Reindeer  Mo**,  Brandy  from,  62 
Reliance  Apple,  219 
Religion*  Exchange*,  our,  312 
Removing  Trees  in  Fall  Leaf,  23 
Report  of  Comrolaslner  of  Agri- 
culture, 1808,  ST 
"    Slate  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  Iowa,  24ft 
"    the  Regional  and  Hyp 
aometrlcal  Distribu- 
tion of  the  Conifers? 
Ltil 

"  on  the  Distribution  of 
Forest  1*N.  W.  Ameri- 
ca, with  note*  on  the 
Non-coniferous  Tree* 

snd  Shrub-,  121 
Reseda  Odorat*  Eximaa,  Par- 
son's New  White  Mig- 
nonette, 32U 
Retinospora  Plumosa,  313 
Rhododendron  Catawbtenas  for 
City  Parks  and  Oar 
dens,  2011 
'•  Princess  Alice, 

m 

M       The,  (with  plate)  Lli 


Saul's,  John,  Descriptive  Cats 

logue  of  Plant*,  123 

S* under*'  Raspberry,  218 

Scarifier,  Perry's.  212 

School  foT  Horticulture.  A,  120. 

Search  for  Ourselves,  II 3 

Season  and  the  Frnlt  crop,  the, 

'•     Lines  on  the,  3fll 

Note*  on  the,  .«-V> 

Seed  Farm,  Dreer'*.  211 

"   Irish  Juniper,  of,  34 

Mahonla.  Ill 

"    New  Varieties  without.  3J55 

"   Strawberry.  Blackt>rrry, 

and  Raspberry,  377 

Seedling  Bouvardlaa,  SO 

Carnations.  112 

"     Geranium,  L2Q 

"     Ilardlne**  of,  Ui 

■•     PoUtoes.  10 

Seeda,  Apple*  varying  from,  211 

"    Duties  on,  t6S 

•'     from  Mr.  Bridgeman,  L21 

•     Frost  on.  Action  of,  A2 

"     Plants,  Ae.,Po8lageon,3£Q 

«     Vitality  of,  123 

Selling  Pollen  forferttllzlng.  222 

Seventy-live  Popul*rKK)w.r*.lSi 

Sexss  of  Plant*,  1M 

Sex  In  Plant*,  21^,  31D 

*•      Nutrition  and, 2S2, 
■i  ( * 

u      The  Law  of  Fss- 
clatlon  and  it*  Rela- 
tion lo,  3^2 
Sexual  Law,  A  new  view  of,  220 
Shady  place*,  Plants,  for,  2&1 
Shelter  for  Pear  tree**,  L5fi 
Sherman  Sweet  Apple,  212 
Shrubbery,  Beautiful  blooming, 
2!iS 

Simple  Flower  Garden  for  Conn- 
try  Homes,  A.  21ft 
Sllphlom  Laclnlatum,  L,  Note* 
on.  aa> 


Standsrd  Pears  for  Kentneky.iil 
St.  Joe,  M'chlgan,  GreeDhoqsf* 
at,  i^a 

St.  Lout*  the  Flower  Trade  of/i.'Q 
Stocks,  Choke  Cherry,  281 
Strawberries,  221 

"  Alpine,  1^  ymfl 
"  "  CoTtlvatlou 

of,  49. 

a  ••  ,« 

in  Egypt,  30 

"  Improve- 
ment of,  11 

New  English,  222 
"         "The  Autho.lt)" 
on.  210 
Strawberry,  308 

"       ho  I  ItsCultur*.  the. 
1S3 

Banana,  the,  212 
"        B»rne»'  Mammoth. 
Lifl 

Best,  the,  118 

forKorcing,21fi 
Blackberry  and 
R»«fiberry  Seed,  221 
"       Culture  In  Souther  n 

Perina.,  SO 
"       Jucunda,  28J 
"        Mexfcanand  Month- 
ly Ked  Alpine,  the,  HI 
"  Everbearing 
In  Pots,  12A 
"        Monarch  of  Ibe 

West,  ISA 
"        Nieanor,  101 
"        Se*»on,  the,  2?J 
"       Tree,  the.  122 
"  Vtcomte»*«Uerlcart 

de  '1  hury  01 
"       Wilson'.  Albany  In 
the  South.SU 
Strong's.  Mr..lllllside  Huuses,  LH 
Study  of  Rutany,  2tl 
Stump*,  Covering  old,  lis 
Bubecrlptionaoftbd  Gardener's 

Monthly,  AA 
Successful  Fruit  Growing,  19 
**       Horticultural  Jour- 
nal, To  make  a,  £8 
Suekcring  In  Trees,  Cause  of  Mil 
SuK-sred  Wines,  82  • 
Summer  Apples,  221 

"  Heiirred'ArembergPear 
311 

"     Blooming  Ruin,  A,  201 
"     Drought*,   Winisr  Ef- 
feet*  of,  ZLQ 
Surface  Stirring  Pear  Trace,  182 
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Suspended  Animation,  120 
Sweet  and  Soar  Apples,  .'>  I,  ill 

T. 

Talks  to  my  Patient*,  181 

Taplin.Mr.,  of  Knvllle  Park,  L52 

Taste,  Beneficial  Influence  of  the 
Juiwa  on,  'Hi 

Tea,  Amain,  2ft 

Tea«,  Chinese,  23 

Telfaria,  or  Joliffln  Afrleann,  S13 

Temperature  Alarm,  Boyle'*  nil 
Earth,  201 

Tender  Thing*,  Wiuter  Treat- 
ment of,  231 

Tendril*,  Grape  Vine,  211  U. 
Tetnfskl  Applo.si.Vj 
Texas  4  Cube. the  Botany  of,  34  3  Underground  Flowers,  2£i 

"  Grape  Culture  In,  II  United  State*,  Vine  Culture 
Texan  Botany,  Mr.  Wright,  and,  Lift 


Tree*,  Planting  large,  2Q 
•«   Rare,  in  California,  123. 
"    Red  Maple,  JJOS 
"   Removing  In  Full  Leaf.  25 
"   Skilful  Arrangement  of,  332 
"   SnckarlPg  In.  Cause  of,  307. 
"    Three  Ornamental,  201 
"   Trained  I'ear,  21 
"   Transplanting  Large,  S3* 
lift 

"   Wash  for,  3X1 
Trillium.  White,  224 
Truffle*,  lift 

Tulip  Trees,  Disease  In,  312 


In, 


Uniting  Spill  Shoots,  222 
| Universal  Nurserymen,  the,  2&'j 
jUse*  of  Fungus,  211 

"  of  the  Ailantlius  Tree,  21 
Utah  Cnrranu,  120.  277 
"   Hyhrtd  Cherry  ol,  2Z9 
"  Pears  In,  62 
"   Planu  from,  SU 

V. 

Valedictory  Address.  1M 
Vall»tta  Purpurea,  the,  201 
Value  of  a   Ms  mi  re.  How  to 
prove,  alii 
"         BoUnical  Oardens 
and  Collection*.  HA 
Valuing  Agricultural  Land,  Art 
or,  23 

Variegations.  Uolden,  8fi 
Varieties  of  Aucuha,  ftl 

*•      of  Ivy,  ftl 
Varying  Colors  in  the  same  Plant, 

210 

Vegetable,  Caladlum  Esculen- 
tum  a*  a,  202 
-  Oardeu,  4.  3-V<8t 

131.  163.  220. 
291  ,  V.8 

Polymnla  Edulls,  A 
new.  Lit 
"  Proflta  In  Massachu- 

setts, :I10 
Vegetable*  and  Fruits,  Forcing, 
321 

CeiuUery,  236  Verbena  8eed,  Rowing,  2fl 
Beautiful,  231  1  Verbenas,  Large  Lemon,  21 

Big,  Site  Vertical  Cordons,    Cherries  ai 

Braudy  from.  L53  Single,  31 

Vlear  of  Winkfleld  Pear.  Varta 
tions  In  the,  307. 


8«B 

Tliat  Big  Lemon  Beat,  211 

Thinning  Fruit,  12ft 

Thistles  lu  Now  Zealand,  2S6 

Thomas'  Patent  Smoothing  Har- 
row and  Broadcast 
Weeder,  lil 

Thornless  Money  Locust,  121 

Tnrtp,  349 

Timber  lu  India,  lfift 

Tithes,  Our  Annual,  3Id 

Tomato  Culture,  LLt 
Duration,  1ft 

Tomatoes  lu  France,  30 

Transactions  of  the  Mass.  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Itt 

Transplanting  Largo  Trees,  S3, 
MS 

.  "  Locust.  84 

"  Tree  Box.  U& 

Tree,  Big  AustrsiUo,  llil 
-    Chaste,  ilm  270,  30S 
■'   Culture  of  lira  pea,  213 
"         "     of  the  Grape  Vine, 
211 

"   Elder,  the,  111 
"   Holder,  A,  13 
it        ..      Payne's,  U3 
•'  Judas,  the,  142 
"   Maiden  Hair,  the,  112 
"   Stnwborry,  tho,  122 
Trees  and  Shrub*,  Beautiful,  HI. 

172.  2iij 
 •  Falrmount 

Park,  PlilU..  at.  123 

•i  i« 


Disease  lu  Tulip,  312 
Large,  of  the  W»(,  167 


VIcteHa  Goo**l>erry.  ]Vi 

Vine  Culture  in  the  United  States, 

119 

"   Orape,  an  Old,  81 
•*    Leave*  Turning  their  Un- 
der Sortaee   to  the 

Light,  aa 

Vlneriea,  Ground,  211 
Vlneland  and  Dreer'a  Nursery. 

Mi 

"  Peaches  to  Boston,  12A 
Viola  CornuU  Alba,  ]M 

»  "    Var.  Perfec- 

tion 280 
Violet  Cultivation,  A  Few  Hints 
on,  2lil 
Marl*  Louise.  313. 
Violets,  A  Box  of,  LSli 
Virginia,  Southern  Apples  for.l IS 
Visit  of  the  Kaatern  Hortlcnltur- 
isU  to  California,  283, 
Visitors,  Drawing,  SI 
Vitality  of  Seeds,  12S 
Vitalised  Compound,  US 

w. 

Wages  of  Gardeners,  HQ 
Wall.  Grapes  on  a  Back,  312 
WarOeUl  Apple,  the,  Li2 
War,  French  Gardening  and  the, 

Warsaw,  Ills.,  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, ii2 

Wash  for  Tree*.  343 

Washing  the  Bark  ol  Fruit  Treea, 
322 

Water,  Hot,  lift 

'•     Pot.  New,  222 
Watering,  About,  331 
Wax  Plant  -nd  Pittoepornm,  20. 
Weevil,  the  Pisa,  lift 
Weslbrook  or  Speckled  Apple,  17. 
West,  Cherries  in  the,  1SS 
Western  Oardener,  ihe,  'ilT.  3H 
u      Michigan  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Convention.  12ft 
"       H.  T.  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, ftl 
"      Triumph  Blackberry, 
Lift 

"      Virginia,  Orchard*  in, 

ui 

Weston  Blackberry,  321 
What  is  a  Humbug?  122 

"    the  U,e  t  3U7 
Wheat,  Crossed,  il  e 
White  Cedar,  the,  1ft 
"     Orap-s,  Good,  123 

Northern  Spy  Apple,  the, 
21ft 


"    Spruce,  the.  151 

Neglected  Floweriug,Some,i  Vlcomtesse  Hericart  de  Thnry      "    Trillium  215 
121  i  Strawberry,  ftl  i  Wiegellas,  New,  312 


Wigwam  Plant,  212 

Wild  Red  Raspberry,  Improving 

tb»,  2A3 
Willow  Bread.  2S1 

"     Twig  Apple,  2M 
Wilson's  Albany  Strawberry  li 

the  South,  1U 
Window  Decorations,  2£2 
"      Flower*,  82 
•*      Plants,  4.  Ill 
"         "      Yellow  Flower- 
ed. US 
"      The  Hose  In  the,  221 
Wine  Growing,  243 
Wine*,  Sugared,  &2 
Winter  Apple*  for  Kentucky,  251 
"    Cold,  Id 
*   Effect*  of  Summer 
Droughts,  22ft 
"   Flower,  A  Good  White, 

79.  10* 
"    Flow  o(  Sap,  lid 
*'  Grafting.  *> 
"   Treatment  of  Tender 


Things,  215 
i  nipple*,  3SZ 


Wlnteri«_ 

Geranmni*  In  Moss,  31 
Wisconsin  Fruit*,  lift 

' '        Notes  on  Hi  alts  in.  ±2 
"        Small  Fruits  In,  Z-i 
Witch  Haiel,  the,  31Z 
Wodeaelhe,  177 

Women,  Horticultural  School 
for,  2* 

Wood*,  Hemlock*  from  the,  IJi 

Worcester  Co.,  Massu,  Hortica  - 
tnral  Society.  Trans- 
action*  of,  Hit 

Work  on  Greenhouse  Plants*.  LU 

Wrigiey  Apple,  td 

Wright,  Mr.,  and  Texan  Becair, 
36S 

Wurtemberg,  Pomology  la,  £1 


Xanthocera*  Sorhlfolle,  220 
Xanlhorrtaa  Australia,  31S 

Y. 

ram,  the  Chine**,  a*  an  Orna- 
mental Plant,  Llit 
Yellow-flowered  Window  Plant? 

lid 

Yucca  Fiber,  222 

z. 

ZanthoraU  ApllfalbySiS 


f 
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SPRING  CATAXiOGU: 


-.'« kit  %jP   A  A*        q  p 


<  I 


BEDDING  PLANTS  FOR  1871, 

Will  be  ready  about  the  1st  of  January. 

In  it  I  shall  offer  many  admirable  novelties,  tnch  as 

New  French  and  Belgian  Geraniums,  superb  new  Cannas,  new  Dahlias,  new  Pelargv- 
.  niums,  new  Verbenas,  new  Lantanas,  new  Heliotropes,  new  Ivies,  &c. 


Also,  the  very  belt  among  the  new  and  the  older  varieties  of 

French   Hybrid  Gladiolus, 


of  which  I  make  a  specialty.  These  I  can  furnish  to  the  Trade  by  the  quantity  at  lower  rates  than  have 
ever  before  been  offered  in  this  country. 

Also,  fine  and  extra-fine  BULBS  of  DOUBLE  TUBEROSES,  larger  even  than  our  last  rear's  growth, 
many  of  which  produced  for  our  customers  from  50  to  GO  flowers  each,  and  in  one  instance  as  many  at  69 
flowers  from  a  single  Bulb. 

No  Bulbs  or  Plant*  are  sent  out  unless  they  are  perfectly  healthy  specimens,  and  a  special  point  is 
made  of  supplying  the  Trade  with 

Stock  Plants  of  Verbenas 

Entirely  free  from  disease. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  my  collection  of  RARE  PLANTS  for  Hothouse  and  Greenhouse,  and  to  the 
eollection  of 


oi*cbsds? 


Containing  superb  specimens  of  Aerides,  Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums,  Loelias, 
Odontoglossums,  Vandas,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  in  the  most 

vigorous  health  imaginable. 

-  •  t .. •../•'•••  i  •       •    .  •  ••  •  ♦ 

ALSO,  TO  THE 


pes  for  Graperies, 

Grown  in  the  best  English  Btyla,  and  well  calculated  to  produce  the  beat  and  quickest  results,  whether  eul- 
.  t>y»t«4  in,  pots  or  planted  in  the  Grapery.    Addre-s,    .{-,  /  v 

. .« .     a-a  ,r.wi.^fto:«;u       GEORGE  SUCH, 
*6  •  »•  '  -  —  >  Bouth  Amboy,  New  Jersey. 
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SITUATION  WANTED. 

I  two  7  e«  r  j  ] 


Br:i 

[ormuaDl 
Bearer  Dai 

T>T  a  good  gardener,  who  bu  had  ranny  Tun  ex 
JJ   cing  fruit*,  lower*  and  t*»c table.,  thereby  t 
bu*lnee*.  Can  gir* theh*«t  of  re?errnc*  from  either 
m«rcl»l  plaeee.  f 
Cia»l*»*U,  Ohio. 


tperienoa  la  for- 
understand*  hi* 
«rj>riT»teor  com- 

BAreUl  plaeea.    0.  R.  W  ,  care  of  D.  King,  Ploriat,  Lebaaoa  Road, 


Just  Pnbliahei 


tAVBT: 

GRAND  OPBR. 


Composed  by  Charles  Gounod. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. — Ste«l  portrait  of  Mr.  B.  C.  CABrmtX-IUuml- 
nated  title.  p*ko—  Parity  and  Repentance,  two  beautiful  photo- 
graphic Illustration*. 

TEXT.— Story  of  Pan*t.  by  Charles  I.  Kenoey— Biographical 
akrtch  of  Ooutod.  by  0.  A.  M»*Farr<-n.    Libretto  of  the  Opera. 

MUSIC. — Symphony — Careleae  Idle  Maiden— Chora*  of  Itrapere— 
Be  Minn  the  Delight— ItMH Song*  of  Ibe  Golden  Calf— Light 
a*  Air— Chorale,  TJ*ln*t  Pow*r*  of  Eril— Lovely  Maid— In  the 
Ltngnage  of  Lot*—  All  Hall.  Thog  Dwelling— The  KlngofThule— 
Jewel  Bong— Farewell  -0  Tender  Moon— Soldier*'  " 


oaJe— Prayer,  Trio— Cele*tlal  Chortle 
»,*Moet  of  the  above  arraog 


arranged  both  for  Voice  and  Piano  Solo. 

Price  in  paper  cover.  Two  Dollars ;  cloth  cover 
full  gilt,  Three  Dollar*. 

American  Opera  Publishing  Co., 

«3  19  North  Sixth  St.,  Phila. 

•Of  sale  by  the  trade  erery  where,  or  forwarded  by  mall  by  the 

publUher*  on  receipt  of  price. 

%*  Wo  also  publish  the  Operas  of 

FRA  DIAVOLA. 

CROWN  DIAMONDS, 
MASANIELLO, 


elegantly  printed  and  illustrated,  containing;  text 
and  engraved  music  ;  the  latter  both  for 

VOICE,  with  ACCOMPANIMENT 

AND  FOB 

PIAIQ  80L0. 

Price  of  each  as  above. 


New  Crop  Osage  Orange  Seed 

kN  CONSIGNMENT,  will  be  ready  for  deli- 
very by  the  15th  of  December,  and  will  be  sold 
at  the  lowest  market  prises.  Address, 


o1 


d,2t 


C.  B.  ROGERS, 

Phila. 


GEO.  T. 

PROPBIBrOE, 


ARCADE,    No.  35, 


Particular  attention  paid  to  the  sale  of 

APPLdi  STOCKS 

And  other  Stock*. 
APPLE  SEED 

and  other  8eed. 

BEND  FOB  SPECIAL  PSIOES. 

Also,  for  Prices  and  Price  Lists  of  Trees  and  Plants, 
Colored  Plates.  Labels  and  other  goods 

required  by  Nurserymen.  [d 

FLOWER  POfsi- 

HAND  AND  MACHINE  MADE. 

rCi 
ss 

tory  In  the  U.  8., 


fur  our  Circular  and  Price  Lint 

J u*t  completed  the  largest 


We  feel 


tie*  for 

.,,,,»  *    .5  DAILY, 
we  ran  meet  the  want*  of  all  without  delay. 


I*C0^ 


North  Cambridge,  I 


APPLE  SEEDLINGS. 

i 

Pear  end  Cherry  Seedlings  are  now  ready  for  ship- 
ment in  large  or  small  quantities.  They  are  of  fine 
quality. 

W.  F.  HEIKES, 

Dayton,  O. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 
2  volumes  bound  in  one,  of  Hovey's  Fruits  of 
America,  95  plates  of  Fruit,  colored  from  nature, 
eost  $35,  will  be  sold  for  $20.    American  Pomology 
by  Dr.  Brinckie,  $7  pistes,  very  rare,  $5. 
Volumes  can  be  examined  at  office  of  Oard$t%sr*» 


S^SFrr^thVi 
0.  A.  Dllf  X,  Chamt 


Corn.  <  Beet  Breed*  of  ■•#•. 
to  aak*  the  farm  say. 


Adar-a 
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Highly  Interesting  to  all  Fruit  Growers. 

NOW  HEADY,  AND  FOB  SALE, 

Wm  f  xoaxiinp  of  the  f?cttn$ylvania  fnnt  (grow**'  $to<Ut$. 

1867-1870  130  Pages  Octavo. 


II 1 ust  rat  ed  with  th  ree  Lithograph  Plates  of  Insects  des t r uo ti vo  to  the 
guts  is  specially  incited  to  this  feature  of  th*  work. 

Alio,  HERS  TINE'S  NEW  SEEDLING  RASPBERRY.    Price,  pro-paid,  at  50  cents.    Very  low. 
By  order  of  the  Association.   Apply  to 

Secretary,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
)E  &  MA  ROT,  Publishers, 

S3  Worth  Sixth  Street,  Phll.rielphi*. 


Or  BRIN 


H:Sri» 


POMONA  NURSERY. 

200  000  TWO  YEAR  °-LD  ASPA?>OTS  BOOTS,  and  other  Plants,  FOR 


<Ht 


Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  of  55  pages.    It  tells  what  and  how  to  plant. 

WM,  PARRY,  Cinnaminson, 


SALE' 


N.  J. 


IMPORTATION  OF 


main  ^mm. 

Partly  on  hand,  ready  for  deli  very,  and  partly  at  sea, 
deliverable  early  in  December: 

APPLE  stocks,  Common  $12  m  per  1000 

Ho  Paradlie  ami  Doncla   23  00  " 

CHERRY  STOCKS,  Mahaleb  and  Maxsard   10  00  " 

PRAR  3TOCK3,  1  year  and  1  rears   S3  00 

PLUMB,  Mlrobolaa  and  St.  Jolten  «  00 

QUINCES,  tran«plaeud  23  00  <* 

ADSTKIAN  PIWR.  S  years  old,  transplanted  once 

la  France  and  ooc*  ta  Amerlea,  6  to  8  inches  13  00  •' 
AMERICAN  ARBOKVIT.V,  transplanted  1  year,  10 

to  12  laches   20  00  " 

-XRD,  fresh  erop  1870   200  00  ft  IOCS* 

Priee  List  for  Spring  importation  will  be  issued  on 
lit  of  February. 

O.  RAOUX, 

T.  O.  So 


BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY. 

ILLINOIS 

600  Acres.      19th  Tear.      13  Greenhouse*. 

1,000,000  Apple  Seedlings,  2,000,000  Apple  Root 
Grafts,  200  Bushels  Apple  Seed,  20i>  Bushels  Peach 
Seed,  3,000,000  Osage  Orange  Plants,  200,000  Pear, 
Plum  and  Cherry  Root  Grafts.  Fruit,  Ornamental, 
and  Evergreen  Tiees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Bulbs,  immense  stock  and  assortment.  Color- 
ed Fruit  and  Flower  Plates,  superior  to  all  others. 
Send  10  cts.  for  Catalogues.    Price  List  free. 

des  2  F.  K.  PHGSNIX,  Bloomington,  Ills. 


FLORAL  GUIDE  FOR  1871. 


The  First  Edition  or  One  Hcndrkd  and  Fiftt 
Thousand  copies  of  Viok's  Illustrated  Catalo- 
gue of  Seeds  and  Floral  Guide,  is  published 
and  ready  to  send  out — 100  pages,  and  an  Engrav- 
ing of  almost  every  desirable  Flower  and  Vegetable. 
It  is  elegantlv  printed  on  fine  tinted  paper,  illustrat- 
ed with  Three  Hundred  fine  Wood  Engravings  and 
Two  Beautiful 


Catalogues  of 
application. 


Nurseries  ean  be  had  on 


PPLR  SEED 

OP  THE 


4-H 


CROPJOT   187  0. 

uantities. 

JAMES  A.  ROOT, 

Skaaeatatles.  N.  T. 


The  most  beautiful  and  the  most  instructive  Floral 
Guide  published.  A  GERMAN  EDITION  pub- 
lished, in  all  other  respects  similar  to  the  English. 

Sent  free  to  all  my  customers  of  1870,  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  without  application.  Sent  to  all  others 
who  order  them  for  Ten  Cents,  which  is  not  half 
the  cost.  Address, 

JAMBS  VICE, 

d-8t  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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And  Cottage  Gardener  t 

A.  M  FURDY,  Editor  and  Proprietor,  PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 


A  Monthly  Paper— 16  pages  of  closely-printed  Original  and  Copied  Matter,  exclusively 
on  Fruit  Growing,  Flowers,  Vegetables  and  Home  Adornments, 


wAt  Only  On©  UDolleir  a,  ^Tear.-** 


It*  chief  aim  is  and  will  be  to  create  a  lore  for  home  and  country  life  among  the  young,  and  checkmate 
the  tide  of  youthful  emigration  into  the  large  cities,  where  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  degradation  and  mm 
awaits  them.  Surround  (he  Home  with  attractions — with  fruits  and  flowers,  evergreens  and  beautiful  troa, 
— plant  out  fruit  trees  and  small  fruit— have  a  sufficient  supply  of  fruit  for  your  table — raise  them  for  mar- 
ket. The  demand  is  great,  and  but  few  markets  fully  supplied— the  profits  are  large.  The  Fruit  Recokd- 
er  will  tell  you  how  to  grow  them  in  plentiful  supply  for  your  own  table,  and  also  how  to  grow  them  for 
market,  and  how  to  market  them. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  most  of  the  horticultural  and  agricultural  papers  are  filled  up  with  news,  liter- 
ary matter,  politics,  &c. ,  that  is  entirely  out  of  place  in  such  a  paper.  If  people  want  a  news  paper  or  a 
LiTbRARY  paper,  they  will  take  such.  We  propose  to  edit  a  paper  strictly  devoted  to  Horticulture  and 
Floriculture,  and  taking  or  exchanging  for  as  we  do  over  thirty  agricultural  and  horticultural  paper?,  we 
copy  from  such  all  practical  matter  pertaining  to  these  subjects.  Hence,  for  the  small  sum  of  $l.C<>  you  get 
the  cream  of  all  these  publications,  besides  the  long  and  extensive  experience  of  the  Editor,  who  has  been 
engaged  in  this  business  for  twenty  years,  and  who  now  has  over  two  hundred  acres  devoted  to  fruits,  orna- 
mentals, he,  besides  an  immense  amount  of  glass-forcing  and  propagating  houses.  The  Editor's  "  Bum- 
bles and  Jottings  over  the  Fruit  Fsrm,"  and  the  six  to  eight  columns  of  "Questions  and  Answers,"  have 
given  such  general  satisfaction  that  they  will  be  continued  in  the  future.  We  shall  also  devote  two  or 
'  three  pages  to  the  "  Kitchen  Garden  three  to  four  pages  to  "  Floriculture,"  and  also  a  laige  space  to 
"  Marketing  Fruit,"  "  New  Fruits,"  fcc,  &c.  Being  right  in  the  heart  of  the  best  nursery  and  fruit  re- 
gion in  the  United  States,  and  having  out  over/our  thousand  trees  in  orchard,  we  hope  to  make  our  par  er 
truly  what  its  name  indicate? — a  Rkcokdkr  on  these  subjects. 

g^T  The  past  year  fltTO)  it  was  an  eight-paged  paper  at  50  cents  ;  for.  the  coming  year  it  will  be  a  Six- 
teen-Paged  Paper  at  tl.  Address 

A.  M.  PUBDY,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

One  of  the  mn#t  valuable  little  paper*  that  grace*  our  t.-ible,  th  >r»ngh1y  prsottaal,  timely,  and  abounding  In  ueefnl  information  It 
la  one  of  onr  favorite  Journal*  tU  porposeand  low  price  should  eommeVa  tt  to  eT*ry  low  of  small  frniu.  Published  by  A.  If. 
i»— -«y,  Palmyra,  X.  Y .—lIorUcy.Uuri*t,  yew  York  VUy. 


T7t&ffn\rH  /'"n/tf  Rr  x  tilrT,~YoT  practiaal  value  t»>  the  grower  of  small  fmitu  we  recommend  this  asefnl  monthly  sheet.    It  la 
cou<lurted  by  A.  M.  Vurdy,  w«>ll  known  a*  one  of  the  mo* I  sucresafat'  enlllvators  of  naell  frniti  In  the  eonntry  and  all  his  arUctsu 
show  hit  familiarity  with  the  details  of  operations.   Tn  this  re«pect,  the  work  Is  especially  u»efol  to  the  novice,  who  I*  Informed  in  a 
■  few  word*,  juet  what  he  want*  to  know,  and  exaotly  what  to  do.    Pobltahed  at  Palmyra,  If.  X- ',  firty  oenU  a  y'ear.— Vo/m  Thomas 
tit  C-o.  O'tiUU  nuiii.  ' 


The  Small  PrxiU  Recorder .~ We  haw*  ttjeatved  Ha.  6,  vols  me  I,  of  the  above  publication  of  oar  friend  Pardy,  the  well  _ 
nurseryman  of  New  York.    It  aboonds  la  good  practical  taslractton  in  the  matter  of  small  fruit  cultivation,  and  we  aluUl  in  a  fumre 
number  of  the  "Practical  Former"  copy  some  of  It  for  oar  readers. — Practical  F\xrmer, 

FXR1  Cap-Eir,  Kentwk j 


A.  M  Pc«»T — Dtar  tYiend :  Find  enelosed  one  dollar  and  two  new  inihacrlbers/or.  to*£knaU  iYuU  Recorxttr*   aMCret  that  r 

ly  worthy  of  a  wide  circulation.   The  twojavt  numbers  are  either  one  of  them  worth  more 

l*re  Ripe"  w 
good  advice. 


Dot  send  more,  for  the  paper  is  truly    «.  ^  ■  '       ■  ^  i  -    -  r  t-  i  , .  r<i 

ti 

your*         ~'  a,  T.  Oik 
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She  2Tto rticultuti^t  m&  ffluwal    §uml  §ttt  and  £a$tc. 

ESTABLISHED  BY  A.  e*.  DOWNING  -  IMfi. 
A  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED  MA9AZINB.  400  LAMB  PA6I8  AJflfUALLT.  Derated  to 

Cottage  Gardening-,  Fruit  Culture,  Rural  Architecture  and  Embellishments,  Designs  of  Cottages 
and  Villas,  Flowers  for  the  Parlor,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and.  Plants  for  the  .Lawn,  f  oa- 
servatory ,  Flower  Garden,  &  all  Subjects  of  Rural  Ornament  &  tasteful  Borne  Improvement*. 

THE  OLDEST  HORTICULTURAL,  GARDENING  ft  ARCHITECTURAL  JOURNAL  IN  AMERICA. 


To  Fruit  Growers,  It  commend*  Itself  m  the  oldest,  b«*t  aiUblubod,  sad  moat  reliable  Jours*!  on  the  culture  of  mull  or 
■tanderd  frulU  la  the  country.    Special  attention  Is  paid  to  fruit  Internet,  and  over  00  flrat-claaa  coat  ributort  writ*  regular!  y  for  Its  page*. 

To  Cottage  Oardenera.  It  famishes  an  abundance  of  useful  ieformaUon  on  tb^cultivaUon  end  improvement  of  home  grounds. 
In  the  Jan  No.  will  be  commenced  a  aerlee  of  article*  on  Home  Gardens,  which  will  prove  popular  aad  interesting.  Ornamental 
Tree*,  Shrubs  and  Plant*  will  be  deecribed  and  full;  illuatrated,  and  frequent  design*  of  Garden  Architecture  will  appear. 

To  Gentlemen  of  Wealth  and  Tatte,  It  la  especially  valuable  for  It*  designs  of  Cottage*,  Villa*,  ornamental  Rnatic 
design*  and  Illustration*  of  Rural  Art  and  Taste.  Battle  Work,  Landscape,  Gardening  and  decora  tire  Planting.  Every  number  con- 
tain* engraving*  touching  upon  one  or  more  of  these  subject*. 

Flower  Culture.  Ladies  and  other*  intereated  tn  flower  gardening  will  be  pleased  with  the  really  charming  floral  articles 
of  our  Lady  Contributors,  who  give  many  aeeful  bint*  upon  the  culture  of  Verbenas,  Oeraninma,  Hyacinth*,  Tullpa  and  Plant*  for 
window  cnl  tore  or  open  air  planting.  Many  beaatlfol  illustration*  of  plan*  for  Flower  Gardens,  Hanging  Baskets,  and  Window  Garden* 
will  be  given  In  the  course  of  the  next  year. 

To  Nurserymen,  Florist  *  end  Gardeners.  It  I*  invaluable  as  a  Trade  Journal ;  devoted  especially  to  advancing  thai  i 
Interest*,  considering  all  subject*  in  which  they  ere  Interested,  fairly  and  without  prejudice.  The  Horticulturist  la  independent  of  any 
Horticultural  establishment,  and  aim*  to  *erve  the  people  faithfully  and  with  honor. 

Success  I  am  pleated  to  aav  that  the  past  year  has  been  Its  most  ■occetifu!  one  for  ten  years  pest  With  the  present  Deo.  He. 
for  1870,  it  cloaca  its  29th  Vol.  a  Silver  Wedding  Gift  to  American  Horticulture,  aad  it  hae  paid  It*  Proprietor  a  dividend  in  cash  of 
70 per  centpro/U  on  Us  OipUal,  an  1  its  Oood  Will  ha*  increased  130 per  cent  in  Valuation.  It  Is  one*  more  doing  ample  justice  to 
American  Horticulture ;  firmly  established.  It  I*  purpetuatlag  in  honor  the  revered  name  of  tts  founder  A.  J.  Downing,  aad  as  it  opens 
Its  new  and  26th  volume,  It  call*  upon  all  Nurserymen,  Florists,  Gardeners  aad  lovers  of  Rural  Taste  to  Join  Its  rank*  aad  witness  our 
advance  for  the  future.  The  January  No.  will  be  unusually  excellent,  do  not  fail  to  see  1L  Commence  with  She  new  year  and  become 
e  life  tabacrlber  nn»i' 
TERMS  Specimen  Copies,  25  cents,  on  trial  three  month*  SO  cent*.  YEARLY  TERMS:  »2..W  per  annum. 
CLUB  TERMS:  two  copies,  fS.So,  three  copies  $5.00,  Ave  copies,  97.90  and  s  copy  free. 

Send  Stamp  for  Illustrated  Prospectus  and  Premium  List. 

HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS,  Proprietor, 

6  Beekman  Street,  JT.  JT. 
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PROGRESSIVE— PRACTICAL. 


TILTON'S  JOURNAL  OF  HORTICULTURE. 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE, 

Devoted  to  the  Cultivation  of  Fruits,  Flowers  &  Vegetables. 

ROBERT  MANNING,  Editor-in-Chief. 

» 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  AT 

$1.60  Per  Annum.   Mve  Copies,  $6.25;  Ten  Copies,  $10. 
By  J.  R  TILTON  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 

"8hort  Illustrated  Articles,  and  the  figuring  of  New  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  are  features  peculiar 

to  the  •  Journal  of  Horticulture.'  " 


SPECIAL  JPRE>IIUiVI  OFFER  For  18-M. 

A  ?1HS  VH  €H  If  ©a  NOTHING  I 

We  will  give  a  fine  Silver  Watch,  manufactured  by  the  Waltharn  Watch  Company,  and  valued  at  $20,  to 
any  one  who  will  send  us  subscribers  for  »«  TILTON'S  JOURNAL  OF  HORTICULTURE,"  as  follows  : 

25  Subscribers  at  $1.50  Each.  50  Subscribers  at  $1.25  Each. 

120  Subscribers  at  $1.00  Each. 

Here  is  a  chance  to  get  a  good  Watch  for  little  work.  At  the  low  price  we  offer  the  Journal  for  1871,  a 
large  club  may  easily  be  made  up  in  any  locality.    We  will  furnish  sample  copies  to  any  one  who  wishes 

*°  J.  E,  TILTON  &  COMPANY, 

Publishers  of  "  Tilton's  Journal  of  Horticulture." 
k         \  .....  _  _ 

BOSTON.  MASS. 
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NATURAL  BISTORT.   Til}"  MOST  POPULAR  8TCDT  OP  THE  DAT. 
Tho  American  Naturalist,  a  Popular,  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  Natural  History. 

The  NAT17RAI.H1' is  now  in  its  fourth  year,  and  is  a  handsomely  printed  Magazine,  on  extra  paper  and  clear  type.  E*ch 
number  contain*  64  pages.  Urge  8ro  ,  and  many  Illustrations.  The  lending  articles  are  written  by  authorities  on  the  subject* 
treated  of,  and  the  Miscellany  contains  many 'interesting  notes  on  Zoology,  Geology,  Botany,  Mlcroseopy,  Arehieology  and 
Ethnology,  Reviews  of  recent  Books  on  Na'ural  History.  Abstract*  of  Paper*  read  before  Scientific  Societies.  Notices  or  Impor- 
tant Inacoveriea,  Answer**  to  Correspondents,  etc,  etc..  are  also  given  in  each  number.  In  fact  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Editors  to 
make  each  number  of  the  NATURALIST  an  indispensible  work  to  all  who  wish  to  keep  posted  in  matters  of  Natural  History. 

Subscription.  $4  00  I  Yeir,  in  Advance.      Single  Number.  35  Cents. 

The  three  Volumes  of  the  Mwwtkt,  bound  in  extra  cloth.  Gill  Title,  and  Subscription  to  Vol.  IV,  $14.00; 
unbound,  $12  00.  Bingle  Volumes,  bound,  $j  0J;  unbound,  $4.00.  Published  by  the 

PKABODT  acadbmt  OF  I 

N.  B.-The  Naturalist  will  be  furnished  at  regular  rates  at  the  Office  of  the  Ga-deners  Monthly. 


"  CERTAINLY   TUB  BEST  MANUAL   OP   ENTOMOLOGY    WHICH    TUB   ENGLISH   READER   CAB  AT 

PRESENT  OBTAIN"— Nature.  London. 
•  THE  0NL1  AMERICAN  TK1T-R00a  OP  ENT0M0LQ6T." 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE   STUDY  OF  IN8ECT3. 

BEING  A  POPULAR  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  ENTOMOLOGY,  AND  A  TREATISE  ON  INJURIOUS 
AND  BENEFICIAL  INSECTS,  WITH  DESCRIPTIONS  AND  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  HABITS  OF  INSECTS, 
THEIR  TRANSFORMATION.  DEVELOPMENT  AND  CLASSIFICATION. 
By  A.  8.  PACKARD,  Jr.,  M.  D  ,  Cursor  of  Art  leu  lata  at  the  PeaboHy  Academy  of  Science,  Lecturer  on  Entomology 
at  the  Mas*  8uU*  Aprlm'tunl  Colby*,  and  Entomologist  to  the  Mas*.  Stale  Board  of  Agriculture ^^^^^^ 

COSTAISIMO  "00  HUBS,  11  Fl'LL  PAOS  PLATES,  AND  tl*l  CCTS  IN  Tilt  TSXT.  SMBSACINO    X'tii  VIOUSM  OF  AMISRICAN  INSECTS. 

In  a  large  octavo  volume,  printed  on  extra  paper  and  in  full  cloth  binding  (colors,  brown,  green  and  claret). 

Price,  in  Foil  Cloth  Binding,  $6.00. 

"  We  have  seldom  fallen  on  so  thoroughly  good  a  scientific  treatise  as  the  one  whoso  features  we  have  briefly  sketched,  and 
we  can  only  conclude  our  notice  of  it  by  advising  all  our  natural  history  readers  to  make  its  acquaintance.  There  is  no  work 
we  should  prefer  to  it  as  a  book  for  the' student,  for  it  is  a  treatise  which  displays  an  absolute  avoidance  of  mere  compilation, 
and  it  is  pervaded  by  such  a  tone  of  earnestness,  and  contains  so  many  original  observations,  that  the  reader  is  inducted  by  it 
out  of  the  usual  book-land  of  idealism  into  the  substantial  region  of  actuality  and  fact/' — BcienliAc  Opinion,  London. 

"It  is  onn  of  the  fruits  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  and  in  every  particular  of  text,  illustrations,  and  manufacture, 
is  thoroughly  well  done.  We  are  glad  to  learn  through  the  American  NaturalUt.  that  tho  first  edition  has  been  exhausted,  and 
that  the  •  titioa"  is  already  in  use  as  a  text-book.  The  practical  side  of  it  will  in  time  ensure  its  purchase  by  most  intelligent 


farmers  and  gardeners,  for  whom  an  entomological  calendar  is  affixed,  that  should  prove  a  useful  warning  against  insect  pest*. 
—The  Nation. 

"  Altogether,  wn  are  immensely  pleased  with  (his  work.  It  is  assuredly  all  in  all  the  fullest,  most  modern, and  most  clearly 
written  treatise  on  insects  we  have  ever  seen." — Popular  Science  Revine.  London.  .  . 

"  As  a  practical  treatise  en  American  Entomology,  with  reference  especially  to  the  Insects  injurious  and  benefic.al  toerops, 
it  stands  almost  alone,  and  reflect*  the  highest  credit  upon  American  scholarship,  patience  and  scientific  •kill  "—  B.  Y  Trioun*. 

'•  It  is  from  the  press  of  thn  f«s.-x  Institute,  Salem,  Mass  .  and  like  The  NaturalUt.yrh\oh  we  have  more  than  once  introduc- 
ed to  our  readers,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  typography  and  illustrations  that  our  country  produces.  The 
work  itselt  is  thoroughly  scientific,  but  not  so  as  to  reveal  its  information  only  to  scientific  men.  It  Is  a  treatif  e  which  any  in- 
telligent farmer  muy  study  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  one  which  will  at  the  .same  tunc  greatly  edify  even  the  learned  natu- 
r&UnV—Neut  ro'kOhemyr. 

"  The  Ameriotn  Naturalist  is  an  elegantly  printed  and  ably  conducted  magssine, which  we  hare  already  had  occasion  to  notice 
as  from  tho  press  of  the  peabody  Academy,  of  Salem.   One  of  its  editors  is  the  author  of  this  "Gcios  to  the  htcdt  or  Imskts 
and  the  elegnnt  typography  and  illustrations,  so  characteristic  of  that  magazine,  and  the  zeal  nod  scholarship  of  Mr.  Packard, 
makes  this  by  far  tlv<  best  work  in  the  language  on  this  subject.  The  study  of  insects  is  becoming  the  most  popular  branch  or 
natural  hfalory.^m.  lor.  Independent.  F,MMti  by  tht  HATCH* LIST'S  A0EHCI,  Salem,  Mast. 

N.  B.-This  work  will  be  supplied  at  publisher's  price  at  tho  office  of  the  Gaidener  *  Monthly 

"A    GREAT  AID    TO   ALL   INTERESTED    IN  ENT0M0L0QY. 

THE  RECORD  OF  AMERICAN  ENTOMOLOGY; 

A  YEAR  BOOK  OF  PROGRESS  IN  AMERICAN  ENTOMOLOGY.   

Edited  by  Dr.  A.  8.  PACKARD,  Jr.,  with  Contributions  from  Dr.  J.  L  LeConte,  Dr.  H.  Hagen,  Mr. 
8.  H.  Scudder,  Mr.  P.  R.  TJhler,  Baron  R  Oston  Backen  and  Dr.  O.  H.Horn. 

Tho  Record  for  1868.  8vo.  Pamphlet,  Price  $1  00 

do  do     1869.  do  do   •   1  00 

Published  by  the  NATURALIST'S  AGENCY,  Balea. 

N  B.— The  RicoftD  will  be  furnished  at  regular  price  at  the  office  of  the  Gardener's  Monthly. 


"TUB  STANDARD    WORK  ON  NORTH  AMERICAN  BIRD8-" 

THE  BIRDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  by  Baird,  Cassin,  and  Lawrence. 

With  an  Atlas  of  100  Colored  Plates. 

S   Vols.,  4  to.,  in  Full  Muslin   H  in  ding . 

Prioo  for  the  complete  Work  $20 ;  or  for  volume  of  Atlas  »16,  of  Text  »5,  . 

The  present  work  is.  in  part,  a  reprint  of  the  i.eneral  Report  on  North  American  Birds  presented  to  the  Department  or 
War.  and  published  in  October,  IS**,  as  one  of  tho  series  of  •«  fteporta  of  Explorations  and  Surveys  of  a  Rsilroad  Route  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean."  In  these  volumes,  however,  will  be  found  mary  important  additions  and  corrections.  The  Atlas  contains  100 
plates  representing  148  new  or  unftgured  species  of  North  American  birds.  Of  these  plates  about  60  appesr  for  the  first  time, 
having  been  prepared  expressly  for  this  work  The  remainder  form  the  ornithological  illustrations  of  the  Reports  of  the  Paci- 
fic Rtdroad  and  United  States  and  Mexican  Boundary  Surveys,  and  are  distributed  throughout  the  numerous  volumes  com- 
posing those  series.  All  have,  however,  been  carefully  retouched  and  lettered  for  this  edition,  and  quite  a  number  redrawn  en- 
tirely from  better  and  more  characteristic  specimens.  In  fact,  the  plates  have  been  prepared  expressly  for  the  present  edition 
with  the  utmost  care. 

And  embrace  one  hundred  species  of  Birds  not  figured  by  Andnbon. 

In  the  volume  of  text  will  be  found  a  complete  account  of  the  birds  of  North  America,  brought  down  to  the  present  *>me, 
including  accurate  descriptions  of  sll  known  species;  their  arrangement  in  the  genera  and  families  recognized  by  modern 
zoologists;  their  geogrsphical  distribution;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  all  other  ioformstion  necessary  to  a  complete  summsry  or 
manual  of  North  American  ornithology.  No  other  work  extant  gives  a  complete  ornithology  of  our  country ;  and  iv  has  been 
the  especial  object  of  the  auihors  and  publishers  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  the  student  and  lover  of  nature,  and  to  present,  in 
a  condeuscd  form,  and  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all,  a  reliable  text-book  in  this  favorite  department  of  natural  history. 
Extended  bibliographical  notices,  embracing  full  references  to  very  nearly  all  authors  on  American  ornithology,  hare 
added,  and  will  be  round  to  be  of  high  interest  to  the  student  and  ratur-llst. 

Published  by  the  HATURA LIST'S  A6ENCT, 

N.  B.— This  valuable  work  will  be  furnished  at  spots  prices  st  the  office  of  the  Gardener's  Monthly. 
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MARTHA  (White  Concord.) 

The  most  VALUABLE  GRAPE  produced  since  the  introduction  of 

the  Concord. 

"ITTE  have  much  the  largest  and  beat  stock  of  Vines  of  this  moat  excellent  variety,  in  the  country,  being 
W    the  original  atock  grown  by  the  Rev.  J.  Knox,  whom  we  succeed,  having  permanently  leased  his 

CELEBRATED  SMALL  FEUIT  PAEM  AND  NURSERIES, 

.    And  secured  his  entire  stock  of  Vines,  Plants,  etc.,  which  he  has  pronounced  the  largest  and  best  he  haa 
ever  grown,  and  which  we  are  offering  at  remarkably  low  prices. 

OUR  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  &  PRICE  LIST 

For  Spring  of  1871, 

Containing  Descriptions  and  Colored  Plate  of  the  MARTHA  GRAPE,  and  Jucunda  "  Our  No.  700" 
Strawberry,  as  well  as  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of  SMALL  FRUITS,  and  much  valuable  information  on 
Small  Fruit  Culture,  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cents. 
Our  Catalogue  of  ROSE8,  SHRUBS,  etc.,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  five  cents. 


NURSERYMEN  AND  DEALERS 

Will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  correspond  with  us,  as  having  much  the  largest  slock  of  Martha  Grape 
Vines  and  OttrfentS  in  the  country,  we  are  prepared  to  supply  them  at  prices  below  those  of  any  other 

R.  CUMMING  &  CO., 

137  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburgh,  l?a. 


di 


One  Ponnd  of  f'rntnpton'w  Imperial 
J^iondVy  Soap  wil)  make  twelve  ami ria 
of  flu iiiUomr  Soft  Hoau.  Auk  yourUro- 
c«t  fur  It  iin«l  Try  It.  CRAMPTON 
MTtOTIIKKS.  S4  I  rani  St.,  N«-w  York. 

For  sale  at  Philadelphia  by  Koons  k  Ruoff,  202  N. 
Delaware  Avenue^  [ol2 

Agents!  Read  This! 

WE  WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A  SALARY  OF 
$30  per  Week  »nd  e*p«n»«a,  or  allow  a  Urea  com- 
mleeion,  to  Mil  our  new  and  wonderful  inTtatloi 

a8  M.  WadNBR  *  00., 


to  nurse: 

Southern  Natural  Peaoh  Pita 
For  sale  by 

C.  B.  ROGERS,  Seedsman, 

No.  133  Market  8tM  Phila. 


CHEAT  6UCCE88. 

American  Sunday  School  Worker. 

A  Monthly,  for  ParenU,  Teachers  aod  Beholart. 
$1  60    A    YEAR.    IN  ADVANCE. 

ttatjr  Scholars'  Lewon  paper*  free  to  all  elnbe  of  10 
K^^cnd  poitage  »Ump  for  (peclmeo  copy  and  llsl  of  Leaaou 

al  J.  W.  Mclntyre,  It.  locts,  Mo. 


I  I  t*  It  tJ  I,  DEPOT, 

i,  Buketi,  Wr*ath».  Crosses,  finished  »t  the  shortest 


No. 
n8 


17  NORTH  SIXTH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

513  I 


PEAR  SEED. 

&  £.  i?a&tc§©8t, 

.rt  itsi  itu  s 

ORLEANS,  FRANCE, 

Offer  at  their  Nurseries  fresh 

FEAR  SEED, 

ofTerybest  quality  at  80  cents  (gold)  per 
Orders  most  be  sent  to  them  through 

Messrs.  KNAUTH,  NACHOD  &  KUHNE, 
o3  51  Broad  Street,  New  York. 
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HERSTINE'S  8EE0LIN6 

RASPBERRIES. 

A  limited  number  of  plants  from  the  "  HERSTINE "  and  "SAUNDERS," 
will  be  for  sale  this  Fall,  at 

$3  each  ;  $16  per  Half  dozen  ;  $30  per  dozen 

Orders,  accompanied  by  the  Cash,  will  be  booked,  and  filled  in  rotation  as  received,  after 
September  15th,  or  previously,  if  desired.  Address, 

D.  W.  HERSTIlsTE, 

Agricultural  Rooms,  Oth  and  Walnut  Sta.,  Philadelphia- 


A 


MARTHA !  MARTHA! ! 

SPLENDID  STOCK  of  thii  perfectly  hardy, 
healthy  ar<d  reliable  white  grape,  pronounced  by 
many  "  better  than  Delaware."  Also, 

ALL  THE  NEW  GRAPES 

Including  Croton.  Senasqua.  Eumelan,  Walter,  Ar- 
nold's New  Hybrids:  Othello,  Antuchon,  Brant, Cor- 
nucopia and  Canada  ;  Also  Una,  Cottage.  Hine,  Tel- 
egraph, Lorain,  and  all  older  varieties  of  valae. 

Also,  Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Currants,  Straw- 
berries, Ac. 

A  fine  stock  of  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants, 
Bulbs  and  Flower  Roots.  Send  two  3  cent  stamps 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  to 

GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL, 

«  !  Delaware,  Ohio. 


Cfin  nnn  applk  sredlinoi,  morella 

OUU.UUU       Cherry  .nd  Plum  Seedllnga, 

All  one  year  old  and  very  strong ;  grown  in  new 
prairie  soil,  deeply  subsoiled.  Also.  100.000  Angers 
Quince  cuttings.  For  price  list  of  seedlings  and  gen- 
eral nursery  stock,  address 

BIRD  &  GRAY. 

oct  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

Labels !   Labels ! 

TRRK.  PLANT,  AND  BUNCH  LABELS,  GARDEN  STAKES,  Ae. 

Mad*  from  tbe  b»*l  quality  of  Pine  Lumber,  and  acknowledged  by 
all  to  be  the  beat  aver  offered  to  th*  Trad*. 


No. 


II 

II 

II 


55  pet  lOOt 
50  do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


40 

60 
25 
00 
00 
00 


PRICES : 

1  Tree  Labels,  pierced  for  wire... t 

2  do       do    notched  14 
24  Grape  do  '«    24  inch  

3  Pot    do  3,  3},  4,  l  j  in.  long... 

4  Bunchdo     5  do   

"  5  Bale   do     12    do     2  wide... 

Garden  Stakes,  12  in.  long  14  in.  wide. 
Round  Greenhouse  Rods,  2  feet  long. 

Other  lengths  in  proportion. 
No.  3  Pot  Labels  5,  54,,  and  6  inches  long  at  pio- 
portionata  rates.    Orders  for 

10,000  to  50.000,  Nos.  1,2, 2 J,  *  3,  10  per  ct.  disc'nt 
W,000  or  more,  "       "        15  " 

Samples  sent  free.   Send  for  a  Circular.  Address, 

TREVOR  &  CO., 

•  op  Lookport,  Niagara  Co.  N  T 


Ercildouu  and  Coatesville  Nurseries 

PEACH  TREES !    The  largest  stoek  and  best 
assortment  of  Market  varieties. 
Size  of  trees  suitable  for  distant  transportation. 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  sent  to  applicants. 

LUKENS  PEIR0E, 

oct-3  Coatesville,  Pa. 

CUliOBED  LITHOGRAPHS 

OF 

FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Superior  to  all  others.  Send  for  List.  Four  samples 
by  mail  for  $1. 

V.  K.  PHffiNIX, 
Bloomington  Nursery,  Ills. 

CBBRRT  TREES.  &c 

10,000  Cherry,  Standard and     Standard 2k  3  vr*.. $170  per  1000 

50.OCO  Standard  Apple,  8  Tears,  4  U  to  S  feet-          ISO  " 

£>,000  l»os  and  Concord  Grape,  urge   40  •• 

100,000  Kittatmny  Blackberry   20  " 

Gladiolus  American  Hybrids,  $S  per  100. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  and  Trade  List  of  general 
nursery  stock  sent  free. 
oot-4t  G.  4ft,  8  BOALT,  Korwalk,'Ohlo. 

FIRST  CLASS  GRAPE  VINES,  RASP- 
BERRIES, BLACKBERRIES  &  CURRANTS, 
at  lowest  rates.  HOSES  a  specially.  We  offer  a 
large  collection  of  Tea,  China,  Bourbon  and  Noisette 
Roses.  Our  selection  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  100,  or 
$90  per  1000.  Also,  a  choice  collection  of  Gerani- 
ums, Verbenas,  Lantanas,  Coleus,  Ac. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

MORRIS  6  SMITH, 

oct-S  London  Bridge  Nurseries,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

J.  9S.  JORDAN'S 

Nursery  and  Greenhouses. 

THE  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  Trees, 
Vines,  Shrubs  and  Plants  in  the  West  150 
Acre*  in  trees.  6500  feet  of  glass  in  the  Ornamental 
department.  Can  fill  orders  at  Retail  or  Wholesale. 
Send  for  Catalogues,  stating  what  you  wish  to  buy. 

J.  M.  JORDAN, 


ol2 


St.  Leuis,  Mo. 
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HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILERS, 

For  heating  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Vineries,  Forcing 

Pits,  Public  and  Private  Buildings 

The  advantages  are,  Cheapness,  Durability,  Economy  in  Fuel,  and  Space— requiring  no 
room  than  a  common  flue  furnace.  * 


No.  1  Boiler  will  heat  200  feet, 
No.  2      44  «    300  feet, 

No.  3       »*  "    400  feet, 


$18 

20 
28 


No.  4  Boiler  will  heat  500  feet, 
No.  5       "  44     7  00  feet, 

No.  6       44  44  1100  leet, 

We  are  prepared  to  heat  with  this  Boiler  from  One  Hundred  to  Ten  Thousand  Feet  4-inch  pipe. 
We  hare  also  the  Upright  Tubular  Boilers  of  varioua  sizes.    Please  send  for  8&icc3u  ot  tofc-ences. 

THOMAS  J.  MYERS, 

No  1162  Passyunk  Road,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


$33 
46 

50 


ORLEANS,  FRANCE, 

Beg  to  inform  their  friends  and  customers  generally  that  their 

NEW  LIST  FOR  1870-71 

Is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application  to 

MESSRS.  KNAUTH,  NACHOD  &  KUHNE, 

51  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

This  Calalogae  contains  prices  of  all  the  Fruit  Tree  Stocks,  an  extensive  list  of  Froit  Trees,  new  and 
hardy  Ornamental  Plants,  Climbers;  the  hardiest  and  best  Conifers,  Roses  on  their  own  roots;  also,  small 
Coniferous,  Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees,  one  or  two  years'  seedlings,  most  useful  for 
Nurserymen. 

P.  &  E.  T.  call  particular  attention  to  their  stock  of  Transplanted  Larch,  Scotch  Fir,  Black  Austrian 
Pine,  Laricioand  Norway  Spruce,  which  is  this  season  unusually  large,  fine  and  at  very  low  rates. 
N.  B.— The  greatest  attention  is  given  to  the  packing. 


NEW..  STYLES 
BOUQUET  PAPERS 

In  every  size  and  quality.    Imported  by 


june  1 


HENRY  BERLINER, 

15  North  Ninth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


BEAR  STOCKS,  2  year,  1  year  transplanted  j 
■  extra  sire.  A  superior  article  for  Spring  Graft- 
ing to  be  had  from 

JOHN  BUTTERTON, 

Thx  Loudon  Nuksery, 
dl  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


THOMAS  ROBERTSON,  , 
Practical  Gardener  and  Florist, 

N.  W.  Cor.  Twenty-fourth  k  Coates  Sta., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Mronnda  laid  oul.  pUotad  tod  kept  Id 
Floral  Deaifrna  and  Bouquet*  for  eTery  purpose  at  abort  notice. 


Premium  Chester  White  Swine,  pure  breed  pool- 
try.    All  other  breeds  from  our  own  importatiobs. 

Send  Stamp  for  Illustrated  Price  and  Descriptive 
Circulars. 

THOS.  B.  SMITH  &  CO., 


fab 


Plantsville,  Conn. 


WALTER  ELDER, 
LANDSCAPE  AND  JOBBING 

No.  mi  RODMAN  fcTKKET.  Pblladtlp 
to  all  brancbea  of  bia  bcinc,  on 


ternu 


^fu^nM^f^F^d^uLr 
pom  well, 'CU 


How  made  from  Cider  Wise,  Mo- 
or SorRhnm,  In  10  hour*  with- 
addreaa  F.  I.  V 


1 
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HITCHING  S    &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1844, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

PATHMT  BAILEES, 

W  AND 

IMPBOVED  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMNG- 
Greenhouses,  Graperies,  Propagating  and  Forcing  Houses, 
Conservatories,  Dwellings,  Schools,  &c. 

Also,  for  Seating  Water  far  Baths  and  Manufacturing  Purposes. 


NEW  BOILER,  PATENTED  1867. 

*  *  *  

Special  attention  is  invited  to  our  New  Corrugated  Fire  Box  Boiler,  which 
mbine  the  advantages  of  Great  Heating  Power,  Great  economy  in  Fuel,  Sim- 
plicity in  construction,  Durability,  Completeness,  and  Compactness ;  Easily 
set  up  and  Easily  managed,  with  but  little  care  or  attention ;  does  not  require 
brick  work  in  setting ;  does  net  require  near  so  deep  a  pit  or  cellar  for  the  boiler  to 
and  in  as  the  ordinary  style  of  boiler,  and  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  any  Fuel,  either 
Anthracite  or  Bituminous  Coal,  Coke  or  Wood. 

We  manufacture  four  sizes  of  the  corrugated  Fire  Box  Boiler ;  also  continue  the  manufacture  of  four 
■izea  of  the  combination  Cone  and  Flue  Boiler. 

Fire  sizes  of  the  conical  Boiler  and  three  sizes  of  Saddle  Boiler,  the  latter  is  designed  to  be  used  in  con 
nection  with  brick  flues;  also  manufactures  Cast  Iron  Pipe,  Expansion  Tanks,  Vapor  Pans,  Stop  Va  ves 
Branches,  Ten  and  Elbows  ;  also  Iron  Troughs,  for  Propagating  Beds,  and  everything  necessary  for  Ureea 
house  Heaters.    Send  for  Circular  and  Reference. 

HITCHINGS  cfe  00* 

)•»•  15S  CROSBY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

0 
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LILIUM     AURATVM,     JAPAN  LILIES 

AND  ALL  OTHER  KINDS  OF 

23     XT     Hi     33  S 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING,  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL. 
Descriptive  Retail  Catalogues  free  to  all  applicants.  Address, 

C.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

74   FULTOJT  STREET,  BROORJLfJT,  JTEW  WORM. 

WHOLESALE  PRICE  LISTS  for  the  Trade  only.  [eep 

Wholesale  Price  List  Now  ready, 

FOR  THE  FALL  OF  1870, 
Of  CAMELLIAS.    AZALEAS,    DAPHNES,    and  other 

Winter-blooming  Plants, 

Mailed  to  all  applicants. 

Address,  EOB'T.  J.  HALLIDAY, 

Seedsman  and  Florist, 
 Baltimore  Olty,  M<1. 

REMOVAL  NOTICE. 


Patent  Boilers  for  Greenhouses,  etc., 

Messrs.  WEATHERED  &  CHEREVOY, 

Beg  leave  to  inform  their  numerous  friends  and  customers,  that  the  premises  which 
they  have  occupied  for  the  past  twelve  years  has  now,  through  the  great  increase  of 
their  business,  become  too  small  for  them  to  fulfil  the  orders  entrusted  to  them.  Hav- 
ing  now  built  a  large  and  extensive  manufactory,  our  facilities  will  be  greatly  increased, 
where  we  can  complete  all  orders  with  that  promptness  and  dispatch  for  whioh  we 
have  ever  been  noted. 

WEATHERED  &  CHEREVOY, 

No.  46  MARION  STREET. 
Between  Spring  and  Prince,  two  blocks  East  of  Broadway. 

Digitized  by  Google 
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PATENT  BOILERS, 


Fig  1. 


Hot  Water  Apparatus, 


■ 


Por 


46  MARION  STREBT,  DBTWBSN  SPRING  AND  FRIKOB,  BBW  YOKE, 

(TWO  BLOCKS  EAST  OF  BROADWAY.) 

Veatilatfag  Public  Building*,  FtiYaftt  Bwellinft,  Omiiaonjtt,  Omperiet, 


Fig.  1  le  an  outside  *iew.   Fig.  2  ia  a  vertical 

This  Boiler  is  the  most  simple,  the  cheapest,  most  economical  and  powerful  Boiler  erer  offered  to 
the  Public.    It  require*  less  attention  ;  does  not  require  cleaning  to  make, it  eff 
good,  there  being  no  water-jeoketed  chambers  to  condense  the  smoke  and  choke 


  the  smoke  and  choke  np 

The  great  reputation  oar  Boilers  hare  maintained  for  a  number  of  years,  together  with  oar  well  known 
promptness,  punctuality,  ami  personal  attention  to  onsinese,  warrant  ns  in  guaranteeing  any  work  ear 
•  tv  us  will  he  completed  in  a  substantial  and 


The  following  are  *  few 

Drak«,  K*|  ,  G«na»ntowo,  Pa. 
i  Ca»*roa,  K»q..H»j-rUbnrg,  V*. 
J.  D.  Oaaaeron,  iUq.,  Hirrinbnrg,  P» 
Taoa.  Cartar,  Baq.,  huWga.N.  C. 
I.  B.  l>eahaaa,  E»-|  ,  Chicago,  111. 
Jaa.  B.  Waliar,  -  - 

W.  J.  Ooraoa,  Baq.-Clevelaad,  Ohio. 
8ao  etaaley.  SX).,  Cleveland,  Oblo. 
HImio  Craa**B,  Baa.„  8Uph«atowa,  N.  T. 

John  U  Dalrber.  Eaq.,  Pawling,  N,  Y. 
A.  M  Allartoa,  B»q  ,  Broaxvlllc,  If.  V. 

, B.  T. 


of  Gentlemen  who  have  our  Boiler  in  we: 

H.  M.  Olyphaat.  ■>«...  Doba'i  Wtrrj.H.  t. 
S.  D.  Babcoek,  Baq  ,  itlvardala,  V.  Y. 
U.  V.  Scaldlag,  Baq.,  BivaHala,  B.  T. 
Caanito  Marie,  Baa.,  lawood,  B.  T. 
Clarkson  B.  Fotler.  taq ,  Haw  nocHeUe,  V.  T. 
P.  H.  Weleott,  Baq.,  aatorta,  L.  L 
K.  WooImt,  Km}.  ,  AttorU.  L.  I. 
WllUaai  Chorltoa,  Baa,..  Bew  Brlaatea,  S.  L 
~     «xk  at,  B.  T. 


r 


»» 

Dreer's  Illustrated  arfd  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
BULBS  AND  OTHER  FLOWER  HOOTS. 


Alio  a  llit  of  ti>« 


de. 


WINTER  BLOOMIMG  PLANTS,  ROSES.  CARNATIONS,  CAMELLIAS,*C. 

''      Choice  Flower  Seeds  for  sowing  in  the  Autumn,  with  a  list  of  the  best 
*     rarietiefl  of  Small  fYullt  for  general  cultivation ;  with  numerous  engrar- 
inp  and  a  Colored  Plate  of  Hyacinths  mailed  to  applicants. 


DREER'S  PREMIUM  PANSY  8EED 

in  the  Autumn,  price  50  cents  per  paper. 


APPLE  GERANIUM  SEED 

Fresh  seed;  onr  own  Rrowthj  25  cents  per 


HBNRY  A.  DREER, 

Sebdsmam  and  Florist,  714  Chestnut  St  ,  Phili 


AUTUMN,  1870. 

Containing  many  new  and  desirable  articles  in  connection  with  a  fall  line  sf  stock  in  every 

DEALERS,  NURSERYMEN  AND  ORCHARDISTS 

Planting  largely  should  not  f«it  to  procure  a  copy.    We  also  call  attention  to  oar 

*        Retail  Descriptive  Catalogues 

Embracing  orery  tbing  of  v^lue. 


Bop 


HOOVES,  BROTHER  &  THOMAS, 
CHERRY  HILL  NURSERIES,  West  Chester,  P*. 


NIMMO  &  S  COLL  AY'S 

IMPROVED 

EOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

ma 

WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

JJircllings,  GreenJiou&es,  Graperies, 
Fitrcintj  Pit*,  Drying  Rooms, 
Jfeating  Water  for  Public  Baths,  Ac. 


Tble  Boiler  i.  rwrf.-rilr  eel  Meaning ,  Simple,  Rco- 
ti  'inicnl  nml  Powerful,  burin*  <hvtre  effective  ser- 
Dtrnin  l«n«  •|me«th4n  nay  Roller  in  Ibe  Market. 


289  ADAMS  STREET, 
(PuUni  applied  for.)  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


*••-*-<  ~T — 


RETURN    CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 

TO—^>    202  Main  Library  


LOAN  PERIOD  1 
HOME  USE 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

ALL  BOOKS  MAY  BE  RECALLED  AFTER  7  DAYS 

1  -month  loans  moy  be  renewed  by  colling  642  3405 

6  month  loans  moy  be  recharged  by  bringing  books  to  Circulation  Desk 

Renewals  and  recharges  may  be  made  4  days  prior  to  doe  date 

DUE  AS  STAMPED  BELOW 
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n 
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